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PART I 

INTRODUCTORY 




CHAPTER I -PREFATORY 

; 

On May Ist; 1940, I was posted on special duty to investi- 
gate the conditions of the aboriginal tribes in the province, parti- 
cularly in the Partially Excluded Areas The Gazette Extra- 
ordinary announcing my tcims of, reference explained that for 
some time past the' provincial Government had had under con- 
sideration the measures-mecessary 'tp' improve the condition of the 
aboriginal tribes im, the"pXoyincc"’and in the Partially Excluded 
Areas, but that exaifiiP'atibht>.^f>lJie conditions' under which this 
large element of the proyincial'-population exists had hitherto 
been piecemeal ' Tbe Government, therefore, considered that the 
whole question should form the" subject of a systematifatid co- 
ordinated enquiry conducted by a special officer My terms of 
reference were — ' . 

V 

(fl) The present condition of the aboriginals -of the Central 
Provinces and Berar, with special reference to any 
economic, educational, physical, political of pother 
disability from which they may be suffering,^ 

(/)) the extent to which these disabilities cah be remedied 
by Government policy and action , 

(c) the extent to which the aboriginal tenantry of the prov- 

ince need protection against expropriation, whether 
by means of an extension of the Land Alienation 
Act or otherwise, and with special reference to the 
provisions of the Centra! Provinces Tenancy Act, 

(d) the measures, if anj^ that are necessary to protect the 

aborigmali workers in mines and industrial establish- 
ments from the effects of contact with urban condi- 
tions , 

(e) the extent of bond-service amongst aboriginal farm- 

labourers , 

(f) the continued exaction of rasad and he^ar and oi-mamiil 

of various kinds , 

(g) the effect of the forest policy of Government' and the 

administration of the Government _ and privately 
owned forests upon the aboriigmal tribes, 

(h) the effect of the full application to the aboriginals of 

the Indian Penal Code, the Codes of Criminal and 

' Civil Procedure and, m general, of the various laws 
on the Indian and Provincial statute-books, and the 
possibility of transferring to their tribal institutions 
some degree of criminal and civil jurisdiction over 
, simpler cases ; 

(i) the extent to which the aboriginal tribes have been 

benefited by the administration of district councils 
and other local authorities and the arrangements in 
the field of local self-government, if any, that should 
be made for safeguarding their interests in the areas 
where they are the chief element of the population , 

(j) the steps to be taken to encourage the study of the 

language and culture of the aboriginals and to pre- 
serve the distinctive elements of their culture [ 
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{k) the pretent state of edupation among the aboriginals, 
and the lines along which aboriginal educational 
policy should be directed in future 
(/) the representation of the aboriginals in the lervicei 
(fn) the working of the Amculture yetennary Co-opera 
tive and Industrici Department^ in aboriginal areas 
(ti) medical relief and public health arrangements m abort 
<*^inal areas ^ 

(o) excise and prohibition'3^e^^rrtongst abonginals 

(p) generally to consider h(^ far past measures undertaken 

by Government to improve the conditions of abon 
^ ginals arc bemg regularly and satisfactorily carried 
out how far they have been adequate and how far 
they ne^ to be supplemented by new measures and 
iq) to consider whether the present Government agencies 
are adequate to enable Government to have a definite 
^ aboriginal policy formulated and earned out or 

' ^ whether any additional Government agency is 
needed 

2 Unfortunately service exigencies soon made it clear that 
It would not be possible to leave me free to spend my whole 
time upon this enquiry During the hot weather and ea^ nuns 
of 1940 I was however able to do a short tour in the Chhmd 
wara Jagirs and two long tours In the Mandla and Betul dlstncts, 
the latter including a few days in the Mclghnt taluq of Amraoti 
Distnct My headquarters also at this time vas at Chhindwan 
the capital of the district with the largest f373 078) aborl 
ginal population in this province In July 1940 however it was 
found necessary to give relief to the Commisstoner in the Negpur 
Division whose revenue appellate file had become congested 
through frequent change* pf Commissioner The t%so and a haU 
months during which I held the post of Additional Commissioner 
were therefore primarily occupied with the hearing and decision 
of revenue appeals though it was possible uhen \nsiting the head 
quarters of the BetuI Wnrdha and Chanda districts for appellate 
work at the same time to dneuss local aboriginal problems with 
official* and other* interested In September 1940 I Mas appoint 
ed Joint Secretary to Government in the Police Jad C cncral 
Administration Political and Militnn and rcclcslastical Depart 
menti in order to give relief to the Chief Sccrctarj nhoic burden 
had been greatb increased bv the Mnr and political Jc\clop- 
ments It -was then decided that although this work Mould not 
leave me free for much abonginal work or touring nevertheless 
my special duty should not hr formalb wound up T was able 
to do a ten da>8 tour in the Bilhar taliill of Bilnghat District at 
Di\all 1940 and to spend the Christmas bobdavs of 1910 and o 
few days lust before and after these holida>s on a long tour in 
the Chanda Zammdarls including a ^lsIt to the Southern Drug 
^mlndans 

3 That however uas an end of m\ special tours for the 
purpose of this cnquir\ except for two di>* in the Bon forests 
In MnN 1941 Karlv In 1911 1 was appointed to siicreed Mr R N 
Bancriec CIF I C»S as Secretary to Uli r»rellenrv tie 



Governor, and entered on the duties of that post at the beginning 
of April 1941 after three weeks’ leave Again it was decided 
that the aboriginal enquiiy should not be formally discontinued 
Five questionnaires had been issued and certain other enquiries 
into special aspects of the aboriginal question had been initiated 
The replies to these had stilii to come in and to be checked and 
considered in such spai^ time as could be found in the midst 
of my duties m ^^hat is itself a whole-time post 

I y 1 B 

4 The unfortullale^resu|t is '‘that it has not been possible to 
apply to this importanf citqmry;;tlie concentrated attention that 
was contemplated, when it vas initiated Even of the replies 
received to the questionnaires that were issued it has not been 
possible to make as detailed a study as desirable As I had 
to proceed on leave at tlie end of February 1942 before taking 
up an appointment as a Member of the Executive Council of 
His Exalted Highness the Nizam of Hyderabad' and Berar, His 
Excellency the Governor released me in January 1942 front the 
duties of Governor’s Secretary to give me nearly a month in 
which to complete as much as possible of a final report In this 
period I completed Chapters I to IX of this'Report In -the last 
week of my leave, in March 1942, I was able to complete Chap- 
ters X. XIII and XIV But Chapters XI, XII, XV and XVI, 
the Bibliography and the Index have had to be written at dis- 
jointed intervals in such spare time as I could find from my work 
in Hyderabad State In the circumstances if the Report is some- 
what disjointed and deals with certain terms of reference more 
fully than with others, this has been inevitable I have also had 
to draw as much upon the accumulated experience of my service 
in the Central Provinces as -on results of this ad hoc enquiry, 
which would not have been so necessary had that enquiry not been 
so truncated 

5 I have also produced, since the enquiry began in May 
1940, two printed reports on aboriginal .conditions m Mandla 
and Balaghat Districts, Notes on the Ahonginal Problem in the 
Mandla District (Government Printing, Nagpun price 4 annas), 
and The Aboriginal Problem in the Balaghat District (Govern- 
ment Printing, Nagpur, 1941, pnee 8 annas), and a separate 
"^report (not published) on the Chhindwara Jagirs There has 
been a tendency also during the same period for the different 
departments of the Secretariat to consult me on various questions 
affecting aboriginals and the administration of Partially Excluded 
Areas, and I have dealt with the distribution of a grant of 
Rs 1,00,000 made by the Central Government for amelioration 
of aboriginal conditions in this province This extra work has 
shown the advantage of a possible post of Protector of Backward 
Tribes and may have ensured some uniformity of decision, if 
has, however, had the disadvantage of further reducing the time 
which I have been able since September 1940 to devote to this 
inquiry 

6 I must gratefully acknowledge the trouble taken by the 
Deputy Ct-mmissioners, to secure answers to my detailed ques- 
tionnaires and to send personal answers at a time when their 

. work and responsibility had been greatly increased by the war, 

‘ renewed satyagraha, and, in certain districts, scarcity conditions 
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The public moreover seldom realises the extent to which district 
oracers routine duties have increased in recent years An) 
enquiry of this kind therefore means a real addition to the work 
of extremely busy officers and I am much jndebted to Deputy 
tJommiBBioners for the trouble which^'^the) have taken over 
answering ray questionnaires "and in ce^in cases arranging tnv 
tours in remote parts of their distnctiu. ^M\ particular debt to 
Mr E S Hyde ICS Deputy Cocjhnssioner of Mandla is 
apparent- from the many and references to his 

interesting and thorough anffWtiiii;^ifef^^e^:6tionnaires and many 
derai official rrferentes ^ no^onfi ^doK at effective an interest in 
the enquiry qr ho controlled -and stimulated the work of his at 
sistanti and district staff, of all departments I must also 
thank the many ladies and gentlemen who have helped both 
non-official and officiaL Where so many have helped so much, 
the mention qf names is m\idioui but I am e^ecially gratehil 
for the ready help and ad\ ice of Mr Verrier Elwin and the 
■admirable replies from a group of missionary prieits of the 
Roman Catholic Prefecture Apostolic of Jubbuljporc and of 
^RatJierijSt Fuchs and Lercher of the Society of the Divine Word 
eiiled^Auvtrian Prints working m Nimar and Hoshangabad Dis 
tncts A useful feature of my enquiry has been the interest 
taken in it by the younger members of my own service Admir 
able papers on conditions amongst the obongtnais m the Amraoti 
district were received from Messrs M J K Sullivan, ICS 
F P Mampnee ICS and J K Atal I C S Mr R C V P 
Noronha ICS sent in a most interesting account of the abori 
gmals m Saugor and collaborated vith Mr K B Lall, ICS 
to produce an equally good report on conditions in the Maha 
lamund Zamindans of Raipur A useful report on conditions 
m the Sat^rh 21aramdaris came from Mr A M Jafri Ehctra 
Assistant Commiisloner and in the Ahiri Zamindarl from Mr 
J D Kcrawala Extra Assistant Commissioner I ha\c also to 


thank Mr Kerawala for the difficult arrangements for my four m 
the Chanda Zamindarfs and for his companionship during the 
tour These \anouB reports nil contain material \\hich 
It of permanent value and might well be printed at 
least in part Lastly special mention must be made of 
the help received from evcrvbne In the Forest Department 
in particular from Mr G M Harlots C I C I F S Chief 

Conservator Mr H C B Jolly c ITS Conservator Western 
Circle and Mr V K Maitland MC IFS Conservator East 
em Circle All Divisional Forest Officers in the province sent In 
extremely useful general replies upon forest questions in general 
and to most of my questionnaires I have had much help from 
them in mv tours This has been done at a time when every 
one m the Forest Department the staff of which Ind been 
grievously depleted bv retrenchment and non recruitment wa-i 
working over time at full pressure to cope with heavy demand* 
for timber from the Defence and ^uppiv Departments 

7 1 have not dealt at length with riausc fd) of mv firm* ot 

reference which Is concerned with condition^ tn mino* for tnc 
reason that labour conditions in coal mines of the proving have 
recentlv been the sublcct of a separate »n\r*t.cCifion bv Mr A 
Hughes TCS from Bengal and Mr G I 

this province and I understand from Mr Hurhrs that his report 
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will cover this term of reference of my enquiry I have also in 
paragraphs 72 to 80 -of The Aboriginal Pioblem in the Balaghat 
District dealt somewhat generally with the question as far as 
manganese mines are concerned Statistics were collected of the 
number of aboriginal employees m 'the collieries in Chanda Dis- 
trict and in the Pench Valley they ‘•'are only a minority of the 
workmen Generally *spea.kingj;^ conditions are satisfactory only 
in the large mines .with,- a<Je^qjia'tc capital At Balkrshah they 
are frankly appalling^ "an^i’* I seldom seen^human beings 

living in such squalor as Aie miners of- this are^ during the 
monsoon 1 can only endorse ifi advance what irfeel’ sure will 
be said about this by Mr A Hughes and Mr G L Watson 
Most of the aboriginal workeis here are Gond immigrailfs"' re- 
cruited in adjacent districts of the Nizam’s Dominions, But the 
housing standards do not begin to compare with -those in the 
collieries at Sirgareni and Kolhagudam in Wafan gal 'District and. 
the jilanned miners’ housing in the new gold '‘'mining 's'etflemetit 
at Piatti in Raichur Di^jtrict In the Pench Valley there are matS^-' 
aboriginal miners, But they generally comedo theinunes-'dhify'- 
from their villages I was not favourably uppressed by' the- sani- 
tary conditions in the smaller mines I saw' however, no parti- 
cular evidence that these aboriginals were being detribalized by 
the contacts which they make when working m the mines On 
the contrary they can earn better wages and thus through the 
mines escape from the moneylender and the alien landlord 
Nearly all the big coal and manganese mines do admirable public 
health work, providing hospitals and dispensaries for the miners 
and their families and the adjacent villages, and the Pench Valley 
Coal Company and the Central Provinces Manganese Ore Com- 
pany are doing invaluable anti-raalarial work The recommenda- 
tions 54 and 55 of my Balaghat Report that financial ability ade- 
quately to house mine labour should be required of all applicants 
for mining leases, and the extension to mines qf the Payment of 
Wages Act should be considered, would be my only general 
recommendations on this term of reference apart from support 
of such recommendations as Messrs A Hughes and G L Watson 
may make in respect of housing and deductions from wages 

CHAPTER II —STATISTICAL 

8 The 1941 census results have not been completed The 
decision greatly to abbreviate the normal census statistics and 
to have no census report at least until after the war has been an 
unfortunate interruption of the long and valuable series of decen- 
nial tables on the basis of which so much Government work for 
aboriginals and others depends The 1941 table of castes and 
tribes has not yet been completed, and therefore for statistics of 
the strength of individual aboriginal tribes we are still dependent 
upon the 1931 census tables But we have some general 1941 
figures available The first table at the end of this Report, com- 
piled from Imperial Table XIII of 1941, gives the total tribal 
population of each district in 1931 and 1941 with the tribal per- 
centage of the total population In this table, as in all statistics 
used m this Report except Table II, I have omitted all reference 
to the figures of tribal religion They are meaningless It is 
impossible to say where a man’s religion ceases to be tribal or 
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Degini to be Hindu Fluctuation m the percentagei of abori 
gmals returned as animists or tribal by religion occur m different 
diitricts at different censuies and are no true index even of the 
degree to which the tnbal religion is becoming hinduued Much 
depends upon the approach To this qif^tion made by individual 
enumerators If I were myself an enuqterator I could guarantee 
to make almost all abongyials cxceptnhe super hmduised Raj 
Gond landlord answer that they^were* tribal by religion The 
following extract from Mr Verfier'' Elwin s recent pamphlet 
Loss of Nerve correctly summarises the true position — 


T'he j-eligion of the Indian aboriginal outside Assam 
^ould be regarded as a religion of the Hmdu family with a 
special relation to the exciting dangerous catastrophic 
Shivaite type but as having a distmct existence of its own 
For purooses of the Census all aboriginals should be classed 
as Hindus by religion but separate returns of their num 
^ hers by race should be provided Much resentment has been 
•' caused bv official missionary and even scientific attempts to 
separate the tnbpmen from the Hindus on religious grounds 
and some of the hostility to the Census in nationalist circles 
js due to this In earlier years the Census classified tribal 
religion as animist later the expr^ion followers of tribal 
rchgion was used The test proposed was to ask a person 
whether he worshipped Hindu or tnbal gods 

This distinction was meaningless On the one hand 
the abongmal is always willing to worship a few more gods 
if by doing so he can gam some matenal or social benefit, 
on the other the Hindu has no objection to including tnbal 
gods in a pantheon of thirty three crorct of deities Among 
the Gonds Bhera Pen is easily translated into Bara Deo and 
then to Maha Deo ft is hara to understand why the Census 
of India continues to record statistics of religion which every 
one knows are scientifically valueless and are used or mu 
us«i only for political purposes At eiery Ccniu* there it 
an outbreak oi Hindu raiiiionary activity to persuade the 
abonginals to return themselves as Hindus This is perfcctl) 
Icmtimate activity and in fairness it must be said that 
Mohammedans and Christians arc equally anxious to inflate 
their numbers Any effort to prevent this docs more hafni 
than good In 1941 a Deputy Commisiioner of Bctul 
threatened a prominent Congressman with prosccufion if nc 
continued to persuade the Gonds to return thcmicU cs as 
Hindus the result was that c>cn Hindu in the District tclt 
It his sacred dut> to see that the Gonds did so Bihar 
Census Commiiiioncr proposed the 'cO *cnilble lest ol 
whether a man obicncd Hindu or tnbal fcslivali the 
who kept the SarhuJ would be returned as fpliowing Iril^ 
religions the Unon who observed Dnali and tioli would he 
a Hindu Rut for some reason this caused an uproar among 
the Hindus of the Proxince and as a deputations 

and a newspaper campaign the test was anercti ^ . 

The real problem howc%cr is not whelher Gonds or 
Murias arc Hindus or not or whether 
Hindus or not but how far contact with Ilindmim has afreet 
^ tribal rchgion Here is a very cunoiis question Why 
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18 It that the Gonds, Pardhans and Baigas of Mandla, who 
live along the mam Hindu pilgrim route to sacred Amar- 
kantak, have hardly any religion at all, either Hindu or 
tribal, while the Murias who live in Bastar far from Hindu 
influence have a highly developed, authoritative, and richly 
furnished system of worship that is actually, while wholly 
tribal, far more akin to real Hinduism? The Mandla 
aboriginal is complkely rhinduised, yet he knows nothing 
of the religion; the Bastar , aboriginal is quite un-hinduised, 
yet his care of the gods, his beautiful little shrines, his sac- 
rifices and festivals, his priests and pilgrimages have much in 
common with Hinduism ” 


9 The second table gives the 1941 figures of the Partially 
Excluded Areas and adds two columns showing the number of 
persons returned as literate in those areas The- figures of literacy 
are not quite accurate, the census table from which they have 
been taken gives all the literate of the Sanjan-Balod, Garchiroli 
and Bilaspur tahsils to those parts of the tahsils which are not 
Partially Excluded, while in Sironcha Tahsil it attributes all the 
literate to the Partialjy Excluded Area, the^“ Ahin Zam;ndari 
These are obvious mistakes and the absurdity of the confusion 
IS further shown by the fact that the table gives all the persons 
m Sironcha Tahsil literate in English to the khalsa area, which 
is not Partially Excluded and according to the same table has 
no person literate in an Indian language 

10 Table III gives the total strength of the aboriginal tribes 
for which statistics were recorded in 1931 The total is not 


exhaustive because certain tribes were omitted The Agaria are 
an aboriginal blacksmith tribe, which has not been separately 
classified in any recent census because they are invariably con- 
fused with the non-aboriginal cultivating Agharia caste. Their 
strength in 1911 according to the 1911 Census Report (paragraphs 
283 and 306) was 9,500 m the province, including the former 
Central Provinces States The Arakh tribe, which is mentioned 
in the body of the report, and is found mostly in the^ Marathi- 
speaking districts, numbered about 2,000 in 1911 The important 
Nihal or Nahal tribe which lives in the Korku country and for 


the most part speaks the Korku language was not separately 
classified in 1931 the 1911 census gives their number as 12,403 
The other tribes, with the 1911 figures in brackets, when avail- 
able, are Bhimma, a small tribe of musicians in the Gond coun- 
try; Naikar (2,192), an off-shoot of the Bhil found in the Mara- 
tha districts, Mannewar (1,601), described in paragraph 284 of 
the 1911 Census Report as the lowest class of the Koya Gond, 
from whom they have split off found only m South Chanda, 
Kalanga (1,754), found in Phuhhar Zamindari and probably a 
branch of the Kalinga tribe of Madras mixed with Kawar; Dhoh 
or Dhulia (4,914), soiretimes described as sub-ca‘!te of B^isor. 
on the sole ijasis of a common occupation, basket-making , 
Dhoba an aboriginal cultivating class in Mandla district 2,000 
or 3 000 strong and quite different from the Dhobi, washerman 
caste confusion with which is the reason why it has not been 
cif^nnrfltelv classified at any recent census^ Khond, of whom some 
310 arfmentToned in the 1930-31 Settlement Report of the Phul- 
]har, Bilaigarh-Katgi and Bhatgaon Zamindans as included in thr 


2 
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tenantry of the three estates There are of course other semi 
abongind or aboriginal castes The Gowari grazier caste in 
eludes the Gaiki or Gaika the word gatkt actually m the Gondi 
langimge means cowherd Many of tf^e Gowan and of the Gaikl 
are aboriginal and there is a sejrarafe^a^cle m Tubes and Castes 
of the Central Provinces on Gond GqCvan In the real wild 
abonginal tracts it is difficult to disfiiiguish between the Gond 
Bai^ or Korku and the caste whether the graiier 

IS desenbed in census retunu as'vAhir Rawat Gowan or Gaika 
The usuaf Gond cowherd belongs to the sub tribe Thathia 
which according to paragraph of the 1921 census report was 
then include m the Gond^ statistics In Tubes and Castes of 
the General Provinces volume I page 414 Thathia are defin^ 
as a sub-ttibe of Gond also called Gaiki or Mahato m Betul 
They are distinct from Thothia a sub division of Pardhan who 
live by begging" . 

“Ttl In the really backward aboriginal tracts the aborl^nal 
way 'of life is largely shared bv all the villagers whether anon 
ginal ar>members of backward Hindu castes or the ^heduled 
Castes Many officials and others answering the questionnaires 
m this enquiry have protested against special treatment for 
abonginals as unfair, there being no* reason in their view why 
thev should be specially selected from amongst their fellow 
Indians for remedial measures The special reason is that though 
they constitute 3 000 000 of the population of the province thev 
ha\e been neglected in the past and are educationally and poll 
tlcally unfitted to hold their own and protect their interests in 
the provincial legislature and local bodies or against the ex 
ploiter Not a tenth of the special steps that have been taken 
for the Scheduled Ca&tes or Horijans has been taken for the 
obon^nals Moreover in the Partially Excluded Areas at least 
prob^ly also in the other backward areas It will be imponlble 
to exclude members of the backward and menial castes from the 
benefits of measures designed for the abonginal In Berar for 
example the notification under section 66 of the Land Revenue 
Code placing restrictions on transfer of land m the occupation 
of aboriginal tribes and backv.ard castes notified not onl> such 
true aboriginals as Gond Korkni and Nihal but alio such menial 
castes as Mang Chamar and Mahar such grazfer casfci as Gnofj 
and Go\van and such backward Hindu castes as Banjara and 
Wanjan* 


12 Table IV deals with abonginal languages The figures 
have to be the 1931 figures because language statistics have not 
been sorted In the 1941 census another unfortunate omission, 
because so much of educational policy m tribal areas should 
depend upon the extent to which the tribal languages 
The figures show alio the extent to which the sneakers of frihal 
languages can sneak Hindustani or Manthi I 
figures of the Gondi speakers who alio know Tclu^ and Korku 
and of the Korkiwt>eakcrs ^ho also kn^ Gondi Actually 
however of the ^ 005 Gonds in Sironc ha Tahul 9 101 oni) knew 

W*nUn rtiltr ^ 

for f*u thrmvlrr* rwtt f,** dm rmf frtm 

IWiJini ibry ire rducJikm»Tlf frftd k*ciiJ1t Iru 
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Telugu alsa. It is commonly assumed that every Maria in 
Sironcha Tahsil has a smattering of Telugu. This is quite un- 
true, especially around Bhamragarh, where the Medical Depart- 
ment has been apt to make a point of posting a Telugu-speakmg 
Assistant Medical Officer, who soon finds his Telugu useless. 
Apart from some 40D Go‘nd-m the other parts of Chanda District 
and 252 in the Kelapur talii^^of Yeofmal District, no other Gond 
in the province speak Telugu ^^as^>vell as their mother-tongue 
Practically no Gond also knfew,, Korku, even in the areas where 
the tribes live side by side In 1931 there were only 260 Gond 
in the whole province who could speak Korku, and only 23 
Korku who could speak Gondi In BetuI District it'-^;^'!!! be seen 
that the number of Gondi-speakers is some 3,000 greater than the 
number of Gond, probably because of the classification of Gondi- 
speaking herdsmen as Gowan The number of Gondi-speakers 
is great, 946,702 out of 2,058,182 Gond; but the', very numerous 
Gond population of Raipur, Bilaspur and Drug 'Districts, ^the 
Dindori tahsil of Mandla and half of the Baihar tahsil of,Bhla- 
ghat have long lost their tribal language Elsewhere, however, . 
comparative figures show that so far from Gondi dying gut there 
is a steady increase in the number who speak it Korku-speakers 
numbered 152 838 in 1931 against 167,897 Korku It is not deai 
whether the Korku population figure included also Nihal, but 
again it is clear that the bulk of the tribe retains its tribal 
language 

13 Besides the languages in the table the_ following other 
tribal languages were spoken in 1931 in the province by the num- 
ber of speakers bracketed against them . — 

Phili (25,308 in Nimar and 4,581 in Berar) , 

Kolami (25,647 in Yeotmal and 2,520 in Wardha); 

Halbi (3,340); 

Oraon (2,456, of whom 2,143 were in Bilaspur and the rest 
in Raipur); 

Kherw^ari (1,525 ; 1,170 m Raipur, the rest in Bilaspur) ; and 

Kharia (703 Raipur and 491 Bilaspur). 

14 I have not attempted to comment on statistics of indi- 
vidual districts, but the notes on loss of land in Chapter III in 
each of the 19 districts of the province are generally preceded by 
a short account of the composition of the aboriginal population 
of the district. 




PART II 


LOSS OF ABORIGINAL LAND AND DEBT 

“ Pnvium Vivere ” 

‘1 heard the ernne cry unto men his greeting 

To tell them it uns time to dn\c the plough , 

Ah friend ! he set m> sorr> heart a-bcating 

For otheis have ir\\ fertile acres now ** 

Thcognib, 11 1197-1200 

(Translated by Sir William Mams ' 

“He IS sowing seed in a hard land, 

Where the plough breaks and he has to make it new 
He dri\cs the plough and scatters seed, 

But there is no han^cst of his toil “ 

(A Pardhan Karma Song from Mandla, no 242, 

Songs of the Forest^ EhMn and Hiwale ) 




CHAPTER III —LOSS OF TENANCY AND RYOTWARl 
LAND IN THE CENTRAL PROVINCES 

15 Introductory. — ^Tshe third term of reference of my enquiry 
was ‘^the extent to whicli'ihe abdriginal tenantry of the province 
need protection against ‘expropriation, whether by means of an 
extension ot the Land A][iet}ayion ‘ Act or otherwise, and with 
special reference to the prov^[&'ibn6-/of the Central Provinces Ten- 
ancy Act” In some way this’^'Eranch of the enquiry is a key to 
the whole position of the aboriginal of the province As he is 
steadily losing the land that he holds in proprietary and tenancy 
right while at the same time his numbers are 'increasing, he 
descends through the stage of a sub-tenant or a so-called partner- 
ship-cultivator or hataidai to that of a farm-servant^ often tilling 
what were formerly his own acres for an absentee Hindu or 
Muslim malguzar, tenant or moneylender, untfli ip the end even 
this stand-by disappears and he becomes a casual labourer and 
sinks to the status of the menial castes This chapter of my 
report therefore first examines the position of the abot^ginal ten- 
ants and ryots in the Central Provinces The next chapter deals 
with the existing Land Alienation Act and Its effect in saving the 
aboriginal proprietor and through him the tenant, and is followed 
by a chapter on loss of aboriginal land in Berar 

16 In 1935 when opinions were called for on the means of 
securing the moral and material elevation of the aboriginal tribes 
of the province, I put forward the suggestion that the Central 
Provinces Land Alienation Act should be extended to aboriginal 
tenants in certain areas so hs to prevent them transfering or losing 
their holdings to non-aboriginals This matter was subsequently 
m 1936 referred to Commissioners and Deputy Commissioners 
for more detailed opinion The majority opinion was that the 
protection afforded by the Land Alienation Act to aboriginal 
village and plot proprietors should be extended to aboriginal 
tenants also The matter was discussed at the Commissioners’ 
Conference on June 3rd, 1937, the conference was of opinion that 
such protection would be useful, but only in certain tracts on the 
fringe of aboriginal couTltry between the plains and the plateaux 
It was pointed out that with the existing revenue and tenancy 
system it would be difficult to secure absolute protection, espe- 
cially in tracts where surrender of holdings by aboriginals is 
frequent The conference, however, recommended that permis- 
sive legislation should be undertaken to provide amongst other 
things than so far as possible holdings from which aboriginals 
had been ejected or which had been abandoned by them should 
only be re-allotted to aboriginals, and that aboriginal absolute 
occupancy tenants should be placed on the same footing in 
respect of alienation as aboriginal plot-proprietors {mahk- 
maqbuza) 

17 These recommendations and the whole question were 
subsequently considered by the Provincial Government, and a 
Bill to amend the Land Alienation Act was drafted A summarj’ 
of this is given in paragraph 121 below It was suggested, how- 
ever, that the Bill could only operate to prevent the expropria- 
tion *o{ the aboriginals in the narrow fringe of the country" between 
the main plains and the hilly country, in which are found both 
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settled abonginali and Hindu cuitivatori pushed out by the 
pressure on the soil from the plains It was pointed out that 
It was dracult to apply the Bill as drafted to districts mamly in 
habited by aboriginals such as Mandla Jn such cases aboriginal 
cultivation IS shitting and often a systerfi of cultivation by rotation 
prevails about 40 per cent ot the holt^ings being cultivated at a 
time this is left fallow afier^ or 4 years and the tenant then cul 
tivates another part of his hfelt^ing"^ In this rotation however 
he does not stick closely to hia boundane* and considerable 
variations m his holding consequently occur It was" suggested 
that it would mvite difficulties to apply to cultivation m this 
kind a law laying down a principle tnai a holding once aborigt 
nal should always be aboriginal that even in predominantly 
abongmai tracis sbonginais seldom exceeded two-thirds of the 
tenantry and that when holdings were not fixed it was iraprac 
ticable to on a ngid division of land into aboriginal and 

non aboriginal A further difficulty was pointed out that abori 
ginals move from one village to an adjacent one on very bttic 
provocation so that the landlord might be handicapped m re- 
allotting the holding when no suitabw abongmai wanted it 

18 The B U was however shelved in view of the impending 
introduction of the lenancy lAmendment) BiIL which became 
law on 5th June 1940 except m the Partially Excluded Areas It 
was. suggested that the number of abongmai absolute occupancy 
tenants was so small that it was not worth protecting them and 
that the scheme of the Land Alienation Act was so dmerent from 
that of the Tenancy Act as it stood before the recent Amendment 
Act^ that it would be better to give whatever protection was 
decided upon for aboriginal tenants by amendments of the 
Tenancy Act rather than of the Land Alienation Act 

19 Both before and after the drafting of the Bill thus shelved 
a number of applications and resolutions had been received from 
aboriginals pressing for some protection on fhc ground that 
they were losing their holdings Not only has no such protection 
been given but with the passing into laiv of the Tenancy 
(Amendment) BiiJ and the revolutionaiy changes aficeted by It 
in the la^v of occupanc) tenure vNhcrcb> an occupanc> tenant 
IS permitted to transfer b> sale an> rifjht in his holding to an> 
other person, the danger of the abongmai losing his land has 
been intensified The problem was recognised during me dts 
cutsiont on the Tenanev (Amendment) Bill and the Hon bic 
Mr Gokhale in his speech before the Provincial I^iilativc 
Asfcmbl> on August ]4th 3939 (page 692 of the Aisembl> I rp- 
ccedings Volume VI of 1939) pointed out that while the right 
of transfer might not safcl> be conferred at the present stage in 
the aboriginal and backward Iracli that was a matter for the 
^Icct Committee to decide But unfortunateI> the matter was 
not attended Id b> the Select Committee and was perhaps over 
looked when the final diicusiions of the Bill m the light of the 
Select Committee i Report were expedited in view of the 
impending resignation of the Miniitiy 

20 It is. therefore essential to decide without further dela> 
whal should be done to protect the remaining aboriginal tenants, 
especial!) In view of the fact tlwt except In the I»arlbllr Kxcluded 
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Areas, the Central Pro\inces Tenancy (Amendmei 
{Act XI of 3940), has come mto force, and occupanc 
free to Iransfci their holdings The only section: 
in which power was taken to e\cludc from the ope 
sections any areas not ripe for them were sectioi 
adding to the Tenancy Act' new sections 8-A and 36- 
ing tenants to acquire inaJik vwql}u::a rights Ap 
fact that ver> few aboriginals will be in an cconomi 
take advantage of these new’ sections, there is no ne 
thcni from their operation, because as soon as t 
holding is converted into a maJik maqhuza holding, 
cally becomes subject to the protection of the Land A1 

23 As It had been suggested that the nqmber 
absolute occupancy tenants w’as too small to be W’ort 
at the time of the enquiries described in the follo'w 
having been made in the light of the previous cc 
I asked Deputy Commissioners to report in the ar( 
by them the number of aboriginal absolute occup 
and the extent of their holdings The table bek 
result for all districts, except Saugor, wdierc thi 
looked . — 

Aboriginal Ab^^olutc Occupancy T 


t — 


District 

Number of tennnts 

Aibsolutc oc 
held by tt 

(1) 

(2) 

' (3 

Jubbulpore 

1,267 

6,0 

Mandla 

195 

2,4' 

'Hoshangabad 

832 

7.2 

Nirmr 

16 

i; 

Betul 

1,008 

12.0( 

Chhmdwara 

l,8!2 

20,6^ 

Wardha 

128 

1.3( 

Nagpur 

249 

b7( 

Chanda 

804 

37,21 

Bhandara 

324 

2,2! 

Balagbat 

337 

3,5 

Raipur 

1,952 

14,5' 

Bilaspur 

1,436 

5.H 

Drug 

2,504 

15,5 

Central Provinces 

(less 12,864 

139,9! 


Saugor) — 

A total of nearly 13,0(X) tenants holding 140,000 ac 
indication that it is worth w’hile to protect the aboi 
lute occupancy tenants Had the enquiry been com; 
the districts and for all the proprietary villages of tl 
the figures would probably have gone up to 15,000 
150,000 acres 

22 For the general enquiry into the loss of 
land by aboriginals,'^ figures from each of the fifteen 
the Central Provinces were collected under the or 

♦The instructions specified the following tribes as aboriginal — 
Gond (including Raj-Gond)» Maria, Muna, Pardhan, Pathan, I 
Thot" a, Thathia Bhattia, Gaiki, Pai^a, Korku (mcl 
Nahal or Nihal, Moghia, Agaria, Andh. Baiga, Bhaina,_E 
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Deputy Comraisiioners m a form prepared by me to compare 
the number of aboriginal tenants and ryoU and the total acreage 
held by them in their district* at each of the successive land reve 
nue settlements and according to thc^annual village paper* of 
the, revenue year 1939-40 In many disbt^ts it was found that the 
r^ords of the first settlemen^l^were ^dj^ective or were written in 
Mom or Urdu which the tperat^ patwans who id the bulk 
of the work could not interpret ^Moreover in moat of the prov 
ince there was such an immensfc increase m the area held not 
only^ by all tenants but -also by aboriginal tenants m the great 
period of agricultural expansion between the round of settle- 
ments which took place ^cr ^he formation of the province in 
the sixties, oL the last century and the first round of revision 
settlements took place m the nineties that although some 

district* refiim^ the figures of the first settlement no use has 
been made' of them as no useful inference could be drawn from 
them moreover they were very incomplete for several area* 
In compiling all the statistics many distnet ofiicers omittwf those 


villages where thdre never had been any aboriginal tenant* and 
in certain distncts I confined the enquiri 


enquiries to selected areas in 
order to reduce the work The general results of the enquiij^ 
are shown for malguzan villages m Table V at the end of this 
reporL and for ryotwari villages in Table VI In Tabic* VII 
and VIII the results of my enquiry in zamindan and malguzan 
village* are partially anal>Bed bj drviing the province info areas 
where aboriginal* have lost land and areas where thc> ha\c 
gained land Table VII shows the los| area and Table VIII the 
gain area Before proceeding to general concluuonij the fol 
lowing page* discus* in turn conditions in each district of the 

J rovince The discussion i* fuller in the diitricti of Saugor. 
ubbulpore Mnndla Bctu! Chhindwara Chanda Balaghat and 
Drug thamjn 'Others because m these district* the general cnquir> 


was supplemented b> specific enquinei made under my direction 
in the light of the dufnct returns or by m> persomi obicna 


tion* on tour 


Saugor District*" 

23 Parts of thi* diftnct arc t\pical of the v.a\ m '^h'^h 
aboriginal* arc graduall> losing rheir land and becoming Iandl«» 
labourer* or so-called partner* in cultivation on botat vitn llic 
nev, owner* of their former lands The combined S^gor and 
Damoh diitricl in 1941 had n tribal population of 83 a latl 
of 4 000 imcc 1931 there is nlwajt a good deal of migration 
between the district and Pundclkhand and it has been noted h\ 
Mr Noronha ICS that several Good were in recent 
encouraged to migrate into Bhopal State b> a colomratipn scheme 
in which thev were offered on cas\ terms land h^^hen up 

from waste In the entire district S9 men in t\crv 1 (wt of tne 
population arc aboriginal either Cond or STwira b) trihe ' 
few Sawara owm anj land and so it ma> be (a! cn that mrarfy afJ 
the 85,500 acres of land shown in Table I ai Jirld bv aboriginal 
tenants in lOVWO bclonr^ to Gond tenant In the entire 
district tills iiea lias fallen b> H '4)1 acre^ \incc the pemullinnte 
etilcmtnl le m about \c‘ar^ I ui »n tun t h<d* ami 

Kburai the ^.bnrumal icinrw holdin f jm ri rr fr< fn v 
to acrev Omitinu. ilu c irtuv fr nu v oiistdcniion in tne 
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ies( of iic diiirict the fail in tlie aboriginal area during 50 years 
has been Iron' 96,100 to 78, /OO acres The Gond thus have lost 
18 in every 100 acies In the same period the total number of 
aboriginal tenants has risen from 10,446 to 11,996 

,“1- process hns/bcen most marked in Rehli TahsiL In 
JOdi, 22,500 ol the 58,500 'T^pnd oT>the district lived in this tahsil 
and the aboriginals constituted lo2-per cent of the population 
Almost all these Gond now sp'eak only the local Bundeli dialect 
of Hindi E^cept for the few remaining malguzars, they tend to 
concentrate in villages in definable tiacts In the tahsil 3,394 
aboriginals held 35,248 acres of tenancy land at the penultimate 
settlement In 1939-40 the number of tenants had risen to 3,607 
but the total area of their holdings had fallen to 29,778 acres 
In erv thousand acres thc> have thus lost 161, vdiije the average 
holding per tenant has fallen from 13 9 to 8 25' n'eres Some 
detailed enqu rv was made by Mr Noronha in the-Xo&lj area of 
the tahsil in 22 villages, in each of which Gond constitute 80 
or 90 per cent of the population Despite this overwhelming 
preponderance, of the 847 holdings m the villages aboriginals 
hold onb 439, and 408 have passed to non-aboriginals Nearly 
all these non-abori'^inal tenants live in other 'villages and have 
their fields in the Gond villages cultivated by Gond, often the 
previous owners of the fields 

25 Mr Noronha examined the causes and considers that 
broadly speaking, the root cause is the Bania, despite the fact 
that in theory under the Tenancy Act (until the recent amend- 
ments) occupancy land could not be sold for debt Mr Noronha 
puts the process in this way A Gond borrows Rs 100 from a 
Bania at 24 per cent annual interest Besides paying this interest 
he has to meet the rent of his holding and maintain himself-and 
his family One of two things happens If he pays his interest, 
he falls into arrears of rent and is ultimately e]ected If he does 
not pay the interest, in due course the Bania attaches his cattle 
and movable property Having no cattle, he cannot plough , 
the land is uncultivated , he cannot pay the rent, he is ejected 
Mr Noronha found instances of this in every village he inspected, 
even in the rare cases where the Bania concerned was an honest 
man When the holding contains good soil, the Bania keeps it 
for himself and cultivates it through Gond labour As many as 
52 villages in this tract, mainly inhabited by aboriginals, belong 
to the great Daga banking family of Nagpur and are managed 
by their agents These agents are friendly with the local Banias 
When the Bania puts thelcrew on his illiterate debtor and desires 
to get hold of his land, the agents readily ‘arrange the landlord’s 
consent to the transfer, and, as Mr Noronha puts it, “a nazarana 
is paid, of which perhaps 25 per cent goes to the Dagas, the 
Bania gets the land and every one is happy— except the Gond” 
Mr Noronha found that the Gond lost his absolute-occupancy 
holdings even more easily than his occupancy, by sales for arrears, 
by foreclosuies of mortgages, or through sheer bankruptcy, due 
usually to improvidence or extravagance 

26 Mr Noronha speaks also of fraudulent sub-tenancies 
as a means by which the Bania gets his debtor’s land The Bania 
gets himself recorded in the patwari’s papers as the sub-tenant 
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?r but does ndt pfl> any sub rent Thu goo on for 

15 or 20 years at a stretch at the end of v,hich he frequently gets 
recorded as tenant almost by adverse possession An example 
IS the case of Ghanihiam Gond of Dongana who long ago bor 
rowed money from a Bania As far tack as the Bania 

wafc entered m the patwan s papers (and the last settlement 
record) as in possession of Ghanshiam s holding as lub-tcnant 
The debt graduallv rose to Us 1^700 but m 1939 when Ghan 
shinm applied to the Debt Conaiiation Board Sheoprasad claim 
cd only Ks 216 as due to him but did not mention that he was 
in pojuesiion of Ghanihiam s field hit, object was to get the 
balance of Rs 1 484 written off against the possession of the 
holding He succeeded Ghanshiara died recently and his son 
IB paying off the Rf 100 for which the Rs 216 balance was con 
ciliated in anpual instalments of Rs 10 in return the Bania has 
let bun keep a' miserable valueless patch of bhatua soil To 
show th^* extent to which deceit can go Mr Noronha obseivcs 
that when he was looking into the case Ghanshiam s son Par 
manand produced ai his most impor ant title-deed a page tom 
out of the Army and Navy Stores catalogue for 1918 which he 
■aid hu father hacT fold him to keep because of its importance 
Father and ion were of course completely illiterate 

27 Another way m which the Bania scores and dodgei ihc 

f irovisions of the Tenancy Act is by having the Gond debtor s 
and sab to a sub tenant who pays the sub-rent to the Bania 
and not to the Gond 

28 Next comes the q^uestion of surrender As obicr\cd 
dunng a similar enquiry in Chhmdwara Diitrlct (tec paragraph 69 
below) nearly all the turrenden are unregistered and therefore 
invalid under section 89 of the Tenancy Act Aboriginal! sur 
render their lands generally for one of three rcaiont — 

(a) the tenant is too poor to pay the rent 

(M the landlord or hit agent want* to lease the land to 
some non aboriginal tenant and thereby tecure pa\ 
ment of a nazaratia i c the capitalised value of the 
difference between the fcttloment rent and i\hatc\cr 
rent he can terew out of the new tenant (in caict of 
this kind tljc landlord usually thrcatcni the tenant 
that he will ha\c him CMCtcd for rental arrears 
whether he ii in arrears or nbt and that in the pro 
ccjt he will also lose his mo\'ablc property accord 
ing to Mr Noronha there u great laxit) oxer the 
giMng and keeping of rent receipts) or 
(c) the malguzar ^^antt to get more punctual and profitable 
tenants 

The surrender is not registered because cither the tenant is 
too poor to pay the registration fee or there it somctlitng iinup' 
bana m the transaction the tenant being forced to lurrcnucf 
by Ihrcaii or undue mflucnct At one time the l^nd records staiJ 
used to accept such unregistered surrender* and the patta 
or lease and record the change of occupation in the annual 
papers they no longer do iht* but the anomaloiu position 
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rCvSulls th.it though the I.ind is recorded in the ii.'ime of the Gond 
Iciiant, fh.it IS his sole connection uith it jnd .inother person 
cultivnfes it .ind pn\s tlic rent 

29 Mr Nqronlia points out .ilso that one cause of the loss 
of land by aboriginals is that they are frequently left only with 
the poorest fields containing thp soil known locally as hhaiiia 
liliaiua c.in be cultivated only for three years continuously, after 
which It must have a resting fallow for a period varying from 
three to six years according to its situation, etc The average* 
occupanc> holding, as we have seen, is about 8 acres But even 
if a tenant has 12 acres, half of it ought always to remain fallow, 
yet rent has to be paid on it as usual “The more substantial 
tenants can afford to pay rent because with greater output their 
unit costs (of which overheads are very important, and in these 
circumstances rent may be considered an overhead) are low, 
also their gross profits are higher But there are very few sub- 
stantial Gond tenants Most of them fall into arrears because 
they cannot afford to pay the rent on their fallow land- as well as 
their other charges^ The very continuity of occupancy may thus 
be a drawback Their only asset is bhafiia .land, which is not 
worth taking except as a last resort, no Bania'^wiII take an acre 
of bJiaitta if instead he can get a bullock The tenant is secure 
in tlie possession of the land because it is worthless to any one 
else He must bear the burden of unproductive cultivation and 
heavy costs On the other hand the catch-tenant, who is allowed 
to break up patches of grass-land and is a tenant-at-will, is better 
off, since he has only to pav rent whilst he actually cultivates, 
and he cultivates as long as he pays, because no one wants his 
bit of barren bhatna — there is his security of tenure Many 
aboriginals are finding this out and acting with unexpected in- 
telligence Thus two years ago 31 tenants of Tumri surrendered 
their hhatiia holdings which were then recorded as chliote'^ghas 
Or minor grass land, but they continue to cultivate their former 
holdings on a year-to-year basis ” 

Jubbulpore District 

30 The aboriginal population of the district in 1941 was 
199,839, the percentage had fallen from 24 per cent in J931 to 
21 9 In 1931 the aboriginals constituted 27 4 per cent of the 
population in Murwara Tahsil, 23 8 in Sihora, 22 6 in Patan and 
21 8 m Jubbulpore 

31 According to Table I, between the penultimate settle- 
ment and 1939-40 in the whole district the number of aboriginal 
tenants rose from 19,023 to 20,105 and the area held by them from 
216,600 acres to 217,400 In other words there has been much 
more equillibrmm in this than in other districts both in the 
number of tenants and in the area held bv them The average 
aboriginal holding remains a little less than 11 acres One reason 
16 that there has not been in Jubbulpore District the great increase 
of the aboriginal population m the past 50 years that is charac- 
teristic of the province as a lyhole , m 1931 the aboriginal popula- 
tion of the district was in fact almost the same as in 1891 The 
chief elements in the aboriginal population of Jubbulpore in 1931 
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were Good including Pirdhan 


i95 997) Kol (57 827) Bhana 
In 189L Good nnd Pardhan 
- same m 1931) Kol 61 7(b 
329 * 


32 Nevertheleis the apparent lack of change in the district 
ms^pearB on a closer eiamination of the fibres of loii of land 
^ Sihora Murwara and Patan Tahiilg nna ^he Panagar and 
Khamaria Revenue Inspector g circles of Jubbulpore Taluil there 
hag been a fall in the "area held by aboriginali m the past 50 yean 
from 136 500 acres to 118 7(X) or of 1^ acres in every thousand 
while the number of abonginai tenants has risen from 14 775 to 
15 383 In the rest of the diatnct that is to say m the Bargi and 
Kundam eitde* of Jubbulpore Tahsil the numoer of nboriginal 
tenants has^ risen from 4 248 to 4 722 and the area held by theni 
from (Wft^acres to 98 700 acres These two circles comprise 
the typic^ Jifaongmal country on the Mandla border of Jubbul 
pore District where cultivation has been steadily expanding and 
conditions are not unlike those of Mandla District the soiTg are 
poor and need Jong resting fallows but the population is not 
large and the ffvppage holding being gtill 21 acres the aborminalt 
can give their lands some rest Things however are different 
elsev^ere particularly m parts of Sihora and Murwara Tahsils 
In the Majnoli and Slecmanabad circles of Sihora and the Barhi 
circle of^ Murwara for example aboriginals have in this period 
lost rcflpectively 43 32 and M per cent of their lands In the 
two former circles however the number of tenants has fallen 
considerably though in the Br^rhi Circle there has been the usual 
rise In Munvara Tahsil tTcludmg the Rithi and Bijeragogarh 
circlel where aboriginal holdings have increased in area In the 
other three circles aboriginals have lost 21 per cent of their land 
fn.Sihorti Tahsil the average loss in all circles is 203 per cent but 
as vse have seen in two circles the loss is as high as 42 and 23 
per cent Here the average aboriginal holding is now onl> 53 
acres In Patan Tahsil it is 9 acres, in Murwara 8 2 and in the 
Pamgar circle of Jubbulporc onI> 5 4 acres in the latter circle 
where aboriginals are exposed -to the full blast of modern pro 
gress the number of aboriginal tenants has now fallen from W 
to 492 and they have lost 29 4 per cent of their holdings 


33 The soils of Murwara Tahsil and the aboriginal tracts 
of Sihora arc notoriouslj poor and the aboriginal holdings being 
so small that fallows arc out of the question it i* not surpniing 
that there is a good deal of trouble in these areas whcnc\cr rain 
fall II deficient Pnquincs v\crc made into the reasons for ihg 
hcavT fall in the abonglml tcnanc> area in some villages of the 
Barhi circle The reasons given arc the poorness of the sod 
the proximit) to Government forests and constant damage to 
crops from accr and the general exodus from all these village* 
in recent vears of Kol and Gond to the factories of Jubbulporc. 
Katni anJ K>morc and the Iime-stone tiusrncs of Kami and 
Kvmore for more lucrative work av labourers A few >ears back 
1 found one vdlage m Murwara TaliviJ from wlucli ? 

regular migration of men to work In tlie coal mines 
warn and the manganese mines of Nagpur Dulrict The fall in 
agricultural lcnanc> holdings therefore is nor nearly as mt/eh 
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due to deliberate expropriation by Hindu or Muslim malguzars 
and moneylendeis in the north of Jubbulpore District as it is else- 
where Economic causes make mine or factory labour more 
profitable than agriculture Nevertheless there is even here a 
good deal of loss of land from debt, and many cases can be found 
in v/hich good land has for this reason passed from aboriginal to 
non-aboriginal tenants 

Mandla District 

34 The whole of this area is Partially Excluded under sec- 
tion 91, Government of India Act, 1935 The tribal population 
in 1941 was 321,918 and 605 persons out <of every thousand 
(against 595 in 1931) were aboriginals Comparative' figures of 
the chief aboriginal tribes for 1911 and 1941 are — ■.. 


Tribe 

I9II 

1931 

Gond 

191,466 

219,136 

Pardhan 

11,538 

12,393 

Baiga 

18,684 

19,938 

Kol 

10,104 

10,924 


Mention should also be made of the Dhoba aboriginal tribe 
which numbers probably two or three thousand and includes 
some malguzars at censuses it is generally confused with Dhobi 
The figures m Table I show that in malguzan villages since 
Mr Bell’s land revenue settlement of 1904-10 the number of 
aboiiginal tenants and the area held by them has risen from 
23,424 holding 479,100 acres to 29,840 holding 568,000 acres 
The average holding has thus fallen in thirty years from 24 5 to 
19 acres In the same period the total number of ryots in ryot- 
wan villages of all communities has risen from 12,992 holding 
228,709_acres to 18,586 ryots holding 296,100 acres, and of aborigi- 
nal ryots from 9,669 holding 182,904 acres to 13,770 holding 
242,513 acres There has been a slight decline in ryotwari areas 
since' Mr Lillie’s settlement of 1928-30, but this has been due 
primarily to a series of lean years, in many of which land revenue 
suspension has been ordered, and to hea\^ loss of cattle from 
epizootic diseases The average holding of rvots of all villages 
has fallen in 30 years from 17 6 to 16 acres and that of aboriginal 
ryots from 19 to 17 6 acres Bearing in rnind the fact that much 
of the soil of this district is hciia which needs long resting 
fallows of the type mentioned above in the_ discussion of the 
Saugor figures, it is fairly clear that from now onwards pressure 
of population upon the soil is a factor to be considered There 
are still certain areas capable of excision from the Government 
forests Wisely it has been proposed at present before giving 
out these lands to develop some of them experimentally on the 
lines best suited for agriculture, the necessarj^ clearing, embank- 
ing, demarcation etc , being done on scientific lines as scarcity 
works during 1942 

35 No individual revenue inspector’s rircle shows an actual 
fall in the nre.i held by aborminal tenants in malauzari villages 
except the Nainpur Circle of Mandla Tahsil This circle i<j 
served bv the metre-aauge branch lines of the Bengal-Nagpur 
Railway from Nainpur to Mandla, Seoni and Jubbulpor.e, as veil 
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as 6y (he Mand/a-Seoni Public Works Department road and 
some branch forest and third class roadi At certain centres m 
me circle ni^ably Nampur and Pmdrai there arc moneylcnden 
in Circle the area held by aboriginal tenants has fallen 

trom 56.7tX) to 52 600 acres though the number of aboriginal 
tenants has increased from 3^63 to 3 W The fall m land hat 
only been 72 acres in every thousand but the process of expro- 
priation has bc^n apd is much more marked in individual pat 
wan circles Thus m patwari circles not 4 (which includes the 
bazar village of Patha Sihora) 9 (which includes Pmdrai railwTiy 
station), 10 and 11 ^between Pmdrai and Nampur) 12 and 18 

(around Ghiraidongri railwa> station) m the last thirU jears 

the nurab^ of aboriginal ryots has changed from 1 028 holding 
19^36 acTCT to 1 131 noldmg 15,823 acres The loss amounts to 
177 acres irt every thousand In this revenue inspector s circle 
the area held by all tenants has mcreaied from 85 o66 acres held 
by 5 362 tenants to 86 958 acres held by 7 264 tenants 

36 In paragraph 26 of Notes on the Abortgtnal 

Problem tn the Mandla District I pointed out that there vere 

alreadp^ colonies of non aboriginals at vanous centres such ai 
Karanjia Gorakhpu^ Garhasarai. Bajag Mawai Saranapur 
Niwas Narainganj, Shahpur Bichhia (Nmai) etc and that in 
these villages much of the land has posted to non aboriginals 
Examples ma> be teen around Mandla itself in Mandla Revenue 
InspectoPs Circle there is here and in the adjacent Anjania tract 
of Bichhia Circle a group of pahvari circles (noi 22 to 30 and 
34) where abonginals are in a minority Thus in natwan circle 
22 which II close to Bamhni a market tov\n ana raim’ay sti 
tion, m thirty years nboriginali ha\e changed from 164 holding 
2 732 acres to 2 p 9 holding 2 4M acres and in pat^\an circle 28 
through which pastes the Mandla Bilatpur rood 97 abongmaU 
holding 688 acres ha\c changed to 92 holding 332 acres In 
pahran circle 13 of Nnvas Tahid through which the Jubbulporc 
Mandla road pastes between Narainganj and Mandla J\horiRi 
nah have lost 398 out of 4 434 acres In the \illagc of Baujnar 
in patwari circle 33 cloie to Bichhia (Niwas) abongimls imc 
lost since the 1928-30 settlement 600 out of 1 038 acres In the 
same tahiil in patwari circles noj 36 and 37 around ihc im 
portant police station of Shahpura the aboriginal tcnimi and 
ryots (11 malguzari and 3 ryotuiri Milages) ha\c changed from 

holding 3^^ acres to 13o holding 2 ^53 acres in lliirlj >can 
in the adjacent patwari circle no 3S ttnee 1928-30 m iix 
gutari and three lyolwin Milages 223 ahongimli homing 
aercs have changed to 187 holdini, 5 130 acres In Dindori Tabsil 
(here IS a group of patwari circles around Dindorl (nos 17* m 
^ and 29 to 31) where Hindus arc m a majont) (man) of the 
villages belong to Rathor Tch nn excellent cuhivalmg ca*in 
here the Good arc gradiiallj being dt<placcd from flitir remain 
mg holdings In the 49 malguxan villages of then, icvc^ patwari 
circles m the past lliirlv vears the number of nni^lmriginalf 
has incrci*cd from holding serct to * tl73 holding 

21 801 acres m the same pcrlml nlninginal tenants ln\c clnnfrd 
frtMU 716 holdmi, 11 87S acrc-« lo bOO holdini fuV acres m 
uthcr words aborigiml have lo»f 2^2n acre* ind non ilM>rii;inai» 
have gamed 2 807 In the II r)f»twori vllhrci oI tl»c»c 
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circles non-aborigmals’ holdings have decreased from 7,943 to 
7,879 acres, but aboriginals’ have increased from 2,837 to 2,944 
acres, there are, however, three villages where there arc now no 
aboriginal r\ols In palwari circle no 37, which contains the 
market Milage of Garhasarai, in four malguzari villages aborigi- 
nals have lost 392 acres and in two ryotwari villages 745 acres 
since settlement, a loss of 25 per cent of their land m this circle 
In the adjacent market \illage of Gorakhpur, in patwan circle 
no 40, out of 592 acres held at the last settlement they have 
lost 242, non-aboriginals now ha\e 318 ncres more than they had 
in 190-1-10 Even m the six rvotwan villages of this circle, 
which include Patan and Sunpuri, the centres of Mr Elwin’s 
work, the aboriginal holdings have decreased in this period by 
774 acres out of 2,490, while non-abonginals’ have . increased 
from 424 to 500 The Karanjia patwan circle, mentioned in my 
Mandla Notes as an active centre of exploitation, tells the same 
talc The circle consists of two malguzari and two ryotwari 
villages, m the malguzari villages aboriginals have lost 379 out 
of 2,344 acres and in ryotwari 281 out of 872 acres, a . total loss 
of 670 acres, while in the whole circle non-aboriginals have gained 
358 acres; the balance represents either the land which has gone 
to the malguzars or the land abandoned by aboriginals, who 
have absconded to escape from moneylenders 

37 These examples bear out the thesis in paragraphs 26 
and 27 of my Mandla Notes that even in an area like Mandla 
the aboriginal tenants should be protected against thoughtless 
transfer of their lands by the extension of the Land Alienation 
Act to tenancy land also 

38 There is another important point of view' from w'hich 
this question must be considered in Mandla District Mr E S 
Hyde, ICS, till recently Deputj' Commissioner, points out that 
the quality of the aboriginals’ holding is deteriorating, es- 
pecially in Mandla Tahsil, and that even m ryotwari villages 
the better land is passing to non-aborigmals , he has noticed 
several examples The malguzars have for years been getting 
hold of the best lands in their villages for themselves Forced 
surrenders of holdings and exchanges of good land with bad land 
of larger areas are common In the malguzari villages of 
Mandla Tahsil during the settlement of 1904-10 the average 
rental of an aboriginal holding was Rs 11-7-0, it is now 
Rs 7-9-0, although there has intervened the settlement of 
1928-30, which considerably enhanced the rents The total 
rents assessed in the 1928-30 settlement were Rs 2,48,434, 
against Rs 1,60,263 in the 1904-10 settlement, but the total rents 
assessed on aboriginals in the recent settlement were Rs 1,05,894 
against Rs 1,12,513 assessed m 1904-10 This fall in the aborigi- 
nal assessment m contrast to the 50 per cent increase of the total 
assessment is a significant proof of the way in which aboriginals 
have been deprived of the best lands Furthermore in 1939-40 
aboriginal tenants, though holding 80 per cent of the tenancy 
land in the district (817,231 out of 1,084,591 acres), were assessed 
to only Rs 2,90,713 out of a total assessment of Rs 5,22,503 
Mr Hyde observes that this '‘i& in what the author of the 
Mandla District Gazetteer called the Gonds’ last stronghold 
against Hindu aggression” 

4 
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39 This subititution of bad for good land m the abongina 

ryotwan holding u facilitated by the dishonesty of pahvani and 
non aboriginal patels Mr Hyde observes ^Even in ryotwan 

villages patels combine with patwam to get abonginals ousted 
from the best survey numbers which go to well to^o tenants or 
outsiders The patwan misleads the stupid patels and share 
the spoils with the cunning patels Patwans in Mandla are said 
to make small fortunes out of selling ryotwan lands As an 
example m August 1940 the Deputy CJomraissioner revised an 
order passed by the Sub Divisional Officer of Mandla ejecting a 
Marar from the best survey number in Bisanpura ryotwan mI 
lage Onginally the survey number belonged to Bosodi the 
Gond patel He and his son embanked the land over several 
years witb-LUie help of the Land Improvement Loans Act 
Sixteen or seventeen years ago the son was unable to repay 
Rs 200 of ibis taccavi The Tahsildar transferred the survey 
number to a Marar cultivator who paid the taccavi arrcan and 
another Rk 200 to the Gond patel as compensation for the 
embankments In December 1938 the Muslim patwarl reported 
that the Marar and other ryots were not residing in the v dlagc 
m accordance with the rules under the r>otwan sections of the 
Land Revenue Act The Sub Divisional Officer ejected the 
Marar accordingly m Ma> 1939 As soon as the order reached 
the patwan a well to-do Brahmin cultivator living m an adja 
cent village who alrcad> possessed 20 acres of good land in 
Bisanpura rvotwan was placed in possession of the vacant 
survey number before the end of June This was done 
although there is a sound district order limiting an ordi 
nary cultivator in a ^otwari village to 20 acres of good 
land and although the Brahmin lived m another village from 
which absentee cultivation in Bisanpura is not permitted 
When local enquiry was made under the Deput> Commissioner s 
order in the rcviijon proceedings it was found that all the 
grounds mentioned In the patwan for the ejectment of the 
Marar were false Marar arc not aboriginals and arc amongst 
the best cultivators in the wilder parti of the province If a 
Marar can be victimised in this way how much more caiil> u 
an obongmal likely to be' Constant vigilance alone can pre 
vent such abuses and at once wc come iip against the fact that 
nil the tahiils of Mandla are far too large for a constantb 
effective check upon patels and patwans and malguzars 

Hoshangabad District 

40 The tribal population In 1941 was 127 147 or IS 4 jwr 
cent of the population About *^000 of these live (n the 
Narstnghpur sub-diviiion The clncf cicmtniv in the ahoripinal 
population and their strengths In 1891 and 1931 arc — 
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secure tenants whom he considers to be more reliable Tj picul 
u the south of the Itarai circle of Hoshangabad the part where 
aboriginals are in a majority begins roughly ipeakii^ from about 
li miles south of the mam Jubbulpore Bomoaj Great Indian 
Peninsula line. The few aboriginal holdings in the circle north 
of this Ime contain onl> the poorest soils and \\hat eipropna 
tion was considered worth while took place manv jears ago In 
the table below the first three patwan circles are on the northern 
edge of the aboriginal country in the foot hills of the Satpurat 
the other circles*Mr^ for the most part m the estates of the 
Subedars of Bordha and Taku The Itarsi Nagpur Great Indian 
Peninsula line passes through the centre of this country and also 
the Itarsi BgtuI Public Works Department road there a c branch 
roads from Kesla to Taku and from Suktawa to Bordha while 
some useful forest roads have further opened up this tract — 


Patrwtn 1691 96 ienleiDcnt 1939 40 



No of 
abonginal 
teoanti 

Area held by 
them in acrci 

No of 
ibonginal 
tenants 

Arc* held bv 
them in acres 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

21 

19 

268 

10 

55 

-v 27 

.■it 

24 

116 

24 

6 


150 

1^252 

154 

544 


160 

I 273 

83 

866 

60 

158 

2 835 

138 

2 177 

(Bordha) 61 

199 

2 424 

135 

2 093 

62 

r77 

3 410 

140 

1 939 

63 

84 

2 152 

103 

1 554 

Total ^ 

971 

13 780 

792 

9 624 


In these 8 patwan circles in about 45 years aboriginal holdini,* 
have decreased from 971 comprising 13 780 acres to 792 commis 
ing“9 624 acres a total fall of 302 ncics in c\cn thousand The 
aboriginals here ore a good stock of muted Oond and Korku 
This IS a typical area of active exploitation which was alrcadv in 
progress when the Diitnct Gazetteer was being written It i* 
closely parallelled m the adjacent tracts of Bctul Tahiil \\ hen 
touring here in 1935 I came across one village where nioni^ 
lenders were still fraudulent!) getting two old Korku to make 
annual pa)mcnts on debts supposed to have been conciliated lU 
the voluntary debt conciliation proceedings that followed Ine 
great famine of 1899 1900 hurtlicr east much of the roiilncrn 
border of Sohagpur Gadarwara and Naninghpur Tahsils bcionr* 
to ancient aboriginal families, such as the Korku JaciriHr of 
Bariam Pagnra and tlic Uaj Gond Rajis of ‘Mililiapur I atchptif 
and Cliichli I ven here the dispoi<;cssion of llu ahorn mal nf< 
cccds except m Barnm I agjra Jagir The fact u that the Ba} 
Gond Raja is often the most active hmdmicr of -til ml there i» 
seldom an> feeling of common economic or tuvial infect 
between him and hl« Gond tenantry Bariam I agira ha* 
hitherto been proicetev! I>) it^ isolation •'nd hv the fact that Ihf* 
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jagirdar was connected by kinship with the Korku inhabitants of 
most of his villages Tom mg here in 1935, I received a com- 
plaint from a few Hindu inhabitants of some "of the villages that 
the old Jagirdar levied begar from them and not from his Korku 
tenants, a strange reversal of the usual process For over 
60 years this old Jagirdar held the estate, but his recent death was 
followed soon by the death of his successor, there are two 
claimants now contesting the succession, and as each is raising 
money to finance the litigation from Banian or by grant of forest 
leases, this estate also may now witness the mcursions of land- 
hungry^ exploiters 


Nimar District "^1 

43 The tribal population in 1941 was 106,934 an increase of 
14,211 since 1931 There are now 200 aboriginals m every 
thousand of the population against 198 m 1931 The table below 
compares the principal elements m the aboriginal population m 
the 1891, 1901 and 1931 censuses — ? ^ 



1891 

1901 

1931 

Korku 

10,118 

31,041 

52,172 

Bhil 

21,460 

22,323 

*25,993 

Gond and Pardhan 

1,589 

4,418 

10,902,- v" 

Koh 




Total 

33,167 

57,782 

— ■ 


In 1931 the four communities named comprised 92,419 out of a 
total aboriginal population of 92,723 This is the only district 
with a large Bhil element 23,379 out of the 25,993 Bhils of the 
district were in 1931 returned from Khandwa Tahsil where there 
are a number of Bhil villages close to the Narbada m Badud 
circle in the north-west and in Pandhana and Singot circles m 
the south In 1931 there were 341 aboriginals in every 1,000 in 
Harsud Tahsil, 188 m Burhanpur Tahsil and 156 in Khandwa 
Tahsil 

44 The comparative figures shown in tables I to IV of areas 
held by aboriginals in malguzari and ryotwari villages at the 
various settlements do not include figures for those villages 
which have never had any aboriginal tenants or ryots In all 
figures have been collected for 537 malguzari and 306 ryotwari 
villages out of some 1,150 villages Taking the district as a whole, 
aboriginals have suffered far less loss of land here than in most 
districts In malguzari villages it is true that while the number of 
aboriginal tenants has risen since the settlement of 1895-98 from 
3,930 to 4,572, the area held by them has fallen from 56,155 to 
51,358 acres Against this, however, the number of aboriginal 
ryots and the area of the survey numbers held by them have 
risen from 2,119 holding 56,812 acres to 4,973 holding 111,015 
acres The decline m the area held in malguzari villages by 

*The census tables of f93f are discrepant as to the Bhil population , th^ table 
on page 457 gives the total as 25>993 whereas that on page 414 sho\ss it as 24,993 
The former figure has been taken, as apparently ba-ed on correct addition of figures 
given for the Bhil population of each of the three tahsils 
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abonginaU it not parallelled by a decline m the total holding* of 
tenant* of all communitie* which have mcreated in the tame 
period from 289 783 to 409 587 acres There hat of courte been 
a large increase m the total number of tenants For the whole 
difctnct the average holding of all tenants m malguzan village* 
has fallen m 45 year* only from 13^ to 11 1 acres the average 
abonmnal tenant* holding hat fallen from 14 3 to 1088 acre* 
On the other hand the average aboriginal holding in ryotwari 
village* ha* men from 21 6 to ^4 acre* 

45 It 1 * the great ryotwari expansion that ha* more than 
•aved the abonginal in thi* district That expansion wat raoit 
marked m the areas transferred to Hartud Tahsil from Hothang 
abad District m 1896 and 1904 (the Padlia circle and the Khaknar 
circle of Burhanpur and the Singot circle of Khandwa Tahiti^ 
In thc*e circles there has also been a general expansion of culti 
vation m the raalguMri villages and though in Singot Circle the 
area held ^ the aboriginal tenant* ii about the same in 1939-40 
as in the settlement in the other two circle* the abongi 

nal tenants have increased their total holding* m malgurari 
villages The figures of these arcles are given below — 


1695-98 1939-40 


CJrek 

Number of 
vRlajres 

r- 

Number Area 
of lUI hekl by 

ttnanti them 

or ryota UOO *crc<> 

Number 
of *U 
tenacti 
or ryoU 

A 

Area held 
by them 
(100 acres) 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

pKlli*— 

Malfpzxan 

39 

674 

94 

1 012 

22,8 

Ryotwiri 

78 

2 115 

65 8 

3 781 

97 7 

Total 

117 


75 2 

4 793 

120 5 

Khalmai — 

Malstcwn 

15 

410 

60 

759 

144 

Ryotwari 

65 

1 356 

39 7 

3 485 

76 8 

Total 

80 

1 966 

477 

4^44 

91 2 

Singot— 

Malffoxari 

51 

2 506 

33 1 

4^40 

53 4 

Ryotwjri 

34 

629 

ita 

t 498 

34 8 

Total 

«r 

3 135 


5 738 

88 2 

Total— 

Nl»lfuTaii 

t05 

3 590 

55 5 

6 011 

906 

Ryotwan 

in 

4^00 

iiyj 

8 764 

209 3 
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1895-98 1939-40 

^ " ““ ■ ' ' ' ’ ' A 1—/^— I... 



Circle 

f 

Number of 
aboriginal 
tenants or 
ryots 

Area held 
by them 
(100 acres) 

r 

Number of 
aboriginal 
tenants or 
ryots 

j 

Arcp held 
by them 
(100 acres) 


(1) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

(10) 

Padlia — 
Malguzari 


525 

6,3 

515 

e,8 

R 5 >’ot\\ an 


1.088 

32,6 

2,041 

51,9 


Total 

.. 1,613 

38,9 

2,556 

60,7 

Khnknar — 
Malguzan 


227 

4,3 

320 

5,3 

Ryotw an 


567 

14,6 

1.685 

34,3 


Total 

794 

18,9 

2,005 

39,6 

Singot — 
Malguzan 


CO 

10,6 

994 

10,6 

Ryotwari 


103 

2,7 

652 

13.7 


Total 

687 

13,3 

1,646 

24,3 

Total — 
Malguzan 


.. 1,336 

21,2 

1,829 

24.7 

Ryotwari 


1,758 

49,9 

4,378 

99,9 


Total 

3,094 

71,1- 

6,207 

124,6 


One remarkable thing is the very small decline In the average 
holding The average (all holdings) for all tenants and ryots has 
fallen in 45 years from 22 7 to 20 3 acres and for aboriginal tenants 
and ryots only from 23 0 to 21 1 acres The average ryotwari 
holding has fallen only from 28 8 to 23 9 acres for all ryots, and 
from ^ 0 to 22 8 for aboriginal ryots only Perhaps the ryotwari 
rule under the Land Revenue Act whereby no ryot can claim 
partition of a survey number has helped to prevent fragmenta- 
tion of holdings In malguzari villages the average size of all 
tenants’ holdings has fallen from 15 9 to 15 1 acres and of abori- 
ginal tenants’ holdings from 15 9 to 13 5 It looks as though the 
fact that m these circles there were large alternative areas of 
lyotwari land available had both provided scope for younger 
sons to take up fresh land and had checked the tendency of 
landlords to expropriate their tenants’ lands In these circles 
clearly, as in Mandla District and Baihar Tahsil, two other abori- 
ginal areas where there has been a marked ryotwari expansion, 
the ryotwari system has marked advantages for securing the 
contentment of aboriginals In the Padlia circle of Harsud 
recently the local aboriginal patels and villagers spontaneously 
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brought in a purse of Rb 1 400 for the Nlmir Dlitnct War 
Fund largely ai a thank oScring for the recent cancellation m 
that circle of the system of auctioning vacant survey numbers 
The effect of the auction svBtera was that the aboriginal was always 
outbid and that non aboriginals intruded themselves into the 
aboriginal villages whenever an aboriginal survey number was 
vacant The change is salutary like the similar practice follow 
ed in the Melghat TaUiq 


46 Although in Nimar generally therefore there ib not 
much real eipropnation to worry about yet in Khandwa Tahiil 
j^cludmg Singot Circle) m the Shahpur circle of Burhanpur 
Tahsil and in Harsud Tahsil (excluding Padlia Circle) in raal 
guzan villagcf the area of aboriginal holdings has fallen since 
ISPS-S® from 30 800 to ^ 300 acres by 24 3 per cent Some of the 
dispossessed aboriginals may have made their way to the ryotwari 
areas This however docs not seem to apply to the Bhil popula 
tion nor have the ryotwari areas m any of these circles seen 
more than a nominal increase in the number of aboriginal rvoti 
Such expansion as there has been in the ryotwari v ill^es of the 
Mundi circle of Khandwa and the Burhanpur circle of Burhanpur 
Tahsil has benefited mainly non aboriginals In all the mal 
guzan villages of Khandwa and Burhanpur bordenn^ on Indore 
State and the East Khandesh district of Bombay aboriginals have 
lost and are losing a great deal of land particularly m the 
Pandhana circle of Khandwa where aboriginal holdings htvc 
fallen from 11 549 acre* in 189S-98 to 9 875 m the last settlement 
and 7 993 in 1939>40 a loss of 308 out of every 1 000 acres In 
these 45 year* the number of aboriginal tenants has moreover 
increased from 640 to 757 so that the average aboriginal holding 
has decreased from 18 to lOi acres The aboriginal tenants 
clearly need protection from expropriation m tneie western 
circles In Khandwa Circle they now have only 1 054 acres left 
and in Burhanpur 3.330 having lost in the past 20 veari 307 and 
689 acres respectiveh but these small remnants also would be 
worth protecting from alienation 


Betul District 

47 In this district Bhamsdehi Tahsil is a Partially Eiclud^ 
Area In 1941 the tribal popuhtion of the district was 167 4^ 
or 382 in every thousand of the population compared with ZtJ 
in 1931 it increased by 14,2^ m 1931 41 In 1931 aboriginfll* 
numbered 502 out of every thousand in Betul Tahsil and 544 
out of every thousand in Bhainsdchi The table below compare# 
the strength of the Gond and Korlu coinmunitici which coniti 
tujc all but a handful of the local ahonginais recorded ns s ich at 
the censuses of 1^1 1900 and 1931 — 


Tribe 1891 1901 1931 

Good* 94 540 84 513 115 648 

KoAu 31880 23 868 37 464 

The 1901 fall represents the effects of the great famine Fardh^ 
were not then *eparatcl> enumenfed but 2 000 has been 
to the 1901 firturc of Gond a* a rough estimate of the Pardhm 
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only 33 per cent of the tenantry were aboriginals and they held 
onl> 29 5 per cent of the tenancy land It ii obvious therefore 
that under our very cj ea a wholesale traneformation of the racial 
composition of the tenantry of this Partially Lxcluded Area is m 
progress In June 1940 I toured in this area As 1 walked m 
patwari_ circle 7 from Kotalkund on the Betul Elhchpur road 
some 45 miles from Betul to the village of Udama with a party 
of Gond and Korku villagers field after field was pointed out to 
me which hod within the last ten or twelve years passed from the 
hands ot Gond or Korku cultivators into those of absentee Hindus 
or into the malguzan homefarm It must be remembered that 
the figures of expropriation gi\cn of tenancy land in the state 
ment include^only land that is tenancy land if aboriginal land 
had become part of the malguzari homefarm it was not in- 
cluded m the 1939-40 figures of aboriginal tenancy land so that 
actually^ the increase in land cultivate by or on behalf of non 
aboriginals is considerably greater than the figure* reveal An 
other bad feature of the village* to which I have referred was that 
m many cases the former Gond tenant continued to cultivate 
hi* quondam holding as the sub tenant or bataidar of the mal 
guzar or the new tenant 

49 In Betul Tahsil Betul Circle is a principal scene of ei 
prppriatio^ the aboriginals have since 99 lost 5 ^ acre* 
ouf of 32 the non aboriginals holdings have increased by 
10 4S^lo 74 028 acres In Cnichoh Circle the process is be^ 
nmg fcince the settlement of 1916-20 the aboriginal* have To»t 
3 000 acre* out of 5^026 and the non aboriginals have gamed 
3 116 acres Only in Shahpura Circle has there been an increase 
from 3 330 aboriginal* holding 49 652 acres of tenancy land to 

3 914 holding 49 783^ but in this circle there are 3o ryotwan vil 
lages where cultivation has been expanding and abonginal ryots 
have increased from 620 holdmg 13 504 acres to 1 324 holding 
24 003 a* ever when there is ryotvran land a\ailable the raal 
guzar 8 problem tends to be how to retain his aboriginal tenants 
rather than how to dij^oiieR* them A reference to the ethno- 
graphic map of Betul Tahsil will show* a* m the case of Bhains 
dehi Tahsil that the expropriation of the abonginal ryots is moit 
active in the patw'an circles around Betul and Chicholi where 
aboriginals are a minority of the population In the north of 
the tahsil where there is most forest and *oil» are poor the 
abonginal hold* hii own save around certain bazar vi/fogc* 

50 In Multai Tahsil aboriginals are only 18 per cent of the 
population They are m n majority onl> in a fc^v Milage* along 
the northern and southern borders r\cr>w\herc they are Io»ing 
land and in the 281 malguzari Milages their holding* have *intt 
1897 99 decreased from 83»212 to 67 016 acre* a fall of nwrly 
^ per cent The number of aboriginal tenants has risen from 

4 159 to 4 734 so that the average holding ha* fallen from 18 to 
14 acre* 

51 There arc few districts where the necessity for p^lcct , 
mg aboriginal tenant* is stronger than in Betul. sandwiched as 

the district IS between the highU developed Nagpur and Bcrar 
plain* to the south and the Narbada valley to the north 
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of Amarwara Tahul since 1891 95 abonjfinal holdings m raalgutan 
Milages have changed from 279100 acres held by 18 462 tenants 
an average holding of 15 1 acres, to 249-300 acres held by 23,2^ 
tenants an avera^holding of 10 / acres abonginals have lost 107 
out of every 1 000 acres 

56 Satisar Tahsil — ^Thii mainly Marathi speaking tahsil lies 
largely in the Nagpur plain and the foothills along the southern 
edge of the Satpura plateau The loss of land is marked m the 
Sausar and Pandhurna circles but is less in the more jungly 
Bichhua circle For the hvo former circles the change since 
1891 95 has been from 3 277 aboriginal tenants holding 48 429 
acres rented at Rs 17 571 to 4 112 holding ^ 570 acres rented 
at Rs 17 339 a loss of 9,859 acres or 20 4 per cent In this penod 
non aboriginal holdings have risen from 123, W acres held by 
9,564 tenants at a rent of Rb 1,24,006 to IM 161 acre* held by 
15 621 tenants at a rent of Rs 1 69,^1 Note the contrast in 
1939-40 m average rent per acre aboriginal tenants 7 annas 3 pies 
per acre others Re 111 There has been some but not much 
exchange of good for bad land in the hands of aboriginals smee 
the 1915-19 settlement as their average rent has fallen only from 

7 annas 4 pies to 7 annas 3 pies but all good land passed from 
their hands at an earlier date In Bichhua Circle onlv 19 acres 
out of a total of 24 438 has been lost by abonginals but since the 
1915-19 settlement the average rent per acre of abongmal hold 
mgs has fallen from 8 annas 10 pies to 8 annas 5 pies indicating 
that malguzars and others have started to elbow them ont of 
their best land the average rent of non aboriginal holdings in 
1939-40 was 15 annas 7 pies per acre 

57 Ckhtndwara Tahsil — In the Parasia and Bhatodla circles 
the aboriginals have actuallv increased their total holdings in 
malguzan villages since 1891 95 but since the 1915-19 settle- 
ment the average rent per acre has fallen in the former circle 
from 7 annas 11 pies to 7 annas 1 pie and in the latter from 5 annas 

8 pies to 5 annas 6 pies In Mohkhed Circle since 1891 95 they 
have lost 113 out of everv 1 000 acres but the average rwt 
(7 annas 7 pies oer acre) has not fallen since settlement The 
average non aboriginal rent is about 5 annas higher In Chhind 
warn Circle aboriginals have since 1891 95 lost 4 188 flcrcs out 
of 27 561 or 152 out of every 1 000 and the average rent oer 

has since 1915-19 fallen from 9 annas 6 pies to 9 annas 4 pies the 
average rent per acre paid bv non aborigimli is 14 annos and they 
clearly are rapidl> mononolising the good soils Expropriation 
IS marked in the patwan circles around Chhtndwam town and 
the followini^ paragmnh* give notes of detailed enquiries made in 
patwan circles noi 20 28 36 and 39 


58- Mausa Gangtwara patwan arele no 20 — 



Noinber of 

Arc* tn 

Ye*r 

sboHjHnst 

serf* heW 


teosnts 

by them 

Steend tcttlcmott 

36 

530.54 

TWrd 

41 

44a25 

1939-40 

52 

355 43 
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to the Debt Conciliation Board but made a private 
agreement with their creditor It could not be 
atcertained why and how the debt wag incurred 
(i) Bhura Gond had 14 42 acres Hib grandson Fundan 
states that his elder brother sold the whole holding 
to Premlal Kalar for Rs 500 This debt began 
when some kvikt gram was taken on loan from 
Premlal s father for a marriage as no interest was 
paid the amount went on increasing and ultimatelv 
the whole holding had to be surrend^ed to the maf 
guzar for clearing oS the debt 
(g) Adan Pardhan had 27 62 acres of land but bis heirs are 
now landless labourers m thiB village Adan himself 
had surrendered the holding to the tnalguzar owing 
to some debt The malguzar then^ve this holding 
to Manakchand Mehra for Ra 700 

59 Maiaa Partala, patvoan cxrcU nn 20 — 



Number of 

Area in 

Tear 

aboilginAl 

acre! held 


tenant! 

by them 

Second acttlcnient 

20 

258,55 

TTilrd aeUJement 

20 

173 68 

1939-40 

15 

13691 


(a) Radhia Gondin had 37 50 acres of land at the second 
settlement but her heirs are mere labourers and do 
not know how the holding was lost The malguzar 
Kishanlal leased out this holding to Komal Brahmin 
and others for Rs 500 before the third settlement 
(h) Dawana Gond had 49 25 acres at the second settle- 
ment Hib heirs have absconded to Karaboh wherc 
they are cultivating some land Their holding f» 
now included in the malguzar s sir 
(c) Subhan Gond had 45 95 acres of the land at second 
settlement but lost it all before the last settlcmwt 
HU grand nephew Bhabutslng is a labourer The 
malguzors took possession of this holding and «ub 
sequently leased h to non aboriginals 

60 Mausta Moxoedn pattoan ctrcle no 20 — 

Number of Aroo In 

Year •crri held 

tcnsoti by them 


SecoDd KtUemeot 2 273 92 

Third .cttlemcnt 8 5^ 

1939-40 18 

(a) Adan Gond had 22 14 acre* -of land at the sc^nd tet 
tlcmcnt HU heirs were In poiscwion o* 
mg at the last settlement Thev surrendered m 
holding for Rs 100 to the malguzar in 1^32 or 
Thev h\od at Ganaiwara and did not find It con 
\cmeni to cultivate thcir lands m Mowadet "bir 
ucrc of inferior quality Tlic\ bate about lb acres oi 
land at Ganglwara 
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{h) The malguzar Jugraj took possession of Kuwar Gond’s 
holding of 13 33 acres after his death , he left no 
heirs 

(c) The heirs of Dongru Gond who had 13 19 acres aban- 

doned the holding and went away to Powama where 
they are labourers 

(d) 1 he heirs of Bhada Gond who had 38 47 acres aban- 

doned the holding and are living at Palamau in 
Mohkhed Circle They had no bullocks and being 
in extreme poverty and debt migrated from Mowa- 
dei The malguzar gave them no compensation 

61 Mauza Satnur, patwan circle no 20 — 



Number of 

Area in 

Year 

aboriginal 

acres held 


tenants 

by them 

Second settlement 

3 

22 5 

Third settlement 

I 

22 48 

1939-40 

5 

34 55 


Both the number of the tenants and the area held by them 
has increased m this village, because Duklu has purchased some 
8 acres of khudkashi land from the malguzar and Ramu has 
been cultivating some khudkashi land on batai for the last two 
years In a talk with Ramu, the Naib-Tahsildar told him that m 
law he had become and was recognised as an occupancy tenant 
of the khudkashi land But Ramu said that he had no intention 
of being dishonest and, as he did not consider the land to be 
his, was not prepared to take the advantage of the law 

62 Mauza Kawadia^ patwari circle no 39 — 



Number of 

Area in 

Year 

abongmal 

acres held 


tenants 

by them 

Second settlement 

14 

46 58 

Third settlement 

15 

11 08 

1939-40 

13 

23 65 


ia) One Pandu, son of Udho Gond, had about 25 acres 
of occupancy land at the second settlement, his dis- 
tant heir Tilokchand now has 0 19 acre only Before 
the last settlement, the villagers said, Pandhu and 
his two brothers incurred a debt of Rs 100 for per- 
forming marriages, and had to surrender the hold- 
ing to the malguzar The whole family migrated 
after the surrender to mauza Seoni-Pranmoti The 
land IS at present included in the sir of the mal- 
guzar Madhaorao Salpekar 

(&) Another important holding of 19 97 acres m this vil- 
lage belonged to Jugraj and Juggu Gonds It could 
not be found out how they had lost the land which 
IS now part of the sii of the malguzar Madhaorao 
Salpekar There are two maiigo trees in this hold- 
ing and Bhangad, son of Jugraj, still gets the fruit of 
these trees, Juggu’s son is a labourer at Dhimar- 
meta 
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(c) Lutu Gond has been cultivating Y2 19 acres of the 
mal^uzar s khudkasht land tor the last three year* 
He IB recorded ai occupajicy tenant but is not pre- 
P^jjed to claim occupancy rights as he considers him 
self obliged to the malguxar who gave him the 
land on hatat He is not indebted 

65 Mausa Sonakhar paiwari nrcle no 39 — 


\ ear 

Number of 

Area m 

•bongtnil 

•crea held 


tcD*nt* 

by tbetr 

Second settlement 

l3 

146.87 

Third settlctntnt 

la 

152.59 

1939-40 

16 

88 09 


(a) Karia Gond had 24 46 acres at the second settlement 
Hit. son Sukhlal had 27 38 acres at the last settle- 
ment His grandsons Kamal and Peshram own now 
only 1 92 acres By a registered deed Kamal and 
Peshram surrenderM their holding of 26^ acres 
to the malguiar on the 23rd May 1939 A perusal of 
this document showed that the malguzar paid ^ 
in cash and adjusted Rs 40 towards the rental arrears 
He also hcttled a decree of Rs 275 obtained by 
Gopflli Sonar against the tenants m civil suit no 140 
of 1939 of the Court of the Sub Judge let class 
Chhindwara Kamal and hii mother said that Sukh 
lal had onginallv borrowed Rs 100 from Gopali to 
buy a buffalo aoout 10 years ago They faded to 
pay the interest and the debt swelled to Rs 250. 
which the civil court decreed The debtors applied 
to the Debt (^nciliation Board, but no lettlemenf 
was reached as the creditor would not agree Kamal 
and hii mother contended that they were deceived 
by the malguzar who took their thumb impressions 
without telling them anything about the contents 
of the document they were willing to return the 
Ri 100 which the malguzar had given them but were 
unable to pay Rs 275 which the molguxar had paid 
their creditor without their consent The malguzar 
clearly paid this m order to oblige Gopall an inti 
mate friend of his and deceived the tenants into 
executing the surrender deed Though the decree 
was for Rs 250 only the malgurar paid Rs 275 to 
the creditor Ho has since allowed Kamal to cui 
tivatc hii former land on bated Kamal spent the 
Rs 60 cash which he received from the malguzar 
on his marriage 

(fr> Dharmu and Karmu sons of Dhondu Gond had ^72 
acres at the second settlement Karmu died without 
issue and Dharmu had 66 18 acres at the third set 
riement Dharmu t son Bisan has 
onh The Mllagcrs said that Dharmu himself hod 
solo 39.28 acres of the land to Nanliu Chamar for 
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.surrendering it to the malguzar. 
Wanhu Oharaar is alive and said that he paid Rs 200 
m the malguzar as consent-money and Rs. 400 to 
Uharmi^ who sold the holding to pay a debt due to 
ruran Barai of Chhindwara Bisan has left the vil- 
lage and gone to work in the coal mines, leaving 
his land in charge of his two sons They are not 
yet free from debt, and have to pay instalments of 
Ks 10 a year fixed by the Debt Conciliation Board 
for 10 years Nanhu Ghamar explained that he 
nsu CA f SiVGn Rs 150 to Dharmu in 1933 or 19^, 
Rs 50 for paying the fine in an excise case against 
Bisan and Rs 100 for repaying Puran Barai 
Dharmu was a sober man but Bisan is given to 
drinking and illicit distillation Dharmu became 
indebted to Puran Barai as their cultivation was 
carried on in partnership, Puran financing Dharmu. 
The crops failed, and Dharmu could not repay 
Puran 


(f) At the second settlement a holding of 12.31 acres 
belonged to Chammu, son of Pitru Gond He is 
still living but has no land and has shifted to Guraiya 
village He stated that about 50 years ago the 

father of the present malguzar took forcible pos- 
session of his holding and drove him from the vil- 
lage Chammu alleged that he then owed nothing 
to anybody and was not in arrears of rent ^ He had 
however made no application against this illegal 
ejectment Three old villagers told the following 
stor}" about Chammu’s ejectment Chamrau’s 
father Pitru died when Chamrnu was a boy, and his 
widow Mendo rnarried Bhangi Gond Bhangi was 
reputed to practise ladvtona (witchcraft), and so all 
the villagers beat him and drove him from the vil- 
lage Chammu and Mendo went with him to 
Guraiva Chammu admitted that he had been living 
with Bhangi, whom he called his uncle, and Mendo 
at Guraiva, where they both died some 3 years ago 

id) Bali, son of Fulsa Gond owned a holding of 14 87 
acres In this village His heirs Jive at Boria and 
cultivate on hafai at Atarwara Bali had no son 
and his two married daughters when he died did 
not want this land, which is inferior in quality P 
therefore was left uncultivated for some years, and 
then taken possession of by the malguzar 

64. Mauza Kukra-Jagat, paizoari^ circle no. 28 


Year 

Number of 
aboriginal 
tenants 

Area held Percentage 
bv them of land 

m acre*? lost 

Second settlement, 1892-93 

15 

63 95 

« • 

Third settlement, 1914-15 

10 

23 9C 

62 

m39-40 

^ 12 

23 75 

62 


6 
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A.t the lecond settlement onlv the undermentioned tenants held 
^nsiderable arcai of land the others having been owners of small 
bari only — 


Onpnil iTcQ Are* lott 


Acree A=rt» 


Dbanou^ tos of Msthu Good 
Ltla, •on of Dhanno Ptrdhm 
Rafail ■wife of Dhnry* PanJbaa 


19 02 
32.00 
11 16 


18 62 
9 43 
1093 


(a) Dhanuu s son Daddu at present holds only a bari 

of 0 20 acre Enquiry showed that Dhannu had 
fallen into four yean arrears of rent and had also 
to repay a taccavi loaiij the amount of which was 
not known The Muslim malgurar paid the fac 
cavi loan on Dhannu s behalf and got him ejected 
from all the holdings by the Revenue Court Later 
on Daddu tried to assert a claim to the lost fields 
The malguzar successfully prosecuted him for cn 
minal trespass 

(b) Lalia Pardhan s sons Duragpal and Rnllal now hold 

only 22.57 out of their father s 32 00 aci;es. Brlflal, 
who IS nearly 50 said that more than 20 years ago a 
severe hailstorm destroyed all their crops and their 
house Thus reduced to penury, Lalsa borrowed 
Rj 200 from Bbagwan Kunbi at 25 per cent interest 
As he could not pay four yearly instalments the 
interest increased bv leaps and bounds and the 
debt swelled to Ri 400 Finding no other wav to 
satisfy the debt Lalsa sold 7 acres of the land to 
Kanniu for Rs 700 out of which the malauaar 

took Rs 300 a va^nrana or mnn^v Lalsa 

received only Rs 400 cash which he paid back to 
Kunbi m full satisfaction of the debt plus 

interest 

(r) Ralni Pardhan died without any heir The malffuiar 
therefore took poncssion of all her land and sold 
It to Rodba and Daddu Gond 


65 Afauara Kapartoadt pattoan arcle no *^5 — 

Ntrmbrr of Art* bdd 

Ye«- 


StcneH *rttlemcnt 
Third •ett’ement 

1939-^0 


•bnrfnrul 

tfcants 

21 

24 

24 


br them 
fn •erei 
2S1 49 
17SM 
126^1 


Percefit»tte 
of decretie 
in a cree 

34 

53 


*lncc the second settlement — 


Mahal N'o / 

KHc* *nn of M*ndV»i Oond 
H Dho • end «on» of M«;hl<\ ftood 

M Sfnm* t vw of Then Good 

fflfl H “'It r>'v» ,,,1 Ama’nfnn end Thmha on of 
• Gond 

to Meru Oodhiwi Halju itid Dhonj tom of Chflft 
nhsHe 


Odldnil 

terid 

Land ioet 

Acre* 

Acre* 

2S73 

2813 

36.29 

35 79 

400 

4 00 

2 tJ 

1 90 

4 75 

4 75 
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19 09 
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17 17 
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(»;) Kir^ 1 V ^on h'umat (tmul thru KirKn lind bor* 

ro\vcti nncl one iJutntlt /'r'lin from the nininuzar 

Kiff I lotiiu not p.i\ I' tr!. ou loan Itie imercst 
jner< uui niinniuU ilic wlioit ol tlu land cvccpt 
1 t\"'i nn fur.n* (M7<; juu, inn* in h minni s po'-scs* 
>■ 1011 , ua^' '■ur/t mil > tfj tn liu inu;,n/.ir 

(^) flardi'd fjoiul. ju pht w «tf lihodn. ‘'iid that Rup‘;ha 
b Hi iiorrovt a Rw, 'Pa uul ‘ouk ) ratu, ^juajuu) iu$* 
Kntiwn. Iron) ihe nnljMi/ar 1 lie nmily tould noi 
rt p H if't iiMfi uul '^o nail lo MiricnUci ilic viliolc 
iundin;’ to tin nni'ut/ir t.\r<.pi a e.o/ oi hnli an aero 
now with Dlunii 

(c) S iinniar (iond toiiUi noi (\plain bou the land had 

(u.cn loM , ht tiunmltt ih ti u bad h ui t(» be •nirrcndcr- 
ed in ‘^aiotatiion oj Munt debt ulntli he or lits lather 
<nvtti iht m dj'u/ 11 

(d) Dipchand (jond, "r.indson of Ilirah, now owns only a 

tiuartt r-ai rc lutn lie mi lint hn f ither Punii had 
surrendered the helds to the inaR'ii/ar but did not 
Knov V. h\. 

(c) Marti Hhana sl.ited that the rnaRm/ar had him and his 
brother*' ejected from this hind for arrears of rent. 

(J) Dipclnnd Gond, p^raiuRon of Iliralc, now owns 1108 
acres .md Duldtp son of Dhannu, J3 39 acres out of 
their ancestral 37 nere« Daddu said that they 
hid surrendered 13 42 acres to the malguzar in satis- 
faction of a debt 

(ti) Out of 20 23 acres Marti Bharia and Badal Bharia 
ha\e now only 9 93 acres left Maru said that as they 
had not enough biillocks, thej had not been able to 
cultivate the rest of their holding for some years, 
and the malguzar look possc^SIon of the uncultivated 
land as abandoned 

(/i) Johan Gond, an aged nephew of Jiru, was adopted by 
Jiru Jiru bad taken a loan from the Hindu mal- 
guznr The debt increased to Rs 600 They gave 
some cattle to the malguzar in satisfaction of Rs 200 
of this, and the malguzar had them ejected from the 
entire holding for the balance 

{i) Dudha Gond said that he and his brothers were in 
sheer povertv and left the village to try to earn a 
livelihood at the village of Bandri, m their absence 
the malguzar took possession of all their land 
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(i) Ajiirnar and Sara mar Gonds now own only 5 45 acres 
out of an original holding of 15^ acre*, Sammar 
state* that th^ were Rs 10 ui arrears with their rent 
and the raalguzar had them ejected from nearly 
10 acre* 

{k) Gaura the widow of Ude*ha Gond gifted 13 73 acre* 
of hi* original holding of 32 83 acr^ to her grand 
*on. Delhu who explained that Udeiha had borrow 
ed Rs 30 from Sukha raalguzar for constnictmg an 
embankment Udeiha could not pay back the loan 
and *urrendered 19 09 acre* to the raalguzar 

(0 Bhadu, the ion of Daulat Gond. own* only 2,53 acre* of 
hi* father t onC'third share of his grand rather Nanha i 
holding of 17 17 acre* Accordmg to him the mal 
guzar made Daulat drunk persuaded him to believe 
that his father Nanha had owed him R» 100 and 
threatened to file a civil suit against him Daulat 
therefore meekly surrendered a part of the land 
Bhadu alleged also that Fadali borrowed R* 10 from 
this malguzar This debt roie to R* 40 Tugge 
boiTowea R* 20 which rose to Rt 200 A* tn^ 
could not repay these stuns Fadali and Tugge sur 
rendered their thirds of the holding TTm* out of 
17 17 acre* at the second lettlement the family now 
has only 2,53 acres left. 


66* Mawta Khq^ patwan ctrde 

no 28 — 



Number of 

Area held by 

of 

Year 

abonsmal 

ttipm 

decfeaae 


tenants 

in acres 

in acrea 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

6«xiod aettknaant 

63 

540*18 

36 

Third aotUement 

64 

347*67 

1939-40 

67 

308 17 

43 


The following tenants of the second settlement have lost all 
or most of their land — 


Ongfaul am Area lott 


Mahal No I 


Acxea Acrea 


g Barati too of Mohan Good 95*59 

Sakra and Kanhat toos of Sum Good 6 

BWfcaii 143Q of S«n* Gond ?r5? 

(d) Jhingn, xrife of Ganjjaram Gond rcnJu 


42*80 
6 43 
2t*02 
tOiJO 


Mahal No II 

W Bhaddu, too of Mabu Gond 
t/i Fatni, aon of Maho Gond 
Ijf) ShDoirl, aon of Mairan Good 
(*) Kalran, aoo of Blpba Gond 
if) Chutu, aon of Kunwar Gond 
(A OancEiha, aon of Pandu Gond 


26 86 
28*20 
26 65 
23 t7 
31 33 
14 63 


26 86 
2t20 
26*65 
23 t7 
31-02 
5 24 


Mahal No III 

(fc) Niramlnfh aon of Kunwar Gond 

(/) Bhlkari KioofPjcma Gond 

(m) Sakro and Kanhat aons of Surri Gond 

W Barati ton of Mohan Good 

(oi AmaninstK a^a of Pancham Gond 


37 75 
9^4 
60*74 
9*66 
10 90 


37 75 
9*94 
60*74 
9*66 
to-w 
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(a) Matru Gond stated that Barati was a drunkard, and 

had borrowed Rs, 1,400 from Debidin Halwai. As 
he could not repay the debt, Barati gave most of the 
land to Debidm instead 

(b) Kanhai’s grand-daughter Muliya became four years 

behindhand, with her rent (trom 1^30 to 1934), had 
no food and no clothes She was given Rs 30 by 
the malguzar and surrendered him all her land under 
a surrender deed, dated the 13th January 1934 

(c) Bhikari’s son-in-law Pancham said that Bhikari had 

borrowed some gram, quantity unknown, from Seth 
Keshnchand In repayment Bhikari gave away all 
his land 

(d) Jhingri Gondin borrowed Rs, 31 from Raghubirdayal 

malguzar at 25 per cent interest on June 12th 1919 
The debt increased to Rs 75-12-0, to which was added 
Rs 12 rental arrears and Rs 2-4-0 costs, and in 
satisfaction of this Jhmgri surrendered all her land 
on June 14th 1923 

(e) Bhaddu's daughter Sukn Gondin explained that her 

father owed Rs 600 to the malguzar, who filed a civil 
suit, had him ejected and sold all the land to Anand 
Rao Kunbi 

(f) Matru, an old Gond, said that Fagu had owed Rs 50 

to the malguzar who seized all his fields in satisfac- 
tion of the debt 

(g) It is not known how Shikari lost all his land 

(h) Kalyan died without leaving any heir whatsoever, and 

the malguzar took possession of his land 

(?) Chaitu Gond’s son Bhaglu said that his father had to 
give up most of the land to Dullu Lohar, from whom 
he had borrowed Rs 50 Bhaglu himself sold 16 42 
acres to Dewaji Kunbi for Rs 50 He and his 
brother Sumarsmgh now own only two small ban 
plots 

(j) Fakira owed two years’ rent Rekhabji malguzar there- 

fore had him ejected from a field of 6 00 acres 

(k) According to documents in possession of the present 

malguzar, Niransingh owed Rs 274-4-0 which was 
reduced to Rs 245 and m addition Rs 30 cash was 
given to Niransmgh who sold all his fields for 
Rs 275 to the malguzar under a sale-deed, dated July 
20th 1897. 

(/) Bhikari’s son-in-law Pancham stated that the malguzar 
had Bhikari ejected from all his land for two years’ 
arrears of rent 

(iw) Miliya, the grand-daughter of Kanhai, sold her abso- 
lute occupancy field no 431 area 3 72 acres to a 
Brahman for Rs 87-12-0 under a sale-deed, dated 
October 2nd 1939 It could not be ascertained haw 
the rest of the land was lost 
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(ti) Suda Barati t grand-daughter stated that Barati haa 
once cut down a babul tree on malguzan land Thu 
annoyed the maJguzar who forcibly took poMeuion 
of h]i field 

(o) Amanin^ b son Amiu Good ig alive but cannot tay 
how hig father loit the land 


67 Mauza Btndroi^ patwan circle no 36 — 


YtMI 

Number of 
abongmml 
tenant! 

Atm held by 
thorn 
la terei 

Percentage of 
knd >o«t 

(I) 


(3) 

(4) 

Second •ctdenient 

J3 

251 73 


Third settlemeot 

19 

1 27-38 

49 


15 

126*06 

50 


The following tenant of the lecond gettlement had lost mach 
land — { 



Orl^U area 

Area loat 


in ^(ana 

In acrea 

(^a) Deljm eon of Dhundla Goad 

44*62 

44*62 

(6) Bharti, aoo of Dhtmdla Good 

43 2^ 

43 29 

(c) Gttann ton of Bhuda Good 

33 10 

33 10 

(d) RahmaiL Sardar Dbanraa and Johanha, 
*ona oi Daryao Oond- 

58 53 

11 00 

(•) Himmat and JogT*] aolu of Shanktraba 

39-87 

f 32 84 


GondL 

{a) According to document* m poae»<ion of the raalgozar 
Delaa lurrendered four field* to Basodisln^ mal 
gxiMr m satiifflCtion of Rt 200 out of a debt on 
November l(h:h 1508 In June 1921 Ramsingb ton 
of Dclan turrendered the remaining 3 46 aac« to 
Batodigingh m tatufaction of the balance of Rt 258 

(b) Baiodumgh m 1914 obtained a anl court decree for 

Ri 490 BgBiiut Bharti and m execution got potset 
lion of all Bharti t land 

(c) There wag a mortgage decree of Rs 650 agalntt Gutaln 

in favour of L^lmam>ingh molgu^ar who obtained 
pouemon of the land 

(d) Rahmaniha surrendered five of hi* fieldi to Sheoiingh 

roalguiar on September 30th 1919 m latisfaction of 
a defat of Rg 1 060 

(c) Himmat turrendered 4 74 ncrct to Batodisingh malguxar 
on March 23rd 1907 m mtltfaction of a debt of 
R* 50 

68- Mauza RtAna Kalan pattcan circle no 36- — 



Number of 

Area held 

rereeotifre of 

■Vw 

aboricint} 

tcoanta 

by them 
fa aetea 

area Io»t 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Second aettlement 

31 

147-98 


TWrd aettlement 

29 

106 45 

2ft 

1939-40 

26 

85 73 

41 
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The following (ennnts of 
much land . — 


(o) rindi, '■on of Birb-il Gond 
(A) Girdhn, ■^on of Hirlnl Gond 
(f) Is rim, son of Barati Gond 
(<f) Umed, son of Butti Gond 


the second settlement have lost 


Originnl area 

^roa lost 

Acres 

Acres 

18 18 

18 18 

17 27 

17 27 

21 80 

21 59 

^3 20 

14 32 


(ff) The present nin!gu/nr was a minor when Fandi surren- 
dered ,ili ids land to his fatlicr, and could give no 
particulars of the transaction h'andi left no heirs. 
(/;) Girdh.i’s onh son Mn\aram died long ago His widow 
Mst Dhanoti left the village and now lives with her 
nephev. Duhe, the malguzar, took possession of the 
land 


(cl Mimnc, grandson of Ni/am. now owns only a ban of 
0 21 acre hut docs not know how' his grandfather’s 
land was lost 

(d) Raniitsha, son of Umed, surrendered 16 99 acres to 
Shcoprncad malguzar as he owed rental arrears and 
other debts 


69 The local officers w’ho made these enquiries summarised 
their con''lM‘sinns a*; follows The aboriginal tenants have lost 
most of their land, because of debt, to literate Hindu and 
Muslim malcu'/ars and mone\ tenders, wdio have in many 
instanens rharrred exorbitant interest dnned the tenants and 
comnelled them to surrender their land Often the maltmjiars 
heined monrslmdcrc to rcro^'cr their dues hv pressing Gond ten- 
ants to surrender their holdings and wdth rare e-^cendons 
the surr'’nrlr>r.deeds w'crc not retfisfered in flacfrant viotation of 
section 8^1 Tenan^v Art Much of the conseouent misery would 
have been avoided had the^e hnen in existence a Land Alienation 
Act annl’cable to tenanc^’^ land 

70 hi the hhnUn area’i of Amar'-mra TaJml, the ahnriyinals 

havf. in Amar^’Tara rirotf. f^ained a little area since 18^1-98 when 
■} fid'^ fenants 070 nrre^fi aeairiRt 7 777 tr>n<intc bnMmff 

7dg ae-r>s in t9^^-4n though the averaorp holdinsr has fallen from 
15 2 to 1^6 acres rnd thp fall cinre in thp avera<rp rent 

per acre from 6 annas 7 pies to 5 annas H nies indicates that in 
some villages their better land i<= beinff renlaeed hv worse The 
a'^eraye rent of non-ahoriyinal holdings is 8 annas 5 pies In 
Chanrai and Gh^nd Gi^Mpc whiph are rnncrhlv RneahlncC north and 
south resneetivelv of the Chhindwara-Seoni Rencfal-NTaynur f?ail- 
wav hne and main road ahorlfTinph have lost land Against 2,647 
aborimnal tenants holding ^1 acres in 180^07 ^,ith an aver, 
age holdmg of 12 acres, in 19^9-40 there were 7 999 tenants hold- 
ing 78 ^7 ^rres with an average holding of ^ ^ acres, moreover 
sinee IQIg.iq the average rent per acre has fallen from 8 annas 
4 pies to 7 annas 4 pies more renlacement of good land bv bad 
Since 1R07.97 non-aboriginal hoMingR have ricen from 86 797 
acres held by 8 614 tenants to 112 474 held hv 11 OAf tenants there 
being thus onlv a sbgbt fall in the si7e of tht *^verage holding 
The average rent of non-aboriginal holdings in 1939-40 was 
10 annas 4 pies per acre 
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71 III iSeom Tahstl abonginali have 
t only 9 034 out of 128 037 acres bince 
^ per cent In Barghat Circle only 
ease The fall in Gopal^j Keolari 
lies has been respectively 325 233 145 
i&and The average holdings and rent 
fings in the whole tahsil have fallen 
lent from 19 4 acres and 13 annai per 
innas 4 pies per acre Against a loss 
in villages aboriginals have however 
; villages 


lost in malguzan viJ 
the 1895-98 settlement 
has there been much 
Seoul and Kanhhvara 
and 133 acres in every 
per acre of abongmal 
since the 1918>^ set 
acre to 14 1 acres and 
of 9 034 acres in mal 
gained 5,323 in ryot 


72 In Lakhnadon Tahsil at the 1896-98 settlement m mal 
in villages 5 509 abongmal tenants held 146 IW acres with an 
age holding of 26^ acres against m 1939-40 8 994 tenants 
ling 179 754 acres with an average holdmg of 20 acres But 
ng the currency of the present settlement uict have lost 15 706 
8 while the non aboriginals have gamed 13 ^ In the same 
ears neither aborimnal nor non abongmal has Mined more 
. two or three hundred acres of ryotwan land As however, 
average rent per acre of aboriginal tenancy land Is in 19^-4u 

pies an acre higher than at the last settlement poitibly much 
1 C fall in their holdings is due to relinquishment of poor stony 
lings after a senes of bad years But the position needs 
;hmg Around Dhuma for example, malgusari shares tend 
lass from the hands of Gond propnetors to moneylenders 
the Gond tenantry soon falls into debt to the new pro 
tors there is not much aboriginal tenancy land left in the 
[side villages They have lost much land in oatwan circles 
? around Lakhnadon itself in patwarr circle 82 around the 
tr centre of Ganeshgani and in several patwari circles around 
town of Chhapara The ryotwan villages of this tahsil are 
lerous and ffsye relief to abongmals In the period of fhclr 
dopment between the 1896-98 and the 1918-22 settlements 
n all holdings and aboriginal holdings increased respectively 
i 28 119 acres held bv 1 120 ryots to 60 489 acres held by 
^ rvots and from 16 367 acres held bv 645 aboriginal ryots to 
52 acres held by 1 748 The subsequent 20 vears have how 
seen an increase of only some 300 acres in the occupied area 
DSt all In favour of abongmals There seems no scope for 
icr expansion 

73 Chhindviara Jagirs — -Since the 1915-19 settlement 

iber of aboriginal tenants has nsen from 9862 holding 2(M,500 
8 to 10 108 holdmg 220 700 acres m the same period that of 
abongmals has risen from 3 745 holding 53,500 acres to 
I holdmg 55 900 acres AbonginaU arc 675 in l^fJP 

bitants of the laflirs and abongmal tenants still hold 79/ 
s m cver> 1 000 of tenanev land But the following notw 
show that some expropriation has begun As however nil 
c jagir estates belong to Gond or Korku proprietors and 
Land Alienation Act in its present form has been applied 
he fagirs to both Gond and Korku in law no new tenano 
ts can be created in favour of non aboriginals without the 
tion of the Deputy Commissioner under section 4 of the 

for the leasing out of occupanci rights over any land 
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amounts to a permanent alienation This is commonly over- 
looked, not only by tbe aboriginal jagirdars but also by district 
otticers administering their estates on behalt ot the Court of 
vVards It follows also that in view ot section 4 and other 
sections ot the Act it is necessary to notify as aboriginal tribes 
under section 3 not only tribes that have proprietary lands in 
each area, but also other tribes that have tenancy land, since 
otherwise, e g , the Gond jagirdar of Batkagarh cannot legally 
recognise aboriginal Bliaria-bhumia — the chiet tribe in much of 
his jagir — as new tenants without the Deputy Commissioner’s 
sanction under section 4. 

74 The following notes deal with such expropriation as has 
begun in the jagirs hor this purpose enquiries were made under 
the supervision ot an Extra-Assistant Commissioner by the Naib- 
Tahsildars in villages selected by the Deputy Commissioner in 
the Sonpur, Batkagarh, Harrai, Pagara and Pachmarhi jagirs, 
especially in four villages of Harrai and two of Pagara. The 
Sonpur Jagir village was IJhanora, the h>.aaquariers ui the jagir 
The four Harrai villages included Harrai itself and three other 
villages closely adjoining it The Pagara villages were Pagara 
itselt and Tamia on th^Chhmdwara-Pipana road, the Pachmarhi 
Jagir village was Dclakhari on the same road The only village 
m Batkagarh Jagir was Batka Khapa, the residence of the Gond 
Jagirdar It is important to remember that all the j'agirdars are 
themselves aboriginals, bO that the Land Alienation Act applies 
to the lands of which they are proprietors and that it is, therefore, 
illegal for them to create tenancy rights over their lands in favour 
of non-aboriginals without the sanction of the Deputy Com- 
missioner, as such transfer amounts to permanent alienation 
Were this insisted upon by the district authorities, non- 
aboriginals would be effectively debarred from obtaining tenancy 
lands in the middle of these Gond, Korku and Bharia villages, 
and thence gradually extending their footing in jagns by money- 
lending and so-called partnerships in cultivation.^ As the fol- 
lowing notes, however, show, the district authorities^ have been 
among the worst offenders when administering jagirs through 
the Court of Wards 

75 The note on Batka Khapa village is not reproduced as 
there is no non-aborigmal land in the village Some Gond had 
given up their holdings and migrated elsewhere, a simple matter 
where, as here, Gond are still quasi-nomadic and are ready at 
any time to shift to another village where there is ample land 
available 

76 Sonpnr Jagir — (a) Dhanora, Patisari Circle 31 — At set- 
tlement aboriginal tenants held 510 acres, rental Rs 257, includ- 
ing some areas broken ud from waste land They now have 468 
acres, rental Rs 241 Of tbe lands which they held at settle- 
ment 69 acres, rental Rs 30, have passed to non-aboriginals 
Two Gond tenants, Indarshah and Subhan have lost their lands 
Indarshah’.s son Devidayal Shah fell into rental arrears of about 
Rs ISO He therefore sold 30 27 acres of land to Hiralal Bania 
qf Dhanora .for Rs 260 and paid the arrears Subhan Gond 
had leased his land to S'^daram Katia for 6 years about 14 vears 
back Baisakhu Gond Subhan’s brother, oaid back Rs to 
Sadaram and got back his brother’s land But their ill-Iuck 

7 
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tome meani 
land and told 


did not end there Subhan had for a number of yean owed one 
/ handi of gram to Imratlal Patel This cunning Hindu mitchie 
vouily incr^Bed the debt to Rt 100 and demanded payment 
from Baiiakhu. who naturally could not pay up By 
or other Imratlal then took poweftsion of Subhan i h 
It to Dulichand Dhobi for fU 190 

{b) Surlukhapa Pat-avn Circle 37 — Since «ettlement aborigi 
nail have loM only 26 acre* rental Rt 20 out of the 562 acre* 
rental ^ 261, at settlement The land which has been loit 
belonged to Pusaua Gond now dead Hit brother Dhini itated 
that soon after Pusaua was dead his son Divali became three yeart 
behind with his rent At he could not pay the rent of the land 
he turrendered it to the jagu-dar of Harrai who holdt vil 
lage of the Sonpur Jagir in mukasa r then under Court of 
Wards The Court of Ward* tettleo the turrendered holdmg 
with a Ratio still in possession who paid up the arreari and 
Rs 20 iwzarana 

77 Harrai Jagir — {a) Aiijanpur Patwari Circle 46 — Abon 
ginaU actually held 483 acrei aMinit 461 at settleraenh but much 
of thu 18 new cultivation and 100 acrci rental Rs ^ now has 

B asscd to non abonginalt Three aboriginal occupancy tenants 
•uklu Pitamshah and Baton all Gond have lost land Duklu 
Gond held 66 94 acres at the last settlement Practically all his 
land has been acquired by Chhotelal Patwa of Harrai Hu 
p^ndson Bajan now 21 years old is hi* only turviving heir 
but doe* not know how the land wai lost Chhotelal tays he 
had paid up some old taccavi arrears on behalf of Duklu^t ton 
Damdu, and the Manager Court of Ward* (Jagir Harrai) told 
the land to him Damdu was perhap* ejected for non payment of 
rental arrears and wa* also in arrear* of taccavi Bajan ha* now 
purchased some barra land and p^* Rs 13-7-0 rent Pitamihah 
Gond wa* indebted to (Chhotelal Patwa the amount and cau»e 
of this debt is not Imown A* Pitamshah could not rep^ he 
6nally had to transfer 20 acres of land to the creditor Baion 
Gond wa* m debt to Balaram Patwa of Harrai the amount and 
cause of the debt 1* not known To pay the debt 33 acre* of 
land were transferred and are now in posiession of Fagulal Patwa 
of Harrai 


(b) i mri Kahn PatL^ari Circle 46 — Like Anjanpur thl* vH 
lage 18 close to Hornn At settlement abonginal* held 449 acre* 
rental R* 102 m occupancy right They now have only 260 acre* 
rental R» 37 and at much a* 224 acres rental Rs 61 ha* patted to 
non aboriginal* The mam cauie of this land ha* been the hurry 
to make money by a Gond lejiec to whom the Harrai Jagirdar 
leased the village for 20 year* Though a Gond the ^ 

management ha* been di*a»trou* to hi* fellow-Gond He ha* 
con*Iitcntlv tried to make ocry pouible pie by idling tcoancr 
right* the more recklciily as the term of hii leatc anproachM 
completion The Milage 1* »o near Harrai and lo cloic to the 
Harrai Naninghpur mam road that non aboriginal! are onl> 
reads to take land The lessee (raniferred tenano right* In the 
following villages to non aboriginal* — 

(1) 50 86 acre* the holding of Kammii Gond who died 
without he r to Jamtim Pra«''H Ri>^ for K* ^ 
under a *ale-dced dated the 23rd December 1927 
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U) 33 (iS ncrc« to Umrno Knlar of Hnrrai, about 22 years 
back O’ricc not known- The (and formerly belong- 
ed to nilcinm (b'jnd, who died without heir), 

(3) }*(.I3 acrc> of Cfhannu Gond, who w’as forced by 
po\crl> \o vi>rrcn(ior it to lie Thekedar, to Gorclal 
Sunar of (I.irrni for Rs. J50, 

( }) 23 36 at res, ‘;ui rendered b) Ibrv.il Gond, on account 
of po\ert\, to Durgcl.il Tell of Harrni, for Rs 100 
on June 5ih 1033 , 

(5) 20 07 nerv^ to IhiiFil.i} Teli of Harrai, for Rs. 125 

(the former tciinnt :s not Known), 

(6) 7 33 acre': to Uin^iOh ir K,i\ ntli, who paid up Rs 19 old 

arrear*? of rent due from the former Gond tenant, 

(7) 30 S3 acre*;, rent R*- 9-2-() ‘■m rendered b} Parntu Gond, 

hccni4‘;c of po\crty, to Bipallal Teh of Harrai for 
R'^ *100 (Parmu h.i^; noxv some nuscr-iblc harro and 
muthoDa land a'^sc'^'^cd at onlv Rs 3 rent), 

(S) .3 19 acres to M^^t Muei.a. a H irrai Hindu, for Rs 15; 

(9) 37 03 acres, rent Rs 9-2-1), to Mst Janki Sahis of Harraj 
for Rs, 435 (The former owners of nos 8 and 9 
were nborimnnls ) 

In -ill the tiickcd.ir ins trnn''T'ircd t(. rnm-nboncmal tenants 
211 acres for -i tot il c(u’'^ulcra{um of Rs 1,SH 

fc) Rnhra Kliurd Patican C jrrlc 46 — -9 his village also is close 
to Harr.ii The nhofutinal nccupnnc\ tcn.int'’ hold 329 acres, 
rental Rs 94 aeainsf 180 .u res, rental Rs 29 at the last settle- 
ment This, however is due to expansion of cultivation Non- 
aboriginals ha\c alrcnoN acquired 37 acres, rental Rs ^5 and arc 
^raduallv cctnbHshing Ihemschcs in such wnys as the following* — 

Mohanlnl Gond surrendered his holding of 6 35 acres and 
awn> ro the \illage of Sironii Mst Sundar, the Gond 
nioknsdnrin, then sold «» to Nurlciian Muslim for Rs^ 10 
Chhultau Sun.ir of Harrai purcinsed 16 17 acres from the Court 
of Wards (Harrai .Tagir). Ko paid up the tw'o years rent ow'cd by 
the former Gond temnr Nanhu Bama of Harrai similarly 
purchased .34 04 acres from the Court of Wards The village was 
then mortgaged wulh possG‘'S]on with the Plarrai Estate The 
former tenants of tliesc holdings wmre Gonds 

(d) Haiiat, Patman Code 46 — This important and flourish- 
ing village IS the hcadquarrers of the Harrai Jagirdar who also 
owns the Pagara Jagir and is the wealthiest, bast educated^ and 
most caoable of the Chhindwara jagirdars The area available 
for cultivation in the village is very small and, therefore, there 
has been no exchange of Hnd here, but many Hindus, mostly 
Sunar and Teli, have settled at Harrai and gradually acquired 
land for cultivation in U'^ighbouring villages such as Anjanpur 
Umri Kalan and Rabra Khurd at the exoense of aboriginals and 
aided by their monovlendmg operations Unfortunately the 
period of Court of Wards management seems to have encouraged 
such settlers 

78 Pagara and Pachmarhi lagin — Enquiries were made at 
l^a<^ara a”d Tamia in the former and DelaVhari in thf* Pachmathi 
Jagir All the villages have a number of non-aboriginal tenant! 
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nnd^ residentB of auch long standing that neither records nor 
village traditions can state how they acquired their land No 
cases <^uld be found m which aboriginal tenants had been made 
ta exchange good land for bad Two cases were found at Pagara 
nllage where Gond tcnante had lost occupancy land In both 
cases however the Jagirdar him&clf had settled their debts and 
retained the land instead of letting it go to their Hindu creditors 
Mumtahali Gond had owed Rs 400 to some Banias at Pagara 
One of them offered to buy one of Muratshah s fields for this 
sura and settle the debt This field was 4 5 acres and 
itcarR half the entire holding The Jagirdar of Harrai interven 
pd had this khasra number surrendered to himself for Rs 200. 
and personally settled the creditors account by Mving Rs 
to the Banias He similarly settled a debt of Rs 800 due to two 
of the tame Banias and two others from Bandhansha Gond 
by taking and surrendering to himielf two out of the seven 
fields of Bandhansha for Rs 400 and peituading the creditors to 
accept Rs 400 in settlement of their claim The only instances 
found of the Jagirdars electing their aboriginal tenants 
for non payment of rents and settling their lands with 
non aboriginals were at Dclakhan m Pachmarhi Jamr which 
18 under the management of the Court of Wards Some tlx 
eiectmenU at the instance of Court of Wards took place in 1938- 
39 The holdings were then publiclv auctioned at Delakhan 
In nearly all the lands were purchasea bv local Brahmans The 
original Gond tenants base not been able to pay their renU 
because of a tenes of poor crops culminating in general suspen 
Sion of rents in 1939 Delakhan Tvas the only place where cicct 
mCnfs and auctions occurred being one of the few islands of 
non abonginals in an aboriginal stronghold it is one of the 
feW places where such auctions could have ucceeded The Court 
of W’ards claimed that it had to make jn example at DelakhaH 
as the villagers there were notorious for not paying rent 

Wardha DUtrict 

79 This district is not commonly thought of as having any 
considerable abonglnal clement in its population though in 
19^1 It had ^ 530 or 97 pe»^nns m evcr> 1 000 compared with 
S6 566 or 110 per millc in 1931 The pnncinal dementi m the 
1931 torn! ^^c e Gord (43 Pardhan (8 511) Kolqm (2 093) 
and Hnlba (1 227) Ncarl\ 700 Korku nbo were returned There 
has been a modcraif* but fnirlj steady increase in the strength of 
thc^e tribes since t89l Their cconomit and rultural condition 
IS similar to of the Gond n (he adiiccnt Kafol and Nagpur 
ta»^s.tW In 1931 out of tho SI 706 Gond and Pardhan 48 718 itlll 
spoke Gondi ns their mother tongue but 42 417 could nl»o speak, 
Marathi* and fear of ridicule leads them to forego gradualU thcit 
distirtctnc tnbal dances and festivals wliile flirough stead) lot 
of their tenancv lard thc\ ore mnldlv descending to the level or a 
low TTionlnl caste though »be fact tlmt this wns on« part of o 
Gond kingdom the Gond from being untouchable in me 

settlement of 189) 9) there were 1 %8 abongmal tenants hold 
me 46 21S v »h an avenge holding of 23S acres In the 

scttleThont -of 1908*12 tKd nurfibcTr oT oboriclnal tenant* mad men 
to 2020 but the dred hfcld by them had fallen to acres 

■jndi tbth fTcefanc holdli^n -to- 17 7 screa; In l'i394n though the 
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number of aboriginal tenants had again risen to 2,312, the area 
held by them had again fallen to 28,674 acres, and their average 
holding to 12 3 acres In 45 years they have thus lost 17,541 acres 
out of 46,213 or -378 acres out of every 1,000 The process conti- 
nues, foi here this onmitive lemnant is no match for the land- 
hungry Hindu, he generally remains as the hired servant of the 
new tenant oi the malguzar who has evicted him, tilling what 
was once his own land for another’s benefit 

Nagpui District 

80 Though the headquarters district of the province, 
Nagpur still had, m 1941, 58,720 aboriginals, or 55 per mille, a 
proportion that would be far higher it we excluded the urban 
population of Nagnur Citv and the tovviib of Kamptee, Katol and 
Umrer, there has been a fall of 3,634 m the total since 1931 and of 
11 per mille in the proportion Ramtek Tahsil with 18,751 had 
the highest number of aborimnals in 1931 and the highest pro- 
portion (139 per 1,000), but Nagpur Tahsil had almost the same 
number and if the urban population ot Nagpur City and Kam- 
ptec were excluded, a considerably higher proportion Gond 
(including a few Nagarchi and Ojha) numbeied 53,193 in 1931, 
and Pardhan 6,309, and of these 59 502; as many as 52,139 spoke 
Gondi as their mother tongue, 3,847 knowing also Hindi and 
39,894 Marathi The most typical Gond are found in the Deola- 
par tract of Ramtek Tahsil, and a few patwari circles of Saoner 
Tahsil, all bordering on Chhindwara District The Gond of 
Nagpur, Katol and Umrer Tahsils, like their Wardha neighbours, 
are a culturally depressed lot, melancholy features of the Gond 
villages of the Kauras plateau m Nagpur Tahsil when I toured 
there in 1933 were the many Meghnath poles left to lot since 
the abandonment of Gond Phag celebrations, and the inability 
of the Gond youth to dance the Gond dances and sing the Gond 
songs, but this decay has not yet set in m the north of the district- 

81 In the four tahsils of the district other than Ramtek 
aboriginal tenants have since the Craddock settlement of 1890-95 
changed from 2,044 holding 42,300 acres to 2 482 holding 31800 
acres, a loss of 248 acres in every 1,000; in Ramtek Tahsil they 
have risen from 1,382 holding 17,400 acres to 2 027 holding 21,800 
acres If we could add the figures of sir and khudkasht land lost 
by dispossessed Gond malguzars before the Land Alienation Act 
was applied to the district, the Ramtek gain would be reduced 
and the loss in the other tahsils increased The average aboriginal 
holding has fallen in Ramtek from 12 6 to 10 75 acres and else- 
where m the district from 20 7 to 12 8 acres The figures were 
collected for five chief Gond tracts — 

. (a) in patwari circles 32 — 35 and 39 in the north of Saoner 
Tahsil there was a fall of only 45 acres per mille in 
abongjinal holdings, . 

' ^ (&) in the Ramtek-Parseoni area of Ramtek Tahsil, patwar 
circles 1—6 and 27—39, aboriginal holdings increased 
by 193 acres per mille, 

' (c) m'the Kauras-Kondhalj area, between the Nagpur- 

Wardha and the 'Nagpur- A mraoti roads pai^wari 
circles 43-^56 of Nagpur Tahsil and 51 — 54 of Katol 
Tahsil, the decrease was 224 acres per mille; ^ . 
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{d) m the area between the Nagpur Katol road and the 
Saoner BetuI road, patwari circle* 13^17 41 42 and 
^ of Katol Tahiil and 1*-^ and 27 — ^29 of Saoner 
Tahiti the decrease wa* 398 acre* per mllle, 

{o) in the tract of Katol Tahsil between the Nagpur Amraoti 
road and the Katol plain patwan circle* 33-34 36 
38—40 43-44 and 46 — 50 the Iom wai 405 acre* per 
mille 

In area (d) there ii a group of villages to the eait of and 
cloBe to Katol town in patwan circlei 41 and 17 where more than 
half of the villager* are Gond but since the Craddock settlement 
aboriginal holdings have fallen from 1 525 acre* to 738 (513 per 
mille) 1 visited these in 1933 and found that almost all the 
dispossessed Gond tenant* were cultivating their former holding* 
for absentee Brahman and other Hindus living in Katol cither a* 
their servants sub-tenants or bataidarz A once sturdy peasantry 
had become virtual serfs and keenly felt it* lo*» of statu* 

Chanda District 

82 This huge and unwieldy district i* now since the tranifei 
of Khanar Zammdan to Orissa has reduced the size of Raipur 
Distnct the la^eit district m the province, with an area of 9^12 
square miles Of its 1941 pooulatlon of 873,284 abonginals num 
bered 170 126 or 195 per mille against 207 per mille in 1931 In 
Slroncha Tahiil the great Ahui Znmindan and in Garchiroli Tah 
ill the Dhanora Dudmala Gewardha Jharapapra Khutgaon Kot 
tfal Murumgaon Palaigarh Rangi Sinundi Soman Chandala 
Gilson Pai Muranda and Potegaon Zamlndarls are Partially 
Excluded Aregs thev occuny 4 013 ’’c mile^ and had in 1941 

a population of 115 031 of whom 70 821 or 607 Mr mille were 
aboriginals In 1931 Gond Maria Gond and Pardhan num 
bered 151 401 out of the distnct aboriginal total of 157,386 
Halba arc the only other important tribe Comparative figure* 
ire — 


Tribe 

1M1 

1901 

1931 

Gond 

tl8 256 

135 034* 

95 35B 

Mari* Gond 

32 783 

• 

34 776 

Pardhan 

17 4':8 

t 

21 243 

Math* 

7 199 

6 153 

3 287 


The onparent fall since 1901 m Gond and Marla combined and 
in Halba i* due to tbe trinfff'r in 1907 from Chanda to Drug 
Diitnct of the four PartlalU Exclud'd Zamlndarls of Aundhi 
Koracha Panabiras and Amongarh Chauki Ncarl> all the Marla 
Inc m the Partial!) Excluded Areas 

83 To take first Ahlri Zamlndan. in this huge estate the 
Mann u at home and little disturbed d> alien intrusion 
noro 1* not Ion of land hut prohibition of hi* traditional shut 
mg or podti cu)li\atlon The figures show a steady 
«rca occupied b> all tenants from 33 141 acre* occupied by 4 010 

lt>cSi4<d In Ooc\4 I® 1901 s® 1 tK>t tttlf 
otPjJiPua w«« not rrwdnt te 1901 
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tenants at the summary settlement of 1895 to 39,850 acres occu 
pied by 4,871 tenants in the 1922-24 settlement and 54,666 acres 
occupied by 8,050 tenants in 1939-40 Tins does not include the 
figures of the 16 or so zamindan villages of this estate now in 
Garchiroli Tahsil The table below is of interest . — 

Ahin Zamindan {Sironcha Tahsil) 

Aboriginals Others 

Year r- — ^ \ r- ^ ^ 



Tenants 

Acres held 

Tenants 

Acres held 

(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1895 

2,700 

-5,832 

1,310 

7,308 

1 920-22 

3.532 

32,187 

1,^39 

7,673 

1939-40 

6,033 

43,830 

2,017 

10,636 


The non-aboriginal has begun to come m, especially since 
the last settlement In the adjacent khalsa malguzari villages of 
Sironcha Tahsil. he is ousting the aboriginal, is he beginning to do 
so in this Gond zamindan"? Only perhaps m the riverain (Pran- 
hita bank) patwari circles of Ahiri itself (no 13) and Dewalmari 
(no 14) In the former since 1920-22 aboriginal ryots have 
lost 323 out of 1,699 acres while non-aboriginais have increased 
their holdings from 725 acres to 2,478, in the latter aboriginal 
holdings have increased from 1,244 to 1,977 acres ( + 733) and non- 
aboriginal from 913 to 1,443 ( + 530) Having seen also on the 
Hyderabad bank of the river hov Hindu settlers gradually secure 
for themselves the best riverside lands, I would emphasize that 
these riverside villages of Ahiri need watching 

84 In the other Partially Excluded Areas, the Garchiroli 
zamindans, the figures corresponding to those m the table above 
for Ahin are — 


Aboriginals Others 

Year ^ — ^ ^ ^ — 



Tenants 

Acres held 

Tenants 

Acres held 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

1895 

2,501 

28,741 

1,975 

15,978 

1920-22 

4,828 

61,916 

2,603 

29,490 

1939-40 

6,523 

76,113 

4,012 

46,863 


The aboriginals still have miles and miles available for ex- 
panding I their cultivation, but yet hanker after their former 
podu cultivation and take far more slowly to regular cultivation 
than outsiders , in the 18 or 19 years since last settlement abori- 
ginal cultivation has increased by only 23 per cent, while non- 
aboriginal has gone up by 59 per cent The process is very mark- 
ed in parts of the eastern zamindans, Sirsundi Zamindan (patwan 
circle 38), Kotgal (patvari circle 49), Murumgaon (patwari circles 
50 and 51) and Jharapapra (patwari circles 52 and 53) — 

Increase of cultivation, 1 920-22 — 1 939-40 

Aboriginals Others 

Zamindan r- — ^ 



Tenants 

Acres 

Tenants 

Acres 

(1) 

(2) 

(31 

(4) 

(5) 

Sirsu di 

+ 78 

+ 744 

+ 179 

+ 1,308 

Jharapapra 

-71 

-660 

+28 1 

+ 1,999 

Murumgaon 

+ 164 

+2,456 

+461 

+ 5,718 

Kotgal 

+45 

+451 

+52 

+539 
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In thMe SIX patwari circlcB 19 > ears ago non aboriginal tenants 
numbered only 1 U26 out ot 2 16i or 4b per cent and held only 
12 o4l out ot 28 4M acres of tenancy land or -44 per cent In 
they numbered 1 989 out ot 3 322 or 59 per cent and held 
23 ilO out of 41 019 acre* of tenancy land or 56 per cenh The 
intrusive element almost everywhere u Marar These hai% 
cultivators push into the zamindans along the banks ot perennial 
streams whence they irrigate their fields Pendn, the largest 
village m Jharapapra Zamindan it now mainly a Marar village 
out ot lU 4oi people only some 40 are Maria though Halba are 
more numerous I have before (paragraph 69 The Abori^ital 
Problem tn the Balaghat dtstrict) mentioned the debt owed by 
aboriginals all over the province to Marar pioneers of cuitiva 
tion I have met them in remote pans of Bala^at Chanda 
Drug and Raipur m the course of this enquiry anal repeat that 
if a real eSort is to be made to improve aboriginal agriculture 
use should be of Marar cultivators or colonies as demonstrators 
fheir intrusion* therefore into these Mana fastnesses is not 
necessarily a baa thing pro’^ded that it is controlled In Jhara 

f iapra their immigration has been facilitated by the migration of 
ocal Maria over the border into Bastar State where as they 
point out they are free to do podu cultivation 

85 Coming to the khalsa areas of Chanda distnct Sironcha 
Tahsil IS the only tahsil where the aboriginal tenancy area has 
fallen since 189 d The area ii^ small ft rose from 4 000 acres 
held by 862 aboriginals in 1895 to 4 3l4 acres held by only 654 
in 1920 22 and by 1939-40 had fallen to 3^3 acres held by 669 
abonginali But in these same 7f malguzari villages the area 
held by non abonginali has riBcn from 12 609 held fy 2 832 tenants 
m 189o to 15 603 acres held by 3 197 tenants m 1939-40 Abori 
ginalt have gained more than the ground lost in malfiuran villages 
m the 60 ryotwan villages of the tahsil, where their holdi DOT 
have gone up from 1,846 acres held by 302 ryots m 1895 to 3,377 
held by 416 ryots in 1939-40 but this means poor ryotwari land 
in heu of good tenancy land lost to Telugu cultivators 

86 In the malguzan villages of the other four tahsili there 
has been since 189c) a substantial rise in the holdings of abon 
fiinaU from 33398 acres held b> 4 446 tenants to 91327 ncr« 
held by 9 553 tenants even the average holding having increased 
In the 316 ryotwan villntfcs of these tahiili aboriginal ryots arc 
only a small minont> (2 1)32 out of 10,444) but their number has 
increased since 1895 from 504 to 2 032 and their holdings from 
8 170 to 28353 ncrct Though there is this marked incrcaic since 
the settlement of 1897 1906, in Chanda Tahsil much tenanej larid 
has been lost since the 1920-24 settlement (9,579 out of 28 661 
acres or 334 acres per millc) and the number of aboriginal tenants 
has fallen from 2 673 to 2 237 Their area has also fallen though 
not on this scale in Brahmapurl Tahsil (from 7 939 to 7340 acres) 
The following note of a detailed investigation in selected village 
of tlic reason for transfer of land from abonginali to Hindus and 
Muslims in the Chanda district vias recoidcd b> Mr J D Kcm 
vrala Cxlra Aiiiitant Commissioner and Sub-diviilonal Officer 
Chanda and Sironcha m Maj 1941 The enquiry wtis niide fn 
patwari circles 9 11 12 of Chanda Tahsil not far from Chanda 
itself The Villages arc mostly Gond Some of these village* 
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contain excellent soil ; and owing to their proximity to the tracts 
where Hindus form the majority of the population, it was be- 
lieved that enquiry here would throw light on the need for pro- 
tecting Gond tenants by land alienation legislation. 

*‘l I propose to deal with the results of the enquiry 
under the following heads I — Actual cases of expropria- 
tion and causes If — Acquisition of land by aboriginals 
III, — General comparisons The enquiry is confined to the 
period of the current settlement 

“2 Actual cases of expropriation and causes: — 


Total 
number of 


Pat- 

Name of 

holdings lost 

Total 

Total 

Causes 

Details of castes 

wan 

circle 

no 

village 

during the 
period of 
settlement 
(abonginal 
holdmgs) 

area of 
the hold- 
ings 

rents of 
the hold- 
ings 

who have since 
taken up tne 
holdings 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Rs. a p 

(6) 

(7) 

9 

Chichpalh 

5 

45 19 

34 0 0 

All by surren- 
der du. to 
rent f a 1 1- 
ing into 

arrears 

I holding with 

Krishnapa shi 

I holding with 

Bi-ahmin 

1 holding with 

V/dur 

2 holdmgs are re- 
corded '^grass'h 


Jambrala 

1 

1 79 

3 11 3 

Do 

Brahmin 


San 

3 

4 64 

7 0 0 

Do. 

All recorded 

“grass”. 


Nimbala 

2 

11 47 

8 4 0 

Do. 

1 bolding with 
Brahmin 

1 holdmg recorded 
“grass” 


Pipalkhut 

4 

1438 

7 12 0 

Do 

Recorded ^'grass” 


Borda 

4 

5 79 

13 11 6 

Do 

2 holdings with 
Mahars 


2 holdmgs with 
Pardesis 


Lohara 

1 

2 77 

4 

8 

0 

Do 

With Kalar 

Kinhi 

1 

0 12 


« 


Do 

With Brahrmn. 

Vaigaon 

4 

11 46 

11 

0 

0 

Do 

2 holdmgs with 

Brahmins 







J 

1 holdmg With 

Mahar 

I holding with 








grass • 

Chak Nimbala 

6 

52 67 

16 

8 

0 

Do 

2 with Kunbis, 

I with Koshti 








2 declared qabth 








kasht 

Chak Borda 

4 

76 9 

20 

4 

0 

Do. 

. . 2 with Brahmins 

1 with Mahar 








1 with Pardeii 

Chak Valni 

2 

18 49 

5 

12 

0 

Do 

♦ * 2 with Brahmins 

Chak Vai g a o n 

No U 

2 

15 70 

5 

12 

0 

Do, 

. . 1 witli Mahar 

1 declared qahtl^ 

7 .. 


hasht. 


8 
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Total aumber of 


Pit Nimc of 

Win vflligc 

drde 

holdfagi loit 
during the 
period of 

Totil 
ire* of 
tho bold 

Total 
rent* of 
the hold 

Csuics 

Doouli of 
who htretmoe 
tiktn up the 
boldiojp 

no 

a) 

lettkment 

(abotiginil 

boldinn) 

ing* 

ing* 


<0 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

M 

Kim Miklca 

2 

287 

Ki. 0, p 

5 0 0 

All by turren 
der d » to 
rest filling 

Bnhmin 


Katii Tukum 

1 

4 07 

110 0 

Into ttii'cir* 
Do. 

With Kunbi tod 


Nimgioo Makki 

1 

477 

6 8 0 

Do. 

Mihtr 

With Mihir 


Minm 

5 

II 46 

14 I 6 

Do 

3 whh SireTdi*' 

1 with Mihir 


GabUi 

6 

53 3B 

62 12 0 

Surietidcr du« 
to preuoro 
of rrot 

1 gm*. 

3 irc now inw»- 

2 withKunbi** 


Mubidi Toknm 

3 

7 46 

26 8 0 

Do. 

hulginir'* 

hiuht. 


PiU*g«aa 

I 

009 

0 4 0 

Acquired 

Diitnct Coundb 

12 

EtoU Cauk No, I 

t 

f 83 

0 110 

Surrend o r e d 
for ineir* of 
rent. 

QabiOtaskL 

Kandji 

Kalmint 

KotoU 

14 

1 

1 

69-58 

046 

0*22 

43 4 0 

Do, 

Do. 

Do- 

2 with Mihif*. 

4 malgunr'* khtd 
hoAt, 

5 grm. 

2 *rith Mirwiri. 

1 wJth Tdl. 

Gnxs. 

With Mutlfan 


Gofiipur 

Ridbiin Turii 

2 

1677 

9 4 0 

Do. 

Or***, 


1 

WOO 

3 0 0 

Do. 

Gr*». 


AU 

) 

8 77 

4 8 0 

Do 

With Mirwiri, 


AbHract 

1 Total namber of TflUffe* In tfa« 3 wtwmri circle* — 39 

2 Toml n unber of ibonginKl* >Tbo n*Te lo«t land — 81 

3 Total area loat by them — ■ 

Acrea 

(d) Mal^tnari 300 

(A) Ryotrrari 1 fr4 

4 Total rent of the land iMt — 

B*. 

a) ^talfuaan 280 

(A) Rjotwarl 48 

Total 328 


3 Examining tome individual catct of the loti of land 
1 found that all the cntnci m the rccordi to the cfTccl that 
the land wot loit for rent arreart alone tverc not quite accu 
rate Some of them were due to lurrendcr and tranifcr on 
account of old debt Moit however of the lurrenderi are in 
fact on account of orrean of rent ft it intcrcttinB to note 
that moft of the lurrcndered land hat cone from the nborl 
cinaU to Brahmini thouch Kunbit Mahart and Manvarlt 
have liad thcir iharc No aboriRinal hat been given any part 
of the turrendcred land 
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“4. From the tenants of Palasgaon 1 heard a bad tale of 
the widow of one Sitaram, son of Rama Gond Her husband 
owed Rs 62 arrears of rent He was very ill and the mal- 
guzar informed him thal if he paid him even half the amount 
he \yould not take action against him The tenant believing 
him arranged to pay him Rs 33 The malguzar took the 
money, but ncvcitheless had him ejected He died and the 
widow IS now destitute, but the malguzar flatly refuses even 
to refund the Rs 33 

At Kavadji a case of ejectment of an aboriginal from a 
field of excellent soil was noticed Tenu son of Lachma 
Pardhan could not pay his rent and the earliest opportunity 
■was taken to get the land from him 

Gulsia Pardhan of Manora had seven children and a wife 
to support He could not pay his rent but kept the malguzar 
quiet by working for him at tirnes and paying a little occa- 
sionally As soon as he died his widow and children were 
ejected At the same village Zungria Raj'gond held paddy 
land of 2} khandi'^’ seed capacity and another field of 7 acres 
He surrendered them as the malguzar threatened him that 
he would be dragged to court if he did not do so as he could 
not pay the rent The paddy land was very good 

“5 I tried to discover the true nature of the transactions 
by which some of the valuable land has passed to Brahmins 
and Manvaris Exact information could not be obtained in 
the limited time, particularly as they tried to hide the true 
nature of the transactions, but I find that some, good land 
at least- has passed to these people in debt transactions 

*‘6 Acquisition of land hy^ the ahonginals during the 
period of settlement — My enquiry on this subj'ect has given 


interesting results 



Num- 

Total area acquir- 

Total rent 


bsr of 

ed bv aboriETinals 

or revenue 


patwari 

dunnp penod 

of the 


circle 

of settlement 

area 



Acres 

Rs 


9 

f 262 

705 

In malguzari villages 


1 1,305 

590 

In rvotwan villages 

11 

f 108 

59 

In malguzari villages 


1 76 

34 

In r 3 ’'ot\\'an \allages 

12 

292 

213 

In malguzari villages 


Co77iparcittve tables of land acxiinred and lost by abortginah since settlement 

Area Rent of Rent of area 

^rea lost acquired area lost acquired 
Acres Acres Rs Rs 

Malguzari villages 300 662 280 477 

Ryot\\wi villages 164 1,381 48 ^ ^ 624 

'7 Ryotwan allotments if confined to aboripnal settlers 
will keep the position of the aboriginals secure in this tract 
This rule is, however, not strictly observed, as I find that re- 
cent allotments of fine land have been made by the auction 
system to many outside Kunbis and others who are able to 
pay much more than an average aboriginal If the new ten- 
dency to such colonization of the beautiful Chichpalli tract 
is effectively checked it will save the aboriginals who have so 
far been m peaceful possession of their own bhuin with little 
interference from outside The figures in the table above 
show that the oosition of the aboriginals has on the whole 
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**B —The following table gives gcncril comparative information for 
all the villages of patwan circles nos 9 1 1 and 12 — 


Pit 

wiri 

circle 

DO. 


Ntino of TiUige 


Total am 


Occupied 

area at 

aottierDent 


Occupied 

area at 

preaent 


Total Total 
nombet number 

of tonanta of tenant! 
at aettle- at pre*«nt 
moot 


(1) (2) 


(3) (4) (5) 


(6) (7) 


MaIjmBzri 



Acroa 

Acrea 

Acrea 



Chkhpani 

I 665 

320 

411 

58 

66 

Jambarah 

179 

97 

no 

21 

26 

8ari 

134 

30 

46 

13 

12 

Temta 

67 

41 

51 

9 

15 

Kimbala 

482 

265 

237 

42 

44 

Pipalkhut 

189 

122 

122 

20 

22 

Borda 

258 

123 

228 

45 

55 

Mam la 

697 

185 

269 

33 

37 

Lohara 

330 

95 

147 

23 

3 

Walnl 

929 

172 

230 

33 

45 

W igaoD 

254 

86 

147 

16 

27 

Haldi 

199 

80 

85 

18 

22 


Ryotwari 


Chak ChiebpaOi 
Chile imbala 
Chak Pipalkhut 
Chak Korda 
Chak \^alni 
ChakVagaooNo I 
Chaa Vugaon N:», 2 


n 


Kod Makta 
Koti Tukam 
Himgita Makta 
Manor! 

GObDl 

M-ihadl Tukom 
Kinhl 


Palaifvm 

ItoUclnk I 
Nlmgfaata chak 
Itoli chak II 


12 


AihU(IZ) 

Amdi (61) 

Kavadjl (2 6) 
Kalmana (10^ 

Kato 1 (57) 

Kathari( 154 )(m 3 uket) 


1 328 


360 


1 901 

540 

610 

41 

419 


156 


2 310 

554 

716 

37 

160 

81 

7) 

10 

497 

\6l 

HI) 

19 

265 


16 


1 393 

679 

733 

50 

272 

114 

149 

25 

262 

256 

238 

45 

886 

538 

561 

114 

1 930 

214 

2 3 

29 

250 

134 

146 

27 

2 548 

1 106 

1»207 

64 

2^88 

I 728 

1 780 

MO 

542 

279 

378 

24 

620 

261 

274 

21 

363 


114 


1 773 

340 

396 

13 

1 596 

1^68 

U70 

64 

3 823 

832 

t 238 

90 

1 310 

740 

737 

53 

1 J9I 

584 

593 

39 

3062 

1 9/9 

I 925 

123 


57 

73 

16 

63 

9 

20 

(6 


60 

26 

54 

1*9 

2S 

27 

78 

134 

4) 

24 

25 


25 

78 

155 

64 

57 

137 


UnttAmMUxt 



201 

57 

126 

Torapttr 

Haranp 

697 

1 993 

216 

179 

226 

134 
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Pat- 


Abori- 

Abori- 

t\an 

Name of village 

ginal 

ginal 

circle 


tenants 

tenants 

no 


at settle- 

at pre- 



ment 

sent 

(1) 

(2) 

(8) 

(9) 


Malgttsan 


Chichpalli 

.. 21 

19 

Jambarala 

20 

22 

San 

9 

9 

Temta 

9 

13 

Nimbala 

17 

20 

Pipalkhut 

19 

20 

Borda 

17 

24 

Mamla 

7 

8 

Lohara 

14 

18 

Walni 

27 

38 

Waigaon 

16 

22 

Haldi 

15 

19 


Ryotwart 


Chak Chichpali 


31 

Chak Nimbala 

15 

30 

Chak ^loalkhul 


16 

Chak Korda 

14 

29 

( hak Walni 

10 

7 

Chak Vaigaon No 1 

16 

15 

Chak Vaigaon No 2 . * 


14 

Koti Makta 

9 

11 

Kcti Tukum 

9 

11 

Nimgata Makta 

9 

10 

Manora 

18 

17 

Gilbih 

25 

26 

Mahadi Tukum 

17 

18 

Kmhi 

25 

28 

Palasgaon 

12 

16 

Itoh chak I 

5 

11 

Nimg^ata chak 

1 

2 

Itoh chak II 


3 

Ashti (12) 

2 

3 

Amdi (61) 

3 

5 

Kavadji (276) 

31 

37 

Kalmana (109) 

1 

7 

Katoh (57) 

4 

Kathai i ( 1 5 4) (market) . 

1 

1 

. Uninhabited 

Kh^turli 

1 

:> 

Jogapur 

2 


Haranpaili 

2 

2 


Demand from Area held bv 
Total demand aboriginals aboriginals 

At set- At pre- At At At At 

dement sent settle- pre- settle- pre- 

ment sent ment sent 


(10) 

(ID 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

(15) 

Rs 

Rs 

-Rs 

Rs 

Acres 

Acres 

424 

423 

82 

116 

103 

118 

140 

122 

94 

102 

69 

85 

52 

40 

38 

27 

34 

31 

34 

42 

33 

3) 

40 

43 

217 

103 

54 

48 

78 

68 

76 

66 

73 

63 

117 

106 

257 

217 

94 

P4 

98 

99 

140 

206 

31 

60 

28 

46 

60 

83 

30 

38 

-6 

78 

147 

109 

66 

64 

117 

175 

107 

155 

83 

129 

69 

no 

64 

95 

40 

50 

49 

55 



338 


300 


587 

186 

402 

46 

125 

141 

272 


96 

• 

96 


166 

148 

196 

56 

93 

207 

346 

24 

30 

24 

19 

80 

62 

60 

83 

J9 

48 

132 

128 


-M 


35 


141 

533 

540 

47 

40 

57 

62 

161 

148 

47 

35 

42 

40 

258 

255 

25 

21 

42 

44 

638 

581 

59 

45 

70 

61 

182 

154 

153 

112 

176 

136 

207 

194 

124 

1)0 

70 

74 

417 

454 

143 

156 

341 

381 

809 

818 

32 

36 

76 

90 

71 

112 

16 

32 

57 

104 

103 

115 

4 

12 

11 

22 


101 


10 


16 

164 

210 

13 

14 

20 

21 

748 

728 

12 

13 

21 

30 

501 

796 

137 

252 

238 

353 

509 

642 





228 

320 

30 

26 

6 

48 

2,447 

2,368 

1 

1 

1 

1 


25 

62 

3 

24 

12 

36 

123 

124 

9 


17 


74 

74 


8 

21 

21 
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table give* Bom© very intereitmg information In 
vUlage Borda (patwari circle no 9) the rent from abonginaU 
hai decreaied while the area hai increaicd Enquiries inow 
X D excellent field of 5 79 acre* with rent 

of Ri 13-11-0 while another aboriginal got inferior land of 
about o^ third the rental value but larger in area At 
Muhadi Tukum (patwari circle no 11) a Gond lost 7 46 
acres of fine land rental Ri 26-8-0 which paiied to a Brah 
ram while another Gond got 12 12 acre* of land rented at 
Rs 1213-0 At Nimghata Mata Gond loit a field of 477 
acres, rental Rs 7 7-0 while another Gond got a bigger field 
of 6 M acres rented only at Rt 2 

9 The figure* of patwan circle no 12 need careful 
itudy If these figure* are studied along with those obtained 
by the Deputy CoramiBSioner in hii general enquiry when 
the record* of previou* settlement* were also consulted they 
will show how abonginals have been simply wip^ out a* 
it were from tenancy land I have given the aboriginal popu 
lation m bracket* after the name* of these village* in column 
2 of the table A comparison of these population figure* 
with the nuraben of aboriginal tenant* m columns 8 and 9 i* 
mstructive It is to be remembered that patwan circle no 12 
has many moneylenders This Kothari is a market town 
With a police station and i* about 10 miles from Ballarshah 
on the Allapalli road The worst complaints about harrass 
ment by moneylenders were made to me by the Goods from 
Jhii circle The table given m paragraph 2 of this report will 
show how in spite of the extremely limited number of ahon 
ginal tenants their land has passed to a Save Tcli two Mar 
wans and the local malgurar m this circle no 12 within 
a period of about 20 years 

10 On the bails of this enquiry and cnqulir about 
farm service I am of opinion that while Icgiilation for pro 
hibitmg bond leryice is not really necessary in these tracts 
It IS of importance to tackle the question of transfer of 
tenancy land without further delay The new Tenancy 
(Amendment) Act may not nppl> to a Partially Exclude 
Area like the Ahin Zammdan but it applies to these Gondi 
tract* of the Clianda tah*il^ and wc should not be lurpnscd if 
the aboriginal* lost all their land in theto tracts wKhm a 
generation or so It is true that the Gonds here arc more 
cmlited or less backward than the Mann Gonds in the 
Excluded Area of Sironcha but like all abonglnali thc> too 
get into debt for merr> making marriages etc ft ft not 
desirable to exclude the tract itself from the operation of the 
Tenancy (Amendment) Act because there arc man> non 
aboriginal tenont* also It would be tafer to amend the 
Land Alienation Act so at to make it applicable to abongmal 
tenancy landt also and to appl> it to tuilnble tracts 

Bhandara District 

87 Of the 1941 population of 963 ahonptnal numbered 
HI 461 a slight nse since 1931 their propofiion of the tolaf 





Fig 5 Maria Girls, Lahin, Ahm Zammdan 
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popula<tion has however fallen from 134 to 116 per mille Com- 
parative figures are * — 


Tribe 

1891 

1911 

1931 

Gond 

88,768 

75,871 

79,238* 

Pardhan 

4,155 

2,815 

2,874 

Nagarchi 

1,682 

1,136 

' 1,353 

Halba 

18,425 

9,837 

19,233 

Bmjhwar 

• * « • 

5,413 

3,737 

Kawar 

625 

940 

1,382 

Kol 

17 

840 

1,775 


Of the first three, which make up the Gond element, the 
population has fallen from 94,091 to 83,465 m 40 years But 
there was a considerable area transferred to Balaghat District 
early in the present century In 1931 aboriginals were more 
numerous m the Sakoli Tahsil, where they were 184 per mille 
of the population , in Gondia Tahsil they were 140 per mille and 
in Bhandara Tahsil only 79 per mille Gondi-speakers numbered 
60,078, of whom about 46,500 could also speak Marathi and about 
1,750 Hindi The figures in tables I to IV exclude the Tirora 
circle of Gondia Tahsil and the Sakoli circle of Sakoli Tahsil, and 
cover 803J malguzari, 438^ zammdan and 13 ryotwari villages. 

88 In the malguzari and zammdan villages examined, abori- 
ginal holdings have increased from 76,300 acres held by 6,306 
tenants in the 1894-99 settlement to 77,41)0 acres held by 7,904 
tenants in 1939-40, the average holding falling from 12 1 to 9 8 
acres , the average holding of other tenants has fallen in the same 
period from 10 7 to 9 1 acres But there has been a marked loss 
of land in the 530 villages of Bhandara Tahsil and the 60 khalsa 
villages of Gondia Tahsil examined, from 21,884 acres held by 
1,988 aboriginal tenants to 17^067 acres held by 2,113, a loss of 
221 acres out of eve^ thousand, while the average holding has 
fallen from 11 to 8 acres Expropriation has been actually greater 
in the zamindari areas than the figures show, owing to transfers 
of proprietary rights m parts of them before the Land Alienation 
Act was applied m Gondia and Sakoli Tahsils to Gond, Raj- 
Gond and Pardhan in 1918 apd m Sakoli to Halba in 1930 In 
the 245 zammdan villages of Gondia Tahsil aboriginal tenanc}' 
holding have since 1894-99 fallen from 24,142 acres held by 
1,811 tenants to 20,891 held by 2,166 tenants m 1939-40, a loss of 
135 acres per mille, though the total tenancy area has risen from 
147,963 acres held by 14,587 tenants to 168,751 held by 26,169 
In the Sakoli tahsil zamindari villages there has been an increase 
of ^ per cent in aboriginal holdings There is a clear case for 
protection m most of this district 


♦Includes 276 Muna and 673 Ojha 
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Balaghat DIrtrict 

89 In 1941 the total population o 
and of theBC 137 142 were aborlanaU 
216 per million of the population (aga 
Tahiil IS a Partially Excluded Area T 
lation (1941) is 63^91 out of the total 
565 per million Comparative figures 
raunitics are — ■ 


Comnninity 

1691 

1911 

1931 

Gond 

87JM 

79158 

102,437 

FUdhm 

5 172 

4843 

4,264 

Nagarrhl 

2044 

1,579 

1 621 

Bfaghwir 

3 449 

6,005 

8,259 

Bris> 

3 863 

5 070 

5,640 

Halb« 

1 433 

1,298 

1,553 


Sixty nme per cent of the Gond spoke Gondi in 1931, but 
only about a quarter of these were in Baihar Tahiil where 73 per 
cent of the local Gond have lost their language 

90 In regard to alienation of abonginal tenancy and lyot 
wan land I have analysed the position m paragraphs 135^0 of 
The Aboriginal Problem in the Balaghat District I reproduce 
below paragraphs 139-40 — 

139 Viewing Baihar as a whole the statistics as yet 
show no wound for apprehension The total increase m 
tenants ana ryots of aboriginal tribes has been from 1 737 
holding 22,313 acres for ^ 7 090 at the second settlement to 
5 9^ holding 87 129 acres for Rs 30 136 at last settlement 
and 9,281 holding 112 120 acres for Rs 40 0^ in 1939-40 the 
corresponding figures for aU castes and communities are — 


Period 

Teqtnt* end 
rroti 

Ar«a 

R«iit 


No 

Acrei 

R». 

Second Settiement 

4 199 

45 939 

15 224 

Third &ettlero*nt 

12 008 

160 877 

63,283 

1939-40 

15 242 

191,351 

76 867 


Against 0 total increase since last settlement of 3,234 tenants 
and 30 474 acres abonmnal tenants have increased by 3,330 
and their holdings by 24 991 acres The colonisation scheme 
for which Balaghat District was created has succeeded and 
that not at the cost but to the great advantage of the abon 
ginal Yet from nov. onv\ardi with Improved roads and 
motor transport Bajhar it no longer isolated, and its contacts 
with the outer world must bring in the land Ijungn and the 
cxploilcr Here too 1 consider therefore that the aboriginal 
nc^s protection from alienation of tenancy and ryolwarl 
lands Pfotection of propnetary lands came too late to save 
the Bhanpur estate and most of uhauna and many mafgutari 
vilbges I-et us not be too late to save tenanc) lands II Is 
fortunate that so much of the lahsll is ryotwsri 


the distnct was 634,350 
The flbonginalfi constitute 
m8t 134 in 1931j Baihar 
here the aboriginal popu 
population of 112 or 
or the important com 



‘MO In W.ii .i''CC)ni r.jhsil (lie s(or\ is ciiHeroiK, as 
mnrlit be e\pectcd in an area \\liere (he nbonj^inal is exposed 
lo the full hlrr^t of conipedtion in (he s(riiggle for life The 
fiuurcc. inchidinu (he few rvotwari holding';, are — 


\1I Abon/Mmh 


iVu'i t 

\innbct 

of 

icii int 



\rci jn 

Rent 

R- 

4 — 

Nu nher 
of 

tcnnnts 

Aren jn 
ncrc"^ 

Rent 

R- 

r'cc'»iul ^ctilcnifin 

25,327 

207,600 

2.3I.259 

3.72I 

30,624 

23,997 

1 hird Scnkmc-ni 

>5 464 

">24 272 

5,25,0in 

},937 

30,495 

31,770 

1039-40 

4! Sl(. 

23I.OOI 

3,3I,9SI 

5.248 

28,797 

29,696 


In *15_\cars nborijimal tenajil*; ha\e thus increased in num- 
ber b\ but ha\c lo*:! l,S27^acrc^ and (he iverage holding 
has fallen from 8 22 acre*; to '1 he process has not been 
so marked in Jialaghat 'iahsil — 


Period , 

Ml 



AhoriffjnnK 

_ 


Number 

t'f 

tc!nnt^ 

Aren in 
nerc^ 

Rent 

R-; 

Number 

of 

temnn. 

Aicn in 
ncrcs 

Rent 

Rs 

Second Settlement 

16,758 

153,395 

1,52,165 

1,9P0 

19,365 

11,823 

Third Settlement 

28,932 

169,417 

2,26,411 

3,591 

23,151 

17,470 

1939-40 

33,843 

174,621 

2,38,956 

4,052 

22,159 

18,893 


Nearlj 1,009 acres or 4 3 per cent of the aboriginals’ hold- 
ings has gone in the last 25 >cars, and (heir average holding 
lias fallen from 6^ to 5^ aejes In the zammdari areas they 
have lost 1,298 out of 6,375 acres since last settlement In 
both' tahsils there are se\eral villages wdicre the loss has been 
serious, and these figures do not show how' far also good land 
has been lost in exchange for bad, or the similar loss of land 
by the menial or semi-aboriginal tribes living in the abori- 
ginal villages Further expropriation should be stopped by 
a land alienation law' ” 

It should be added that these rental statistics do not indicate 
substitution of bad land for good since the last settlement 

Raipur District 

91 In 1941 aboriginals numbered 358,578 out of a total 
population of 1,525,686 or 197 per thousand, a drop of 58,1.76 or 
38 per thousand since 1931, in the interval, however, the large 
Khariar zamindari has been transferred to the new province of 
Orissa As m most of the province, Gond and smaller tribes of 
Gond culture constitute the majority The table below compares 
the strength of the chief aboriginal tribes in 1911 and 1931 I 
have omitted the 1891 figures, because when in 1906 the Drug 
district was formed large parts of two tahsils of Raipur District 
were transferred to it, this was a mam cause of falls in the 1911 

9 
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census of some 38 000 under Gond and 32 000 under Halba the 
other communities were not affected and have all increased m 
number since 1891 — 


Trilw 

1911 

1931 

Gond* 

212 679 

240 908 

K*w»r 

27 817 

31 973 

Bnyirwar 

24 358 

29,223 

Sswait 

21 702 

28 701 

K«ni»r 

7 185 

9 244 

Bhunjti 

6 913 

7,258 

Halba 

4 499 

6068 

Orioa 

1 443 

1 472 


The Gond are much hinduized and all but 2 610 had m 1931 
forgotten the Gondi language The Kamar most of whom are 
in the very backward Bindra Nawagarh Zammdan^ still ^rachic 
shifting cultivation vsuth variations peculiar in this province to 
themt»^vei Kawar are the leading aboriginal landowning tribe 
of Chhattisgarh Bmjhwar are probably a section of the great 
Baiffla tribe that has become sophisticated by living m the plains 
with Hindu castes all around them 

92 Expropriation figures were collected only for patwari 
circles noB 74 76 108. 114 118 and 131 of Raipur TahiU (all in 
the south of the tahiil)^ for the whole of the Sihawa and Dar 
gahan circles patwan circles not 66 — ^75 of Panduka Circle and 
Mtwan circles not 33 36 37 41 and 42 of Bothli Circle of 
Dhamtan Tahiil and the whole of Mahasamund Tahsil As might 
be expected m the wild Mahasamund xamindani where cuUiva 
tion IS still if now tlowly expanding and ample land is available 
abor^nali are not losing but gaming ground except m Fingesh 
war Zammdari. m the other zamindaris since the 1899 — 1903 
(Phulihar, 1912) settlement the number of aboriginal tenants had 
by 19^9-40 risen from 8 594 holding 146,800 acres to 12 938 holding 
195.400 acres the average holding however^ falling from 16 9 
to 15 1 acres In Flngeshwar abongmal holdingt fell from 9 100 
acres held by ^ tenant* to 7,500 held b> 858 and the a\eraj»c 
abongmal holding from 13 4 to 8 7 acres In all six zammdanc 
the proportion of aboriginal to other tenants Is steadil> falling 
At the last settlement but one abongmaU numbered 42 out of 
every 100 and held 42 out of e\cry 1(K) acres in 1939-40 thc> num- 
bered only 33 out of c\cry 100 tenants and held onI> 36 out 
of e^cr> 1(X) acres Ultimately therefore c\cn here the abort 
ginal tenant will need protection unless the Land Alienation Act 
IS strictly applied and m these aborigmaI>ov.ncd estates the Depu^ 
ComraiHioner s sanction is required for all new temncics created 
m fovour of noa aboriginals 


93 In these khaJsa villages of Raipur and Mahasamund Tah 
Ills aboriginal tenants ha\c changed since the penultimate settle- 
ment from 2 229 holding 31 4(K) acres to 3,218 holding 28^000 acres 
a loss of lOS acres m merj thousand the ascrage holding tai/rng 
from 14 1 to 8 7 acres In the malguxari villages examined in 
Dhamtan Tahsil there has been a total lois of onI> 300 acres in 
this period but as the number of aborlgma! tenants has risen 
from 3^ lo 6 413 the a%crage holding has fallen from 13.8 to 


•ln«hid« »1 k» Pinlham (9'U) IHarmnSP 
tlv® Vrtcketrd fijurti I93| tcKaU c* iIh*c UiSci 


( 267 ) •r»d S«rtrfhi (J4) 
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8 9 acres Non-aborigmals have increased their total holdings 
trom 68,522 to 90,644 acres, but as their numbers have risen from 
7,019 to 12,979, their average holding has fallen from 9 8 to 
7 acres 

94 The figures of individual circles and villages are not 
forthcoming, and detailed examination of areas is not therefore 
practicable But the following quotation from the interesting 
report of Mr K B Lall, ICS, and Mr R C V P Noronha, 
ICS, on the M.ihasamund zamindaris shows something of the 
current practice — 

“Ahcvatioii and iiansjeis — Land changing hand through 
debt IS rare Sales continually occur, but they are bona 
fide sales for the most part and the moneylender does not 
get the land He does not want it, it is inaccessible, it is 
more profitable to take the debtor's crops and cattle every 
year. We are not sure how much of the sale-proceeds goes 
to him, from our enquiries, however, it would appear that 
the selling habit is persistent in all the estates The rate of 
turnover of land is high except in Deori Estate, tenants 
- selling as they need cash and buying as they acquire surplus 
funds Section 12 of the unamended Tenancy Act has failed 
to discourage transfers, it only enables the proprietor to 
claim a disproportionate share of the real sale price The 
Court of Wards, following a set procedure, invariably recog- 
nizes transfers ev post facto and charges nazarana at the rate 
of 30 to 33 per cent of the value of the transferred holding, 
as estimated by the Manager and not as stated (usually falsely) 
by the vendee 

We are quite definite that the aboriginal is not losing 
his land to the moneylender, but he is, in some degree, to 
the non-aborigmal cultivator In Deori Estate Gonds and 
Binjhwars are transferring to Agharias , in Phuljhar Gonds 
and Sawaras are losing to Koltas and Agharias All over the 
zamindari areas men ha\ mg supplementary sources of in- 
come, such as Koshtas, Rawats, Kalars, Telis, retired school- 
masters and Court of Wards employees, are buying up 
aboriginal land Wherever the lease of a village has been 
given by the Estate to an Agharia or a Kolta thekadar, the 
home-farm area steadily mounts up at the expense oj the 
aboriginal tenant Our enquiries, however, show that the 
dispossession has been taking place very slowly 

The extent of the turnover of land can be easily gauged 
from the figures which we give below — 




Value of land 

Gross 

Estate 

Nazaranas 

(Nazaranas+ 

rental 



sale-price) 




Rs 

Rs 

Bmdra-Nawagarh 

8,726 

34,904 

64,189 

Suarmar 

3,584 

14,336 

21,346 

Narra 

712 

2,448 

3,392 

Kauna 

3,914 

15,656 

37,124 

Phjljhar 

4,106 

16,124 

88.288 

Deori 

575 

2,300 

6,353 
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Calculating an average nazoranc rate of one-third of the 
saie-pnce we have entered m column 3 the resultant value 
of the land transferred The figure* are for 1939-^ Column 
2 doe* not include hundred* of acre* of land which cdiange 
hand* in the very numerou* thekadari village* or a few trani- 
feri which the Court of Wards failed to detect 

We have already stated that the moneylender it not 
directly retponsible for moBt of the tiansfen Mr Lall, 
bating hi* opinion on hi* eipenence* while tounng and on an 
intensive economic enquir> conducted at Jhallap (Kauria 
Estate) consider* that disposseBSion i* due to four primary 
cause* — 

(a) Rental arrears — ^The moneylender i* fint on the 
spot at harvesting and what it left after he hat 
gone may not suffice for rent and food Arrears 
mount up No eviction take* place but the culti 
vator when pressed for payment sell* part of hit 
land This applies chiefly to substantial tenants 
holding 20 acre* or more 

(h) Loss of froff sfoc^. from disease or vnld animals — 
The bullocks or Duffaloes that survive may not 
suffice fo earn the rent and food of the tenant He 
cannot afford to buy new cattle and *o prefers to 
sell part of his holding so that with hii striving 
cattle he may be able to cultivate the rest of the 
holding efficiently 

(c) The impTomdenee and tneffietency of the small 
tenant who suffers losses and after some years has 
to sell up 

(d) Debt —The tenant alienates his land and with the 
proceeds repays the moneylender (He usuallj^ 
however sells the land to another aboriginal and 
not to a non aboriginal) 

The table below gue* statisUcs of a typical enquiry held 


at Jhallap — 



Cause 

Number 

Remark* 

Alienation of vdiole holdings 

— 


RimtsI arreaia 

3 

All btc tenant*. 

Itnpnmdent cuhivatton 

Sale of parts of holdings — 

2 

Small tenanti 

Rental anr*r» 

4 

Three bic tenanti 

To rftlao money for ceremonW 

2 

One bis tenant 

Anceatral debu 

3 


PenooU debt 

Irorprorideot coUleilioo 

1 

■> 



Protect/on — ^Wc consider that tome form of protection 
for aboriginal Icnanlt U cticnlial not became th^ arc losing 
their land at an appreciable rate joU now^ hut because lhc> 
will Vote It much fatter at communicationt Improve anu 
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jungle plots become wortli taking The aboriginal here is 
himself a\crsc from being protected, for the simple reason 
that he would lose his secunh and the moneylender would 
not lend c\’cn for such essential things as khaioat (food) and 
seed The Land Alienation Act as it stands is of no use to 
the zamindari tenants Mahh maqhuza holdings arc non- 
existent, and other proprietar} rights have been recognized 
to be inalienable At present an average cultivator cannot 
do NMthout at least short-term borrowing We would em- 
phasize that as long as the ciiltnntor is dependent on the 
monej lender for his kliauai he will not offend him in any 
wax and xxill probablx help him to evade all laws that may 
be made to save the cultixMtor from Ins clutches On the 
other hand, if loans at reasonable rates are made ax'^ailable 
to him, the grasping moneylender xvill automatically be eli- 
minated, and, what is more important, the peasant xvill not 
need to sell fractions of his holding to pay rent or buy cattle 
or ex’-cn to raise money for his ceremonies The provision 
of cheap credit facilities xvould by itself to a farge extent 
arrest the process of dispossession 

Further, to prex'-ent aboriginals from being ultimately 
drix'cn out of cultix'ation altogether, it is in our viexv neces- 
sary to make alf transfers bv aboriginals to non-aboriginals 
conditional on the sanction of a responsible Rex'enue Officer, 
xx’ho may be empowered to act suo vwiii in case a holding is 
transferred xvithout sanction ” 

I comment onlj’^ that if Revenue Officers realised that in an 
area where the Land Alienation Act has been applied to abori- 
ginals, then aboriginal proprietors xvould m laxv require the sanc- 
tion of the Deputy Commissioner under section 4 of the Act to 
the grant of tenancy rights ox^er any of their proprietary land to 
non-aboriginals Unfortunately in Raipur District the Act has 
been extended only to the Mahasamiind and Patewa circles of 
Mahasamund Tahsil and to the Sihaxva circle and one other village 
of Dhamtan Tahsil, in the former tahsil to Gond and Kamar only 
and in the latter to Gond and Halba only, and that only in 1938 
These Mahasamund circles contain khaha villages only, it having 
been thought that there xx^as no need to protect the zamindaris 
because the zamindaris are held on condition of inalienability 
The fact that if a zamindari belonging to an aboriginal zamindar 
is notified under the Act he cannot legally recognize a nexv non- 
aboriginal as tenant without sanction under section 4 of the Act 
has been overlooked 

Bilaspur District 

95 The 1941 population of this district was 1,549,509, the 
highest figure of all the districts of the province Of this total 
323,350 were aboriginals, or 209 out of every thousand The 1931 
total xvas 328,983 (giving a proportion of 235 per mille), but by 
the Government of India (Constitution of Qris.sa) Order, 1936 
the 54 villages of the Chandrapur-Padampur estate and seven 
adjacent villages xx^ere transferred to the Sambalpur district of 
Orissa, this accounts probably for the slight fall in the aboriginal 
population The district has a group of sex^en Partially Excluded 
Areas, the zamindaris of Pendra, Kenda Matin, Lapha, Uprora, 
Chhuri and Korba, which comprise 3,623 out of the approximate 
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7,500 iquare miles of the reduced distnct These citfltcs are ali 
own^ by aboriginal zammdan of the Tanwar lub-divjiion of 
thej^war tribe their 1941 population was 379 903 against 333 012 
m 1931 Of the 1941 total 186,229 are aboriginals or 49 per cent 
Pendra and Kenda are in Bilaspur Tahtil ana had in 1931 a popu 
lation of 119 771 of whom 68 218 or 57 per cent were abonginafs 
the corresponding 1941 figures are 131 699 58 377 and J a 
surprising drop in the aborimnal strength and proportion if the 
new statistics are correct The other five are in l^tghora TahiiU 
which apart from them has only three square miJM of hhalsa 
territory with 1 477 inhabitants in 1931 The population of these 
five estates has risen from 213 241 in 1931 of whom (including 
the small khalsc patch) 115 067 were aboriginals or ^ 6 per cent 
to 248,204 in 1941 of whom 127,852 were abongmoli or 51 5 per 
cent 


96 Ck>mparative figu^ of the chief aboriginal communities 
are given for 1911 and 1931 only . the pre-1911 figures are useless 
for corapanson because of the changes m thei territorial compo- 
sition of the district before 1906 ~ 


Tribe 

1911 

1931 

Good* 

154 959 

175,300 

K*TT»r 

53 944 

69 786 

DhanTTu 

10416 

12,771 

BhjJhwir 

10 792 

12,586 

Bhaini 

13,222 

15,231 

Bbiria pStiTni^ 

6 641 

9 326 


6 471 

6 361 

Or* on 

2 876 

5 003 

Kol 

2,331 

3 521 

B*%* 

157 

2,404 

Kh*ri* 

+700 

] 444 

Bbuinb*r 

1 650 

1 221 

Korw* 

864 

370 

9*wit« 


9 335 


97 The statistics for the khalsa and zamindan areas can 
best be considered separately because of the dificrencci in the 
settlement dates The penultimate settlement of the khaisa 
villages took place between 1886 and 1890 this was revised in 
1929^1 The first regular settlement of the ramtndaris was made 
in 190^12 this ivas rcrviscd m 1928-30 The zaralndarls fall 
into two groups the seven Satgarh samindans iihich arc all 
Partially Excluded Areas and the three plains ramindans of 
Champa in Janjgir Tahsil and Pandana and Kantcli in Mungcli 
Tahsil Of the Satgarh znmindans Pendra (biit for Ullages 
in Katghora Tahsil) and Kenda arc in Bilaspur Tnhsil and Korba 
Martin Uprora Ljpha Chhuri and Pi\o MHagcs of Pendra arc 
in Kolghora Tahsil 

98 In the Ihaluj villages of Bilaspur and Mungcli Tahills 

and in the talnqdari and jagir \n!'tgct of there has 

been a fall in tlit half century since thu 1886-90 fcltlcmcnt from 
82 100 to 78 900 acre s in the holdings of aboriginal tenants hot 

•C<md Indiidri <17) OJVa OOl M*tH (6l 

+ \n ertlmit* ofil) Tb<T^ rn 1^11 tf’ Dmnct • J 

and jrbpwr fct im 
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the number of tenants has risen from 10,390 to 14,783. In the re- 
maininft malguzan Milages of Janjgir Tnhsil and the tiny malguza- 
n area of Kntghora there ha*; been a slight rise in the aboriginal 
tenancy area from 23,400 to 24,500 acres Taking the khalsa area 
as a whole, the worst feature from the point of view of economic 
holdings has been that the large growth of the population has 
not been accompanied by a corresponding growth of the tenancy 
area, which is actually in 1939*40 10,740 acres less than it was at 
the hrst settlement of the sixties The .average size of the tenants’ 
holdings (all tenants) fell frojn 10 1 acres at the first settlement 
to 6 6 acres at the second, 5 5 acres at the third and 4.9 acres in 
1939-40 The fall has not been so marked in case of aboriginals, 
for wdiom the corresponding figures arc 10.25 acres, 7 4 acres, 
5 S acres and 5 25 acres. In the^ hhalso area as a wdiole since the 
settlement of the sixties aboriginals have lost about 28,000 out 
of 131,200 acres The dispossession of the aboriginal began a 
long time ago in Chhattisgarh The Settlement Officer in 1868 
recorded the tradition that the whole Mungeli Tahsil w'as at one 
time held entirely by Gond, on w-hich Mr Wills comments in 
paragraph 14 of his 1912-16 Zamindari Settlement Report — 

“This wc can well believe, for there were in the Rajput 
and early Maratha days Gond Zamindars not only in Pan- 
daria but also in Nawagarh and at Mungeli itself At the 
present time the Gonds form an altogether negligible fraction 
of the population in the west of the district, being found in 
any numbers only in the hills to the north of Pandaria to- 
w'ards the Mandla border A similar phenomenon is found 
in the Raipur estates of Bhatgaon and Bilaigarh-Katgi Here 
too, though the Zamindar of Bilaigarh-Katgi is himself a 
Gond, his tribesmen are found nowhere but m the fringe 
of forest villages along the Phuljhar border m the southern 
hills One inference from these facts is obvious, that m the 
more accessible estates the mere presence^ of an aboriginal 
zamindar has afforded inadequate protection to his fellow 
tribesmen against dispossession at the hands of the more 
forceful khaisa immigrant Brahmins, Kshatns, Kurmis, Telis 
and Chamars Granted a facility for immigration, and at 
once the khalsa people have begun to drive off the earlier 
settlers, to the hills ” 

99 Coming to the zammdaris, tables VII and VIII compare 
the rise and fall since the settlement of 1928-30 There was a 
great expansion of cultivation between the 1912-16 and the 
1928-30 settlement, from 483,379 acres of tenancy land to 622,283, 
in all ten zammdaris In the ten or eleven years between the last 
settlement and 1939-40, however, the area has only increased from 
622,283 to 643,911 acres The loss of land by aboriginal tenants 
in the Satgarh Zammdaris seems only to have begun compara- 
tively recently, and since the last settlement except m a few plains 
villages of Korba Zamindari and around Pendra in Pendra Zamm- 
dari and Kota in Kenda Zamindari, where for some years the 
Hindu settlers have been steadily expanding their holdings; for 
example, in patwari circles 47, 48 and 49 adjoining Pendra Road 
railway station aboriginal holdings increased from 5,876 acres in 
1906-12 to 6,590 m 1929-30, but had fallen to 5,102 acres in 
3939-40 Non-aboriginal holdings at the same three stages were 
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7 788 9,300 and 10 435 acres For patwan circle 34 around Kota 
the corresponding aboriginal figures have been 2 131 2 992 and 
2,517 acres ^hich may be compared with the non abongina. 
figures of 1 ObS 1,952 and 2 458 acres Aboriginals have actually 
lost ground since 1928 30 m Korba Pendra and Kenda of the 
Satgarh rammdans and in Kanteli and Champa of the open 
country estate^ though the combined reduction has only bwn 
4 900 out of 225 400 acres 


100 In view of the long discussion m Mr Wills famous 
settlement report on the measures necessary for protection of 
aboriginals in the zamindans the figures in the tanle below are 
of interest The areas in the table are in hundreds of acres — 


Zcmndtri 


1906—12 
^ _ 

No. Aroi 


Non Abort ginml Teiunti 
1928—30 


193M0 


Korb* 

6^59 

45 4 

8,291 

64 5 

10 122 

68 9 

Matin 

855 

59 

858 

84 

1 024 

8,2 

Uprora 

501 

2 1 

496 

3.2 

649 

38 

L^ba 

1 088 

57 

1,355 

9 1 

1 612 

9,3 

Chnuri 

23M 

13 4 

2.684 

16,5 

3 199 

17,3 

Piendin 

5 495 

48,5 

5 684 

49,5 

7098 

52,9 

Kenda 

1 164 

78 

1 778 

11 3 

2,229 

123 

PaitiaUy Excluded 

18,073 

1288 

21 146 

162,5 

25 933 

173,2 

Kantdi 

757 

9^” 

1 057 

91 

1 420 

Tj 

Pandana 

8 172 

78 5 

8 802 

84 7 

10 705 

89 6 

Champa 

3 489 

31 2 

5 120 

33 1 

5 732 

33,3 

Other Zamindari* 

12418 

118,9 

14 979 

126 9 

17.857 

13^4 


Aborijtloal Tenant* 


Zamindan 

' 1906—12 

1928-30 

' 

1939-40 



^ -*• 






No. 

Area 

No. 

Area 

No. 

Area 

Korba 

6966 

776 

^593 

102.4 

9 871 

1012 

Madn 

1 737 

15 9 

2 610 

322 

3 109 

36 2 


1 039 

68 

1 197 

107 

1,519 

II 7 


t,6I0 

14 

2J0I 

20 2 

2,631 

21 9 

Chhun 

2.237 

19,3 

3 009 

27 7 

3 706 


Pendra 

6,550 

68 y 

7 961 

94 8 

8 688 

91 9 

Kenda 

1 442 

15 1 

2,277 

20 8 

2 46t 

204 

PartiallT Excluded 21,381 

TTm 

27,848 

3038 

31 985 

3176 








103 

6 

117 

8 

136 

7 


1 237 

11 6 

I 249 

168 

1 485 

187 

Champa 

628 

5 t 

907 

644 

966 

63 

(Dthtr Zamlndam 1 990 


Itn’ 

"742 

2 587 

25J 


In 1906*12 non aborigtnah conititutcd 46 per «nt of ihe ten 
antry of the Partlalb I xcluded Areas and held 37 per «nt of the 
tenancy area in 19^-30 non aborinnal* constituted 43 per cent 
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o£ the tenantry and held 34 per cent of the area , by 1939-40 they 
had become 45 per cent of the tenantry and the proportion of the 
land had risen slightly to 35 per cent It looks as though the 
measures taken as a result of Mr Wills’ insistence on safeguard- 
ing the position of the tribal village headmen in the zamindaris 
had done a great deal to stabilise also the position of aboriginal 
tenants holdings under them Sections 115 and 121 of the Land 
Revenue Act were enacted as a result of the recommendations 
in Mr Wills’ Settlement Report Paragraph 43 of Mr Jayarat- 
nam’s Settlement Report of 1928-30 shows that the seven Sat- 
garh zamindaris were notified under section 115 of the Act m 
1920 and that in 1924-25 151 headmen had been declared pro- 
tected under section 115 12 more headmen were declared pro- 

tected in the 1928-30 settlement Unfortunately, as nou o ny 
Mr Jayaratnam, a mistake was made during the 192 '-25 protec- 
tion proceedings of extending this protection, which was intended 
for tribal headmen, to 19 immigrant headmen or lessees wht/ 
included Brahmans, .Telis, Kalars and a Musalman 

101 The table above shows that even now m all the Sa'garh 
zamindaris the aboriginal tenants hold the bulk of the tenancy 
land It would however have presented a truer picture of f e 
extent of expropriation had comparative figures also been col- 
lected of the home-farm area of aboriginal and non-aboriginal 
fhekedais and gaontias 

102 In the three open country zamindaris, which are not 
Partially Excluded Areas, the aboriginals have not ac.uaiiy lust 
land though their average holding has somewhat fallen In Pan- 
da na aboriginals in 1931 constituted 16 9 per cent of the popula- 
tion , in 1939-40 they constituted 12 2 per cent of the tenantry of 
this estate and held 17 3 per cent of the area 

103 Although the period of maximum loss of aboriginal 
land in the klialsa areas of Bilaspur Uisirict has long passco a.m 
although in the zammdari areas it has not yet begun, yet various 
instances were collected by Mr A M Jafri, Extra- Assistant 
Commissioner, the Sub-divisional Officer of Mungeli and Kat- 
ghora Tahsils, of the manner in which aboriginals are cheated out 
of their land even m zamindaris He mentioned especially the 
tendency m the land between the mountains of the zamindaris 
and the plains for the non-abongmal gradually to acquire the 
better soils while the aboriginal in lieu of his good land gets 
larger areas of poor soil He points out that this inferior soil 
will not support the aboriginals’ families and enable him to buy 
the necessary plough cattle ' Much of what he raises from the 
land goes to the moneylender, and the balance will not suffice 
to carry on throughout the year, so that he begins the next cul- 
tivating year m debt and with_ no ready money He has to 
borrow again to finance his cultivation, to maintain himself and 
his family for part of the year, and for social expenditure Ulti- 
mately, especially if there are one or two bad seasons in which 
he loses the crops, he becomes virtually a servant of the money- 
lender, for even though he nominally cultivates the holding 
recorded in his name, the moneylender seizes more than half 
of his crop at harvest, so that he is little better than a hired ser- 
vant of the moneylender The process is similar to what is 

10 
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d^ibed by K B Ull 1 C S and R, C V P Noronha, 

1 C b m the ^ipur zamu^ni* Little attention ha* been ^ 
to aboriginal debt in the Bilaipur zamindans or m other back 
wa^ areafe and verv little lue has been made by aboriginaU of 
Ucbt Loncihation Boards or Debt Relief Courts, It j* often 
awumed that this is because aboriginal debt ti almost non 
existent Banking Enquiry Committees leave remote areas 
alone and whatever laws are passed for the prevention of mole^ 
station of debtors are ant to be dead leUers in these wild arcav 
so remote from the headquarters of the revenue or police officer 
that most villages are fortunate if they get more than a stray visit 
from a revenue or police officer in two or three years Here 
are some examples given by Mr Jafn — 

(a) Sundertai Rajgond protected thekedar of Ghaka 
buda, borrowed from a moneylender of Chum to purchase 
such necessities as salt gur and cloth He could not repay 
the moneylender and transferred the best half of his land 
to him as well as Rb 1 500 cash He is dead but the mon^ 
lender demands another Rs 600 from his ion Ramcharan 
who finds it difficult enough to support his family from the 
reduced land 

{b) In the same village Bihnn a Gond tenant bought a 
Iota and a sun on credit from the same moneylender He 
made no repayment and the moneylender ran the account up 
to Ri 200 This was quite beyond Bihan e means and just 
before hit death he transferred all his land to the money 
lender His widow and children are landless labourers 

(c) At Kunkuna in Uprora Zaramdan Bodhram Rajgond 
bought a lac ornament worth Re on credit from a 

Bania He did not this up and the Bania s account 
rapidl> accumulated Before he died three years ago he 
had passed all his land m payment of the debt to the Bania 
who sold the land to someone else 


(d) Deosmgh Knnwar of Mudunaru m Korba 2^mmdari 
borrowed ten khandj of nee seed In 1931 from a Brahmin of 
Bankheta at lOO per cent interest to be paid at harvest In 
1932 he paid back 12 khandi but the Brahmin demand^ 
8 more and converted this debt into a cash debt of Rs- ^ 
at Rs 4 per khaiidi Dcosingh was to pa> interest at the 
rate of two annas per week The debt roic to Rs 192 
The Brahmin then shut Dcosingh up in a room for three 
da>s until he agreed to transfer to him an acre of land and 
gi\e securitv for the balance of Rs 20 the field ^s 
on the understanding that the Brahmin would ; 

c\ery \car to his account Next day he paid Ri 20 aw 
> car 1931 Rs in 193o Rs 14 In 1936 Rs 12 in 1937 
Rs 14 m 1938 Rs 20 and m 1939 Rs 20 He also gave 
hU son as a bond servant to the creditor for eight rears 
for which the Brahmin credited him with Rs SO 
initial debt of ten khandi of seed worth at the nio«f Rs 
c\cn according to the Brahmins account nc had wid him 
Rs 2^ and passed o\cr to him one of his best ncidi 


’irT’ isanrrtfh 94 •txvi 


(t’) THo fnthcr of Laganf.a! Kanwar of Mudunaru borrow- 
f o W khaudt of rice seed in J931 and icpaid 11 kJwndi in 
I ^amc Brahmin The Brahmin converted 

ihc balance of 9 hhiuidi (ihc latc of interest again 
was UK) per cent) into a c.isii debt of Rs 36, again with mter- 
c'it nt 2 annas a v.eck B\ 1939 (he debt had risen to Rs. 216 
On one occasion Lagnnsai’s fathci was made to stand on two 
bricks uith liis legs wide apart in the full heat of the May 
sun Lagansai had had to sell his pair of buffaloes for 
Rs SO, which he paid to the moneylender, to whom he also 
ga\c a rice field of nearls an acre on condition that Rs. S 
sliould be credited against his debt cverv year In the five 
\cars 193^ — 3S he icpaid in cash Rs 20, Rs 20, Rs 6, Rs 20 
and Rs 20 lie perKonnlly worked is .i servant for his cre- 
ditor for civht ^cars, for which the creditor set off Rs 80 
again«t lus debt In all, on Ihc moneylender's account, he 
has repaid Rs 310 and ha? lost a field 

Several other examples arc mentioned of so-called mortgages 
of fields vith or without possession though sometimes fields of 
which the mone\ lenders had taken possession have been 
restored 

101 Rao Bahadur N R Chandorkar, the then Deputy 
Commissioner of Bilaspur, suggests that no conclusions can be 
drawn from such isolated instances in view' of the undoubted fact 
that the aboriginal tenants in the Satgarh zamindaris are steadib' 
increasing their holdings and their cultivation But nevertheless 
such examples are so common in all the aboriginal tracts m the 
province that they cannot be so easily dismissed The Deputy 
Commissioner suggests that the exchange of good land for bad 
IS an illegal transfer contra\ening the Tenancy Act and that there- 
fore it cannot often happen But often the agent of the zamindar, 
or of the Court of Wards, as w'c have seen elsew'here, may be 
in league wnth the moncvlender and the transfer may not be 
known to the estate, or if the debtor is a protected thekedar 
or headman, the transfer may not be illegal Moreover, some- 
times the tenant feels that he must get money bv some means 
from somew'hcre In paragraph SO of Mr Tayaratnam’s Report 
he describe? bow' at settlement it was found that in the zamin- 
daris nearlv 50.000 acres of tenancy land had been entered as 
land held without rent It consisted of patches of ground border- 
ing the tenants’ fields and freshly broken up by them ftom 
waste, this being detected by the oatwaris and entered in the vil- 
lage papers The breaking up of land without permission still 
oersist*;, and the ex'‘5tence of th<’';f' larrfp nnns<;esspd firnsc 

from incomoetent management by proprietors, and inaccurate 
record by the land record staff Such ^^encroachments come 
to light wuth the accurate re-survev at settlement and, to quote 
Mr Jayaratnam 

‘The entries though embarrassing to tenants, weie wel- 
comed by pronrietors who oroceeded to dernand bi/iro- 
1 anas’, '’nd reinforced their demand by filing suits for eiect- 
ment I have =een ''ome of the decrees and it was nhvious 
that they could not he executed for 'f was imnop^ihle to 
locate on the ground, say, tw'o acres of 'hila lai^an’ land out of 
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" n scattered twenty acre holding with no other knowledge than 
an entry m the jamabandi that two acret arc btlalagaii 
1. But the purpose of intimidation was served Extensive 
activities were set on foot by zamindars m the Korba Lapha 
and Uprora zamindaris to collect these unconscionable 
1 nazaranas from ignorant abonjmials and the evil had 
//asauraed serious proportions b> the time the attestation par 
ties visited these tracts 

This form of exaction was effectively checked by the applies 
fion to tho Satgarh zamindaria of section 87 Tenancy Act which 
empowers a Revenue Ofl5cer to inquire into the claim of any ten 
ant to hold any land contiguous to hli holding but not preWously 
Included therein which land he or his predecessor in Interest 
has broken up from waste and to declare him an occupancy ten 
apt of such land and fix rent and a small sum by way of com 
pensation to the zamindar But it would be surprising if it has 
not revived in some of these estates where the tenants are back 
ward and, easily imposed upon To meet these and similar 
cocactions tenants have to go to moneylenders who in aboriginal 
area* invariably charge preposterous rates of interest wnich 
would lead to results such ai those in the examples quoted from 
Mr Jafn Rao Bahadur Chandorkar himself sumraarlies his 
own opinion as follows — 

Though the statistics available do not show that the 
expropriation of aboriginals has been a serious problem In 
Partially Excluded Areas of this district I am afraid thu 
haopy state of affairs may not last long With the amend 
ment of the Tenanc> Act opportunities for expropriation 
have been created and moneylcnderi or others will not he 
slow to take advantage of them The Land Alienation Ac 
apohes only to pronnetar> land tcnanc> lands arc thus 
brvond the scope of the Act which would not protect nbor 
ginaU from being clbo\\cd out of their land unless cffccti\c 
legiilati\e protection is given to them immcdiatelj 
This of course was written without it being realised that if the 
Land Alienation Act has been applied to proprietary lands in 
zamindan areas the creation of new tenancies except in favour 
of persons belonging to tribes whldfi ha\e been notified os 
obonginals requires the sanction of the Deputy Coramlisioncr 
und<*r section 4 of the Land Alienation Act Tne Act hns been 
applied In the ^tgarh lamlndani the Pnndana and Kantcll 
^i-^indTri* and in Bllasnur and Janlgir Tahiil* to Gond Raidond 
Kanwar Tanwar and Pab (the latter arc not rcallv aboriginal 
but a sub-di'ision of Pan Panka or Ganda) It will be neccs 
sary to apply It also to all the aboriginal tribes found in these 
areas In the Uialw villages where the proprietor U not an 
aboriginal legislation is needed 

Drug District 

lOS As has been mentioned this district was formed In 
out of parts of RiHspur and Raipur District to which in IW 
were added from Chanda District the four rammilariS of Aunilhi 
Korarha Panabaras and Ambaeirh Cltaukl which are n»m I jr 
tfiHv Excluded Areas The 1911 population of the distrlcf was 
of this 102 2S*i or 20* per millc vw it,o ginals Tr 
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the abongiiml thare from 117 070 to 186,379 acrei 
average holding ha* fallen from ^ to ItH acrei) 
the Partially Excluded Areak are not unlike those i 
Garchiroh zamindaris of Chanda Distnct The tabic uciuw cum 
par« the proves* of abongmal and non aboriginal tetf lenient 
i? 1 j ^ *^^*^*' Dondi Lohara zaminoan of Sanjan 

oalod lahul m the nineties and now — 


(^ou^ their 
Concmiotti in 
1 thelidjacent 


Nlnctie* 1939-40 Nioede* J 939-40 



Tenant! 

Area 

Ten anti 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

Amb a K a r h 
ChflukL 

1 343 

27 0 

2^09 

Auiidhi 

155 

24 

3&7 

Koraeba 

145 

3 5 

409 

pBoabant 

1 339 

30 3 

2 488 

Partially Dt 
eluded 

2 982 

63 

5 793 

Doodi-Lohara 

1 606 

35 6 

3 032 


Area 

r“ 

Tcntnta 

Area 

Tenants 

Area 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

44 2 

2 080 

24 7 

2,429 

30,8 

40 

36 

3 

44 

I 3 

6 1 

80 

1 3 

79 

1 t 

54 7 

1 172 

8 3 

I 817 

149 

111 0 

3 368 

346 

4 369 

47 8 

45 e 

1 002 

156 

1 ,6 77 ” 

177 


(The ireiB are in hundreds of icr«s ] 

103 All five estate* are *till OTcponderatlnfily aboriginal *o 
far ai tenancy land i* concerned Dondi Lohara which was not 
Partially Excluded on the theory that iti people were more 
advanced than those of the other* being more aboriginal than 
either of the two largest Partiall> Excluded c»tatct AunJIii 
and Roracha are as bacl^\ard as such adjacent Chanda estate* a* 
Jharapapra and Murumgaon Dondi Lohara is vco like adfa 
cent portion* of Ranker State Panabara* and Ambagnrh Chauki 
being more advanced mainlj/ m the sense that its immigrant 
non-aboriginal tenants arc \ocifcrousl> opposed on occasions to 
their aboriginal Zammdarin The Land Alienation Act ha* heen 
applied m Sanjan Balod Tahtil onb to the Baled and Blnndcra 
revenue inipcctor circle* which include part* of Dondt f ohara 
Zamindnri but not except in respect of Hatha to the other 
Mmindani of the tnhiil of which all except Khitjfi arc owned 
by aboriginal proprietor* If thi* Act were now applied to the 
ft bole d;*tr»ct in the nian> ramindari*. cspcctallj tlio^e owned 
by aho igtnal proprietor* the aboriginal tenantry would bo pro- 
tected because the ramlndar would be unable to create new ten 
anew rights in favour of non abongimls The (cicil position 
however of tenancy rlphli crcaicd hv ^ non ahonuiml hoWrng a 
Village on a thcla from an aboriginal xarrnndar wlicthcr l»c u 
protected or not i» not clear If he ii not protected he ii dear 
Iv onlv holding the village at a licenrcc of the ramJndar ana 
could hcrcforc have no greater right* ai regards creation of ne^ 
tenancies than the ramindar This point i* impoftant Inseiti 
tations made in certain thckrJarl villages of Pinahara* /inuo 
dan In the Manager of the Court of Wards for ihli enquiry h*iT 
•hown that some of the (hrkrttarf opiireiv tlie ahorigmaj tenant* 
and deprive them of their land Fxi.cpt Koraeha moit o' their 
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average aboriginal holding irom 13*54 to 11 6 acici Tables Vll 
and VIII diitinguish on broad lines between those parts of dii* 
tncli where abonginals have lost land (tabic VII) and the parti 
where they have gained (table VTII) The extent of loss per 
thousand acres vanes Trom 378 acres m Wardha Diitnct to 26 
acres in Bilaspur Diitnct but the average grois loss in these 
loss areas ii 133 acres per thousand It u severest in Wardha 
Distnct^ the Nagpur Katol and Saoner tahiils of Nagpur in 
three circles of Khandwa Tahsil the Shahpur circle of Burhan 
pun Tahsil and the greater part of Harsud Tahtil m ITimar Dis- 
trict, in the khalsxi areas and Khu]]i Z^mindan of Drug District 
in Hoshangabad Dutnet [omitting the Rahatgaon circle of Harda 
Tahsil ana Narsmghpur Tahiil except Keroani Circle) and in 
Gondia Tahsil (except Tirora Circle) and malguzan vdla^ 
of Bhandara Tahsil m Bhandara District In thesd areas the 
smallest loss is 174 acres per thousand But there is not a dts- 
tr-ct in the province in which it is not possible to find dii* 
possession of aboriginal tenants m progress. The effects of this 
process are naturally not so keenl> felt in regions such as 
Mandla Diitnct the Baihar tahsil of Balaghat the Chhindwara 
iagirs and the zamlndarls of Chanda and Chhattisgarh or In the 
vicinity of large Government ryotwari estates such as are found 
in Mandla Nimar Betul Chanda and Chhindwara Districts 
In the 1869 ryotwan villages of the province the figures of which 
are tabulated in table VI the aboriginal holdings ha\e Increased 
since the mnfctiei from 326 100 acrei to 603,300 acres though even 
here there has been a fall m the average holding from 205 to 
185 acres In the lou areas not only has the gross area held 
by abonginal tenants fallen by 130 acres per thousand but their 
average holding hat fallen from 13 3 acres to 9 2 acres E\cn In 
the areas where aboriginals have gamed or have not lost land 
(table VTIIl the average aboriginal holding has fallen from 16 2 
to 14 acres m the whole province but the fall Is greater in some 
parts than in others m the gam^ areas of the NafiPur Com- 
missioner s di\iiion for example the fall has been from 161 to 
11 8 acres and In those of Balaghat District from 12 3 to 75 acres 
The loss IS most acute where the nbongmnl areas He on the 
edge of plateaux or in and below the foothills but nghl In the 
mtenor of the wildest tracts wherever there Is a baxar \iHagc or 
along a railway line a Public Works Department road or an 
Irngation canal the non abonginal element gradualls acquires 
land ^'’nd that the best land) in the most accessible \illagcs 

117 It is true that the a\crage abormmal holding remains 
larger than the average non aboriginal holding but it mu<t he 
remembered that the bulk of the remaining aboriginal 1 oMings 
arc in poor slon> or harra soil where the economic holding is 
certainly not less than 16 acres and ti probablj more than 20 
A fall of one acre In the size of a holding of this type f» a more 
Serious matter than a lo'i of one acre of a good non aboriginal 
rice or cotton holding The problem presented by the steady 
decline in the arenige holding and the increase of population is 
of course common to tenants of all communities But as It Is much 
more difficult to win a luing from the poor *oili that fall to the 
lot of the nboncinM and os In any case so little has been done 
to teach him improved methods ct cultivation in comparlton to 
the wo^V o* the Aniwlt^f« Department m the plains countrv 
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the problem is f.ir more acute in the ease of the aborif^inal. Add 
to tins the fact that he is educntionalh and politically far more 
backward than the non-aborijiinal and far less capable of appre- 
ciating his legal right'', and it will be realised that though a ease 
could be made out for general icstriction of alienation of land 
b> tenants of all the good cultivating castes, there is an infinitely 
stronger ease for protecting the aboriginal^ tenant. If, as in 
cMrenie ca'^e of Waidha District, he can in 45 years lose 378 acres 
in cverj thousand w'ithout protection, and that in a d strict where 
he has greater opportunities for education than in most, it seems 
more necessary to take action now in other districts where the 
rate of loss has not jet become ‘.o extreme so as to safeguard the 
aboriginal tenant from the tot.il ios‘?_ of land that in so many 
parts of the pro\incc befell the aboriginal malgu/ar before the 
Land Alienation Act became law’ 'ilie problem, again, has 
become more pressing since the Tenanej (Amendment) Act of 
1939 became law Though the restrictions in the unamended 
Act on transfer of tcnanc\ holdings could be evaded by means of 
a collushe surrender to the landlord and a grant by him of the 
vendor’s occupancj rights in the "surrendered” holding to the 
vendee, \ct this did involve p.ivment of consent-money to the 
landlord, and it was nlwa\s legally possible for an intelligent 
person, who, if he sur\i\cd the vendor without nearer heirs, 
would have inherited the transferred occupancj holdings, to 
apply, before (he end of the agricultural 'car next following the 
year of the transfer, to get the transfer set aside under section 13, 
Tenancy Act Now, however, except in the Partially Excluded 
Areas (to which these new provisions have not been applied) 
under the amended section 12 (1) (c) of the Act an occupancy 
tenant may transfer bj sale any right in his holding to anyone; 
the new’ Act has also made the transfer of absolute occupancy 
holdings easier, since under the new section 6-A the maximum 
consent-money that the landlord can demand for permitting the 
transfer is fixed at the low figure of 3 per cent of the sale price or 
the annual rentj whichever is greater The areas where the 
remaining aboriginals most need protection are outs’de the 
Partially Excluded Areas Unless therefore immediate steps are 
taken to amend the law applicable to transfers of land by abori- 
ginal tenants outside the Partially Excluded Areas, it is only a 
question of a few years before they lose their remaining holdings 
or all but a nominal title over part of them As pointed out 
before (paragraph 19), this was indeed recognised during the 
debate in the legislature ' on the Tenancy (Amendment) Bill, 
w’hen the Revenue Minister said that the Select Committee would 
have to decide what should be done in the aboriginal and back- 
w'ard tracts where the right of transfer could not safely be con- 
ferred at present Unfortunately, how’cver, in the end the final 
stages of the Bill were so hurried through that it might become 
law before the Ministry resigned, that this point was completely 
overlooked 

118 It IS argued at times that the weak should go to the 
wall and that the wider economic interests of India demand that 
if the aboriginal cannot make effective use of his land and hold 
his own against economically stronger competitors, he should 
make way for the stronger, and that the State, so far from putting 
brakes on the change, should' welcome, if not expedite, it 
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to the Deputy Coramisiioner and adjourn the pro 
ceedingB m that cate if the Peputjr Ckimmiiiioner 
revok^ the tranifer the proceeding! under kec 
tion 13 should abate 

Thu Bill wai on the nght linea because the one thing in the 
Tenancy Act of 1920 that hat operated to the greatcit dli 
advantage of the aboriginal is that the Act made lo much eajier 
the transfer by a tenant of hu holding by raeani of a fictitioui 
iurrender to ^e malguzar 

122 I ihould mention an alternative model for the draft 
Bill In the Agency Tracts of the Ganjam and Korapat diitnctt 
of Oriua and the Vizagapatam and Eait GoJavan dirtncti of 
Madras the Agency Tracta Interest and Land Transfer Act 1937 
u m force Section 4 of this Act it as follows — 

(1) Notwithitandmg any rule of law or enactment to 
the contrary any transfer of immovable property situated 
within the Agency tracts by a member of a hill tribe shall 
be absolutely null and void unlet* made in favour of another 
member of a hill tnbe or with the previous consent in 
writing of the Agent or of an> other prescribed officer 

(2) Where a transfer of property is made in contraven 
tion of lub-section (1) the Agent or any -other presenbed 
officer may on application by any one interestea decree 
ejectment against any person m poiseuion of the property 
claiming under the transfer and raa> restore it to the trans 
feror or hii heirs 

(3) Subject to such conditions as ma> be prescribed, an 
appeal against a decree or order under sub-section (2) if 
made by the Agent shall lie to the Governor in Council 
and if made by any other officer shall lie to the As*iitant 
Agent or to the Agent as may be prescribed 

123 In the most backward areas we ha\c noted in the pre 
vious pages several instances in which surrenders are not rMis 
tered in contravention of section 89 (2) of the Tcnanc) Act 
As for effective administration of any legislation imposing checks 
upon the present ease with which an aboriginal can lose nis land 
through nominal surrender to the landlord, we shall largcl> ha\c 
to depend upon a regular registration of all surrenders it seems 
essential to impose a penalty upon mal^rars accepting surren 
ders without registration of surrender-deeds The maximum 
penalty might be the consideration rcccucd b) the landlord for 
recognising the new tenant or six times the rent of the holding 
whichc\cr it greater Of the effect of the \ariout changes in our 
tenancy law m regard to transfer and surrender there Is a useful 
discussion in pages 32 — 33 of the Report of the Satnhafpur fjind 
Imics Covttnittcc Onssa 1939 appointed dj the Go\crnmcnt of 
the new province of Oriiw soon after it came into office tn 
order to report on the measures necesiarj to secure a self 
contained land revenue and tenanev law ffir Sambalpur Diitricl 
as reconstituted in consequence of the formation of the new 
prmtnce Owing to the transfer of parts of the district from t^is 
province to Onssa at different times in different parts of the dis 
fnet the Central Provinces tenancy law was in force In the 
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different stages through which it had passed in this province 
In the bulk of the district, which was transferred from this 

P rovince to the Orissa Division of Bengal in 1905, the Central 
rovinces Land Revenue Act of 1881 and Tenancy Act of 1898 
remain in force In the Khariar zamindari and the Padampur 
tract transferred to the new province of Orissa on its constitution 
with effect from the 1st day of April 1936, the Central Provinces 
Land Revenue Act of 1917 and the Tenancy Act of 1920 as 
amended before that date are in force Under the 1898 Tenancy 
Act occupancy right was transferable only in the following 
cases — 

(a) a tenant might sublet for a period not exceeding one 
year, and 

(b) he might transfer his right of occupancy to any person, 
who, if he survived the tenant, would inherit the 
right of occupancy, or to any person m favour of 
whom as a co-sharer the right of occupancy origi- 
nallv arose, or who had become by succession a' 
co-snarer therein 

A transfer made in contravention of these provisions was not 
void, but voidable at the instance of any such person as Avould be 
entitled to inherit the tenant’s right in the holding if he died 
without any nearer heirs or of the landlord from whom the tenant 
held the land, on application to a Revenue Officer made within two 
years frorn the date on which in pursuance of the transfer the 
tenant parted with possession of the land The Tenancy Act of 
1920 reduced the limitation from two years to one year from the 
first day of the agricultural year next after the transfer of posses- 
sion Though the 1898 Act thus prohibited the transfer of occu- 
pancy land except by way of annual sub-lease to any person other 
than a sharer or natural successor, in Sambalpur, as in this prov- 
ince, transfers have been freely made by the indirect method of 
surrender to the landlord and re-settlement by him with the trans- 
feree By this method the landlords benefit at the cost of the 
tenants The Report points out that though under the Act of 
1898 near relatives of the surrendering tenant could contest such 
surrenders, yet, as the gaontias take a leading part m the transac- 
tions, it IS not always possible for the poor relatives of the trans- 
'ferring tenants to go against the landloids, and it quotes from 
Mr Dewar’s Sambalpur Settlement Report the following 
remarks — 

“It is comparatively simple to evade the prohibition by 
means of a present to the landlord, whose interest it is to 
prefer a well-to-do to an indebted ryot His help being en- 
listed, it 18 seldom that the relatives of the transferor can 
profitably dispute the transfer ” 

I 

124 In the Act of 1920 the provisions of the 1898 Act which 
had allowed a relative of the surrendering tenant to contest the 
surrender, were repealed, and the change was explained in the 
statement of objects and reasons as follows — 

“This provision giving the right to an heir of an occu- 
pancy tenant to apply to have the surrender of his holding 
by such t:enant set aside, was included m the Tenancy Act of 



in order to make the proviiions prohibitmg the trantfer 
u tenant 8 holding more lecure. It 

thought that without luch a proviiion a proprietor who 
wiihed to sell hii sir land without reaervation of occupancy 
nghU under section 45 would be able to execute a deed of 
sale of hi8 village without sanction and then by aurrcndering 
the occupancy rights which accrued to him in his wr lancT 
transfer such str land to the purchaser Experience has shown 
that the section hai not worked well and there js s large body 
of official and non-official opinion that it should be repeal 
ed Cases of surrenders by ex propnetarv tenants in order 
to avoid the provisions of section 45 of the present Act arc 
extremely rare and the real security against such transfers is 
that under no circumstances whatever can a purchaser of a 
village in pursuance of such surrender obtain anything more 
than khudkasht nghts In the case of occupancy tenants 
other than ei proprietary tenants it has been found that all 
or nearly all the applications which have come before the 
Revenue Officers to set aside surrenders ha\e a large element 
of fraud m them The following It a typical case which 
recently came before the Financial Commissioner m appeal 

*A tenant surrendered his holding to the nialgurar In 
consideration of the payment of Rs 1 000 Shortly after the 
surrender a minor son applied to have the surrender set 
aside and this application was finaih withdrawn on the pay 
ment of a further sum of Rs 500 b> the malguxar As soon 
as this application was withdrawn a fresh application was put 
in on behalf of the wife of the surrendering tenant to have the 
surrender set aside and if was suggested that this appUaitlop 
would be withdrawn if a further sum of Rs 500 was ordered 
Such cases are not uncommon and though it may be 
said that the object of the section is to prevent transfers bv 
occupancy tenants in the guise of such surrenders there is a 
strong body of opinion that surrender to the maiguzar for a 
consideration should not be prohibited It enables an occu 
pancy tenant to secure n sum of money in return for land 
which he iw unable to cultivate and Is thus often as much to 
the advantage of the tenant as to that of the malruzar 

From this it iv clear that the object of the new provisions was 
to legalise surrender to the malguzar for a consideration regard 
less of the ultimate hte of the land i f whether It vrns absorbed 
into the malguzar s home-farm nr resettled with another tenant 
The obicct maj have been justifiable in the wcll-dcv eloped open 
tracts of advanced districts and the provisions were ohvioiisb 
drafted with an c>c directed more towards such districts than 
tfwards the aboriginal tract* The Sambalpur Committees 
Report continues — 

TTic Central Provinces Tenancy Act 19^ made It 
easier to make transfer of iKcunanC) nrbli bv wav of sur 
render to and leaie liv the landlords r * alio 

teviuced the lime for apnllcallon to «ct adde iranifers from 
two >cars from the date of transfer of rossession to one year 
from the 6rsl di> of the arrii^ttural >ear nett after the 
trantfer o* po*icsvtoa As sub-lea c for one year is leyai 1 
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will be difficult to coiitegt a transfer because the new tenant 
Will have cultivated the land only for one year before the 
expiry of the limitation, if a tinnsfcr is cfTected a few, days 
before the e\pir\ of an a«ricultural jear Thus it is found 
that the new Central Prosinccs fenaney Act has the effect 
of relaxing tlie prohibition on pansier 

“Those \\ho do not fax our free transfer usually give the 
reason that bx alloxving free transfer, lands will pass into the 
hands of the moncx lenders and rich people, the landless class 
xx'ill increase and outsiders and exploiters xvill take axvay the 
land of the agritulturists It xxas ikj doubt the intention of 
the legislature to prexent the accumulation of rent-paying 
land in the hands of non-.igncultunst speculators In this 
connection, Mr Dexv.ir in his settlement report xvrote as 
folloxx's — 

‘This danger did not threaten Sambalpur, and the Act 
has been inopcratixe to prevent the passing of 
land from the poor men into the hands of richer 
and more mduslrious agriculturists ’ 

“We agree that the Act has failed to achiex’^c its object 
The existing restrictions instead of giving any real protection 
to the poor agriculturists, considerably reduce his poxver 
of borroxving and make it possible for the landlord to realisd 
anx amount he likes whenever the tenant is in difficulty and 
desires to part xvith his land in order to get some money to 
remox'-e his xvants 

“Khan Bahadur Md Hamid, Settlement Officer, says : 
T think the chief person xvho is benefited by this provision 
of the laxv as it stands is the landlord xvho generally manages 
to secure a heaxy premium (anything from 25 per cent of the 
amount ol tlie consideration upxvardsj on every transfer made 
by a tenant 7'his xvas the chief grievance urged 
before me by the tenants xvhen I started announcement of the 
nexv assessment in the Bargarh tahsil ’ Mr Dewar also ad- 
mitted in his settlement leport that the Act of 1898 had 
resulted in decreasing (he borroxving poxver of the raiyat and 
increasing the poxver of the landlorub 

“It must be admitted that the value of the raiyati holding 
was considerably reduced by the Central Provinces Tenancy 
Act of 1898 If the transfer of such holding xvere altogether 
prohibited the raiyat xvould hax^e lost all incentive to borrow 
on the security of his holding, but while that incentive still 
remained, the restriction imposed by the Act resulted in in- 
creasing the power of the landlord and decreasing the borrow- 
ing power of the raiyats This has also been a cause for the 
strained relations between landlords and tenants In this 
connection Khan Bahadur Md Hamid says The relations 
betxveen landlords and tenants are on the xvhole not so good 
as they were 20 years ago The raiyats’ chief grievances are 
that the landlords are becoming more and more rapacious in 
demanding nazaranas for consenting to the raiyats’ transfer- 
ring their lands or reclaiming nexv fields from the waste ’ 
During our tours in the district we found that the villagers 
were unanimous m their demand to take away all powers of 
12 
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hiaadgfement from the landlords and to ve«t theni In thfc 
village paocha>at of v-hich the landlord could only bo a 
member if he were elected by the viHagers It was alio de- 
manded that the panchayat should be tree to eject its own 
president and other officers and the landlord should not 
simply by virtue of his position receive any preferential 
treatment -- 

The evidence collected by u* also goes to show that the 
restriction has caused moral degradation Transfers are 
going on under a false method of surrender Almost all per 
8oni whose transactions have had to be adjudicated under the 
provisions of law deviate from truth and the tenant hardl> 
if ever gets the full return for the land he parts with The 
parting tenant seta up his son or other relations to get back 
the land for which he has received the agreed consiacratlon 
The transferee to get over this difficulty usually resorts to 
fabricating ante-dated documents to make out a case of expiry 
of the period of limitation or adduces manufactured oral 
evidence to that effect Some tenants with borrowed money 
buy occupancy holdings and to evade the creditor take shelter 
under the Insolvency Act These inequities lead to litiga 
tion causing constant flow of wealth from the sweating and 
labouring interior to the caie-Iovmg towns and dragging the 
simple unsophisticated worker from his fields to the law 
courts, where he is made to tell or echo lies The villager 
turns from his natural surroundings and far awa> from pub 
lie opinion that weighs with him feels little or no remorse In 
telling a few lies acting in a dramatic stage C\cr> Icgisla 
tion regarding land should aim at the preservation of the 
moral and material interests of the actual workers on the 
field but It IS seen that the restriction imposed by the Act 
of 1893 brought about their impoverishment and moral dc 
gradation 

Then coming to the law itself it would he found that 
there arc serious anomalies therein Mr Hamid in hii 
settlement report writes — 

In addition to creating a gcncrallv unialiifactory poll 
tion and falling !argcl> to achieve their real object 
these two sections contain j grave anomaly Under 
section 47 if an application is not made to a Reve 
nuc Officer within two vears to set aside a transfer 
made h) a tenant the cfTccl la that the transfer ii 
no longer voidable and the transferee acquires a 
valid title in respect of the transferred land Hut 
if ilic value of the propertv is more than lU 10ft 
transfer can he effected onl> h> a registered dcetl 
under section *>1 of the Tiansfcr of I ropcrt> Act 
while claurc (a) of section 16 of the Icnancj Act 
forbids a rccivlcring offierr to register a lafe deed 
in respect of rai>ait land Recently certain oecu 
pancy tenants in Bargarh Tahiti taking advantage 
of this annmalj. In the law succcttlcd In rccoverins 
nnnrsslon thfou^’h the Civil Court (Title suit no 
142 of l‘t21) of certain lands transferred l»v their 
fallicr seven >rars ago I quote the folfowlrtc 
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extract trom the judgment of the Appellate Court 
to sliow the view t.dccii by the Court of (his ano- 
malous position 

'Now under section ^16, chusc (3), the transfer of an 
occupancy right is not void but voidable in the 
manner and to the extent provided by section 47, 
etc Section i7 bus down that such a transfer is 
voidable at the option of the landlord or the next 
heir within (wo years from the date of transfer 
The transfer took place in 1918, but the next heir 
ne\cr questioned it and (he landlord also recog- 
nised the defendants In these circumstances the 
defendant no doubt acquired a valid title, but sec- 
tion 46, clause (2), forbids a court passing a decree 
for sale, and section 46, clause (5), forbids a regis- 
tering ofiicer from registering a sale deed of raiyati 
lands It IS no doubt true (hat these clauses will 
dcfcat^the verj pro\ ision of sections 46, clause (3), 
and 47, for b> those sections the sale is voidable 
within t\\o >cars from the date of sale and if it is 
not voided by the persons entitled to do so, the 
transferee acquires a good title against all the 
world, f,o section 46, clause (3), and section 46, 
clause (5), aie thus obviously anomalous How- 
ever irresponsible the prov’ision of these clauses 
may be, we have got to administer the law as it is 
<ma in the face of section 46, clause (2) and clause 
(5), if the plaintiff brought a suit for specific per- 
formance of the contract of sale, he would be 
successfully met by the plea (hat such a sale deed 
IS not enforceable under the Tenancy Law of the 
land and hence the contract will not be enforce- 
able ’ 

“While the above decision holds that an heir could claim 
possession m Civil Court even after two years of the transfer, 
m the Central Provinces it Jias been held that as a transfer 
can only be made legally by a registered deed, and as no deed 
purporting to make such a transfer can be registered, tlie so- 
called transferee, who has come into the possession of the 
holding, is a trespasser and can be ejected as such by the land- 
lord, but that the heir has no ground for applying to be put 
m possession 

“Then again the registration of any document purport- 
ing to be a transfer of an occupancy holding is prohibited by 
the Act, but Revenue Officers are recognising transfers made 
by unregistered deeds or even bv oral agreement by allowing 
mutation in favour of the transferees in the village records 
Thus while the law remains inoperative to prevent transfers, 
the spirit of the Registration Act is also being frustrated 
This question was recently raised bv the Registration Depart- 
ment and both the Deputy Commissioner and the Revenue 
Commissioner considered the practice to be illogical ” 

The Sambalpur Committee went on to recommend the aboli- 
tion of the present restrictions on transfers of occupancy land in 
the interests of the general tenantry of the open country, suggest- 
ing that until a tenant could freely transfer his land it would be 
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hopeless to expect any real improvement m rural credit On 
the oAer hand they luggested that there should be a definite 
prohibition of transfer of occupancy holdings to non residents 
of the district, ai this would rapidly increase the landless class in 
the district This recommendation should be regarded as supple- 
niented by the following recommendations in paragraphs 4&-3 
of the Report of the Parhallv Lxcltidcd Areas Enquiry Com 
mittec Onssa 1940 — 

At present no land is saleable or transferable by the 
abongines as also is the case uith the non aboriginals But 
this provision m law is circumvented in more than one way 
and transfer of lands does take place in innumerable cases 
This has resulted in the aborigines possessing verv few land# 
and m their losing whatever land they have So whatever be 
the political status of the district m future the Committee 
considers that the aborigines as a community are likely to 
suffer unless some measures of protection be anorded to them 
till they have reached the level of enlightenment of the non 
abongines 

The Committee, therefore recommends that neccstaiw 
legislation be enacten to safeguard their interests The fol 
lowing measures arc also recommended — 

(fl) The complete prohibition of surrender or transfer 
of lands now m the possession of aborigines except 
in the circumstances shown in {h) below 
(fc) Investing the Deputy Commissioner with powers 
after full investigation into each case to sanction 
the transfer of land bj sale or otherwise to any 
other aborigmet prcfernblj to relatives of the 
transferor and failing that to other members of the 
same tribe and failing that to a member or mcm 
ben of an> other aboriginal tnbe While doing 
this he should »cc that tlic lands arc not concen 
trated in the hands of a few prosperous tribal 
people who ma> be in po^cssion of a large acreage 
of land In case of anj aboriginal losinfj his lands 
h> non pa>mcnt of rent or b> non-cultivatlon or 
otlicnvisc it must he leased again onI> to abon 
gincs and that too after the specific pcrmimon of 
the Deputv Commiiiioncr 

(c) While leasing out waste lands in villages for the 
purpose of cultivation preference should he given 
to members of ahoriginil trihes more so to land 
loss people among them 

(d) Zamindars Iwrlonging to the ahonumal fnhci should 
he excluded from tlic operation of this protection 
] lit of alwngmc* should be the same ni that men 
tioncil m the 13th Schcilnic of the Clovcrnmcnt of 
India Act 1935 for the district of Sanilnlpur 

125 These recommendation* (a) and (M are \cr> similar lo 
part (M of the propo*cd I-an<i Altenalion Amendment Bill sum 
mariietl in paragraph 131 above The ^anibalpur reeommenda 
tion (/») IS perhaps somewhat sounder as It clcarl) richt that 
for example In a Korku tract If ilie land Is to he traniferred lo 
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another aboriginal by the Deputy Commissioner in proceedings 
for setting aside a transfer to a non-abonginal, efforts should be 
made to settle it with another Korku before introducing a Gond 
For working the provisions however it wiM be necessary for 
Deputy Commissioners to have at their command far more ready 
and accurate information as to the ethnic composition of the 
population of the aboriginal tracts of their districts than tins 
enquiry has shown them to have possessed before it began If 
the detailed ethnographic maps that have been compiled (in some 
districts with far more care than in others) are at all accurate, 
it may now be possible to define with some precision the areas 
in which aboriginal tribes other than Gonds should have a prior 
right to allocation of a surrendered or abandoned tenancy lands 
in preference to — 

(a) other aboriginals, and 

(b) non-abonginalis 

In the really backward areas where there are large homo- 
genous tracts occupied by aboiiginals of one tribe it is desirable 
to prohibit the granting of land by the landlord to tenants of 
any 'tribe other than the tribe constituting the great bulk of the 
inhabitants. An exception will however have to be made in 
favour of such necessary menial or artisan castes as potters, black- 
smiths, weavers, graziers, carpenters and Mehra village watchmen 
or whatever local caste supplies the village watchmen* 

126 This means that a good deal will have to be left to care- 
ful rule-making based upon thorough local enquiry in each dis- 
trict, while the Act itself might provide that certain clauses t-hould 
only come into force m particular tracts as and when those tracts 
are notified for that purpose In that case however a definite 
encmiry must be set on foot in each district and a time-limit given 
to Deputy Commissioners for the submission of proposals The 
experience of the Land Alienation Act has shown that when it is 
left to individual district officers to make proposals for the appli- 
cation of an Act to areas or tribes at their own discretion, if a 
Deputy Commissioner is not interested m the objects of the Act 
or in the aboriginals whom it is intended to benefit, they are 
for years deprived of the protection which the Act was designed 
to give them, when subsequently (in the case of the Land Aliena- 

- tion Act it has sometimes been after 22 years) a Deputy Commis- 
sioner comes who takes interest in the matter often many abori- 
ginals have m the inten^al lost the land which would have been 
saved to them had the Act been applied to them shortly after it 
became law 

127 The principle of priority to aboriginal candidates for 
vacant land has already been recognised by Government itself 
in certain rjmtwari areas of the province, notably the MeJghat 
taluq of Berar, and parts of Baihar Tahsil and Nimar District If 
this practice is sound for government-owned land, it is equally 

•Village watebmen of M(’Hra or Icindred are sometimes bid exnloite^s 

of aboriginals In the Htll Maria villages Ahiri Zamtndan on t’ e borders of 
the Kutru zamindan and the Antagarh tahsil of Bastar Sta e, the kotwars m 
whose circles these villages he reside m the plains below whence they make 
periodic rounds m the hill villages levying various exactions from the Hill Manas* 
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8ound for wrnindan and malguzan land It may reduce pro- 
pncton income from nazarana and consent money but »uch la 
come 18 really of the nature of capitahicd rent in excess of the 
rent assessed by Settlement Officers at settlement Government 
docs not take such income into account vehen calculating pro- 
pnetary assets at settlements nor is it liable to income-tax The 
whole practice of lev>ing nazaraiia has been an inevitable deve- 
lopment of the theones that underlay the thrusting upon the 
naturally ryotwan villages of this province a system bas^ upon 
European conceptions of landloraism As a working basis u 
mi^ht be su^eitcd that m all villages where the aboriginal popu 
lation m 1941 is 7S per cent or more no land should be legally 
transferable from aboriginals to non aDonginali and even if non 
aboriginal land falls vacant through surrender it should only be 
re settled with aboriginals or with members of the menial or 
artisan castes whose services are necessary to the village economy 
in the Melgliat for exnmpk; under section 66 of the Bcrar Land 
Revenue Code which restricts the rights of transfer of (and ot 
certain nhongmal or backward castes Balai Mahar^ Gaoii 
Moghia Gowan Chamnr and Mang amongst other menial castes 
have been notified as classes to whom the section will appK 

128 Amongst areas where specific abongmaf tribes should 
have pnoritv over other aboriginal tribes may be mentioned the 
Baiga Ghak m Dmdon Tahsil and certain adjacent Baiga villages 
in the malguzan tracts of Dmdon Bilnspur and Mungch Tahsds 
and in the Baihar 'TahsiI (mniguzan khalsa and zammdari) 
Rharin Bhumio villages m Ciihmdwara Jagirs and adjacept parts 
of Gadarwara Narsinghpur and Sconi Tnhsils* Korku tracts in 
Nimar and Bcful Districts and parts of Hosnangabad certain 
BhtI areas in Nimar District Kamar areas m Rmdn Nawagarh 
Zamindan Saw am areas m Sangor Rninur and Bilispur Dls 
tnets and areas m Chhattisgarh particularK Rilaspur occupied 
bv Kawar Korwa Dlianwar Ihnjhw ar and Bnairn Such pnorit> 
over other aboriginal tribes is perhaps unncccssaiy for Gond 
except in the case of Maria Gond m Ahin Zamindan and in the 
Garchiroli Zammdans (except those ov\ncd by Ilalba or Muslim 
lamtndars) 

129 So much (or the outlines of the legislation needed 
How far it it nccesiarj to extend it even to arcav such as the 
greater part of Mandla where the aboriginal ii as vet In no great 
danger of expropriation from tenanev land will he answered 
difTcrentU b> ihficrcnt District Officers In m> ov n vicv\ ft defi 
nitclv breaks down the Folidarit> of village life in aboriginal areas 
if malguzars arc allowed to cnconngc settlement m those areas 
of large numbers of tenants of non aboriginal caste* or commu 
nitics sooner or later the whole u c and wont of tribal life i 
imdernimi j b> the intrun\c element Therefore speaking gene 
nilv the consent of tlic Deputv Commissioner slumld Ikt ncccs 
sar) l>cforc land wlictlicr Tanumbn n algurari or rvotwari can 
be liven out to non ahoruinal' I Inec recognised the debt that 
the ahori mal aerictilturi^t i wes m nJrls of tlie province to Mara 
ami other Hindu cultivators who have «cCtled in dieir midst 
Hot inmi h of ihi c have a(rcad> settled there and tiic> wdt he 
frte lf> Iranvmil their land hv Inheritance perltapv even b> trandef 
to other non ahongmaU U m an> area arnculiurc i* so hack 
ward that It need* to be impsoved from tlic evamplc of lettfers 



of good cultivating castes, then the policy should be deliberate 
settlement of colonies of such castes in selected areas, perhaps 
around bazar villages, where tribal agriculturists may be encour- 
aged to visit and see for themselves the better cultivating methods 
of the settlers In the Melghat taluq of Amraoti District, for 
example, it would be better to have a few definite non-aboriginal 
cultivating villages than to allow, as has happened around Dharni, 
many Muslim and non-aboriginal Hindu settlers to establish 
themselves to the detriment of the Korku 

130 There should be no hesitation whatsoever in applying 
the new law everywhere to aboriginal absolute occupancy holdings 
and to all aboriginal holdings in the open country and m the 
country on the fringes of the many aboriginal tracts, even in the 
most advanced districts On this basis the law should apply 
immediately to the whole of Nagpur, Wardha, Jubbulpore, 
Saugor, Hoshangabad and Nimar, and to the khaha areas of 
Chanda, Chhindwara, Balaghat, Bhandara, Raipur, Drug and 
Bilaspur Districts I would apply it also to all the Betul District, 
and to the plains zamlndans of Bhandara and Balaghat Districts 
Certain other areas in the otbdr zammdaris of the province have 
been indicated m the preceding description of the conditions of 
each district 

131 The fact remains that the ideal land tenure system for 
the aboriginal is his own natural ryotwari system, with villages 
controlled by patels and muqaddams of the chief local aboriginal 
caste Whether it be in Mandla, Baihar, Betul or any other areas, 
the contrast in contentment and well-being between aboriginals 
of a village held by a non-abonginal proprietor (generally an 
absentee) and rjmtwan villages under aboriginal patels iS remark- 
able, the same thing may also be seen m the better forest villages 
in the districts which have had a succession of good Divisional 
Forest Officers I recommend any one who is not disposed to 
agree with this to try a walk from Betul through the forest village 
of Dharakhoh and other villages in the Ranipur reserved forest 
to Ranipur and back through Amdhana to Betul, or to see the 
difference in the Bhainsdehi Tahsil between the ryotwari villages 
around Sawalmendha and the adjacent malguzari villages around 
Kotalkund, as the Berar border is approached on the Betul-Ellich 
pur road For wretchedness few' places could be w’orse than the 
aboriginal villages belonsing to absentee moneylending and other 
Hindu and Muslim landlords in various parts of the Nagpur 
District, in the Gond tracts of Saugor, m many parts of Betul 
and in Mandla, in fact m most districts of the province In the 
1916—21 Betul Settlement Report, paragraph 9, Mr C G 
Ghenevix Trench, GIF, wrote of the chief characteristic of all 
landlords in that district other than Gond and Korkus as being 
the almost complete absence of any “feudal” or sentimental tic 
between them and their tenants He continued 

“Some of the largest Bania and Brahman malguzars 
frankly admit to never going near their villages They 
manage exclusively through agents, and positively the only 
prominent malguzar wuth any idea of personal responsibility 
tow'ards his ‘asamis’ is, I believe, the Kunbi of Nawapur wdio 
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oWni 11 vlllftfici m the Mu!tal and Bhamidehl tahillB Col 
lection of renti (and other dueg) ahd cultivation of home- 
farmi make up the sum total of their functions ai landlords 
In other respects they leave their tenants alone and the latter 
expect nothing else Squeezing' of aboriginal tenants is 
rife m the forest tracts and is the only form of oppression 
practised on a seriouB scale It consists m the levy of un 
authorised dues of forced labour mahua chironji gulli 
grass firewood and fowls^ in return for which some more or 
less shadowy concession u sometimes granted In some mI 
lages the aggregate value of these illicit dues (carefully dit 
tmguished from collections sanctioned by village custom) 
alone equals the land revenue The aboriginal is a submit 
ti\e creature easily frightened and the aviditj with which 
moneylenders buy up jungle properties often at very long 

S rices IS thus in part explained Next to the moncylending 
anias and Brahmins Rajputs practise those extortions mos» 
systematical^ but this caste which held 92 Milages at last 
settlement is losing ground rapidlj 

Compare with this the following quotation from paragraph 72 
of Mr H F E Bell s Mandia Settlement Report of 1904 — 10 
in which after enumerating 12 large lando\\ncrs in the district 
(only one of whom, holding 12 Milages, was an abonginal) whose 
estates comprised ^ of the 1 446 malguzan Milages of Mandia 
District he continued 

Besides these there are a large number of smaller 
estates partly owned by malguzars who live in one or other 
of their \nllagci and partl> b> non residents from one or two 
of the large centres and there arc no more than 409 villager 
In which there Is a resident member of the proprietary hod> 

It IS therefore hardl> ncccwarj to sa> that on the whole the 
malguzars of the district are an indifferent lot There can 
be but little i>mpath> between a Gond tenantry and non 
residents of an alien caste Milages which their owners ha\c 
in some cases practicall) neser seen arc left to their own 
dcMccs to f niggle on as best thc\ ma> rents arc collected 
before thc> arc due to ia\c a double journcj tenants arc 
compelled to tra\cl long distances to the malguzars head 
quarters to perform the customary hhet begar such as car 
nage of wood and grass thatching and other works But in 
mans cases liie malguzars arc worse than indifferent The 
apathetic* simplicitj and ignorance of the Goods renders 
them no match for determined or educated aggression and 
the larger estates, such as those of Rnia Goknl Das Jagan 
mth Chowdhart iVcolnr Kaghuhir Singh and the Dci estate 
arc left largely to the tender mercies of dubious ond undcslr 
aWc agents and wiB Ik found full of ncti%c oppression nnd 
chicanery by no means always within llic four citrners of the 
law Nor as a ruk arc mailers nn\ belter when fairly large 
iandownen commence taking a ilirccl mrl in the manatee 
ment of tlicir Milages it would be difitculi to find a more 
oppressed estate than that of Gasa Parilnd of Stnurpur and 
the estates of Maknnd Smeh of Buapurl Shahrad hinrli of 
Shahpura Janardlian Stnih of ‘lhahpur ami all the Kalar 
mairuiars of Noflli \\ ol Dimlon are nijrtaged on Imcf 




uth from Dmdon Tahsil 
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which leavre very much indeed to be de&ired But there is 
fortunately another side to this rather depressing outlook 
It 16 true that the majority of the villages of the district are 
owned by absentees, who can seldom if ever be more than 
indifferent landlords, and are often definitely worse There 
are in fact many tracts where there are practically no resident 
malguzars at all for example, in the. tract made up of the 
Mokas, Ramnagar, Ghugri and Chapartala groups, only 30 
out of the 453 villages aie owned by resident malguzars even 
the haweli, or open tract round Mandla, where there is every 
amenity of life and little excuse for absenteeism, can boast 

g f only 55 residential villages out of a total of 174 and 
lamepur, where the Rathor Telis are strong, is the only 
group where more than half the villages are residential (91 
out of 125) Out of a total number of 1,446 malguzari vil- 
lages, however, 409 or just over a quarter are residential and 
possibly about as many again belong to men residing in 
neighbouring villages and, being within easy leach, are to 
all intents and purposes residential villages The cultivating 
castes — Kurmis, Lodhis, Kirars, Rathors and the like — who 
are the mam part of the residential malguzars are usually on 
good terms with their tenantry and their keenness on ex- 
tending their home-farm, which might, with, an inferior ten- 
antry, lead them into oppression, is usually held m check by 
the fact that in their vilkges of residence, the tenantry is of 
their own or some other good cultivating caste, and not 
lightly to be imposed upon The few villages m which Gonds 
have succeeded in retaining their proprietary rights are, how- 
ever, the most contented and it is in these alone that some 
trace of the old patriarchal system still survive the malguzar 
occupies the position of pumus inter paies, finances the vil- 
lages with gram, settles small disputes, and with very few 
exceptions has neither the power nor the inclination to take 
any advantage of his tenantry ” 

That conditions of this kind continue m Mandla District may 
be seen from various examples given in my Note^ on the Abori- 
ginal Problem in the Mandla District, paragraphs 33-34, and from 
the following extract from a recent letter, dated January 27th, 
- 1942, from the Deputy Commissioner, Mandla 

“Everywhere I go I find more and more evidence of the 
exploitation of the aboriginal bv malguzars, traders, con- 
tractors and others This season I have been touring in the 
interior m many localities which probably had not been visit- 
ed since Settlement and I find the genera] state of affairs appal- 
ling There is almost complete anarchy in the villages 
the alien malguZar does just what he likes He makes a 
demand for grazing dues or payment for nistar and when the 
villagers protest, he will 'compound' with them, demanding 
a round sum like a hundred rupees If they do not agree he 
will impound their cattle, run cases against them in civil 
courts or even harass them with gangs of loafeis hired m 
Mandla or Jubbulpore It is simply astounding \\hat does 
go on in the villages In a village called Keolari on the 
border of Seoni I found that the malguzar, one Bihanlal 
Bania of Jubbulpore and Mandla, had forcibly cut the crops 

13 
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of a large Gond family and had had the menfolk beaten up 
by a gang of five loaferi from Mandla The family were 
■without food and the Gond Gumaahta Mukaddam was too 
temfied to complain about what wai going on to the police. 
The »ame malguzar had called the Milage kotwor into 
Mandla Borae thirty mile* away and beaten him there for 
doing bomethmg which dupleaied him In a nearby Milage 
called Ataria the new malguzar a rail'way gang muoaddam 
Lodhi by caite had been itopping all ntstar and delioerately 
trying to drive the tenanti out of the village m order to get 
their land for himtelf and. htfc family In the same area there 
was a Brahmin called Kalka Prasad who had recently bought 
two Milages and had taken away the lac cultivated by die 
tenanti and had made a completely new demand for grazing 
dues to which he was not entitled In a village m Niwas 
I found a malguzar who had forcibly dismantled two Gond 
tenants houses which had been standing since Settlement on 
some pretext or other Yc8terda> 1 came across a case 
in which a Gond tenant had for 17 or 18 years preserved 
timber in one of his fields In 1939 he had sold it and on 
the malguzar t claiming the timber he had approached my 
predecessor The tenant was told that the timber isai his 
and had a copy of the Deputy Commiuioner s wTitten order 
The malguzar however still claimed it and had seized It 
The timber was still unsold in consequence Then all the 
villagers of Bcohar Roghubir Singh s estate ha\c complained 
to me bitterly about the way he opprciici them b> demanding 
grazing dues, forbidding ntstar cutting down the trees in their 
fields, etc They told me that last >car he had been fined 
Rs 50 for breach of the tap/Nii/ arz lor taking grazing dues 
that the appeal had been rejected b> the Deputy Commis 
sloner ana the Commissioner but that he had told them 
that the order was lilcgal and that he was going up to Nagpur 
to get It reversed and in the meantime thc> must continue 
to pa> their grazing dues, which he had alrcad> collected 
from them for this year i find that sc\cra( tenants had had 
cimI court decrees awarded against them for non pajment of 
these grazing dues 1 am looking into this and I feel there 
must be something \cry wrong about the procedure m the 
cimI court for 1 \crlfied the trojih id arz and found the ten 
ants were entitled to free grazing The position of trees in 
the tenants holdings is \cn unsatiifaclor> I am not quite 
sure what the new Tenancy Act meins where it saw that the 
tenant hat the same rights m treen as he has In hit holding 
the two being cntircB different They cannot lop branches 
ofl a holding or cut it down and carr\ il awa) At present 
the malgurars in tint district arc hcaMly czptoitmg their 
Jungle owing to the demand f‘ir timber for the war and \ 3 st 
qiianliticB of trees ire being cut down in tenant* fields 
132 I suggeslcd m 1915 that a nectsur) reform was the 
expropriation m non alH)ricinal malgurars of atwriCinal Mlbccs 
and the con\rrsion of the litter into r>olwari \injgcs together 
with a rciervaiion of appointment* of ittuqadJatn and tnUfjadtfjm 
tiwtaihta in aboriginal Milages for memher* of alwinglnal Inhn 
To the latter suggestion partial eneei ha* been riven by amend 
tnent of rub VI under iceiion 191 of the |jnd Revenue Act lo 
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tjj'ovide that^ in villages in which aboriginals pi'edomlnate, nb 
person who is not an aboriginal shall be appointed muqadamit- 
giimaslita, unless the Revenue Officer is satisfied that no suitable 
aboriginal is dvailablie The enforcement of this rule will need 
constant watching The obstacle in the way of buying-up the 
non-aboriginal malguzars of aboriginal villages is financial , the 
burden of compensation might be beyond the present means of 
this province, to judge from the,, examination made of the 1921 
Retrenchment Comrnittee’s proposal to buy out all malguzars 
in this province as the only real means of effecting ultimate sub- 
stantial increase in provincial levenues, since malguzars intercept 
50 per cent of the rents as compared with the ryotwari patels’ 
commission of from one to three annas in every rupee of land 
revenue A more detailed examination might now be made of the 
cost of buying out malguzars in selected aboriginal tracts That 
this, combined with prohibition of the grant of land to non-abori- 
ginals in aboriginal areas, will be the only effective safeguard for 
aboriginal seems to me to be definitely the ciise The Depu4^ 
Commissioner of Mandla writes — 

“In view of the disastrous effect of the malguzari system 
on the primitive people, it would be advisable to expropriate 
malguzars in predominantly aboriginal villages, buying them 
out and converting the villages to ryotwari, a loan could be 
raised for this, and it should not be difficult to provide for 
interest and redemption out of the extra revenue accruing/’ 

The 1936 examination of the suggestion produced a good deal 
of agreement from the Deputy Commissioners Those in favour 
included the then Deputy Commissioners of Bilaspur, Balaghat, 
Nimar, Hoshangabad, Nagpur and Betul Mr Stent, who was 
then Commissioner of the Nagpur Division, wrote as follows — 

“The Deputy Commissioners of Nagpur and Betul 
support this proposal, while the Deputy Commissioners of 
Chanda and Chhindwara oppose it mainly on the ground of 
expense The Deputy Commissioner of Betul has given 
some interesting information as to the progressive disposses- 
sion of the agricultural classes and especially of aboriginal 
proprietors in that district Expropriation, however, would 
undoubtedly involve heavy initial expenditure and, if interest 
on the capital outlay be taken into account, would not be a 
paying proposition I have no doubt that it would be in the 
best interests of the aboriginal tenants Most of these 
tenants would not be able to pay down a reasonable sum m 
order to purchase malik maqhiiza lights, and it would be 
necessary to settle villages as raiyatwari Government 
would, of course, gain by receiving the malguzar’s share of 
the village assets The best course, I think, would be to 
take every opportunity of acquiring such villages when they 
have to be sold for debt in collectors’ cases and negotiate for 
the purchase of a few villages of this kind in each district to 
start with at a price not exceeding 20 times the land revenue 
If the percentage of malguzari assets taken as land revenue is 
assumed to be 50, this would mean that Government would 
get 5 per cent on its capital outlay, which is above the 
current market rate of interest 



sir GeoSrey Burton, who w« then Corammioner of the Jubbul- 
pore Diviiion made the more cautioui comment — 

The expropriation of non abonginal malguzan ii a 
\ery drastic measure The principle of the conversion of 
malguzan Milages into raiyat^ari ones where non aboriginal 
malguxars have expropriated aboriginal Mllagers might be 
generally accepted b> Go\emment and action be taken in 
bad cases upon the reports of the Deput> Comraisiioncri 
It should be possible to arrange for this without undue hard 
ship under the Land Acquisition Act Where such villages 
come to auction Go\emment should consider buying them 
in The example of a few instances in which malguzan 
Milages had been converted into ranatwari villages would 
ha\e an effect of discouraging cjpropnation in other 
^ illagcs 

Little action has however been taken cither to examine the 
financial implications of general expropriation of non aboriginal 
malguzan in abonginal tracts or to enable the Deputy Comrals 
iionen in sales for arrean of land re\enue or in execution of 
decrees for sale of land transferred bj CimI Courts to Rc\cnue 
Officers for execution to bid on behalf of the Crowm and buy in 
malguzan Milages PositiNe instructions that they should bid for 
the Crown in such sales seem to be required the purchase being 
i£ necessary financed from provincial loans the cost howe\cr 
would not be %er> great and could be estimated b> getting from 
selected districts a list of the cases m which during the past five 
\can the Crown could ha\c bought whole Milages changing 
hands in this waj and tjy Lalculating from this the average annual 
sum like!> to be require 

133 ZommJan ri//agc5— The position ii discussed in the 
next part of this Chapter dealing with the loss of land m pro- 
pnctar> villages 

134 Hyol-uan t ///ages — I cgislalion is not as ncccsfar> in 
ryotwan vil/ai^cs It is ncccssarj however to enforce and 
extend the principle mentioned above as alrcad> applicable to 
certain rvotwan areas that vacant lurve) numbers In pr<s 
domlnnnllj aboriginal villages and Incti should onl) be allotted 
to aboriginal r>otfc or rjoii of the menial castes whose aifistance 
II ncccirary to the village economy The Provlntcal Govern 
ment can at an> time bj rulc^ under section 211 of the I^nd 
Revenue Act clanf> the position and strengthen the protection 
to be given m this wav to the aboriginal The present rules are 
divided into two parti the first dealing wiih those villages which 
have been iurvc>cd and divided into iurvc> numbers on which 
separate assessments have been fixed and ihc second part with 
villages in which it has heen directed under section 2u.'' of Ihc 
l^nd Revenue Act that no separate aivcrsmcnt shoultl he im 
posed on sunc} numbers lor fuith fbcfe efasres of vdfage* a 
rule IS ncccstarv to the effect that in prcdominanll) alKirigmal 
villages no land sliall be allotted to a non aboriginal except to 
a limited number of meml>cri of ibe menial arimn anil graxlng 
castes A lilt of the ab inrmal villages shouM be mJintainetl in 
each lahsd Under rule I (M I)cpui> Commoiloncrs arc enn 
powered to order that m an> village ibe allolmrrit of survey 
numbers which arc vacant owinj to rurrmdrr or alund »niiienl 
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shall be made by auction, provided that in Nimar District the 
allotment of survey numbers shall, unless otherwise directed by 
the Provincial Government, be made by auction This is un- 
sound so far as predominantly aboriginal villages are concerned 
There should be no auction in ,such villages The Provincial 
Government recently exempted the Padlva revenue inspector 
circle of Harsud Tahsil from the operation of the proviso, a 
practical demonstration by the local Gond and Korku ryots of 
their gratitude_for this concession has already been mentioned 
m paragraph 45 Under clause (in) of the same rule the Nimar 
district is exempted from the provision that the bids shall be 
restricted to agriculturists who have resided in villages for at 
least a year before the auction and, in the case of uninhabited 
villages, to the agriculturists of adjoining inhabited ryotwari 
villages, though the Deputy Commissioner has discretion for 
special reasons to allow any other person to bid In Nimar bids 
are open to all persons, provided that for the protection of 
aboriginals the Deputy Commissioner may restrict bidding to 
agriculturists who have lived in the village for at least a year 
before the auction and, m uninhabited villages, to agriculturists 
of adjoining inhabited ryotwari villages But in aboriginal vil- 
lages, in Nimar or elsewhere, the bids should be restricted to 
aboriginals of any tribe who have resided in the same patwari 
circle for at least a year before the auction or to aboriginals of 
the tribe or tribes predominant in the village, wherever pre- 
viously resident The policy of attempting to get the highest 
price for land in ryotwari villages in aboriginal tracts regardless 
of the community to which the bidders belong should definitely 
be abolished m favour of absolute preference to non-aboriginals 
and the necessary village menials, artisans and graziers It is 
also m6st important to see that the patel and mukaddam of 
ryotwari villages in aboriginal tracts should invariably be abori- 
^nals I have drawn attention to this in paragraph 82 of my 
The Aboriginal Problem in the Balaghat District 

135 As regards the actual allotment of survey numbers, 
T reproduce below paragraph 84 of my Balaghat Report 

"84 All the ryotwari villages of the tahsil have been 
surveyed and divided into survey numbers, and for this 
reason allotment is made not by the patel but by the Tahsil- 
dar. It is the duty of patels to report the abandonment of 
survey numbers, but in practice they’tdo-not do so, and the 
tahsih gets this information from the^atwari There has 
been no general order under rule I (6) (i) under section 211, 
Land Revenue Act, that survey numbers vacated by surren- 
der or abandonment shall be auctioned, but often where 
there have been several competitors for such survey nurnbers 
they have been auctioned under the special order of the 
Deputy Commissioner Nor is there any district order that 
so far as possible lands shall be given to aboriginals in vil- 
Iflfics where iibori^insls predoininste The ryotwnn rules 
in this respect should perhaps be rnodified for sb origin si 
dre^s, so ss to reproduce the practice in the Ivlel^hst^ where 

nreference is always given to aboriginals and semi-abdngi- 
preterence ^8 auctioned, not only is no 

given to aboriginal bidders, but in practice it is 
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dmoBt irapoisible for them to bid lUcceiiJully againit their 
Hindu nvflli There would be no great difficu)t> in adopt 
mg the Mclghat practice because m Baihar at least villagek 
tend to be either mainly aboriginal or mainly Hindu and 
nearly all have many unallotted surve) numben There it 
too much d61a> in the allotment of new tunc> Humbert 
The practice is for each care to be looked into on the spot 
b> the Tahsildar or Naib Tahiildar, and so the caic dragt 
on till a Msit to the village can be fitted into a regular tour 
programme Use might be made of rule I (5) under tec 
tion 211 Land Rf\enue Act b\ the Dcput> Commmioncr 
to iiiue an order that throughout the tahsil no formal apph 
cation for survey numbers shall be needed when the applicant 
It an aboriginal and that in such a case the pafcl thill allot 
tubject to the subsequent approval of the Tahiildar 

136 Mr H>de the Deputy Commissioner Mandia hat 
howc\cr recently pointed out to me certain practical difficultict 
m the way of allotment of land bj potcli Mr Hyde refert to 
an intereiting report receded from the Naib-Tihtildar Dindori 
on the working of the allotment of suncj numbert b> patcli in 
r>otwari Milages from which he sa>i it seems — 

that It It really inadvisable to leave the allotment of 
land in the hands of aboriginal patcis for in this at in 
c\erything elie they teem unable to stand im to outsiders 
and to protect thcmiclvct and their \illagci Thev arc found 
to allot more land than it allowed under the standing orders 
to ^ivc lu^^c^ numbert to non aboriginals and to non 
resident* and to give out tmiJI parcel# of land to people 
whose one object is to get free grazing in the rai\atuar] 
forettt In a big tahsil with hundreds of raw^atwan \il!agc# 
like Dmdori it Is difficult for the Tahtlldar to exercise 
cf[ccti\e control o\cr the pntel t allotments rreouenth 
alio tlic patel is in the hands of the patwari It is difficult 
to suggest a nitisfactor> solution but I do tiiink the rcicrva 
tion of rai>atw'an Milage# for abonginalt would be a partial 
solution Ue\cnuc Officer* should also h3\c much greater 
powers in a t rigmal areas for turning out undc«irahlc non 
aboriginal# from the rai^atwan Milage# Once thc> get in 
and arc allotted tur\c> numbers it is almost impostible to 
get nd of them Thc% frcqucnll> get Ifold of a good ra^at 
wan Milage and dircctiv or indircctb drive out all the 
aboriginal# Uhua and Bichlna two of ihc hc#t rat>alw^ri 
village# arc practicallv compIcIcl> non aboriginal full of 
Banias Tchs Brahmin# and other# At a recent auction of 
lurvcv number# not a iinglt alionginal lud »o I refused to 
sanction man> of the often and give out the land without 
auction to Gond resident who had insufficient cultiv'ation 
The damage has alrcad) gont. Um> far however Mr Pafcl 
quote# the case of Bhanpur raivatwarl in ifie Mawai <rircle 
where no ahori},iinli will iilc up vacant survey nitmhcr* 
because ihcv ire afraid of the Bihna Mufsilman# w1h> have 
control of the village 

Mr Hyde #a># that the more he see# of Mandia District tfie 
more he esimes to the ctmclusion ihit rficetire protcefJoa r f 
tile ahoncmsl can onl> Ik* irvurcd h) *trief piotcvtive fteiif#ilon 
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enforced b> nn cxccutixc staff with \cr\' fjrcnt power*? The 
Gond and the Bnifa simpl\ cannot cope witlt modern conditions 
and arc rcall.\ mcapahle of lookimr after llicmsehcs and their 
own interest*: If, as i*? ‘:u’:'ie*;tc'd cl‘?cw*here\ leiilsl.ition i*? 

undertaken on the line*? of the !ioml'»n M.imlaldars’ Court*? Act 
of 1906, Revenue (^nicers will autmn.iticalh he \e‘?tcd with wider 
CNCcutive power-: to de d on lour with cases of oppression, ex- 
propriation ana iljej’al settlements ol lands with non-ahoriRinnis, 
and the cpiite inelTectoe protection now iheoreiicath available to 
the aboritjinal from the ci\il courts will he replaced h\ somc- 
tiunjt efTecti\c 'Die report of^Mi S S Patel, Nnih-'rnhsiidar, 
to which Mr Il\de refers, jc, fd interest, anti j'lart c^f it is repro- 
duced below — 

“I rcceocd pattas from all these three rc\emic tnspector 
circles for the jear 1910-11 .is hie as Otioher 1911, when ns 
a matter of fan c\en f>atias ft>r 1911-12 shoulil lin\e hcen 
prepared and dcloercd itj the tenants The folbnvm;^ diffi- 
culties arc experienced h\ the Revenue Officer winic sanc- 
lioninfJ pattas which arc sent ns late as staled aliove — 

(1) Patels heiufi mnorant of the conditions of allotment 

are found to alltit areas m excels t)f 20 acres of (black 
soil) mo!a land and 10 acres of hatra land 

(2) P.itcis allot land in such small .ireas as aliriil 0 25 acre 

assessed to two or three annas revenue, which 
entitle the rvot to the rijiht to f*ra'/e cijihl head of 
cattle free In such a case the area is taken hv^ the 
rjol not for the sake of cultivation hut for acquinnj? 
free j?ra/inf: rights 

(3) Patels allot survev mimhers even to non-aborifiinals 

which results in ptreat tiardslnp .md inconvenience 
to the ahorijuminl rvots of the same village 

(4) Patels illot land even to those rvots who at the time 

promise to take up_ residence hut subsequent! v do 
not fulfil the promise and according!} have to be 
proceeded against 

(5) When moie tlian one rvot demand the same survej 

number the patcl allots it to the one wliom he likes 

' w’lthout faking into consideration whether he is an 
aboriginwl or not, or whether he lakes it with the 
intention of cultivnlion or merely of getting grazing 
rights The patwan under the present practice has 
no other alternative but to prepare the patta m 
favour of that man w'hom the patel selects 

(6) The revenue of the survey numbers is included in the 

kisthandi R-1 and B-2 according to the allotments 
made by the patel 

(7) When cases of unauthorized cultivation arc stalled at 

the instance of the patwan, patels who really had 
not allotted the survey numbers before, appear in 
court, and for reasons best knowm to them, state that 
they had allotted the land The patwari’s report is 
not believed, and he is blamed for nothing 

•See paragraphs 234 and 235, and Appendix F at the end of this Report 
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It i& generally found that the Re\enuc Officer* accord 
their lanction to the allotment* made by the pateli without 
QBing their diicretion for the following reasons — 

(1) The pjattas are received so late that the tenant has 

almost completed his possemon over the iur\cy 
number for that year 

(2) The revenue having been included in the qistbandi B-1 

and B 2 and recovered by now the Revenue Officer 
IS obliged to legalize the action of the patel 

(3) The tenant having enjoyed possession having paid 

revenue and been allotted land by the patel who i* 
supposed to be in charge of the allotment* can 
legally question the right of the Revenue Officer to 
reject the allotment made to him nt least for the 
year 

It was perhaps m view of such difficulties the new sjstem 
of allotments b> Tahiildars was started three or four jear* 
ago which takes awav the right of the patcls of those vll 
lages to allot survey numbers m an> wn> Althougli this 
s>*tcm u working more satisfactorily than the svstem of 
allotment bv patcls it is not practicable to take up this latter 
sv*ttcm in all the r>otwari villages, which arc so many in 
this tahsil In order that much time maj not be lost and 
the r>ots may acqpire possession over the sune> number* 
just when thc> need them for cultivation the s>stcm of 
allotment b> the patel is tiic onl> desirable and practical 
solution of this important dnt> m r>otwan villages But to 
avoid these difficulties some sort of definite procedure must 
be followed throughout 

According to the gnoii qa ida (r>otwan vajih-ul ar') 
Bart 2 section 1, rurvej numbers arc to he allotted bv the 
Tahsildar throuj^h tlic patel and according to section 2ll (5) 
Kand Revenue Act and Rule I ('') thereunder the allotment 
IS not supposed to he final till the Tahsildar accord* sanction 
to the allotment unde b> tlic patel on tins report of the 
pituari and revenue inspector If this procedure were 
stricllv followed then no such difficulties would have l>ccn 
experienced The patwaris and revenue inspectors do not 
rcali7c tliat it is llieir dutv to see that the pTtel observes 
the a lOlmcnt rules and orders when nllottirn, lands *lo the 
ryots The> should see that ryots wild onl> dcflrc to gel 
grarim, riglits in tlic village such a l-ahliana^ and lUnjarav 
and otlicr non ahoriginals arc not allotted an) survc) num 
hers but that as far a< possible all should lie alloltctl to the 
ahoriginals ! otiking In the comlitmnv and demand l(»r 
survc) numbers in this I hsil it can safciv he said iliat all »t 
ments should be limiictl to plMirigirab The diadvantaic* 
of alloimcnl* inadi. to non ahoriginils can he t he illnvlratcd 
bv the example of fUianpiir viUjjc m pjlc'ari circle ‘sS of 
Mawai revenue mvr<*vtor orcic rhottgh there arc man) 
laht^Ln hi numhcfi in this village no ahorleinal igrcc* to 
lilc anv survrv number in ihli village from fear of iri iildr 
froin ih prcicnt non al oricmal rjoli v^Iio arc al-roii all of 
ilicn Bahna Mit*aln>J»o Tin* ralwarli should tell lie rvoti 
»ml pitcU n< I to alio poor vion ♦ f lurvc) nut hers where 
ta> allf'tracr l cvmdilion it infringed If I’ cy find It af 
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excessive land has been allotted, or that land in small plots 
paying only two or three annas revenue has been allotted 
for the sake of getting grazing rights, or that non-aboriginals 
have been allotted sur^^ey numbers, they should be prevented 
from acquiring possession and reports should be sent to the 
Rev’^enue Officers in charge of the circle at once If the 
patels do not help the patwaris in informing them about the 
survey numbers allotted by them or in any other duty, the 
patwari and revenue inspector should submit reports against 
such patels, recommending their removal or other suitable 
punishment The patwaris should take in writing from the 
patels on or about the 15th July, lists of survey numbers 
allotted by them Other cases of cultivation detected by the 
patwaris at the time of giida-wan or before it should be 
treated as cases of unauthorized cultivation Patels would 
not as at present be able to depose in court falsely that they 
have allotted a survey number when they have not done so, 
if they had not included it in the list submitted by them 
- To me it appears that as for surrenders, some date should 
be fixed for allotments also Land is generally needed for 
cultivation at the time of preparing land for khanf and rah 
crops — twice in a year Applications for allotments for 
khanj should reach the Tahsildar by the 30th June with the 
reports of the patwaris The Tahsildar should then sanction 
the allotments on the applications which should be returned 
to_ the patels by the 15th July Those whom the Tahsildar 
rejects should then be asked to give up the land if they have 
taken possession The pattas and qabuhyats if possible 

should be sent with the applications, or as soon as possible 
afterwards Once the Tahsildar’s sanction has been given, 
pattas can be delivered at any subsequent time For rabt 
sowing, applications for allotments should be sent to the 
Tahsildar by the 15th November and should be returned 
with orders by the 30th November Revenue Officers should 
promptly decide those cases in which they differ from patels 
after local enquiry The whole system will work quite satis- 
factorily if the patels and patwaris are made to realize and 
perform their duties correctly and promptly Revenue 
Inspectors and Revenue Officers should maintain strict super- 
vision over their work If possible, as for crop enquiries, 
the Revenue Officers should arrange continuous tours at the 
two times of year when lands are most generally needed by 
the tenant's, and make the allotments and decide disputes on 
the spot ” 

It IS necessary to remember that it has been intended by the 
late Ministry after it had secured the passage of the Tenancy 
Amendment) Bill to take up the question of revising the Land 
Revenue Act, and a probable consequence of this would have 
been the grant to ryots in ryotwari villages of rights of trans- 
ferring their holdings as free as those granted to tenants in pro- 
prietary villages by the Tenancy (Amendment) Act For this 
reason therefore even though it be not necessary to apply the 
-proposed Land Alienation (Amendment) Act, to ryotwari vil- 
kges at the outset, the provisions regaiding the application of 
the Act should make it clear that there is no legal obstacle to its 
application to ryotwari villages also 

14 
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CHAPTER IV —LOSS OF PROPRIETARY LANDS IN THE 
CENTRA! PROVINCES 

137 Tiie cxiiting Land Alienation Act wai patted in 1916 
The following cxtracti from Mr G B Do t commentary on the 
Act are of Interett — 

In thit proMnee it wai Mr WilU who in his report 
on the first regular settlement of the Bilaipur Zammdari 
Estates (published m 1912] drc\\ the attention of the Gov 
emment to how tlic aboriginal tribes were being gradually 
displaced b> traders and agriculturists from the open country 
He observed The Land Alienation Acts of other prov 
inccs our ovvn polic> in the Mclghat taluq of Berar the gift 
of a statutoiy status to the tenantry of these provinces are 
all indications that the pla> of free competition among the 
conflicting interests of a simple agricultural people is recog 
nizcd at being fraught with grave dangers to the welfare of 
the country This report was forwarded in 1913 to the 
Government of India with the remarks that the problem 
of protecting the aboriginal races would receive the careful 
consideration of the Chief Commissioner But the Central 
Provinces Land Alienation Bill (I of 1916) — framed on lines 
of the Bundelkhand Land Alienation Act 19()3 — was not 
introduced in the Central Provinces Legislative Counal till 
the 9th March 1916 The Bill was passed m the Council on 
the 18th August 1916 The Act came into force with eficct 
from the 15tn April 1917 

Objects and reasons — ^The object of this measure u 
to place restriction on the transfer of agricultural land held 
in proprietary right with a view to chewing its alienation 
from aboriginal to non aboriginal classes The Legislation 
has for its mam object the retention of certain classes of 
abonginal agncultunets on the land The members of these 
classes are not only ignorant and m many cases impoverish 
ed but they are also at a great disadvantage m dealing with 
their creditors who are not infrequently professional monev 
lenders non resident m the tract In the interests not only 
of these abonpnal classes but of the public at large it was 
thought desirable that some steps should be taken to minimise 
the evils which follow from this state eff matter and it was 
hoped that it would prove effective m arresting and minimis* 
ing the evils referred to 

In mtroduemg the Bill the Hon ble Mr Crump said 
The question of rcstnctions on the alienation of land by 
agncultunsti is one which has received considerable atten 
tion m all parts of India and in the Punjab and m Bundcl 
khand it has been found desirable to legislate for the protcc» 
tion of certain classes of land holders In these provinces a 
careful examination of the problem has shown that while 
there is at present no necessity to give protection by law to 
the majority of the agricultural classes there arc certain 
claues who are unable to realise the full effects of the vanout 
contracts into which they enter and who are peculiarly liable 
to fall a prey to unscrupulous money lenders These classes 
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‘The Hon bio Ral Bahadur Sir B K Boio observed — 

Before the grant of proprietary right the latereit which 
the patcli of the old revenue lystcm possessed m their estates 
was not transferable cTccpl with the sanction of the Reve- 
nue authorities When it was decided *10 recognise In favour 
of the old Patels and Malguzars a proprietary right in the 
soil the original Go\ eminent order was that this newly 
created right should not under any circumstances be liable 
to sale for simple debt or for any kind of debt contracted 
before the Settlement Papers available to the public do not 
disclose wh> effect was not gi\cn to this policy when pro- 
pnetary rignt came actuall> to be conferred Now so long 
as the village Sowkar was a member of the village communi^. 
dependent for the prosperity of hu calling upon the goodwill 
of the village headman he could not afford to be hard in his 
dealings cither with the Patel or his rvots But when along 
with the creation of this valuable right of property, a new 
system of law and procedure was introduced the old ties of 
mter-dcpcndencc were dissoUed The new law armed the 
Sowkar with all the advantages of the so-called doctnne of 
freedom of contract and the courts with the power and 
prestige of Government behind them became his agents to 
register and collect hit debts and he was thus set free from 
the previous restraming influences * ^ * The result has been 
that a policy conceived and earned out in a spirit of generous 
recognition of the rights of the people, has in its been 

a potent destroyer of their anaent nghti In many parts of 
the country the old landholding families the natural leaders 
of the village communities have disappeared and their place 
has been taken by a clai* of people who in many cases arc 
fitted nehher bv their character nor by their past traditions 
to have any fellow feeling with the tenants shanng in their 
]oyi and corrows and helping them in their trials and dlffi 
culties ” 

138 By the time that this Act had become law of course 
most of the damage had been done and everywhere m the prov 
mce scores of villages had pasted from the hands of the old abori 
ginal chiefs and the aboriginal patels who had been given pro- 
prietary rights in the sixties into those of money lenders liquor 
contractors and other Hindu and Muslim non aboriginal absentee 
exploiters or mto those of resourceful land hungry pioneers of 
such colonizing cultivating castes as Kunbi Kurmi Lodhi and 
Marar One locus classicus describing the process will be found 
in Forsyth s well known book the Highlands of Control India 
where ho desenbes the early exploitation of the aboriginal by the 
money lender who financed the hill chicfi efforts to promote the 
spread of cultivation and bv the Kslar excise contractor who paid 
with strong liquor for the forests which the Gond felled reck!essl> 
for railway construction and other purposes Even before this 
manv estates owned their origin to Muslims and others whom 
the Gond rulers had employed to manage distant and difficult 
tracts becoming propnetors of them examples are the Muslim 
estates of the Dlwan of Seoul in Chhlndwara District and the 
Zamindar of Gewardha m Chanda District 
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140 Thu ma\ be supplemented by the remarks of Mr Lillie 
in paragraph 8 of hli report on the 1927—1930 Mandla Settle- 
ment — 

The ground lost by aboriginals since Settlement in small 
shares ii IS mahnls approximately largely previous to the 
passing of the Land Alienation Act The process which the 
Act interrupted is rcndil> discernible in the Dmdori Tahsil 
where It Is usual to find in Milages owned by Gond vuilguzars 
one or two small shares that ha\c passed to non*abonginals 
generally Banias resident m Mandla Since* 1916 this pro- 
cess b> which ultimately the whole village passes to non 
residents has been materially checked Whether the Gond 
lualguzar is good or not for the general prosperity of his 
Milage IS a question on which two opinions are possible 
But to my mind the fact that he is invariably a resident culti 
\ator and is on fnendly terms with his tenants whom he 
treats well far ouUvcigni his defects of improvidence and 
Intemperance In any case nothing can be said in support 
of those to whom hu villages usually paw through usury 
deceit and trickery They arc nearly always oppressive 
Banias who treat their Milages on the most stnet comraer 
cial lines !e\T nil sorts of illegal dues and have no 

regard whatever for tenants rights and interests The men 
to whom such Milages would pais if the Act were not in 
force, are those to whom the small shares have already been 
transferred and neither I nor any Revenue Officer with expe- 
rience of the district would hesitate to desenbe them as wont 
possible landlords 

141 Unfortunately for the Gond proprietor the initial 
policy adopted was that As the Act is intended only for the 

E rotection of forest tribes m well-defined areas where they are 
eing exploited by raonevlendcn and the like it is to be under 
stood that the Act should be sparingly employed * It was 
indeed applied sparingly Action has in order to bring the Act 
into operation to be two-fold (fl) there must be a notification 
under section 1 (2) of the areas to which it is to be applied 
{b) the tnbes to whom m areas thus notified the Act is to apply 
must be nohfied under section 3 In 191T BetuI District (m two 
stages) the Sohagpur Narslnghpur and Gadarwara tahsils of 
Hoshangabad District, the Damoh tahiil of Saugor Dlitnct 
Mandla District and the Chhindwara were notified Gond 

being notified m all these areas Rai Gfond alio (unnccessanly 
since the generic terra Gond includes Rai Gond) in the three 
Hoshamtabad tahsils and the Chhindwara Jagirs and Korku in 
Betul Distnct and the Chhindwara lagiri but not m Sohagpur 
Tahsil Baiga Dhoba and Pardhan were obvious omissions from 
the tnbes to be protected m Mandla Korku and Pardhan from 
the ^hagpur list Pardhan and Bhana Bhumia from the Chhind 
warn jafi^rs and Naninghpur Sub-diviiion lists and Sawara from 
ne Damoh list In 1918 Korku only but not Bhil Bhillala 
Gond or Pardhan wore notified m Nimor District Gond Raj 
Cond anik Pardhan (but not Halba Bmihwar or Kawar) in the 
Gondia and Sakoll tahsils of Bhandara District Gond Raj-Gond 
and Mana (but not Halba or Pardhan) in the Garchiroll zamin 
dans and the Ahin zommdan of Chanda District (but no part of 
*D«. he p 1 2 ; f / p 27 ibidem 
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143 Thu v\ai a distinct advance, but itill there ii more to 
be done In the first place the notifications are unsaentlfic m 
diitinguuhinc bcUvecn the main tnbet and their sutHdivmons 
c g (joncL R'd Gond and Mana would all be included in the 
one word Gond and Thanuar or Tanwar in the word Kawar or 
Kam\ar Secondly there are still areas where aboriginal pro- 
prietors are not protected by the Act The oucstion has been re- 
examined in the present inquiry and the following rccommenda 
tions ha\c result^ — 

Saugor District — Extension to Sawara Khatulha* and 
Bhoi 

Jubbulporo District — Extension to Gond (only Rai 
Gond had previously been notified) Bhana Bhumia Kol 
Baiga and ratharif or Pardhan all of which tribes contri 
butc to a total of 321 unprotected abori^al proprietors (37 
malguxars and 284 imlik viaqbiiza^ of wnich o6 and 192, re 
spectivcly arc Gond 1 and 53 Bhana Bhumia nit and 19 Kol, 
ml and 19 Baiga ud and 2 Pathari or Pardhan) 

Mandla District — Extension to Pardhan or Pathan 
Dhoba Panka Bhana Bhumia Kol and Bhaina 

Hoshangahod District — Extension to Raj Gond in Hoih 
angabad and Seoni Malwa 

Ntmar District — Extension to Bhillalfl m the whole dis 
trict and to Gond m Harsud Tahsil there bein^ no Gond 
malguzar or mahh viagbuta elsewhere m the diitnct 

Betul District — Pardhan (one malguxar and two maltk 
maqbuza) 

Chhindwara District — Extension of the Act to the whole 
of Seoni Tahsil and to Pardhan to Seom Tahsil and Bhana 
Bhumia m Amarwara Tahsil 

Wardha District — ^There axe one Gond malguzar m Hm 
panghat Tahsd 12 Gond and five Pardhan maltk maqbusa 
m Wardha Tahsil and 82 Gond and two Pardhan maltk ma(t 
huxa in Hmganghat Tahsil The Act should be extended to 
the distnct and to Gond and Pardhanu 

Nagpur DtstneU — ^The Act should be extended to Katol 
Tahsil also and to Pardhan to cover the few Pardhan maltk 
maqbusa, 

Chanda District — ^Therc are villages owned bv abonginal 
maJguzan m Garchiroli khalsa (70, of which only three are 
not owned by zammdars) m Chanda (2) and in Brahmaonn 
(3), and a number of abonginal maltk maqbuza etpecially 
m Sironcha Tahsil But the Deputy Commiisioner and Com- 
miuioner thmk extension unnecetsary at the zaraindars are 
protected by their sanads The saiiads however do not 
protect their malguzan villages Actually Gond and Rai 
Gond are already protected m the Garchirob khaisa in aU 
the zaramdans and in Brahmapun Therefore the Act should 
now be extended to all the dirtncts and to Gond Mana Raj- 
Gond Pardhan and Halba 


•Khatnlb* wid Bhoi wo only local mb-dIrickM at Good 
fPtdmi I» * n*™ »pplt#d in tome Hindi dlitricti to Ptrdbta- 
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;>/^fr/c/.~-No rccoinnicndntion was made, but 
there aie in Bhand.ini 'J'nliFil Fe\cn Gond nia/gurnrs and 34 
Gond nuiid and a Ijalhn nial^tuzar in Gondia 

a h^i I hc Act duiuid be cMended to Gond in Bliandarn 

Iali‘:il and to Halba in Gondia Tahsil 

J)>sti!c! 1‘Atcnsion if not recommended but 
there arc bcMdcf the Gond and Raj-Gond proprietors of 
Aud liuhnr 1 nlisiK ^uid the proprietors of 

IJaiiuir, *ill 01 whom ;irc protected hj prcMou*; noiificntions, 
nine l\udhjn nKi!;iu/nrs, a Binjhwnr mn\fiU 7 nr and n Nagnr- 
clii mu/;/. luaU’Kza jn Hdafthat Tah'iil and 22 Gond and 
J Jhnjhuar n.alil nwhhuza in the unprotected Warasconi 
Taltcil, the\ ha\e lost 46 acrcf out of 103 since 1897-98 The 
Act should lie applied to Warafcom Tahsi) and to Gond, Raj- 
Ciond, Pnrdhan, Bmjhwar and Na^^archl throughout 

the district 


Rnip}i) — No recommendation is made 

Ihhjspu) — “Pah” printed a^tninst serial no 8 on 

page t-A of the oOicial edition of tlie l^and Alienation Act 
i'- a misprint for Pnb, which is the same as Pabia (sec 
page III Igib have alrcid\ been protected (serial no ]]), 
md serial no 8 should be amended accordingb The Act 
should be eMcndcd now to the whole district to the tribes 
already protected in the Satgarh estates, and to the other 
local aboriginal tribes 

7)?ag Di'^fricl — No recommendation 


144 Notable omissions from the list of areas now' protected 
are all the zamindans of Raipur and Drug Districts, save that 
parts of tlic zammdaris m Sanjari-Balod tahsil come in the Baled 
and Bhandara circles where Gond, Kanw'ar and Halba are 
protected 4 his exclusion of the zammdaris, which include four 
Rartialb Excluded Areas in Drug District, is in contrast to the 
extension of the Act to the chief tribes in the zammdaris of 
Chanda and Bilaspur and the Chhindwara jagirs The local offi- 
cers have taken the view’ that in Raipur and Drug the condition 
m the zamindari s«jiuu\ prohibiting alienation is enough protec- 
tion, as the Act m Iheir \iew did not affect tenancies Yet the 
same condition applies also to the Bilaspur, Chanda and Chhind- 
wara estates which on the recommendations of other officers were 
notified [Admittedly it does not apply to the Bhandara and 
Balaghat zammdaris, the extension of the Act to which has given 
the necessary protection to aboriginal zamindars who before were 
fast losing their estates (see, for example, paragraphs 103-4 of 
The Aborwnal Problem m the Balaghat Distuct)] It is more- 
over overlooked that even though an aboriginal zammdar may 
not legally alienate his estate under his sanad, he can and ernes 
virtually alienate those villages which he leases out for more than 
20 years or in which his lessees acquire protected status and 
that, as pointed out in various passages in the discussion of loss 
of tenancy land in the various districts*, if the estates of an aborigi- 
nal zammdar in a district is protected by the Act, then new 

*Sce, e g , for ChhmdT\ara jagirs, paragraphs 73 and 78, for Raipur zamindans, 
paragraphs 92 and 94, for Bilaspur zamindans, paragraph 1 04, and for Drug 
zamindans, paragraph 1 08 


15 
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tcnan^cy nghu In £a\our of trlbei, cj<tc» or coramunltici not pfo* 
by the Act in that area arc illegal without the janction of 
tho Deputy Lommiiiioncr Such creation of new tcnaaciet ii in 
(ho opinion of tho legal nd\ncri of the Goveminent penmment 
Rucnntion within the meaning of the Act and initructionfc to that 
cflcct have inued to diitnci and regiitratjon officer* a d;*cu* 
lion of the point will be found in tno paragraph on occupancy 
nghti on page 20 of De s Commentary on the Act In the 
framing of rule* under the Act this point ha* olwayt been ]o»t 
iight of It IK a valuable mean* of protecting aboriginal tenantry 
m tho predominantly aboriginal village of eitatei at alio m all 
aboriginal*owned village* if it ii enforced But it will conflict 
With long usage m ie\cral CBtatei owned by abongmal pro- 
prietor* buUhaMng m all or some of their Milage* only a few 
aboriginal* Tor example the Sansthanik citatc of tho Gond 
Raja of Nagpur i» protected under the Act but in most of hi* 
village* 90 per cent of hi* tenant* mufct be non abongmalt and 
It would bo wrong to expect hi* kmndan to refrain from recog 
nlsing trantfers or land from non aboriginal to other non abon 
ginal tenant* if indeed he could legally refuse to do lo under 
the* rcMBcd sections 6 and 12 of the Tenancy Act otherwue than 
by proceeding under rcMtcd sections 6-A 12 A and 13 of that 
Act Tho ponibiHt> of conflict between these new provision* of 
tho Tenancy Act or the old section* which they replace or *up- 

E lement and the provition* of the Land Alienation Act hai not 
efore been coniidcrcd to mj knowledge In the Partially Ex 
eluded Areal tho old icctiona 6 12 and 13 remain in force 

145 Probably it may be right to hold that once a tenancy 
ha* been crisated and u traniferred under the new or old Ten 
ancy Act provision* without the intermediate stage of surrender 
to the landlord there >* so far as the landlord is concerned no 
new alienation he alienated the cultivating nght* when the 
transferring tenant or his first predecessor in title first became th< 
tenant of the holding or was first recognised as such If how 
ever a surrender intervenes before the fond it regranted even 
if the surrender is nominal only and accepted by the landlord 
m collusion with the surrendering tenant and the fcnant-desig 
note for a short space of time the land surrendered become* 
tcchnicallv the full property (1 e m retpect of both proprietary 
and cultivatmg nghts) of the landlord who rc-alienates if he 
creates a new tenant Here the Land Alienation Act would 
opply It may prove necessary in certain areas where the Act 
applies to large abongmal owned estates and village* to exempt 
the propnetor* from the prohibition of permanent alienation in 
respect of all lands of non aboriginal or unnotificd abonginat 
tenant* in any \dllage where abongtnali form less than half of the 
inhabitants (or if it_be an uninhabited village tho cultivator*) 

146 I have secured from the Legal Remembrancer confirrao 
tion of my view that m area* to which the Land Alienation Act 
applie* as the creation of n new tenancy right conititutcs a per 
manent alienation within the meaning of section 4 of the Act 
and a* therefore the Deputy Coramltsioncr t sanction Is always 
required by law to make the alienation valid umeii the new ten 
ant 1* a member of a tnbe which in the area concerned ha* been 
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notified under sectioj% 3, consequently in any area where there 
are big zammdaris or many villages held by aboriginals notified 
under section 3 it is necessary so to notify also all aboriginal 
tribes of the locality, even though they hold no land in pro- 
prietary right Thus in the Chhindwara and Hoshangabad dis- 
tricts Bharia-Bhumia, perhaps the most “primitive” of all the 
local aboriginals, have so far not been notified under section 3, 
consequently, m law, whenever for example the Gond jagirdar 
of Batkagarh, whose community has been so notified in the 
Chhindwara jagirs, gives out new tenancy land to a Maria-Bhumia 
or recognises him as tenant of land which he has broken from 
waste, the Deputy Commissioner’s sanction is legally necessary 
under section 4 It follows therefore that Government must 
abandon the old practice of not notifying a tnbe^in a locality 
merely because it has no proprietary land in that locality 

147 From this particular point of view "and from the gene- 
ral point of view advocated in this report that the aboriginal 
land-owner and cultivator should everj^here be protected, be 
he malguzar, zammdar, plot-proprietor, tenant or ryot, as a first 
instalment of the changes needed we should at once give up the 
practice of applying the existing Land Alienation Act to selected 
localities and selected tribes It should now by two general 
notifications be applied to the whole province under section 1 (2) 
of the Act^ and to all aboriginal tribes throughout the province 
under section 3, as well as, m Mandla District, to Panka and 
Dhoba as recommended by the Deputy Commissioner, and in 
Bilaspur District to Pab or Pabia as at present, Panka (for whose 
status in M'andla District please see paragraph 111 of my Notes 
on the Aboriginal Problem in the Mandla district) and Pabia arc 
qwflsi-aborigmals only, and conditions do not appear to warrant 
the protection of Panka outside Mandla or of Pabia outside 
Bilaspur^ Dhoba are an aboriginal tribe, but confined practically 
to Mandla District, and their inclusion in the general list would 
lead elsewhere to confusion with Dhobi The tribes to be in- 
cluded in the general notification should be^ those given in the 
instructions issued for the loss of aboriginal tenanev^ land 
enquir>^*, and also the following smaller communities * Arakh, 
Asur, Bhimma, Dholi or Dhulia (Mandla and Bilaspur only), 
Kalanga, Manne or Mannewar, and Naikar Draft notifications 
are given in Appendix A, in case these recommendations are 
considered too sweeping, I give in Appendix B alternative drafts 
designed to cover the latest recommendations from districts as 
edited in paragraph 143 above 

148 The Act as it stands is a difficult Act, hard for district 
officers to understand and to admini«?ler, e\cn when one meets 
the somewhat exceptional officer who fullv sympathises with its 
objects 'and sets out to master it There vould be less neglect 
of this Act and of (he even more neglected rulcs^ under if if. 
instead of being printed in a g^eparate, casilv mislaid pamphlet, 
thex were contained in the first ^oIumc of tiic Rc\cnuc Manual 
and a comprehensive Circular on the Act were added to the 
second volume In its drafting the Act follows perl’aps too 


* See fonNno^e to pirticrr’ph 22 
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floiejy the Bundclkhand Land AllcBatloi^ct. 1903 (U P Act 
U o* 1903) which did not confine itft bencmi to abonginflli 
Whit are firtt needed arc clear instructions to Deputy Conunu 
sioncff as to the policy to be followed in admmiiteruig it The 
preamble to the Act merely recites Whereas it is expedient to 
omend the law relating to the ollcnation of land in the Centra] 
Provinces yet the important rule 13 made under section 27 
laying down mandatory instructions regarding sanction of alicna 
tion speaks of tranifen made for the purpose of evading the 
Act and of sanction being given consistently with the objects 
of the Act The objects have to be inferred from the Legislative 
Council proceedings In my view a Circular it necettary which 
should open with a statement of the objects of the Act and the 
policy to b&iollowcd the objects should briefly be stated as the 
prc\eation of further loss of land by abongmals throughout the 
province It is desirable also to stress the view that in dealing 
with transfers of proprietary shares It Is axiomatic that abonginai 
tcnantiy prosper more and are happier under an aboriginal land 
lord rciident in the locality than under a non abonginai always 
virtually alien to the tenantry and generally non resident In a 
recent case that came to my notice a Deputy Commiuioner (m 
my opinion rightly) rcviewM ^n order of his predecessor trans- 
ferring to a refired Muslim forest ranger one of the few propnetary 
shares remaining in abonginai possession in a Partially Excluded 
Area He \uewra the Land Alienation Act as specifically 'designed 
to stop the transfer of land from abonginai ownership so that 
no special weight should be attached to the so-called witllngneu 
of the transferor and that sanction of alienation should bo eiccp 
tlonal and never a mere formality The Commliiioncr who set 
aside hii order cnticized it as ill advised and unnecessary 
became Yt considered that the transfer would have saved the 
Goqj5 s share in another Village which otherwise would have been 
sold for arrears of land revenue that the Good would have ample 
means left for the support of hts family was neither ignorant 
nor jungly but fully realised hii nghti and definitely wanted 
the transfer and that no aboriginal nurchaser was forthcoming 
Actually the si>le had been completed without sanction and the 
Deputy Committioner had under section 14 of the Act in hit 
review order directed that it should take effect as an usufructuary 
mortgage with possession for 10 years a position from which the 
mortgage^ could not have escaped and by which the Gond might 
well have saved hii remaining property That this mslgaza 
was not the sophisticated person of the Commissioner s opinion 
IS clear from the fact that he has later been found to have given 
some two or three years ago a contract to a Muslim forest con 
tractor to cut down and remove 500 trees In two years from his 
malguxan forest for Rs IlO only he had no copy of the docu 
ment and could not have understood it if he had as he could 
barely sign his name The document when ptwured from the 
contractor was merely a receipt for Ri 110 without mention or 
nenod or number of trees and the contractor had 
ling after the two yean had elapsed and had removed forcibly 
several hundred more trees It was precisely to save surb simple- 
tons that the Act was designed Fven under the Land Kevenuc 
Aut sale of a defaulter s village Is not the only way of recovenng 
arrears and this could have been taken under management 
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149 The followini^ summary of a scrutiny of cases under 
the Land Alienation Act dealt with in the Chhindwara district 
in three fairly recent years will illustrate the kind of mistakes 
commonly made It may be observed m passing that the resi- 
dent Sub-divisional Officers of Seoni, Damoh,_ and Narsmghpur, 
though generally young and inexperienced civilians, exercise the 
full powers of Deputy Commissioners in these difficult cases — 

Seom Tahstl — (a) A Raj-Gond non-resident mahk-mah- 
btiza asked for leave to sell 21 69 acres mahk-mahbiiza land 
in mauza Gorakhpur (patwari circle 41) near Ugli His resi- 
dence was at Aloni Khapa alias Lakhipar ryotwari village 
(patwari circle 30) 12 miles or so away The Sub-divisional 
Officer permitted sale of 9 33 acres to a Powar of Gorakhpur 
No enquiry was made into the bona fides of the sale, or the 
price sanction was given because the applicant said it was 
too far from Lakhipar to cultivate and to enable him to buy 
other land, but it was not seen whether he bought other land 
or what family, etc , he had The case was superficially 
treated in disregard of rules 13 (1) (a), (b) and (iii) and 15 

{b) The mortgage of 12 villages of a Raj-Gond Thakur 
whose estate was under the Court of Wards to the Muslim 
Diwan of Seoni, also under the Court of Wards, without 
possession, was to be revised under section 9 (1) of the Act in 
a form permissible under section 6 (1) (b) But though un- 
der the latter provision the maximum time for which the 
mortgagee may be placed by the Deputy Commissioner in 
possession is 20 years, the mortgage drawn up allowed 25 
years 

(c) The Sub-divisional Officer permitted a Gond widow 
to sell a 3 pies share of mauza Dudhia for Rs 180 to a Kurmi 
out of anna share, to enable her to buy bullocks and 
improve her fields She retained the sti lands She had no 
debt Her land revenue was Rs 60, and her tenants paid her 
Rs 31 The Sub-divisional Officer’s procedure was super- 
ficial ^ He did not enquire who the remaining malguzars 
were or see whether there was any aboriginal to whom the 
transfer might in accordance with the Act be made, and who 
was prepared to offer a fair price for the land, nor was it 
considered whether the transfer would be in accordance with 
the objects of the Act 

(d) The Sub-divisional Officer permitted the Gond 
inalguzar of Sindaria to mortgage Re 0-2-0 out of a Re 0-4-0 
share as security for a Rs 100 loan Sanction was not need- 
ed so long as the mortgage was in one of the forms permitted 
by section 6 But it was given without mention of the form ' 
Nor was the Sub-Registrar asked to check the mortgage, 
when it came to him 

(c) The same Gond mahh-niakbiiza as in case (a) was 
two years later allowed by the Sub-divisional Officer to 
sell another 12 36 acres (the entire balance) of his viahk- 
inakhnza land in Gorakhpur to a Behra He has also 
absolute occupancy land rented at Rs 50-8-0 at mauza Bi- 
bhari, patwari circle no 43, and ryotwari land ^ assessed at 
Hs 59 m Aloni Khapa rjmtwari, of which he is the patel. 
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Hii reaion wai the dlitancc of Gorflj|^pur from Alom Khapa 

inability to provide seed and buUwk* for all but nctuaJly 
Bibhan it much farther a^a\ \\hilc Gorakhpur ib the next 
Mllatie to Ufiii with a good Public Worki Department road 
nearly all the ^ny from Aloni Khapa to Ugll Rule 13 (i) 
(6) wai entlrclj diBregarded and the pcrmiuion given ai 
routine without a tingle ttatement being record^ 

^ The Sub*di\ iBional Officer nIlo\Ncd a Gond and hit 
two orothcri who owned Re 0-2-0 of maura Sarra Hirra with 
55^ acrct of sir land and 122 of khudkasht to tell to two 
Kurmi brother* who already^ had a Re 0-1-0 ihorc 
Re 0-1-0 out of tbcir Re 0-2-0 without sir or khudkasht to 
wipe out Rt 250 due under a debt conciliation agreement 
Rut thit ttill left Ri 150 debt the land that remained wai 
imall for three brothers and no effort wai made to tec 
whether any local aboriginal would buv the land rule 13 (i) 
{b) and (in) were thui neglected This transfer ii one of 
the very kind to defeat which the Act wai passed 

Lakhiiadon Tahsil — (a) Thakur Sheo Singh of Dhuma 
was allowed to sell Sahaina mII^c to a Kayasth in settle- 
ment of a debt of Rs 4 934 2/ said to be his sole debt 
ActuaU> he holds several villages and with good manage- 
ment could easily pay off hii debts He could also have 
had recourse to debt conciliation The proceedings were 
extremely luperficial Thougli permission to sell shoutd 
have been refused it was granted as a matter of course 
The Thakur s erwn agent had suggested permission to lease 
in lieu of sale The next two cases affecting the same Good 
Thakur came in the folIo^Mng >ear 

(h) The Sub-divisional Officer on June 4th 1938, 
permitted Thakur Sheo Singh Raj Gond of Dhuma to lell 
l6 annas superior malguzari right over mauza Barbati for 
Ri 800 in cosh to pay land revenue to Pandit Ramlal 
Tiwan of Dhuma a moneylender The proceedings were 
farcical — in complete diiregaol of the purpose of the Act 
and of rule* 13 and 15 under section 27 Sanction to sell to 
a moneylender should not have been pven under rule 13 (u) 
The total indebtedness of the alienor was said to be 
Rs 10 0(K) This was not verified No effort was made to 
see who the inferior propnetor was or to sell to him or to 
any aboriginal It is not clear if the permission was endor* 
ed on the document before registration [section 18 (2)] 
The order says He has about 40 villages and pays hnd 
revenue Rs 5 000 He is indebted Rs jlOOOO at 

he says Obviously he can t manage hit v illage* and must 
lose them one by on* He can find out various ways to lose 
them even though the Act fastens upon him It is there- 
fore no good restricting bis actions at this stage (In other 
words the Sub-dnisional Officer «>! the Act is useless and 
so disregards it 1) He is selling the superior nroprictary 
rights of Barbati village from which he gets Rs 35 at pro 
prietary profits for Rs 800 in cash The price ii adequate 
and therrfore sanction to the sale is accorded under section 4 
of the Dand Alienation Act I have now informed him that 
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It IS no good nppl>^g for sanction piecemeal. He should 
make some arrangement by lease to enable him to clear off 
Ills entire delit He toul<] even sell some villages if he can 
be free from debt" 

{<) The same Sub-di\ I'^ion.il Ofiiccr permitted the same 
'J lialcur Shoo Singli to sell 10^3 .'icres of liis s/r land in 
niauz.i Dlium.i without rescrv.ition of occupancy lights No 
cnquir\ \\ns m.ide, .ind permj*'Sion was gi\en as a matter of 
cour'^c 3 lie pi ICC w’as Ks 2.S() .ind the purchaser .i Brahman 
of Dliuma Anotlicr mistake wa‘i givmu permission to alie- 
nate sn without iescr\.ition ot occupanew rights — a Tenancy 
Act gase— in Land Alienation proceedings 

(d) 'ilic Sub-diMsion.ll Olhcer allowed a Gond rnahh- 
makbuza lease to sell 1 80 acres muhh-uiohbaza land, land 
revenue Rs J-12-0, to a Mahr.i for Rs *10 to meet his 
daughter’s w’cddmg expenses He had also 36 13 acres 
occupanc\ land Permission should h.ive been refused 
Rs 40 IS too much for thc_ bride’s father’s expenses in a 
Gond wedding and alienation of this kind for ephemeral 
purposes is one of the \cr\ things ihc Act is intended to 
pre\ cut 

(e) The Sub-dn isional Ofiiccr on a reference from the 
Civil Court undci section 17, acting under section 19 exe- 
cuted a usufructuary mortgage under section 6 (1) (a) of 
a 4 annas share of maii/a Borgaon in favour of some Kalar 
mortgagees He found that 2 annas of the 4 annas share had 
been sold in 1926 to one of the Kalars wMthout permission 
under section 4, and therefore converted the sale into a 
usufructuary mortgage The case was w’ell handled 

Amarix'ara Toltsil — (a) The Civil Court referred a decree 
on a prc-Act mortgage under section 17 The Deputy Com- 
missioner rightly ordered a mortgage wnth possession of 2 
annas 8 pies share of (he Milage for 10 years, apparently un- 
der section 6 (1) (b) This was not stated, nor does the 
record show' that the Deputy Commissioner executed the 
mortgage under section 19 (2) 

(h) A junior Deputy Commissioner, on the recommenda- 
tion of the Debt Conciliation Board and the Sub-divisional 
Officer, sanctioned transfer of a half-anna share of mauza 
Khairi (leaving the Gond transferees !]• anna share) m full 
satisfaction of a debt of Rs 716, due to a Brahman money- 
lender This was perhaps justifiable, yet this sanction over- 
fooked rules 13 (i) (b) and (ii) 

(c) The same Deputy Commissioner similarly sanction- 
ed sale of half of a 4 annas share of a mahal by a Gond to 
his creditors on the recommendation of the Debt Concilia- 
tion Board Again rules 13 (i) (b) and (li) were overlooked 

(d) An experienced Deputy Commissioner sanctioned 
creation by a Gond mokasdar in Harrai Jagir of occupancy 
tenure over 44 acres of khudkasht {manza. Salaiya) in favour 
of a Chhipa shopkeeper of Harrai, to enable the mokasdar 
to pay Ills sub-takoli to the Jagirdar The Jagirdar was 
not examined Rule 13 (J.) (&) was overlooked It was not 
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desirable to introduce tbu non abo^cinol ihopkceptr i 
tenant into an aboriginal village Thit case wai reported ov 
the Inspector of Registration 

(c) Another Debt Conciliation Case The details are 
not given as the order refers to reasons given in the sir 
transfer ease under the Tenancy Act, a 3-piei Gond share 
was transferred to a Banjara uith 4 ^ acrct sir 

(i) The Deputy Commissioner sanctioned a Gond mal 
guzar creating a new occupanc> tenancy in favour of a Kalar 
over land surrendered bj another Kalar The Inspector of 
Registration Iiad reported that the lease-deed cofitravened 
section 4 

The Dcput> Commissioner sanctioned alienation of 
Re 0-1-6 of mnuin Him Mokasa from Gond co sharers to 
Amarwaro Bania monc> lenders in return for a debt calcufat 
cd at about Rs 3 000 on a mortgage deed of Rs 1 300 at 15 
per cent interest entered into in June 1929 This left the 
Gonds a half anna share and about 17 acres of bhudbcuht to 
support a widow her son and hii two sons (aged 22 and 6) 
This being a secured debt undec the Relief of Indebtedness 
Act which came into force on July 18th 1939, 6 or 7 weeks 
after the Deputy Commissioner s order probably only 7 
per cent simple interest would have been allowed and so 
only Rs 2 4 m would have been awarded It was not bene- 
ficial to the Gonds and contravened rules 13 (i) (ol and (h) 
(ii) and (m) Unfortunately when the mortgage hod 
executed m 1929 the Act had not been applied to Amarwara 
Khalta 

Sausar Tahsil — (a) The Gond lambardar of Maya was 
allowed to lease out occupancy rights in 6 28 acres of khud 
kasht recently surrendered by Gonds to a Muslim Pinjari 
Thf# was sanctioned af a matter of course and it was not 
seen whether the other tenants of the village were pre- 
dominantly Gond or whether the Muslim tenant m a Gond 
village V desirable (this points to the need of special 
instructions) But the sanction contravened rule 13 (i) {b) 

(6) The Deputy Commissioner m a case arising from 
debt conciliation proceedings sanctioned i>ale of 2 out of 
4 annas of mauza Nagalwadi from Gond to Kunbi malguxars 
The Gonds had mortg^cd this before the Act was applied 
(in 193^ to Sausar The case was conducted with full 
observance of rules 13 and 14 under section 27 of the Act 

Chhmdi^ara Tahsil — In one case the Deputy Com 
missioner gave sanction when no ipnction m law was nece^ 
sory as the land sold was absolute occupancy land to which 
the Act did not appl> the transferor being the tenant not 
the proprietor 

150 It Will be seen that m these 21 cases there were only 
hre© or possibly four, cases in which the Act and the rules were 
jorreetb follows Tncrc w^as hardlv one case in which the 
deputy Commissioner personally held enquiry, though it it detlr 
ible that in such cases he should at least examine the parties and 
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only call for reports on specific points There is also a tendency 
to accept applications from pleaders to be allowed to appear un- 
der section 23 of the Act as a matter of course In certain cases 
the Revenue Officers abdicated to the Debt Conciliation Boards 
the functions of the Deput)'^ Commissioner under the Act, the 
mere recommendation of a Board could not override statutory 
rules under section 27 of the Act The three cases in which the 
Thakur of Dhuma was allowed to sell property were shocking 
cases of complete disregard of the Act This big estate has pro- 
bably been under Court of Wards management m the past, but 
the debts could certainly be settled by proper management of the 
estate, especially if they are under Rs 25,000, in which case an 
application could be made to the Debt Relief Court Such 
piecemeal granting of permission to sell a village here, some sti 
land there, and superior proprietary rights elsewhere, can only 
result in the ultimate disappearance of the estate, besides being 
contrary not only to all the objects of the Act, but also to all the 
principles of administration bv which aboriginal landowners 
have been prevented from mismanagement of their property in 
the past Judging from the experience of revenue appeals in the 
Jubbulpore and Nagpur Divisions, a similar scrutiny m other dis- 
tricts of the pfovmce would yield similar results 

151 Another common experience is the ignorance of the 
Civil Courts of the provisiops of the Act affecting their proce- 
dure, notably sections 9 (3), 16, 17, 19 and 25, though there has 
been improvement as regards sections 19 and 25 m recent years 
One form of mistake is still common however, Sub-Judges who 
pass decrees under section 17 or 19 instead of referring the cases 
to the Deputy Commissioner for action under section 19, send 
them to the Sub-divisional Officer, as though they were ordinary 
cases for execution of decrees for sale of landed property, with 
C Forms under Revenue Book Circular III-8, and fail to send 
Deputy Commissioners copies of the decrees in accordance with 
section 25 of the Act Specific instructions seem necessary to 
cover this point in Revenue Book Circular 1II-8 The attention 
Z)f the Revenue Department was drawn to this in 1940 

152 The suggested circular explaining the Act and rules 
would help Deputy Commissioners considerably if it contained 
specimen mortgages In each of the forms permissible under sec- 
tion 6 of the Act 

153 One major question needs ' careful consideration 
Under sections 11 and 12 of the Act leases for periods of twenty 
years to non-abonginals are permissible without sanction Ex- 
perience has shown everywhere that in the predominantly abori- 
ginal tracts this leads to the imposition upon aboriginal tenantry 
of alien temporary lessees bent on making what they can out of 
the village in the period of their possession Moreover, as ha*^ 
been seen in the notes on districts in chapter III, the Court of 

' Wards, especially in the Chhattisgarh zamindaris, carries on the 
practice of managing villages through thekedars, and is not 
particular whether the thekedar of an aboriginal village is an 
aboriginal I have not any doubt that the ideal system in these 
big zamindaris is kham management through a village headman 
and that every opportunity should be taken of re-establishing 

16 
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thli tyitera and of getting nd of thoie thekedars who have not 
lecurcd protected itntui In the pait several zamlndars did 
what thc\ could to get nd of thekedars before they could secure 
protected status not In the interests of the tenantry but m order 
that they might from time to time secure for themselves naza 
roTJflj for fresh leases of the Milages The cases described 
in paragraphs 108 to 115 abo\c from Ponabaras Zamindan 
which has long been under Court of Wards management give 
several instances of typical tbekedari opprcMion One of the 
most beneficent reforms introduced in Baitar State was the 
abolition of the practice of giving out villages on theka and I 
am certain that this should be the objective now for all ahon 
ginal \rilagci in the zamindans exception being made only in 
fa\our of the rare tbekedar who is really domg something to 
develop the village and qualifying for protects status The 
protected headman system introduced first in thcj^laapur zamin 
dans after Mr Wills'^ investigations in the 1906—1912 settlement is 
Q sounder system than protection of thekedan but unfortunately 
outside Bilaspur it has only been employed in the Suarraar 
zamindan of Raipur the Ambagarh Chauki zamindan of Drug 
and the Potegaon zamindan of Chanda The notes on the 
Panabarai Milage* have shown the confuiion m the past between 
the position of the Mann headmen who founded the viUagci and 
the thekeduri status and how the latter was forced upon the 
headmen It may be impossible now in many of the estate# to 
revert to the truer conception of the village* being managed 
kbam or direct throuj^ a village headman with or without pro 
tccted status and as the last Raipur and Drug Zamindan Settle- 
ment Report shows once a headman ii declared protected there 
is very little difierence between the official conception of hu 
position and of that of a protected tbekedar What is really 
needed therefore is a recognition that in the big zamindans the 
real village system ii ryotwnn and not raalguzan the sole 
difference between ryotwari villages in zamindans and m khalsa 
being that in the former the Zamlndar roughly speaking occu 
pics the position of the Tahnldar 

154 Whether however this change of policy be earned 
into effect or not the penod of twenty years for temporary 
leases now permissible without sanction under the Land Aliena 
tion Act 18 too long In ray view permission should be required 
for any terra cicecoing ten year# and a lease should be subject to 
termmation by the Deputy Commissioner if the lessee i* found 
to be mismanaging the property or oppreamg the tenants It 
should also be made perfectly clear that as regards the rccogni 
tIon of new tenants during the penod of the lease the non 
aboriginal lessee has only the rights of the aboriginal propnetor 
from whom he leased the village so that»thc grant of land to any 
non abongmal tenant which amounts to a permanent alienation 
of a residuary nght of ihc abongmal propnetor must only be 
made after the Deputy Commissioner s sanction has been 
obtained 

155 An important amendment need^ to the definition 
land m section 2 (2) of the Act is mentioned m paragraph 170 

of the next Chapter in connection with transfer of house sites 
m Berar This change if detirahle even in the present Act 
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CHAPl'ER V.-LOSS OF LAND IN BERAR 

1S6 Theic is a tendcnc\ to think of the Melghat as the 
onl> aboriginal tract in Beiai Berar actually had in 1941 a 

tribal population of 274,112^ if the unpublished table XIII of the 
1941 census IS correct, I enter this caveat because the tribal 
population IS shown as having decreased by 24,171 since 1931, 
and though there has been some migration of Korku from the 
Melghat into Nimar, the aboriginal population of the Melghat 
has increased by nearl\ 2,000 Of this Berar aboriginal total, 
only 35,528 are found in the Melghat In the rest of Amraoti 
District there were in 1941, 26,675 aboriginals, in Akola District 
34,028, in Buldana District 19,387, and in Yeotmal District as 
man\ as 158,494 The figures show falls of 8,194 in Amraoti, 
8,296 in Akola, 5,435 in Buldana and 2,246 in Yeotmal I doubt 
whether there has been an actual fall and should suspect the 
difference to be due to conscious or unconscious change in classi- 
fication In 1931 aboriginals constituted 75 per niijle in 
Amraoti District, 48 in Akola District, 32 in Buldana District and 
187 inji'eotmal District In the Melghat the 1931 proportion 
was 707 per thousand, and the figure would actually have been 
higher had certain minor aboriginal castes been separately 
enumerated, the chief of which is the Nihal or Nanai caste, 
some 4,000 strong In Morsi Taluq there are similarly a number 
of Arakh and La]]har In Yeotmal District aboriginals consti- 
tuted, in 1931, 300 per mille of the population in Kelapur Taluq, 
225 in Wun Taluq, 214 in Yeotmal Taluq, 135 in Pusad Taluq and 
97 only in Darwha Taluq The mam aboriginal castes of Berar 
are Gond [96 853], Andh [58,519], Korku [36,361], Koli [37,709], 
Kolam [29,515], and Pardhan [23,191] , the bracketed figures are 
the 1931 Berar totals for each of these 5,199 persons weie 
enumerated as Dhanwar in the Jalgaon and Malkapur Taluqs of 
Buldana, but in the present enquiry the Tahsildar, Jalgaon, could 
find no trace of them and suggests that the 1931 figures were a 
mistake for Dhangar There were also in Berar 5,225 Bhil 
The Korku are almost all in Amraoti District save for a few in 
the Melghat villages of Akot and Jalgaon Taluqs, and of the 
33,869, m Amraoti District, 30,273 in 1931 were in the Melghat 
In Amraoti District 35,400 persons in 1931 spoke Korku as their 
mother-tongue, the surplus over the district Korku population 
representing the Nihal element that speaks Korku Of the 
Gond 69,013 were in Yeotmal District, 23,654 in Amraoti District 
and 3,806 m Akola District All but 786 of the Pardhan were in 
Yeotmal District In Amraoti 20,333 persons spoke Gondi as 
their mother-tongue and m Yeotmal 60,747 Practically all the 
Kolam are in Yeotmal District, where, in 1931, 25,647 persons 
spoke Kolami as their mother-tongue These statistics of tribal 
languages are important* as it is frequently suggested that the 
aboriginals in Yeotmal District are so advanced as to need no 
protective measures Of the Andh, reputedly more advanced 
than the Gond and the Korku, 30,699 were in Yeotmal, 23,118 in 
Akola and 4,680 in Buldana About 33,000 of the Koli are fairly 
evenly divided between Amraoti, Akola and Buldana Districts, 

*The statistics m this paragraph are of abonginals only and do not include 
the backward or quast-abongina castes notified in the Melghat under section 
66, Berar Land Revenue Code 
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Ihc remaining 4,700 being In Yeotmnl bor tbU itatiitical 
enquiry about aboriginal land I took notice of but did not accept 
the Mcvf that the Koli and Andh are noxv lufficiently advanced 
to look after themtelves without ipecial protection in the light 
of the information a\ailable to me and m> experience of the 
Andh in adjacent diitricts of the Niram i Uominioni Flares 
for Andh and Koli affect the itatistici m the Ycotmal pa t ot the 
cnquir> onI> 

157 During tlic prcliminar> 193o enquiry into the raca 
turet needed for moral and material ele\ation of the aboriginals 
of the proMnee the Commisiioner of Bcrar wrote ai followi — 
Those who arc acquainted with Bcrar alwa>i think of 
the Korku as the principal aboriginal caste in it but from 
the statement it will be seen that he it far outnumbered b> 
the Gondi the principal aboriginal caste of the Central 
Prcrvincc* and that there arc several other numerically im 
Mrtant tribci of which the Andh a tribe almost peculiar to 
Berar nlio ilightly exceeds in numbert the Korlni The 
reaton that attention nai always been centred on the Korku 
It that this tnbe alone inhabiti a well defined arid compara 
^ ti\ely primitive tract whilit the remaining tribes arc rriofth 
to be found scattered throughout the plaint of Berar and 
competing with the Hindu population if not preciiel> on 
terms of equalitj at least at effectively at the depreised 
clnuet of Hindu lociety They have it it true retreated 
before the Aryan invasion to the hillier tracts and the 
poorer loilt and it is for that reaton that they arc found In 
the greatest numbers m the south of the Ycotmal Diitiict 
In that diitnct particularly entire villaget of one cnite 
usually ot Andhs Gowarii or Kolams are to be found 
Like most aboriginals who ha^e come to rely for their 
subsistance entirely or almost enirel> on cultivation they 
are if anything more industrious than their Hindu and other 
neighbours Their habits are simpler chicfl} because their 
opportunities of acquiring wealth are fewer But they have 
in the course of time assimilated many of the customs and 
modes of life of the invading population Some of them 
especially the Andhs are often difficult to distinguish super 
ficially from Hindus And so far as mv personal enquiries 
go to show they are not losing ground in the struMle for 
existence They have never been specially protected even 
by such measures at the Central Provinces Land Alienation 
Act which has been applied to their brethren across the 
border nor even if it were practicable does protection 
seem to be required They are enfranchised both for local 
self government and the legislature^, on the same terms as 
evefywhcrc else and if they never in actual practice return 
a member from any of their castes even to the local boards 
they are no worse off than the depressed claiiei nor even 
than many of the smaller Hindu castes Those of them that 
have separate languages of their own such as the Gonds and 
Kolams do not even appear to suffer from the fact that 
education is not impartw in those languages 
But these conclusions are not applicable to the Korku or to 
the tract which he inhabits in the Melghat So far ai I know 
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thete IS no f.ic(i in the whole province which h.is shown 
itself 80 incapable of adapting itself to civilisation, or of 
withstanding its impact The characteristics of the Korku 
are timidity and laziness, coupled with that arcadian simpli- 
city and honesty which disappear so quickly w’hen Arcadia 
IS invaded by the hordes of civilisation, in the face of which 
it 16 a w’erkness and not a source of strength A signal 
example of this primitive virtue and of the folly of possessing 
It came to the notice of the Sub-divisional Officer, Ellich- 
piir, in whose charge the Melghat lies, onh a few days ago 
He was enquiring into the transactions of a foreign money- 
lender w’lth the Korkiis, and eventually extracted several 
blank promissory notes wdiich the Korkus had signed on the 
assurance that he would enter in them whatever w^as right 
and proper No better proof could be given of the need of 
such people for protection Many more instances could 
be quoted, but one from mv owm experience wall perhaps 
suffice In 1929 in a village on the borders of the Burhan- 
pur Tahsil, where the Korkus are more advanced and 
w’ealthier than m any other part of their domain, I came on 
a Korku w’ho owed to a moneylender a capital sum which, 
according to the latter’s account, amounted to Rs 400 As 
interest on this sum the debtor gave his cvhole time to work 
as a labourer for his creditor without remuneration, leaving 
the rest of his family to earn sufficient for their and hie 
support The creditor refused ever to accept part payment 
of the debt, and insisted that the whole must be paid in one 
lump sum The Korku wdien asked how he W'ould escape 
from his bondage had only one hope, and that w^as that his 
son, then about 12 years old, would in a fcAV years grow up 
and take his place ” 

158 The results of the enquiry into the loss of land by 
aboriginals in Yeotmal and in the Morsi Taluq of Berar in this 
chapter wmII perhaps show that the Commissioner was wrong in 
supposing that outside the Melghat the aboriginals were not 
losing ground in the struggle for existence, so that some land 
alienation measure is necessary for their protection also Nor 
can any one who has the interests of the aboriginals at heart 
■welcome the suggestion that they are no worse off in Berar than 
the depressed classes The Commissioner’s letter after a long 
discussion of conditions in Berar, held that except in the Mel- 
ghat the aboriginal does not need special protection, while m 
the revenue villages of the Melghat his recommendations were — 

(1) inalienability of land tenures, rigidly administered, 

(2) priority for the aboriginal in allotment of land, 

( 3 ) insistence on the use of Hindi and not Marathi as the 

official and educational language, 

(4) provision of more schools , and 

(5) legislation to secure^ priority to the aboriginals m 

appointments as village officers 

159 In fact, in Berar the loss of land by aboriginals has 
attracted little attention except in the Melghat Taluq and the 
villages transferred from it in 1912 to adjacent taluqs of Berar 
where rules under sections 53 and 66 of the Berar Land Revenue 
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right in land lo ai to prevent it paiilng out of the handi ot 
aboriginals The terra aboriginnli m thii connection is not 
wide cnougli Section 66 of the Code ipcaki of Gondi Korkus 
or other backward castci or tribe* and notification no 4^X11 
of the 20th April 1929 under section 66 of the Code in addition 
to Gond Korku and Korku Chnitiani and the Bhil Nlhal 
Pardhan Moghia and Bhuta aboriginal tnbe* notified the back 
ward Balai, Mahar Gaolan Gaoli Gowan Gosai, Chamar. 
Mang ancf Banmri caitei Rules 4 and 5 under section m 
of the Code make special proviwon for the pnoritj m the grant 
of unoccupied land in the ex Melghat village* to the members 
of the aboriginal tribes and backward castes detailed m the noti 
fication But the Melghat and the ex Melghat villages contain 
only about 35 OOO of the three lakhs of aboriginals m Berar 
Yeotmal District as we have seen has more than 160.0W abori 
ginals* There still remain se\eral aboriginal proprietors and 
tenant* of alienated village* and occupant* of khalia villages 
It icemed to me that it would be surprising if the same cause* 
that had led to the enactment of the Land Alienation Act m the 
Central ProMncci and of the «pccial pro\isions of section 66 of 
the Land Re\enue Code for protection of abongmali from 
expropriation in the Melghat were not alio operating in other 
parti of Amraoti and m Yeotmal District In Akola and Buldana 
Uistnct* aboriginals are so few and so scattered except m the few 
ex Melghgt and adjacent villages that it was not thought worth 
while to make any enquiries there except in the villages men 
tioned below 


Existing restrictions on alienation of aboriginal land in Berar 

160 / ualurfiatcd villages — ^The onl^ restrictions on trans 

fer of aboriginal holdings are those applied to occupants hold 
ingi and gaothan sites in the present Melghat Taluq and to the 
former only in the villages traniferred from the Melghat to 
Ellichpur Darja ur Akot and Jalgaon Taluqs in 1912^ by see 
tion 66 of the Berar Land Revenue Code and notification* 
thereunder These rules printed at page 49 of the Berar 
Revenue Manual Volume I permit the Sub dnisional Officer 
m the transferred village* to allow an aboriginal occupant (a) to 
lease for not more than 10 years to a bona fide agricultunst lur 
plus land in a large holding or land which for some temporary 
disability or cause the lesior himself cannot conveniently cultf 
vate Cb) to sell mortgage or gift hi* holding if the tranifcrce 
I* a bona fide agriculturist or a member of hi* own family or 
if the holding i* one a nght to transfer which wn* ipecincalh 
record^ at settlement or (c) with the previous sanction of the 
Deputy Commiuioner to alienate hi* holding in any other 
manner These rule* merely apply to the trantferred village* 
the provision* of rule 9 of thb gaouqaida for village* In the pre- 
sent Melghat Taluq which Itself i* framed under lecfion 66 of 
the Codo 


•Thw irt of mi «boH»lntl* only »n4 exdadc the 

notlfitd uad«r W B«t* iL«nd Reretm# Cod*. 
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them the landlord can prc cmpt (Bcction 43) Such tenant! arc 
protected from ejectment by the landlord (section 44) The 
nghti of * permanent tenant! pas* by lucceuion according to 
pcrional law [section 48 [!)] and are exempted from Court wlci 
except in pursuance of a tranifer permitted by the law [sec 
tion 48 such tenant* are prohibited from gifting mort 

tpging lelling or sub letting for more than a year except to 
their nclr or co tenant or cxc^t when the tramfer it made 1 1 
repay a taccavi loan [tection 4o (4)] trantfcri made in contra 
vention of tection 48 are voidable under section 49 in much the 
tame wa> at illegal Iranifcrt of occupant holdings under the 
(unamended) Central Province* Tenancy Act 19^ The condi 
tion* of ‘ordinary tenants arc practicallv the tame ai those of 
tenants at will in non t^ra alienated villages 

164 There it thus iirtually no restriction on the tranifer 
of tenancy landi bj abonginali in non tzara alienated village* 
and in tzara \illoget by ante alienation tenanti In the latter 
the position of permanent tenants is much the tame at that 
of occupanc> tenants under the unamended Central Provinces 
Act and lO prciumablj ns in the Central Pro\inccs they'' can 
defeat the transfer rcstnctioni bv a collusive surrender to the 
landlord followed by a re grant to the 'transferee 

165 No restriction has been imposed on the transfer of the 
rights of tzardarj and plot proprietors in t-ara villages probably 
the same consideration* as underlay the enactment of the Cen- 
tral ProMncei Land Alienation Act should be applied to trani 
fers by aboriginal proprietors as it transpires that thev are 
losing their lands In other alienated villages it is presumed 
that tranifer is siiffictentl> regulated by Berar Revenue Book 
Circular I 2 

166 Scope oj enqttin — Oixupants in Berar have now as a 
whole had transferable rights for so long that except in the McI 
ghat alone the Betul and Nimar border and in the aborigiml 
tncts of Yeotmal I accepted the Commissioner s view that it 
was probably too late to consider the question of restricted 
tenure for aboriginals in the khalsa areas In the Melghat the 
question wni not so much whether restrictions are desirable as 
whether the existing restrictions are adequate and are being 
properl> enforced b> Revenue Officer* in the unahenated 
village* and in the jagir villages what the conditions of abori 
ginnl tenants are whether anv record of the nght* of ante-aliena 
tion tenants and tenants at will is necessarv whether the Melghat 
fiaouqaida should be imposed and whether further provision to 
protect aboriginal tenants should be made cither by amending 
Chapter VIII or by framing'rulcs under section W (1) of the 
Code 

(1) III the Mdshat Taluq therefore the Revenue Officer* 
were asked — ^ 

(a) to bring up to date the statistics in the tabic on page n 
of Mr Crofton s Settlement Report snowing aj 
aboriginals all occupants belonging to the tribe* and 
castes notified under section 66 of the Code which 
involved dividing up the figures m Mr Crofton* 
category 16 between aboriginal and non aboriginal 
others 
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(b) in villages where the enquiry showb a marked fall in 

the number of or area held by aboriginals, or a 
marked rise in the number of or area held by non- 
aboriginals, or both, to investigate the reasons and 
see whether the rules need tightening; 

(c) to examine the records of recent land transfer and 

allotment cases, 

(d) to record any incidental information on aboriginal 

indebtedness that might arise out of (b) and (c), 

(e) to see whether the requirements in the gaonqaida of 

/ local enquiry (rule 1), residence (rule 3), preference 

to aboriginals (rule 4), and allocation only to bona 
fids agriculturists were being carried out, 

if) to examine conditions in the jagir villages, as to which 
no information was available in any recent Govern- 
ment report, to see whether exploitation of abori- 
ginals was going on in the ways described as former- 
ly prevalent in the kliaha villages in paragraphs 3, 
4 and 6 of the introduction to the Melghat Manual, 
and if so, to see whether any special measures were 
needed for the control of the relations between the 
jagirdars and aboriginals, and 

(^) to see whether there were *any additions needed to 
the list of aboriginals and backward castes under 
section 66 of the Code 

(2) Vtllagcs transjericd jrom\ the Melghat after 1911 — 
Showing subsequently amalgamated villages as one, Amraoti 
District has 15 in Ellichpur Taluq and three in Daryapur Taluq, 
Akola District 31 in Akot Taluq and Buldana District one in 
Jalgaon Taluq In these villages the Deputy Commissioners 
were asked to compile from the Nelson and Crofton settlement 
records and from the latest jamaband^i statements a statement 
giving against each village its settlement number, the total num- 
ber of occupants, the total area held by them and the total 
assessment at the two settlements and now, and the total num- 
ber of aboriginal tenants of the tribes and ’castes notified under 
section 66 of the Code and the total area held by them and its 
assessment at the two settlements and now This statement was 
also to show the total unoccupied area available for occupation 
on the three occasions Deputy Commissioners were to see 
from the statements any area where theie had been a marked 
fall m the aboriginal holding or rise in the non-aboriginal hold- 
ing, and have the reasons examined locally, and to scrutinize 
cases in the record-room for the previous three years to see how 
far the rules on page 23 and page 49 of Berar Revenue Manual, 
Volume I, were being ob'-erved and whether there were any 
villages where relinquishments had been so frequent as to merit 
local enquirv into the reasons 

(3) In the rest of Berar conditions were investigated on the 
following lines, the word aboriginal being regarded as including 
Gond, Pardhan, Andh, Bhil Kolam, Koli, Nihal, and Korku 
among true aboriginals and Banjara or Wanjari, Gowari and 
Gaoli 

17 
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A Izara villages— Tht settlement reports were examined 
and showed no ground for enquiry except m Ycotmal District 
There the Deputy Commissioner aided by a selected Revenue 
Inspector placed on dut> for the whole of this enquiry m that 
district was asked to compare the position at the last settlement 
(summarised in a statement suppli^ to him) and in 19^ to sec 
whether toss of land by aboriginal izard^rs plot proprietors and 
pn\ilegcd tenants disclosed any pnnta jaae case for land alicna 
tion legislation He was asked to test the reasons for loss of 
land in selected villages Forms were prescribed for the 
statistic* 

B Jagir villages — Four lagir Milages in the Jalgaon Taluq 
of Buldana and six in the Kefapur Taluq and four in the Pusad 
Taluq of Yeotmal were suMcsted for investigation The enquiry 
was to be limited in the Yeotmal jagir villages to the extent to 
which aboriginals were losing their ri^ts as anti alienation 
tenants and tenants of antiquity and to the free right of transfer 
accorded to them by the law The Deputy Ckiramissioner of 
Buldana was asked to make the same enquiries as presenbed for 
the Yeotmal jagirs and also to look into the questions raised 
for the Melghat jagiri 

C Khalsa villages — In Amraoti District 45 villages were 
selected m Morsi Taluq and 21 in Ellichpur Taluq m the abori 
ginal northern fringes of the two taluqs where the villages 
occupy the foothills of the Bctul and Melghat ranges in Akola 
District 9 villages of Akot Taluq transferred from the Melghat 
m 1911 m Buldana District 16 villages on the fnnges of the 
Melghat and m Ycotmal District all the kJialsa Milages of one 
revenue inspector s circle each in Kelapur^ Pusad and Wun 
Taluqs For these areas DepuW Commissioners were asked to 
have prepared in a prescribed form statements comparmg m 
each village from the -original record of nghts and the latest 
available jamahaitdt the total occupied land and unoccupied 
but cultivable land the total number of all occupants and of 
aboriginal occupants and the total area of the villages and assets' 
ments and the land held by all occupants and by aboriginal 
occupants Thev were aslcM to eianime the reasons for *n> 
marked fall m the aboriginal holdings that might be revealed by 
the statistics in any village and it was stated that the issue 
involved was the extension to other areas m Berar of the rcitnc 
tions imposed on nghts of transfer in the Melghat by section 66 
of the Land Revenue Code and of rules 4 and 5 made under 
section 53 of the Code on page 23 of Berar Revenue Manual 
Volume I or rules 1 to 7 (made under the same section) of the 
Melghat gaonqaida 

167 The thoroughness with which the enquiry was con 
ducted in the different districts vanes Unfortunatch my 
enquiry coincided with a heavy ^olurae of war and avil dis 
obedience work in Berar and as I myself had by that time ceased 
to be n little more than a one^eighth time Abonflinal Tnbes En 
quiry Ofhecr 1 was unable to supervise pcrsonall> or check any 
results or ascertain reasons for loss of land on four The 
Yeotmal enquiry covered the largest area and though the 
report of the Deputy Commiiiloncr does not go much Into 
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rcr>soii< or spcclf\ the of the locnl cnqulrlch if any, rnadd, 

vet ilv general rc'^ull ‘••’'kn'it; flic number of ahori^jinal 
occup.mt>^ ami tenants lias i 'm .1 Ironi 4,4h’^ at setlleincnt to 4,715 
in lyflMl, l>iu the area IkUi in them h.K fallen from 121,712 
acrc« to ')5,2()7^ai rc"-, a lo«s (tf 2<H, 115 acrCvS 01 23 out of e\ery 
100 acre'- in 25 \ear‘« 1 he l)eput\ Commi'jRioncr's report, 
whicli i'- rcpioduLcd Ih'Ionv \sithout the ‘^Infement^, speaks for 
Itself, but it IS diUunlt frtuu ilie material pro'^onted to sinttic out 
anv ‘^petni feature of an\ spend arei or tastes — 

'7n/if;(/}/r/ofy. — The present cnqutrj was undertaken 
to a'>tertain what portnin ot the land heloiiKinfi to abori- 
Uin ds in the dislrat had passed into the hands of non- 
‘iboriftiuab duiirm the past two decades and whetlicr in tonsc- 
qiieiu'e it would be ad\isible to prtihibit permanent aliena- 
tion b\ aboriginal otcupinis or to restrict their powets of 
trimfer. A total of tnet K)(),00l) inhibitnnls classilied as 
iboiminaK irc found in ail parts of the district inhabiting 
about 1,930 villages 'I he aboriginal population is most 
dense m the Keiapnr anti Wbin 'J'alutjs, .md in the KmwMt 
ranee of the Pmnd 'I'niiui Revenue Jnspecttir W D 
Pandhanpantie, )dated on special dut\ to collect the ncccs- 
sar\ statistical information, wav directed to conduct an 
enquire in respect of all Milages m the district in wdneh the 
aboriginal population was not less tlian 33 per cent of the 
total Tb's cntiuire cenered 75! Milages (including all 
Milages in tlie Kiiuvat range). Of these 493 were khoha, 
227 izara and 34 alienated non-jcam villages Out of tlie 
754 \ illagcs in whicli entpiire wmv directed, it was ascertained 
that in 211 Milages there were no aboriginal occupants or 
tenants recorded ciiher in the original recoid-of-nghts, or 
in the current records To ascertain the position of abori- 
ginal izar(hir\, plot-proprietors, anfc-nlicnntion tenants and 
permanent tenants at settlement compared wnth that which 
they now' cn 30 \ , Tahsildars were required to make enquiries 
in respect of all alienated \ilingcs in the district Likewn’se 
thev w’crc asked to examine the reasons for the disappearance 
of the aboriginal occupants in 22 villages and wdiy in 49 
villages the land under their occupation had dwindled to 33 
per cent of the land w’hich they lield^ in tlie year 1914. To 
facilitate the collection of statistical information for selected 
khalsa villages a form \vas prescribed 

intended to provide the figures required m columns 
2, 4, 6, 8, 10, 11, 14 and 15 of the prescribed statement. 
Form III The statistical information gathered^ as a result 
of the enquiry has been compiled 111 the following prescrib- 
ed forms — 

"Form No 1* relates to proprietors in izaia and in non- 
izara alienated villages with an aboriginal population of not 
less than 33 per cent There has been no change either in 
the^number of proprietors or in the area which they hold in 
non-izara alienated villages In izara villages, however, the 
Gond proprietors have increased by ^ 6, Andhs by 2, and 
others by 6, while the number of Banjaras has decreased by 


•These forms and statements have not been reproduced in this Report. 


Ctvcn for the lettlcmcnt period in the Deputy CofOmliiionef*f 
return but only for 194(M1 when thc> were 137 holding 2 4? 
acrci — 


Tribe 

fletdemeQt 

1940-41 

Terumr* 

Acre* 

Tenant* 

Acre* 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

Oond 

m 

3,254 

102 

2J69 

Andh 

102 

2,456 

83 

1 639 

Kotsm 

10 

180 

36 

569 

Totil iborigijwl tribe* 

235 

5 890 

221 

4 577 

Baafsrv 

216 

5 204 

230 

4 626 

o«ii 

22 

759 

42 

1 046 

Totil backward tribe* 

238 

5 963 

272 

5 672 

There is clearly some 

mistake because the 

form II 

returned 


ihowcd that in the traro vifiagci included in the total of lelected 
irtfra \ illage« and Ja^tr village* there were 83 abonmnal tenanU 
of other cattcf holding 2 031 acre* at settlement This omission 
incidentally invalidate* the argument in paragraph 5 of the 
Deputy Commissioner s report tince he has shown 137 tenants 
ana 2 428 acres credited in form B against other aboriginals 
in calculating the totaUincrease in the number of tenants and 
holdings Actually Gond Andh and Kolam tenants decreased 
from SS holding 5,890 to 221 holding 4,577 acres a loss of 223 
acres per millc while Banjara and Gaoli though their number 
rose from to 272 lost only 291 acres out of 5 963 acres The 
table below abbreviates the statistics in Deputy Commissioner i 
form III The suggestion in paragraph 6 of his report that in 
allotting the small remaining unoccupied area of 2,518 acres the 
claims of aboriginals shoulcT be considered would be a small 
concession m view of the fact that they have lost in 25 years 
29 300 acres m these villages certainly _all the remaining land 
should be reserved for them In the 25 \eaTs 8 053 unoccupied 
acres have been gi\en out to occupants while non-abonginaf 
holdings have increased by 47 100 acres the average aboriginal 
holding has decreased from 27 S to 19 6 acres in this period 


Tahiq and nainb«T of 

Total ocoopiod area. 

Total oooccapled bat 

TiUaav* examined 

In 100 acre* 

coltfrable area. In 
100 acre* 


R.ofR 

1940-41 

R,ofR 

I94CMI 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

<5) 

Wun(76) 

65 2 

68,8 

471 3 

321 

Kclapur (Ml) 

118,0 

128 4 

517 

458 

Pu«d(!27) 

182 8 

184J 

283 2 

421 

Darwha (90; 

1067 

1064 

153 0 

496 

liootinal (35) 

29 4 

79a 

983 

822 

DUtrtet (437) 

502,1 

520 0 

1 057,5 

251,8 
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Ahonprinnl occupnntn 


Tnluq ontl number of 




^ 



i 

examined 

Number 


Aren (100 ncrc^i) 


ItofU. 

1940-41 

U 

of R 

1940-41 

ti) 

( 6 ) 

(7) 


(B) 

(9) 

Wun (7t)) 

466 

482 


12,8 

9,6 

Keinpur ( 111 ) 

507 

612 


19,2 

12,8 

Pun id (1 27) 

1,902 

2,045 


50,2 

37,5 

Dntwin (90) 

S27 

802 


21,7 

16,3 

Ycotmnl (33) 

19r' 

179 


6,0 

4,4 

Disinci (•137) 

3,990 

4,120 


109,9 

80.6 






Percentage 



Other o^cupnnt< 


of 

'I aluq «nd number of 


^ 

— 



1 oldmR* 

Milliner cximincd 

Number Aict (100 ncrcO 

lost b> 






nborigi- 


K ofR 

1940 41 R 

of R 

1940-41 

nols since 






1940 

(i) 

( 10 ) 

(H) 

( 12 ) 

(13) 

(14) 

■^Vun (76) 

1,634 

2.17‘> 

52,4 

59,2 

35 

Kclapur ( 111 ) 

2,330 

2,911 

98,8 

115.6 

33 

Pusad (127) 

3,657 

5,165 

132.7 

147,2 

25 

Dorwha (90) 

2,581 

3.277 

85.0 

92.1 

25 

X’coinnl (33) 

616 

816 

23.4 

25,3 

25 

District (“IS?) 

10,818 

14,348 392,3 

439,4 

27 


(U of U — 'I’he \cnt of the or'fJinaJ record o| riKlits ) 

16S In the nbscncc of the mdiMdu.il 'I'ahsildars’ icports, 
jt IS not possible to say much about the reasons given in para- 
graph 7 of the Deputv Commissioner’s report for this loss of 
aboriginal land But it is certain that with the increase of the 
general population and consequent increasing pressure on the 
land the tendency is always for the more intelligent and un- 
scrupulous to get the land that they think they need at the ex- 
pense of the simpleton Drink may be a factor in the sense that 
provision of liquor is an item of expenditure in aboriginal 
weddings, I agree however with the Deputy Commissioner that 
this is a comparative!} minor factor in the loss of land What 
we see here, as in the Central Provinces, is a gradual transfofma- 
tion of the aboriginal from a class of men cultivating their own 
land into landless labourers cultivating for others or working as 
cartmen and forest coolies As pointed out before, in 1931 187 
in every thousand of the population of the district were abori- 
ginals, and this figure excluded Gowan, Gaoli, Banjara and 
Wanjari, the addition of whom would raise the^district total by 
100,407 and the proportion of aboriginals to 305 per thousand 
Yet in the 437 khalm villages examined aboriginal occupants in 
1940-41 numbered only 4,120 or 223 in every thousand and held 
only 155 in every thousand acres It should be remembered that 
villages were examined only in those areas of the district where 
there are aboriginal occupants, so that if the proportions of land 
held by aboriginals and of aboriginal occupants could be worked 
out for the whole district, they would be much lower than these 
figures The conclusion seems irrefutable that protection is 
as much needed for the aboriginal occupant in Yeotmal as for 
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the aboriginal tenanti m Nagpur Wardha or Chanda and almoit 
as much ai for the Korku in the Melghat Therefore aection 66 
of the Bcrar Land Revenue Code ihould In my view be amend 
that it may be applied bj notification to areaA in Ekrar 
other than the Mel^at and the i illagct transferred from McI 
ghat after 1911 if the Provincial Government coniidem thli 
necesinrj for the protection in an> area of aboriginal tribes and 
backward castei Thu ihould always involve the application to 
such arcak of rulei 4 and 5 under section 53 of the Code the 
former rule requiring slight consequcniial amendment The 
figures of the revenue Inspectors cnquiiy will give a valuable 
indication of the patwari circles of leotmal where this it 
necessary 

169 4forif — ^Another most useful enquiry was con 

ducted bj Mr F P Mainpnce^ ICS the SuVdmiiona! 
Officer for 70 abonpinal villages in Mom Taluq I reproduce 
this with his table giving detailed results for 12 villagei, the 
complete table m form III prescribed for cnquinet m ktwisa 
villages 11 available on the file and shows that in these villages 
since the original record of rights the number of abon^al 
tenants has decreased from ln3 to 144 while the area helcl by 
them has fallen from 3^1 acres assessed at Rs 2,546 to 2^301 
acres assessed at Rs 1 535 In the same period non aboriginal 
occimants have mcrwicd from 2»328 holding 58 005 acres to 
4 086 holding 60 025 acres This is an area where the vast 
majonty of the population is abqnmna! and the aboriginals 
cultivate their former lands for absentee monc> lenders and 
others — 

I forward a statement in the required form for the 70 
villages m Morsi Taluq where aboriginals (for all practical 
purposes Gond) might be expected to hold land because 
there is a considerable aboriginal population in these 
villages (and m 30 of the inhabited villages an afraoit purely 
aboriginal population) Mahar holders are not included in 
these figures but m no place do they have more than a field 
or two I added a considerable number of villages to the 
list given because the villages of the mam aboriginal block 
m the taluq (m Push circle) were not included and also to 
include border line villages where I thought there were some 
aboriginal occupants Apart from some bhumak (village 
service) iuam fields held by Gond or Arakh and a few odd 
fields in other Kunbi villages manv of which have o very 
large Gond labouring population aboriginals hove land 
nowhere else and all vnllagei lying along the Bctul footliills 
and the Lakhara and Mchedri reserved forests have been 
included 

To get an idea of the position at the first settlement 
(1873 — 79) 1 had figures extracted from those settfement 
records for 12 representative villages v,hich arc given In the 
attach*^ table* These figures show most clearly the 
trcraendous -pace of the early cxpropnation of Gond Korku 
and l^jjhar m all the abongtnal fringe from Mors/ to the 
Flhchpur border The figures for Ganeshnur and Bhio- 
kundi are the most striking and as the 1875 figures were 
^ ^ •tic«p*ce mo. 
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compiled 14 — 22 years after the cession it can safely be 
presumed that expropriation had already worked a ceitain 
havoc in what were at the cession probably purely Gond 
lands, ]ust as the population of Ganeshpur is still purely 
Gond and Korku and that of Bhiokundi purely Gond ex- 
cept for about 2 houses of Kalars in each village The pro- 
cess has been completed since 1912 at Bhiokundi, where I 
studied the record-of-rights There the Pethe family of 
Kalars from Morsi started, operations about 1895, and in 20 
years had dispossessed the last Gond occupant, and even 
got the- bluimak maiii lands resumed and into their posses- 
sion They then acquired steadily the lands of the Kunbi 
and others who had originally dispossessed the Gond, and 
now own all except two or three fields, the only other 
resident occupant being the hamdar Mahar, whose single 
field they also got in 1916, but had to disgorge in 1922 after 
long litigation Thev also obtained the patelki early m this 
century, and this facilitated the acquisition of the land and 
of all except 5 of the houses and sites in the gaothan, so 
that they have a complete economic stranglehold over the 
village Ten years ago some Gond broke away and went to 
found a hash at Ambhori, and now more are emigrating to 
Tembhi to found a bash there The prices paid for most of 
the land, which is good, were grossly inadequate m most 
cases At Ganeshpur the Gond and Korku were exposed 
to the land hunger of the Marwari, Kunbi, Mali and 
Pmjara of two big centres Ghatladki and Arabada, 3 
miles away, who can cultivate themselves or through Gond 
labourers, and the very bad water and climate in no way 
saved the aboriginals In all the villages round Hiwarkhed 
all the land of Gond and Arakh was swallowed up by Rup- 
ram Marwari, who paid Rs 17,000 land revenue in his hey- 
day His son Mohanlal has had to part with much of his 
land and is financially embarrassed, but Brahmin, Kunbi 
and Mall, and- not aboriginals (who have no capital), are 
taking it Rupram accounts for the virtual extinction of 
Gond and Arakh occupants at Molwan, Ghoddeo, Amba- 
phata, Pandharghati and Kasari Thus from Kumdara 
westward only 5 occupants in the mainly aboriginal villages 
cling precariously to a few stony acres each, while all the 
rich land has passed to outsiders Thousands of acres went 
between the cession and about 1895 alone, the eighties being 
probably the peak period of despoliation Only one Hira- 
lal Gond of Taroda has one good field which he purchased 
25 years ago from the profits of cultivation on lease, and has 
no debts Some Gond get a bare subsistance from taking 
the poorest fields at Pimpri, Saiwada, Dasur and Ganeshpur 
on lease, and at Ghoddeo the grant of waste lands to Ellich- 
pur ex-soldiers who live on at Ellichpur and lease them out 
annually, usually on two-thirds batai (one-third to the 
lessee only), gives the Gond some leases But they cannot 
get leases at Bhiokundi, and everywhere the vast majority 
are saldar or daily labourers Without Government help 
and active intervention their economic position m this tract 
IS so depressed that none can get together any capital, and 
so repurchase of their ancestral lands is quite impossible 

18 
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The partial colhpic of Mohanlal Marwari of Hiwarkhed 
illustrate! this Onl> Government could have purchased 
his lands cheaply for the Gond and Arakh and taken repay 
ment from them in instalments 

Rich Marwan and Kunbi account for the diipouession 
of Gond at Uhamandhas Shekdan Georegaon Bahada 
Ittam^on and Ganhankund the four latter having a 
majority of Kunbi m their population while all these villages 
arc near the big centres of Jamgaoti Benoda and Tembur 
khed Sendur^ana sahukars account for the great loss of 
land at Jctamjin Pimpalihenda Humanpeth Push and 
Wall Khurd where Kanhayyalal Marwan Motilal Marwan 
Solao Kunbi Tarar Mali and Takarkhede Mali all very bi; 
moneylenders have caused most of the damage Einro 
prmtion of the remaining occupants at Jetarajiri and Wal 
Khurd IS proceeding very fait and as there is no tingh 
literate among the 230 inhabitants of Jetamjin the proces 
IB likely to be rapid and easy unless Government gives pro 
tection The old Gond patcl of Rawala is a firm man wh< 
will not allow outsiders to settle in hii village and by goo< 
management and stem resistance to penetration &on: 
Sendurjana has managed to get back borne land with hii 
accumulated capital The lame process might take place 
at Wall Khurd where Khandu Mahajan managed by a smarl 
piece of work on the Brahmin patwan s advice to extricate 
himself from what appeared an almost hopeless indebted 
ncsB and is now well to-do But it is almost impossible to 
get any land back from very big landholders like Tarar and 
Solao who depend now more on the profitable fruit crop 
than on the v aeries of moneylending landlord 

legislation could affect their position and efiect retransfer 
of land and only Government help could ensure that re- 
transfer IS to the aboriginals rather than to Kunbi and Mali 

The Pusla tract shows these tendencies clearly for here 
there is a small aboriginal block six to eight miles from 
Pusla the nearest big Marwan and Kunbi village At 
Puala Itself Gond have lost all their 51 acres m 1905 
Pandurang Nago Warn has the chief moncylendln^ busmen 
among the Gond here and many of their remaining fields 
in surrounding villages are heavily mortgaged to him and 
in imminent danger At Lii^a and EkaJvihir Gond have 
lost nearly everything to the Tcli and Kunbi of these places 
In the more inaccessible Gond tract of Karli Jaragaon 
Pimplagarh Mehedri and Karwar after n disastrous loss of 
land between 1875 and 1905 they have managed to increase 
the area of land they hold verj considerably but it can be 
said that this was onl^ by repurchase of the very poor, stonji' 
fields which abound in this area from the small Kunbi 
injara and others who found it uneconomic to cultivate 
one field at such a distance from their villages All the good 
land has gone to the malguzar moneylenders of the ad|oin 
ing villages on the Chhindwara side of the Wardha River 
and this process is continuing At Pimpl^arh a nch allu 
vial belt oy the river is all owned by Central ^J<^vinccs 
occupants while much of the stony fields towards Mehedri 
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wjnch nrc scnrrcd \\i(li ;?«/«?, Iins been rcpurchnscd by tlic 
Gond 'IIkii hoUiinu*' .iro .iv‘-e«‘^cd .ii nbout 10 .inna'? an 
,!cre onl\, and ai Mchodri ai about / annas In none of (he 
12 villni^cs 'iucit tn nn (aide are the nbon^final holdinffs 
nssc'^std at more th in l\t 1 ju’i icre, (hou^ili this is not so 
of tile Iioldin'tv of otiiers \\'licn n rdi s<;/n//,v/j of Pusln 
cot the /»<!'<//>,' ol K irli in lh()3 he stated that lie iiad two 
tielii^ It (itnt \diaCs 'K)da\ his son, wliom I Iiave just 
renio\ed in fa\oi’r of a Gond, had 2^1) acres, (houcli liimscif 
!lc^\d^ indebted ti> I’ai.dtirni'f W’nni of Pusl i Dlianba 
]'.>Icun Gond reien(I> appointed patol of Jamcnon, is 
incrcT'Uifi In'- hc'Uinu'^ b\ bu\inc ont small Kunbi, being a 
\cr\ intelligent nnn, Init in these \illages llierc are few 
otheis wlif) conki do this, nul oidc Go\crnnicnt action 
could reilh start retransfer and profit In the distress of 
'-onic of the sa/r'/iui for the benefit of (he Gond 

“1 ln\c gnen nn proposals for prohihifing alienation of 
am iborn^nnl land witii effeet from the 1st January 1911, 
and for securing the rc'tr.insfer to aboriginals of much of the 
land alrcadv kni tlirough \arn.d assessments, an Aboriginal 
Lind Acqui'-iiion i'und, and mlier methods, in nn general 
report on nn aboriginal eni]un\ Witlujut them the posi- 
tion in (he western half of the t iliuj will rem iin as liopcicss 
IS It IS toda\ , while (he \er\ smdl area retained in (lie 
Bcnoda-lkisla arc i will ilmosl all he lost in the same way, 
and the Gond h|t)cK he\ ond Mehedri nin> perh.ips gam a 
few more rocln fields, and lose ihe five or so good fields and 
two gardens which rcnnin I iin proposing tlic creation of 
a block of imlienable nhoriginal land out of the good C class 
soil at Tanuna, Amhhon and Temhi, to act as a centre for 
improc ement in the west winch might help to break the 
MCioiis circle of illitcracx, debt, kiss of land, and consequent 
innhilitv to afford to send children to school and to purchase 
land w’hich is on the market, hnt this cannot affect the 
situation in otiicr villages for many ycirs Mcanwdiile, if 
creditors Icnrn that protective legislation is proposed, they 
wmII cease to regard aboriginals’ debts ns a convenient source 
of yearly income, wdncli it is not desirable to stop by taking 
the' debtor’s land, but wall foreclose immediately, unless 
legislation is made retrospective ” 
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6 
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621 

7 
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3 
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2 

23 
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27 
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36 
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15 
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25 
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61 
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1 38 

1 

12 

19 







7 

432 

716 

14 

428 

864 

23 

427 



9 272 207 10 196 168 

5 113 119 10 300 280 15 502 53! 
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moneylenders who own nearly all the land m aboriginal 
villages at present Even now aboriginals occasionally 
manage to buy some of the inferior fields which come on the 
market but most cultivate on lease for a bare subsistence 
with a large assured profit to the sahttkar who has no 
inducement to part with his land At Bhiokundi the Kalan 
have got possession of the entire gaothan, and all excepl 
5 houses by doubtful methods It is therefore most desir 
able that no non aboriginal except those belonging to the 
notified kindred backward castes should be allowed to 
acquire any house kotlia or site whatsoever without the 
Deputy Commissioner s permission which should hardly 
ever be given 

None of the hhunwk fields granted to Gond and 
Arakh should be resumed 

This proposal absolutely to pre\ent the grant of fresh sites 
in the gaothan of aboriginal villages it extremely sound for 
such Bites are merely the offices or field headquarters from 
which the exploiting moneylender! cariy on the operations by 
which they either ultimately acquire their aboriginal debtors 
lands leaving them to culti\'ate it for them as their hired or 
bond servants or virtually acquire them by leaving them so 
much in their debt that they must borrow from them seed and 
cattle for cultivation and pledae to them half of the crop or 
more Notification no 4^'^! of Apnl 20th 1920 printed on 
page 49 Berar Revenue Manual Volume I wisely extends the 
provisions of section 66 of the Code to all sites in tfie gaothan 
held by the notified aboriginal tribes and backward castes m 
ullages in the present Melghat Taluq but excepts from these 
gaothan restrictions the villages transferred from the Melghat in 
1912 to other taluqs The exception it unfortunate and should 
be removed The law also needs tightening up to prevent exist 
ing non aboriginal holder! of gaothan sites acquinng new site* or 
transfenng their sites except to members of the notified obon 
ginal tnbes and backward cartes and absolutely to prohibit 
except m such places as Dharni and Chikalda and perhaps a few 
villages where the non aboriginal settler element is large and 
long ettabluhed such at Bairagarh all grant of new gaothan 
sites to non aboriginal! at least without the specific sanction of 
the Deputy Comnumoner in each case This pnnciple is of 
such importance that it should alio be extended to selected 
aboriginal tracts of Berar tuch ai the Morsi areas on which 
Mr Mainpnce reported and the almost purely abongiml vil 
lages m Ycotmal District to which the Commissioner referred 
in the extract from his 1935 letter quoted on page 182 nbo\e and 
to many areas in nearly all districts of the Central Provinces 
In fact it must be made explicit in the proposed Bill to amend 
thci Central Provinces T^nd Ahemtion Act so as to protect 
aboriginal holdings from alienation that the provisions onpb to 
Bites in the ahadi ns well as to holdings and this will involve 
repeal of the words or Milage in the definition of land in 
section 2 (2) of the Act 

171 Mr Mainpnce f first proposal to prc\cnt alienati^ 
by a measure wnth effect retrospects ely from January lit 1940 
IS sound Though for various rciwins the Amraoti officers were 
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aboriginal He suggested that it ^as not necessary to itnpoie 
rcitnction# on the transfer of sites in tlic gaotlian but hit reasons 
are not very convincing when he admits that the non aboriwnals 
v\ho own lands in the Milages all live below in the plains viUages 
where they ha\c better fields This means cultivation for the 
absentees by the resident aboriginals and therefore the evili 
prevalent in Morsi Taluq The Deputy Coramitsioner s views 
reproduced below show howc\er that agriculture is really a 
secondary occupation for the local aboriginal — 


The aboriginals in the transferred villages do not inten- 
sively cultivate their fields as they still regard forest labour 
as their mam source of living Oovemment forests m the 
Melghat faluq provide ample employment for them The 
population of Melghat is only about thuty fi\c thousand 
frhilo the forests are \ery extenRi\e Secondly the tram 
ferred villages do not contain fields of good soil or of good 
situation Naturally forest labour has been and will for a 
verv long time to come remain the most important source 
of livelihood to the aboriginals The non aboriginals tradi 
tionally prefer cultivation to labour m the forests It is 
inevitable therefore that in these villages the proportion of 
non aboriginal cultivators should be greater than that of 
abongmal cultivators The land revenue history of Akot 
Taluq, shows that the proportion of aboriginals who were m 
arrears of land revenue from 193^36 onwards was exces- 


sively high when compared to non abongmal defaulters for 
those years The lands of the aboriginals were put to sale 
year after year for recovery of land revenue But although 
sales were repeated five or nx times no non abongmal ever 
cared to take these lands even on payment of nominal 

E rices This is largely due to the fact that the abonmnal 
olds land which is of very pioor quaJity The soil is bad. 
the fields are not level but are situated on the slopes of 


hills and the little crops that they can cultivate are subject 
to the depredations of wild animals The result is that the 
aboriginal is obliged to leave his lands fallow and treat them 
as mere gran reserves This does not pay in several cases 
and when the Tahsildars started attaching movable property 
the aboriginal defaulters readily surrendered their noldingi 
on account of their inability to pay the accumulated arrears 
of five years In some cases the arrears dated from 1931 32 
But last year arrears prior to 1935-36 were all written on 
under orders of Government The appronroate area so 
relinquished by aboriginal culti\ator8 under section 60 of the 
Bcrar Land Rc\cnue Code wnll come to about 600 acres, aM 
the land revenue written of! amounts to about Rs ijSOO 
These relinquishments show that an important reason for 
the reluctance of the aboriginal to settle down to cultivation 
IS the fact that cultivation m his \niage does not pay at all 


I saw a few of the relinquished fields in Ponatkheda and 
Shahnur m January 1941 I also saw several other fields 
which had not been relinquished but which had been cither 
left fallow or cultivated \cry poorly The signs of damage 
by wild animals were obvious on the surface f mi self saw 
sambhar grazing m a cotton field which did not na\e any 
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watchman probably for the simple reason that the crop was 
not worth watching The aboriginal occupant was able to 
earn a little more by forest labour than by watching a very 
poor crop in a field at the bottom of the hill 

"The Tahsildar of Akot reports that there are several 
more cases of arrears of hind revenue in which demands for 
recovery will result in applications for relinquishment 
Many of these fields are on the sides of hills and are worth 
more to the district if left fallow, as, in the fallow condition, 
they will delay the erosion of the hill sides which is 
undoubtedly proceeding at a noticeable rate in this area 
From the erosion point of view, the relinquishment of many 
of the^'e fields has been a gam to the district 

“Under conditions prevailing in the aboriginal villages 
of Akot Taluq, the aboriginal finds no temptation to settle 
down to cultivation It seems therefore that the lot of the 
aboriginals can be improved by concentrating as many forest 
works as possible in these villages " 

175 Biildano District — ^There was only one village trans- 
ferred here from the Melghat m 1912, Kamod Enquiry here 
shows that there have been three recent transfers of land A 
Korku sold to a RohilJa moneylender in 1936 an area of 15 acres 
assessed at Rs 17 for Ks 825 by a registered sale-deed The 
same Korku sold another 23 5 acres rented at Rs 25 to a Marwari 
for Rs 200 in 1936 and 23 5 acres also rented at Rs 25 to the same 
Rohilla in 1937 All the three transactions contravened the rules 
under section 66 of the Code and should be set aside 

176 In the Tunki and Pinglii jagirs villages close to Kamod, 
which are surveyed villages, the aboriginal holders are Koli by 
caste, but have lost very little land and are said to be so 
advanced as to differ very little from their non-aborigmal 
neighbours The jagirdar is a Brahmin and the relations 
betv^een him and his tenants are good Close to this there are 
two unsurveyed jagir of Bhingara Buzruk and Kuardeo, each, 
with a number of uninhabited villages attached to it These 
two jagirs between them cover nearly 24,(X)0 acres, but the culti- 
vated area is only 62 acres The population consists of 117 
wretched Nahal and Bhil villagers far more interested in rorest 
work than in cultivation 

177 Fifteen hhalsa villages were investigated, of which 
seven were deserted In five of these nine aboriginal tenants 
have lost 197 acres Of this area 109 acres have been lost in 
Rajura village by Bhil occupants who have given up land to pay 
off debt In other villages the aboriginals have increased their 
holdings The conditions in most of the villages are very similar 
to those described by the Deputy Commissioner of Akola in 
Akot Taluq Except in Wasali there is little good land Some 
Muslim moneylenders in Jamod village have been responsible 
for most of the loss of land by aboriginals in the villages of 
Wasali, Umapur, and Saikhed The district report, while think- 
ing that the expropriation had not gone very far, judging from 

19 
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areas tuggesti that the better land has passed to the money 
lender, and that there is no competition for the remaining land 
whidh no one but Bhil or Korku occupants arc likely to be able 
to manage It ii however thought desirable to extend the pro- 
vliioni of section 66 of the Code to all the 14 khalsa village* 
examined and to regulate the allotment of unoccupied cultiv 
able land by rules 4 and 5 under section 53 of the Code 

178 The following opinion expretsed by Mr V K Mait 
land M C j I F S Conservator of roreits who was for many 
years Divisional Forest Officer of the Melghat about these sub- 
montane serai Melghat village* of Akot and Jalgaon Taluqs sup 
ports the views of the Deputy CommiMioner of Akola — 

The land held by aboriginals in villages along the 
southern fringe* of the Melghat (c g ^ Popatkera and Shah 
nur) IS of poor quality being of typical foot hill type sub- 
jected to se\ere leaching action and heavy run off of mon 
soon rains The aboriginals who live in these villages arc 
not typical forest dwellers and compare unfavourably with 
those who are found in the interior They are more of the 
village servant or cartman type — many of them know little 
of axework Such castes as Banjara and (particularly) Nahal 
have for yean lived by carting poaching extraction of 
forest produce, and m some case* regular stealing from 
fields I have known several Nahal families (5n border fore«t 
villages) who have admitted that the pilfering of cotton in 
the seajon was one of their mam sources of Hvelihcod 

The point made by the Deput> Commissioner of Akola 
It important, me that m thete border village* the depreda 
tions of wild animals are so severe as to vitiate all attempts 
to produce worthwhile cultivation even by the better agri 
cultural caste*. It may also be added that these foothill 
areas are among the wont for malana My experience of 
cultivation in forest villages just inside the southern border 
where conditions are similar it that it never amounts to 
much if left m the hands of aboriginals I do not therefore 
consider that the protection of aboriginal ryots from expro- 
priation in the village* on the Berar side of the Cjo\ernment 
forests of the Melghat and of the Jagir forests will do mi^ 
more than perpetuate the present stagnation Where «n 
the other hand protection of abonginals is required it (as 
recognised in Mr Crofton 6 settlement) m the fertile lands 
of the Dharm and Khatkumb tracts What has happened 
there however ha* been that m spite of the land being 
inalienable the moneylender ha* got in and now although 
the aboriginal is the nominal owner of the land he I* 
actually working as the mone> lenders servant F^cn the 
nght (based on his ownerthip of the land) to graxe cattle 
etc m Government forest at priMlegcd rate* become* 
meaningless — a* he frequently owns no cattle (a sure proof 
of the emptmes* of his title) 

I would not press for protection from expropriation In 
the poorer lands — the aboriginal will alwra>s end up in such 
localitic* as a servant cartman shiltan or spoiler of forest 
produce He is not m such place* a tjpical aboriginal but 
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one largeb spoilt already by contact with the life of the 
plains. I would however advocate tightening up control of 
mone\ lending, bond-service, etc, in the villages inside the 
Melghat having realh good soil, i c , m the Khatkumb and 
Dharni tracts The aboriginals there have exchanged their 
forest rights for this land and really require'more protection 
Co-operative marketing, liberal taccavi, aboriginal education 
and health measures should all be under a whole-time officer 
with the abonginars interests at heart ” 

179 McJghal Taluq — For various reasons (including a num- 
ber of temporary changes in Sub-divisional Officers such as has 
been the curse of the administration of this and other back- 
ward areas of the province for many years past) the full enquiries 
Indicated in the instructions summarised in paragraph 166 C) 
above were not carried out The most important points foi 
enquir> were parts (a) to (c) of these instructions Unfortunate- 
l> no^ statistics have been compiled nor has there been a detailed 
examination of the records of recent transfer and allotment cases 
or consequent following up of any information that these cases 
might give about aboriginal indebtedneJ.s A somewhat general 
report by one of the temporary Sub-divisional Officers of Ellich- 
pur, with comments by Mr A H Layard, C I E , I C S , an 
experienced Deputy Commissioner, and some rather haphazard 
enquiries that' 1 was able to make from local officers m the 
course of two abbreviated visits to Chikalda and a more fleet- 
ing visit to Dharni, have to supply the place of the solid statis- 
tical basis for the conclusions drawn elsewhere in the province 
from statistics. 

180 There are three mam tracts in the Melghat, of which 
the first two in the table below are administered by the Rev- 
enue Department The contrast between the 1941 census and 
the 1931 census is of interest — 



1931 

1941 


population 

population 

Dhami tract (115 villages) 

23,962 

23,025 

Chikalda tract (50 villages) 

9,628 

11,149 

Forest villages 

14,257 

12,755 


47,847 

46,929 


In my visit to Dharni I heard much of desertion of their land 
by Korku occupants for two reasons — 

{a) the depredations of the Marwan and Muslim money- 
lenders settled at Dharni, Bairagarh, etc , and 

{b) the fact that cheaper and better land on conditions 
believed to be easier was available for Korku set- 
tlers in ryotwari villages under development in 
adjacent parts of Nimar District 

It is certainly remarkable that there should have b^n a fall of 
937 in the population of the 115 villages of the Dharni tract 
and of 1,502 m that of forest villages, side by side with an increase 
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m the ^ revenue villages o( Chikolda tract of 1 521 The fall 
m the foreit villages where by universal consent the Korku is 
happier than elsewhere In the Melghat was in the view of the 
torest otneers probably due to the change of policy from extrac 
produce on licences to departracntal exploitation 
j*' At first the change was exceedingly unpopular and 

led to desertion from forest villages but with experience of the 
new system the aboriginals soon realised how admirable it was 
for them and the last few years have shown an exactly opposite 
tendency of the Korku to return to forest villages 


181 In the 1935 memorandum written by Mr H C Green 
field Cbl Clh ICb as ComraiBiioner Berar which has 
already been quoted in paragraph 157 of this Report there are 
further remarks relevant to the question now under discussion — 


As regards the revenue administration its special needs 
have been recognised by the establishment of a tahsil at 
Dhami. m addition to the treasury and Noib-TahsUdar at 
Chikalaa a measure that would not have been justified 
except for the necessity of devoting special care and atten 
tion to this tract by separate settlements based more on 
the Central Provinces than on the Berar mtem by the 
enactment of section 66 of the Berar Land Revenue Code 
1928 which provides for the imposition of testrictions on 
the alienation of land by aborigmali in the Melghat and 
by the recognition of Hindi as the vernacular medium in 
place of Marathi which is the court language in the rest of 
Berar 


On the civil side the aboriginal u unfortunately for 
him subject to the jurisdiction of the ordinary civil courts 
and unprotected by anv special legislation and the investi 
ture of the Tahsildar of Dhami and the Naib Tahsildar at 
Chifcafda with original civil powers afford him little relief or 
protection 


On the administrative side the Forest Department Is 
as important as perhaps even more important than the Rev 
enuc Department at the area of reserved forest m the 
Melghat amounts to 1 16S square miles out of a total of 
1,5^ and whereas m the parts of the Melghat administered 
by the Revenue Department the proportion of the abon 
ginals but of the whole population is little more than half 
in the forest area the non abonginals are few For the 
aboriginal the difference between the two administrations 
IS very ^cat In the forest area the protection or oppr« 
Sion of tne aboriginal is almost entirely dependent uj^n the 
personal adniimitrapon of the Dlvlsio^l Forest Omccr 
It it he who can exclude non aboriginals from securing a twt 
ing m the forest villages who can bring pressure to 
on any who pcnccute the abonginaU It is he who dii 
tributes land tor cultivation and who an^ng« all the 
of forest extraction, upon which the Inc of [he aborigiMi 
communities depends His task presents 
The Korku It not vocal and mostly endures In silence, 1 ^ 
first evidence that all is not well is often the disappearance 
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during the night of the entire village There is continuous 
movement of the population between the forest and the 
raiyaPvari areas, according as life becomes difficult for the 
individual m the one or the other The Korku is entirely 
unamenable to what we call discipline, and regular habits 
are unknown to him He has to work when and where he 
feels inclined, and although it cannot be said that he suffers 
from agoraphobia, he is certainly happiest when working 
alone, or as man and wife, m some part of the forest where 
he may not be able to hear the sound of another axe This 
intense individuality naturally renders administration ex- 
tremely difficult This year the crops have failed extensively, 
but the Korku prefers half to fill his stomach with roots than 
to work as a labourer on road and bridge construction, 
where labour is badly needed and has had to be imported 
from outside the district The only kind of famine relief 
he understands is permission to take minor forest produce 
free or to cut timber and bamboos for his own profit 
Departmental extraction and sale have always been extremely 
difficult in the Melghat Many experienced officers have 
despaired of carrying out such operations It is only in the 
last 4 years since the bottom dropped out of the market for 
forest produce that the Korku has been compelled to take 
to working for a wage under the Forest Department because 
he could not get cash m any other way Even then it is 
only because the operations have been managed by an 
exceptionally sympathetic and competent officer that the 
Korku has, I will not say, been attracted to, but acquiesced 
m them If the situation had not been handled with tact 
and sympathy, he would have preferred to starve 

“The conclusion is obvious So long as the aboriginal 
IS encircled by the Forest Act his welfare and indeed his 
survival will be determined almost entirely by the way in 
which that Act is administered The only other factor that 
IS essential is a continued appreciation by those in power of 
the economic importance of the Melghat forests to Berar 
Organised attempts have been made in the past to extend 
cultivation and to people the Melghat with the Kunbis and 
other agricultural castes of the Berar plains These have 
failed because it is only the aboriginal who ultimately can 
stand the climate, and because there is little land suitable 
for continuous cultivation Had it been otherwise, the 
aboriginal would have by now disappeared, or only survived 
m small numbers on the margin of subsistence He is saved 
by the climate and by his one ability, that of being able to 
wield an axe So long therefore as it continued to be recog- 
nised, firstly, that the forests constitute a very valuable asset, 
and one essential to the people of the plains and secondly, 
that this asset can only be exploited and made available by 
the preservation, one might almost sa}’’ by the careful nurs- 
ing, of the forest tribes, so long will it be possible for them 
to survive Legislation means little to them Maladmin- 
/ istration at the centre may not touch them But unsvm- 
pathetic and indifferent local officers, and corrupt subor- 
dinates will be their ruin 
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during the night of the entire village There is continuous 
movement of the population between the forest and the 
rai>at\N.iri areas, according as life becomes difficult for the 
individual in the one or the other ^ The Korku is entirely 
unamenable to what we call discipline, and regular habits 
are unknown to him He has to work when and where he 
feels inclined, and although it cannot be said that he suffers 
from agoraphobia, he is certainly happiest when working 
alone, or as man and wnfc, m some part of the forest where 
he may not be able to hear the sound of another axe This 
intense individuality naturally renders administration ex- 
tremely difficult This year the crops have failed extensively, 
but the Korku prefers half to fill his stomach with roots than 
to work as a labourer on road and bridge construction, 
where labour is badly needed and has had to be imported 
from outside the district The only kind of famine relief 
he understands is permission to take minor forest produce 
free or to cut timber and bamboos for his own profit 
Departmental extraction and sale have always been extremely 
difficult m the Mclghat Many experienced officers have 
despaired of carrying out such operations It is only in the 
last 4 years since the bottom dropped out of the market for 
forest produce that the Korku has been compelled to take 
to working for a wage under the Forest Department because 
he could not get cash in any other way Even then it is 
only because the operations have been managed by an 
exceptionally sympathetic and competent officer that the 
Korku has, I will not say, been attracted to, but acquiesced 
m them If the situation had not been handled wnth tact 
and sympathy, he would have preferred to starve 

“The conclusion is obvious So long as the aboriginal 
IS encircled by the Forest Act his welfare and indeed his 
survival will be determined almost entirely by the way in 
which that Act is administered The only other factor that 
IS essential is a continued appreciation by those in power of 
the economic importance of the Melghat forests to Berar 
Organised attempts have been made in the past to extend 
cultivation and to people the Melghat with the Kunbis and 
other agricultural castes of the Berar plains These have 
failed because it is only the aboriginal who ultimately can 
stand the climate, and because there is little land suitable 
for continuous cultivation Had it been otherwise, the 
aboriginal would have by now disappeared, or only survived 
in small numbers on the margin of subsistence He is saved 
by the climate and by his one ability^ that of being able to 
wield an axe So long therefore as it continued to be recog- 
nised, firstly, that the forests constitute a very valuable asset, 
and one essential to the people of the plains and secondly, 
that this asset can only be exploited and made available by 
the preservation, one might almost say by the careful nurs- 
ing, of the forest tribes, so long will it be possible for them 
to survive Legislation means little to them Maladmin- 
/ istration at the centre may not touch them But unsym- 
pathetic and indifferent local officers, and corrupt subor- 
dinates will be their ruin 
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, The proMcm ot the raiyatwan area admmutered by 
the Revenue Department u difierent Here alio it ii true 
tlmt opprettion petty officiali m this case the patwari* 
afiecti them coniiderably but it ib an incidental and not a 
vital factor ai it it m the forest area Mr (now Sir Arthur) 
Nelion records m hit tcttlement forecast report in 1907 that 
was not until Mr Dadimaster was posted to the 
Melghat in 1903 that Government by the patwan was re- 
placed by Government by the Tahiildar yet only 4 years 
later he found the people contented and prosperoui The 
salvation of the aboriginal is the prohibition of alienation 
of land Again to quote from the forecast report of 
1907 The policy ot restriction (of transfer) has been 
accepted and its application is particularly necessary m a 
tract like the Melghat where to grant an unrestricted tenure 
to the reckless aboriginal is to invite him to commit suicide. 

A still further development is the grant of pnonty to the 
aboriginal m the allotment of uncultivated land Mr Crof 
ton the Settlement Officer m 1927 states that the increase 
m the aboriginal character of the population is primarily 
to be attributed to the policy follow<^ by Government smee 
last settlement of allowing the aboriginal pnor claims to all 
vacant lands and to the restricted tenure rules This 
inalienability of tenure sometimes binds the abon^al 
too tightly as in the instance of the bondsman which 1 nave 
cited in paragraph 2 * Had this man not possessed land 
he would have been free to cut adnft and seek a living eliC" 
where But the elimination of the hopelessly indited Oi 
improvident is provided for by allowing transfer from one 
aboriginal to another^ and the man who will not abandon his^ 
holding otherwise will sometimes consent to transfer to a 
fellow tribesman At any rate there can be no two opinions 
that restriction of transfer m the raiyatwan area which 
IS sufficiently fertile and open to have attracted and retained 
other settlers, has been and will continue to be of the 
foundation of the abongmal s existence K present tenden 
met persist this inalienability of tenure will be impenHcd 


Mr Greenfield referred to the danger of the legislature imder 
provincial autonomy being dominated by moneylcndmg mteresU 
which were already clamouring m the Central Provinces for the 
abolition of the remaining restrictions on the transfer by occu 
pancy tenants of their holdings As we have seen the chief 
Act passed in the last session of the provincial legislature 
the Central Pro^^ncel Tenancy (Amendment) Act which did 
confer these rights of transfer on occupancy tenants not to help 
the moncylendCT but m the belief that thcrcb> rural credit 
would be revned as the power of seKmjt hjs land would 
the cultivator to offer his land as security for his borrowings 
Mr Greenfield spokc of the previous constitutional safeguard 
whereby the Melghat ai part ot Bcrar could be saved from wti 
den imposition of legislation unsuitcd for if by the old 
wherebj the Acts of the legislature could only ^ 

BoTir under an order of the Go^emo^ General in Council licnir 


‘St* ptrtjmrb 157 
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not hoinr t pin ot Bntisli Indi.i Tlioiiiih this safctiiinrd ai«;- 
nppcircd trom the d ite on which the Go\crnnicnl of Indin Act, 
193?. c.mie into force, the vtfcjju.ird is viill there in another form 
owimj to tlie Mciiihrit hcin'< Parti ilh I'AcIndcd under section 91 
of the Go\ eminent of India Ait Mr Greenfield went on to 
point out tint althoujih it wav po^vihle that with the spread of 
education tlie Korku would hcHome able to vurvi\e without spe- 
cial protection, \ct ‘-o far the\ had not disp|n\ed the ndnpl- 
ahihtv or encr'W i'll other ahorpunals m Berar, bein^j ncccssarilj 
inferior to the Goiul, iiui not takinj^ wiKmi'K to education He 
pointed out that the Go\erniuents of the luture mutlit not con- 
tinue the proxnnis polu\ of ■'Uhsiantial jirants for the develop- 
ment of the Mvlidint which had fieen justifnble on humanitarian 
rather on ctonomic grounds He continued — 

"The problem resolves jjv-elf into one of finance, and if 
siilnentions m the future ire Inved on the economic import- 
ance of the tract, thev will be insufiicicnt to enable the 
Korku to raise himself In education to the level of his 
nemhboiirs Moreover in the rnivatw in area his continued 
existence is not essential to am one but himself As an 
axeman, who cm si.md the climate of the forest area, he is 
of real value to sociefv , m fact ilmost irreplaceable In 
the lesc unhealtln tract'- administered In the Revenue De- 
partment his \,ilue IS m i;,'ricultunst is small, and there 
arc manv able and caiter to replace him Ills sole hope of 
survival, even if education is maile available to him, will, so 
far as at present tan be foreseen, still be m a strict applica- 
tion of flic principle of mahenabilitv of tenure 

"It is an axiom that the appomimenf to a village pre- 
dominantlv or wbollv aboriginal of n Hindu or Muli.am- 
mad.m pifel reoilis in the exploitation oppression and if 
if IS possible, the expropriation of the ahonfiinal The Mcl- 
fihal Taiuq has been excepted from the provisions of the 
Berar Patels and Patwnns Law under suh-scction (2) of sec- 
tion 1 thereof, hut the courts which deal with appointments 
arc so accustomed to think in terms of this law that they 
frcqiicntlv appiv the educational lest prescribed by rule 1 
(a) thereunder The result is the appointment of an educa- 
tionally qualified outsider Within tlic last 12 months I have 
had 2 such cases from flic Amraoti District alone ^ This 
error is particularly likclv to be committed in the villages 
which were transferred from the Mclghat Taiuq to sev'^eral 
of the plains taluqs m the year 1912 The officer making an 
appointment mav be entirely unnw'are that the village with 
which he IS dealing is one of these transferred villages and 
even if he is, it is doubtful whether the exclusion of the 
Melghat Taiuq from the operation of the law applies to vil- 
lages subsecuentlv transferred to other taluqs Section 66 
of the Berar Land Rev^enue Code has evaded the difficulty 
as it apohes to the Melghat Taiuq as constituted in the year 
1911 ’ I am of opinion that thr> Berar Patels and Patwxaris 
Law should be similarly amended^ and that it should include 
a list of such vullagcs, and that citlier a separate law should 
be drafted for the appointment of patels in the Melghat or 
that special provisions should be incorporated for them in 
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the Berar Pateli and Patwans Law If this ii done the 
opportunity should be taken to provide that an abongmal 
randidatc for a post of patwan should if educationally qua ' 
hficd be given priority over all other candidates unlets there 
are strong reasons why he should not be appointed I do 
not think it is practicable to lower the qualihcationt for 
appointments of patwaris in favour of the aboriginal as they 
are required to maintain accounts But for a patel literacy 
18 not absolutely essential and insiifence on it usually makes 
the aboriginal the prey of the more intelligent and better 
educated outsider who thus secures the appointment* In 
the Dharni tract the patels of the important village* are 
almost without exception non aboriginals In some village* 
m spite of the prescriptions in the Mdghat Manual the 

f iatcl I family is the only one m the village not aboriginal 
n at least one such village the patej is a Bania Sudi an 
appointment differ* little from appointing a wolf to guard a 
flock of sheep If the Melghat Manual is not observed now 
It IS less likely to be observed m the future and the only 
safeguard is in my opinion legislation 

One of the best educated and best aborigmak of the prov 
mce IS Mr Batu the Korku revenue inspector of Chikalda who 
has aUo been revenue inspector of Dhami and is in contact with 
all the leading Korku of the Melghat and the adjacent Damji 

f mra tract of Betul His view is that opart from considerable 
ois of land by Korku before the fast Melghat settlement there 
has since been a further loss chiefly m the Dharni tract and 
there mostly to Muslims In hi* view the restrictions on the 
alienation of abonpoal land under section 66 of the Code and 
rule 16 of page 8 of the Melghat Manual had not been uniform!) 
enforced many abongmals have not been able to bid for land 
which has been auctioned because until 1939 they had not been 
allowed to pay the auction price in instalments dcipite rule 5 
under section 53 of the Code (page 14 Melghat Manual) 

182 The position before the Nelson Settlement of 1907 — 09 
is stated in paragraph 6 of the introduction of the Melghat 
Manual — 

The fugitive nature of the cultivation had been greatly 
exaggerated cultivation was permanent aver a large area 
a lien on fallow* being retained and the idea of private 
property in land had fullv developed The yoke-rate *ys 
tern In its primitive form could baroJy be said fo exist and 
the needs of the tract had given birth to a bastard ralyatwan 
lystem Although the land in as held ostensibly on a yeariy 
occupation tenure and c\ery occupant was liable to e^t 
ment at 6 months notice the land was being dealt vmh 
cxactl> as if the occupier had the heritable transferable nfm* 
which exists in the rest of Berar l>and was h6ing sold mort 
gag^ and sublet to a great extent and a considerable ai^ 
bad been taken up b\ outside speculator* who were waiting 
their chance to got it conN cried into a valuable property 
the offortN of the nhongmalt who would become tnetr sun 
tenants In the centre of the Amner fxjrgana the abongtftflj 
hod been dltpoisesscd of hi* land by the moneylender ano 
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the Hqaor-seller, principally Bohras and Kalars from Bur- 
hanpur, and the land at the foot of the hills bordering on 
the Berar plains was almost entirely in possession of Berar 
cultivators. But elsewhere the older races still reigned 
supreme, over 50 per cent of the total occupied area being 
held by Korkus and Gonds.” 

183 The following extract from the 1925—27 Melghat Set- 
tlement Report of Mr. R. M Crofton, C I E , I.G S., indicates 
the position up to the time of his settlement: — 

‘'Taccavi and the working of the restricted tenure rules — 
The necessity for protecting aboriginal occupants in their 
transactions with the local saokar has all along been recog- 
nised in the Melghat and the abuses which at this settlement 
were found to have crept m, in the number of cases in which 
aboriginals had dc facto been ousted from their lands, not 
only m the transferred villages but also m the Melghat (nomi- 
nal aboriginal occupants were evicted from 409 acres of 
land in the Dharni area at attestation, m all cases the actual 
cultivator or lessor being the creditor), show that this neces- 
sity is a continuing one The fact also has been given full 
recognition by the Berar Legislative Committee which un- 
animously resolved to include draft clause 66 m the^ Land 
Revenue Bill, and needs no further emphasis The object of 
restricting land alienation in the Melghat is therefore to 
secure to aboriginals the retention of their ancestral acres, 
but excessive rigidity in applying the restrictions is likely 
both to defeat its object and to retard the development of 
the tract There are now a number of Korku and other 
aboriginal cultivators who advance small sums in cash and 
grain froni^ their surplus profits, and though alienations to 
non-aboriginals should rarely if ever be permitted there can 
be little, if anv objection, to the grant of permission with- 
out much detailed inquiry to aboriginals to transfer lands 
inter se All aboriginal money-lenders are, after all, pri- 
marily themselves cultivators, and the extension of their 
holdings at the expense of their less efficient and thrifty 
brethren should lead to increased agricultural efficiency in the 
taluq If this principle be followed and if liberal taccavi be 
given annually in the tract, the restriction on credit which 
may to some extent occur as a consequence of the tightening 
up of the administration of the rules in so far as the non- 
aboriginal moneylender is concerned, will not be felt It is 
especially desirable that taccavi in the form of improved seed 
should be distributed, and steps are already being taken in 
this respect If admissible, taccavi instalments should be 
recovered on 15th March, i e , midway between the khafif 
and raht instalments of land revenue These remarks apply 
with equal force to aboriginal holdings in the transferred 
Ellichpur and Akot villages, and special instructions on these 
lines to the respective Tahsildars are perhaps necessary 

‘'Residence — ^Aboriginals still shift about a good deal, 
often for very trifling causes, and one of the unsatisfactorj*^ 
features noticed at attestation was the number of cases in 
which aboriginals had left the village while retaining their 
lands in the raiyatwari, generally kept fallow, in case later 
20 
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on they might choose to return In 144 case* comprUlng 
2,609 acrei such absentee occupants were ordered either to 
transfer the land to another resident occupant or to return 
to the village or in the last resort and after due warning and 
m 93 cases were evicted It is important therefore to insist 
on the aboriginal occupant residing within cultivating dis- 
tance of his lands and this fact should be verihed annually 
during hia tours by the Tahsildar 

184 Unfortunately the settlement was effected just before 
the great agricultural depression set in 1929 and the policy of 
making good the loss of aboriginal credit involved by the res- 
tnctioni on his land tenure by means of liberal policy has not 
pro\ed practicable The Korku remains prone to shift from one 
village or one tract to another Mr Layard write* — 

I have heard of instances in which a Korku aboriginal 
occupant has left his land owing to the fact that he has not 
been able to pa\ his land revenue for two or three yean, and 
then seeks work under the Forest Department Later he 
will again return and purchase other land and possibly repeat 
the same process o\er again Aboriginal tenants also migrate 
from the Dharni tract to Burhanpur Tahsil for similar 
reasons and possibly again return later to the Dhami tract 
Perhaps the chief reason for this is the improvidence of the 
aboriginal The aboriginal is not at present a successful cul 
tivator. and he leads a hand to mouth existence^ leaving the 
land when he gets into difficulties or deaires to shift eliewnere 
Unlike the Hindu cultivator of the Berar plains the Korku 
18 not wedded to hii land and often does not mind leaving it 
Undoubtedly the cultivator m the Mclghat hag been severely 
hit b> the decline in the price of cotton It is well known 
that e\en in the comparatively favourable circurrlstances of 
the richer villages of the Berar plain the fall in the prise of 
cotton has resulted m the cultivator even m a year of good 
harvest reaping thr smallest of profits It is only nalural 
therefore that in the Melghat where the standard of cultiva 
tion II of the lowest and where the land is naturally poor the 
result of the low price of cotton is even more seriously felt 
To some extent this has been mitigated by the fact that there 
has been a lar^e swing over m the Melghat to the cultivation 
of millets This has not happened in the Berar plains to the 
tame extent because the Melghat soil ii more suitable for 
such crops I have no figures with me but imagine that it 
was only m the best day's of cotton that cotton cultivation in 
the Melghat outstripped the cultivation of other crops It 
IS interesting to note that near Dhami there was even a cotton 
ginning factory working for two or three years which came 
to gnet dircctlv the cotton boom ended 
He notes alio that owing to the volume of recent Icglilation 
controlling money lending and recovery of debtv few moneylenders 
now openly plj their trade in the Mclglnt where also there Is a 
total lack of facilities for co-operative credit Successive Tahiil 
dart and Nalb Tahtildars arc oppoted to giving out much laccavl 
because they arc painfully aware of the difficulties of recovery 
Agriculture has so slumped in the Dhami tract that one of the 
most prominent and progrcistvc cultivators m that area a 
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well known Muslim Bohia ^^entleman, owes heavy ai'i'eare of 
taccaM, which he has had lo he allowed to pay up in small annual 
instalments, the diflkul'us of recovery from small aboriginal 
occupants can therefore be well imagined Under recent Gov- 
ernment orders, Tahsildars arc held personally responsible for 
the collection of tacc.tvi loans granted by them, and it is there- 
fore not unnatural that in the circumstances prevalent in the 
Melghat they have little desire to give out large quantities of 
taccavi even under a system of joint security Incidentally 
Mr Layard consideis that it is desirable that Goveinment should 
issue special ordeis legarding the grant of taccavi m the Melghat 
and to enforce a larger standard of collection there than elsewhere 
in the province, otlienvise he cannot see how' adequate credit 
can be afforded <o the aboriginal Mr .1 K Atal, ICS, the 
Sub-divisional Officei of Ellichpur, who reported on the ex* 
propnation of Korku m the Melghat, suggested that any statistics 
of actual loss of land by Korku w’ould be misleading for three 
reasons, first the Korku’s ignorance of areas m their possession or 
in the possession of their predecessors in title, secondly, the 
inaccurate record m the revenue registers of the remote ryotwari 
villages of the figures and the caste of the occupants, and, thirdly, 
the continuing nomadic tendencies of the Korku He thought 
that one reason for these tendencies was a desiie to escape from 
land revenue, which they think to be higher m the Melghat than 
in other localities, or to escape from epidemics or unforeseen 
calamities that may have befallen their crops for a year or tw^o 
in succession He found no recent cases of Korku land passing 
to Bohra or Marwari residents of Dharrn around Dharni, but a 
much different state of affairs in the patwari circles around Baira- 
garh This was once a flourishing Korku village until a few 
Muslim merchants and moneylenders were allowed to settle 
there The village lands have completely changed hands Very 
few' Korku occupants remain and the most of their land has pass- 
ed into that of the Muslims, a few Gaoli and one or tw'o Marwari 
The alien shopkeepers and moneylenders used to advance money 
or grain in small amounts to the Korku for cultivation or for 
marriages and other social functions Each year after the cotton 
harvest these moneylenders would accept payment of interest only 
and would refuse or postpone acceptance of repaj'ment of capital 
The Korku, v/ith his usual thnftlessness, regarded this as generous 
treatment by his creditor and borrowed more and more from 
him even when he did not really need to do so This was what 
the creditor wanted, after about four to five years lending he 
suddenly pounced on to his victim and made it clear that the 
only w'ay in which he could repay hrs debt and the exorbitant 
interest was by delivering up his land Unfortunately at that 
time the revenue authorities were not enforcing the present 
restrictions of transfer of land from aboriginals to non-aboriginals 
This 18 the origin of the wealth of most of the Muslims of the 
Dharni tract, and even now, though the rules under section 66 of 
the Code are being more strictly enforced, there is some expropria- 
tion As the law now stands, it is pointed out that it is difficult to 
prevent this, if an absolute rule were inade forbidding the sale 
of Korku lard to non-abon^mals, the chief sanction for the pay- 
ment of land revenue would disappear If the Tahsildars are 
expected to recover land revenue from Korku occupants promptly. 
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tiien It li diflacult to prevent them idling the land of Korku 
defaulter® to non abongmali Almost the only pcnoni who have 
the inclination or the caih to purchoie defaulter! land are the 
Marwan and the Bohra The Tahiildars fear that they will be 
censured for bad recovery Mr Atal luggesU u the mam cauic 
of expropriation of land through sale m revenue recovery proceed 
mg! from aboriginal! to othen He hai frequently tned to make 
the local officer! get aboriginaU to bid for holding! sold for arrears 
but the aniver nas invariably been no abonginal purchaser 
available la the Chlkalda tract he says that every year 30 or 
40 holding! have had to be put to sale in only five or six of which 
did abongmals bid in the other sales the only bidders are non 
abonginals Even ''^herc attempts arc made to limit the bid* to 
abortmnals means of evading the restrictions are found by putting 
up a Dogus aboriginal purchaser Mr Atal writes — 

This bogus bidder is made to pay for the land of hli 
fellow aboriginal All other competitors are persuaded not 
to compete either by means of bribes or efse threats Being 
an aboriginal and being the only bidder the chances arc that 
the sale is knocked down in favour of this bogus bidder for 
a very low sum As the Sub-divisional Officer does not 
know m most cases whether this bidder is bogus or genuine, 
the Sub-divisional Officer taking into consideration the fact 
only that the land has passed from one aboriginal to another 
It not c^en worried over the low price fetched and confirms 
the sale The field is mutated in the name of the new pur 
chaser and in the eyes of the revenue authontie* the only 
result If that the name of one aboriginal is mutated for that 
of the other Everv one is happy as the real facts are not 
known to the higher authorities But if the real facts were 
discovered, it would come out that the bogus bidder ii merely 
a victim of the Marwan or some other well to-do and intclli 
gent non abonginal who is fully conversant with way* of 
getting round the law It docs not harm him to purchase the 
field in the name of an aboriginal who is already m his power 
on account of some old debt or some other obligations In 
any case the Marwan would have to get abonginal labour to 
cuftivutr^ his field so he doe* not see any harm m getting hi! 
bogus bidder to cultivate this new fiLld. on a system worked 
out by the non aboriginal who is behind the bogus aboriginal 
bidder 1 came across one very interesting case of this kind 
A wealthy Marwan of Dhami had had a number of Korku 
servants working for him for the last five or six years AI 
though he emphatically denied it yet I discovered that these 
servants were working m bond service Two or three of 
them were actually working and in this manner were paying 
off the debts incurred bv their parents The Marwan know 
that the revenue authorities if they discovered these fflcti. 
would take a lenous view of it He therefore has contrived 
to get roond the difficulty bv promising to forego the remain 
ing two or three year* of labour from these voung men 
provided they promise to bid for the aboriginals land during 
sale* Tbc position then Is that these poor Korkut instead 
of getting out of the clutches of their task master have sunk 
thcmsclve* In a deeper morass Though penniless they arc 
shown •! possessing good landed property Their maslcv 
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‘!.o Mr.rw tI, t^Ul in .il! tho cnpnnl niul merely peti, tlic 
KorKin {<> v orK for imn in the field' winch nrc on p.ipcr rc- 
corcitcl tn lln-ir nun n untp Init wlucii in nctunl fact belonfl to 
the .M.irv.ari I ht. <jnK ad\.inl,ipe whiih the KorKii in such 
1 ». iH- dinws 1 *. lint invicnd ol dcnipt liuuseliold duties 
ir tilt M irwjn'- homo lu n undo to woik in tlic fields 
1 hi'' one tl<. .r in*'', .ut 1 detcctud with \cr\ preni difl cult} , 

I pre^i'int, fcir to tlotlo'-t. (hesc thing's to tlio 
uAcuut .luthorit.c''. i'lit '^iii.h t\iK persoi all the c.nne and 
ire pK'fnidv i,uitt toimiion 

lix. tint t vpiinM niton Ins i^ont .ilro.idv nuith fur- 

ther than n rtilntd .»nd tint more tir.nlit stepv are needed, suth 
as the tot i) pridi’hiiioM ol tur.lier ir.imler of .iborminal lioldinjjh 
to non 5lH>ri'4ii lU. f-ptnilb the Mirv.iri, Bohn .ind I’.ith.in; 
he sueK-ts Uoihti tint rcvLiiue .iiilhoi itie"' sliouhl be enipinvered 
to .itcepi intnuni ol I ind rs\tnue troni KorKu in kind instead 
of in t ibh, lilt reLintni in Ivind heiii" loclul lor esl.ihlishinf( .i 
stviein of lir iH' titpoiv "lu.Kt tui i\ i soi'd toiild be adv.ineed to 
abori^in iB 

18^ (iomi.mntine on tin- Mr I o.ird sm‘'icsis (he (lossibi 
lit\ lint the firc'-eiu l.’iul retciiut issessinents ire toi^ hinli It 
IS noticeable irom pira"iijih LS of Mr Crofton's Settlement 
Report that the iirte't rate in the. K itkiimbh and Gaulkhera 
ficttiement proups, which comprise what has been precioiish refer- 
red to ns jhc (ihikaldn triti where the population has increased, 
are onK S annas 2 pies and b inins 1 pie, respectic el\ , whereas 
the acreaL'e rate of _sur\L\ed \ illa{*cs of the Dharm-Baiiaj,Mrir 
Mllajjes IS ]) nnnas 5 pies, and of the old \oke-rated villages of 
the l)lnrni-Baira<rr.iph .iren 6 annas 7 pies 'j'hc acreage rale of 
tenant’s rents m the Bhamsdehi lahsd of Bctul lived m ilie 1916 — 
21 sett'emeni, which remains m force, is onl\ 6 annas 10 pics 
Mr Crofton’s 'ctflement of the Melulint look pi ice in the twenties 
when the cotton boom was still at its height .ind before the great 
slump of 1929 Mr Ln}ard instances the importance of the fact 
that farming m the Melghal at the best ol time is a heart-breaking 
business and ejuotes the t.isc of a well-known Scottish lad} w’ho 
farms some 3fK) .icrcs m the Dharni tr.iet and avails herself freeh 
of the help .md .idvicc of the Agriculture Department, yet finds 
it impossible to make more than just enough to pay her land 
re\ enuc 

186 Mr Ln}ard aBo know’s cases in which aboriginals have 
purchased land in the Mclghat as bogus bidders on behalf of 
moneylenders Actually, how'cver, he says, that not very many 
sales for non-payment of land revenue take place, what happens 
in most cases is that the aboriginal occupant fails to pay land 
revenue for tw^o or three vears and then relinquishes the hold- 
ing, with the result that the land revenue arrears are remitted 
and the land classified as H class (unalienated unoccupied land 
available for agricultural purposes) Theie is already a very large 
area of H class land in the Melghat and figures of this area and 
the additions to it in the last tw^o years would, Mr Layard says, 
be instructive To make it easier for aboriginals to buy land in 
land revenue sales, Mr Lnyard passed on the 7th December 1939 
the standing order, which is reproduced as an Api>endix C to this 
Report To the best of his knowledge these directions are now 


« 
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ig Mmed out and he fitidi it difficult to lay whether It 14 po« 
3 or de«irablc to go further^ It, he thmki Mr Atal » luggca- 
i of entire prohibition of the future transfer of aboriginal 
imgs to non abongmaU were adopted Government would 
e to be prepared to forego a certain amount of land revenue 
:e much land would pass out of cultivation and the large recent 
case of H claw land would bt accentuated 

187 The order reproduced m Appendix C it on sound 
but It will need constant watching to enforce it and con 

irablc latitude to the Tahsildar of Dhami over recovery of 
i revenue in that tract from true aboriginals Judgmg from 
fact that Gaoli are mentioned as frequent bidders when Korku 
li are auctioned for arrears it seems somewhat doubtful 
ither Ggoli are nghtly notified os a backward caste under 
lon 66 of the Code Thej arc generally diitmguishable from 
•gmi aboriginal Gowan ana wc have alreai^ noted 
Mainpnce s comment that the Gaoh in the Morsi Taluq are 
i Maratba stock raisers not needing protection At least a 
cter measure of protection seems necessary for the true abon 
al — Gond Pardhan Korku Bhil Nahal Moghia Bhula and 
wan than for Gaolan Gaoh and Bonjari it is difficult to 
Icrstand the reason for protection of Gosai at all The adop- 

I of Mr Atal & suggestion in fa\our of true aboriginals only 
ecommended So far moreover as preference in auctions to 
irig^als 18 concerned rules 3 and 4 of the former rules on 
e ^ of Mr Crofton s Settlement Report seem preferable to 
j 4 of the present rules under section 53 in chapter H of the 
Ighot Manual 

188 To sum up. the mam causes of such loss as now goes on 
iic Melghat arc sales for arrears of land revenue and the opera 

II of moneylenders which though no longer as potent a 
se as before the Nelson settlement continue to some extent 
is desirable to go slow o\er recovery of land revenue and 
:avi in this tract and to re-examinc the assessment of aboriginal 
dings m the Dhami Baimwrh groups (an> reduction however 
luld be con 1 led to true abongmali) The complete prohibi 
Q of transfer of aboriginal land (i e the land of true abonginaif) 
aon abonginals should be tried in the Dharni tract If a B>stcm 
pTun depots be instituted for financing agriculture in the 
:lghat taceavi should onl> be granted in kind and recovered in 
a and recovery of land revenue arrears in kind might also be 
TTiittible where it is necessary to build up or replenish gram 
cki but only from true abonginals and in the more highly 
ssed villages of the Dharni Bairagarh tract 

189 Even with this the mam problem of the Melghat ryot 
'I areas will remain the expansion and stabilization of cultiva 
a The Dhami tract would be an ideal area for a large scale 
lerimcnt in teaching of agriralturc and for uplift activities 
all other notion building departments under special staff con 
itratcd in the area somewhat on the lines of the Piparla 
icriment for a period of ten >ears 

190 Enquiries were made into the conditions in the remote 
Irt of the Melghat taluq but disclosed no particular cause for 
lon 
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CHAPTER VI.— VILLAGE OFFICERS IN 
ABORIGINAL TRACTS 


* Munro’s film comictiCn thnt one e^stnijal of good 

Go\eTnmcnt in India was to incKc ilic fullest use of thcMndigcnous agencies 
alreadv tn hand, the Mllago headman, the Milage accountant, the village 
u Uchm-in and tlit village panenavat ” 

Sir Franlv Novee, rev cwmg Dr K V V Sastrds The Alunro bjstcm 
of liutish btaLcmanship in li dm in PuLlic Administration, Volume 
X\TII, page 148 


191 This subject is given a chapter of its own because of 
the importance in my view of securing that so far as possible 
aboriginals are managed through their own fellow-tribesmen 
The matter has been touched upon and to some extent anticipat- 
ed in previous chapters reference may be made to paragraph 25 
describing the mismanagement of aboriginal villages in^ Saugor 
district by agents of the Daga family , to the account in para- 
graphs 3o-39 of the way in which non-aboriginal patwaris, patels 
and malguzars deprived Mandla aboriginals of their best lands , 
to the various notes in paragraphs 57 to 69 on transfers of land 
m villages of Chhindwara Tahsil , to the account in paragraphs 108 
to 115 of the thekad'nj and system in Drug District 

to the discussion in paragraph 132 of the gradual buying out of 
non-aboriginal proprietors of aboriginal villages, and to the 
discussion m paragraphs 153-154 of the leasing of villages 
These references relate to the problem in the Central Provinces 
References relevant to the problem m Berar are the summary 
m paragraph 158 of Mr Greenfield’s recommendation of legisla- 
tion to secure priority for aboriginals in appointments of village 
officers, Mr Mamprice’s report reproduced in paragraph 169 with 
Its instances of the acquisition of the patclki of aboriginal vil- 
lages by non-aborigmals , and, above all, the last quotation in 
paragraph 181 from the 1935 memorandum in which Mr Green- 
field recommended the amendment of the Berar Patels and Pat- 
waris Law or the promulgation of a separate law for the appoint- 
ment of patels m the Melghat giving priority to aboriginal can- 
didates ’ 


192 In most of the aboriginal tracts of the Central Provinces 
the position is that the malguzar is a non-aborigmal and gene- 
rally an absentee, who manages his villages through agents 
The agents often do not reside on the spot Therefore, in order 
to comply with the Muqaddam Rules under the Central Prov- 
inces Land Revenue Act, he has to appoint for each village or 
group of villages a miiqaddam-gumashta described in section 190 
(2) of the Land Revenue Act as an “agent, to be approved by 
A Revenue Officer not below the rank of Tahsildar, who shall 
be called the muoaddam-gumashta, to perform the duties of 
muqaddam” , this is unnecessary if the village is uninhabited or 
in any village specifically exempted by the Deputy Commissioner 
The duties of inuqaddam-gumashta are the same as those of the 
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qaddam and there \i a list o£ them at page* 106-~U4-A of 
lume I of the Central Province* Revenue Manual a hit lo 
uidable that necdlcb* to say most of it* content* are neglected 
the average underpaid and illiterate villager* put in as miiqad 
n gumashta of aboriginal villagei for abicntce landlord* On 
average remuneration which theie men get it would be 
illv impOMible to expect them to comply atrictly with thi* 
t li«t of charitable lanitary police educational and other 
rk* to which the landlord generally adds aisittance in the col 
:ion of rent and grazing due* from the villagers 

193 My general \iew in this matter ii foreihadowed in j>ara 
ph 29 of my published Mandia Notes^ where I obterved that 
erallv ipeaklng all influential abongmal* avoid the pott of 
qadaam gunuwnta where the malguzar it a Hindu or Musum 
entee because the remuneration is *o *mall and »o irregularly 
d and the work lo considerable and I luggeited that they 
uld be appointed by Government on a fixed remuneration to 
recovered from the maJguzar* It it obvious that if there u 
be effective control of village sanitation crime and general 
aagement or any real agency tor mfluencing the villager* in the 
action of improved agriculture and betterment generally t 

only be through an effective village headman with pernapi 
:ime revived informal council* of village elders or panchayat* 
he gumashta is a man of no influence merely a drudge appoint 
a* a tervant of the abientee landlord on a starvation wage 
Q he will be usele** for these purposes In 50 predominantly 
irimnal village* of the Bithli tract of Baiharj potwan circle* 

I 19 to 26 1 found for example that m 23 village* the land 
I resided and was the working mtiqaddam (15 Powar 1 Bania 
Lunbi and S Gond) and that in the other 27 village* where 
landlord was an absentee Hindu (Powar 15. Bania 9 and 
lar 3) 26 of the 27 men appointed ai mtiqaddam gmnaxhta 
their behalf were aboriginals on cash remunerations varying 
na Rs 3 to Rs 32 a year or were remunerated by rent free land 
ying from 12 to 36 acres in area or were paid m kind three 
indj of nee a year Every one of thc«e was a man of straw 
h no influence over hii rellow tribesmen and quite useles* 
reforo as on agency m any scheme of betterment or reviving 
lal institutions 

194 To get more complete information on this point by 
wcT* to questions 15 to 17 of my second questionnaire I atked 
• Deputy Commiisioncrs of 11 selected districts to select typlral 
as of about SO malguzan villages and report how many of the 
■gaddatn and gumashta were abonginal* of the chief tribe of 
! village bow many jfiimajhta had been appointed by the 
iqaddavi under section 190 (2) of the Land Revenue Act and 
tv many by Rc\enue Officers under section 190 (4) owdnc to the 
•ure of the muijaddatn to appoint an agent within a reasonable 
»e They were asked also to report the averaj^ rcmuncra 
n in cadi land and Kind of gumos/iffl appointed (1) by the 
<naddcin and (2) b> RcNcnue Officers whether thc> reived 
:ir remuneration regularly how man> aboriginal mvoaddom 
\ gumashta were real tribal headmen or persons of influence 
i how man> were insignificant persons of no local influence 
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whether difficulty was experienced in getting good ahorlglnsil 
gumashta because of the low remuneration and the amount of 
work involved, and how far Revenue Officers were insisting on 
the observance by the Diuqcddam of new Muqaddam Rule VI (2) 
that in villages in which aboriginals predominate no person who 
IS not an aboriginal shall be appointed gumashia unless the Reve- 
nue Officer IS satisfied that no suitable aboriginal is available 
Finally I asked for their opinion on the possibility of creating 
muqaddani circles under Muqaddam Rule II of three or foui vil- 
lages in aboriginal areas where individual villages are so small 
that the^'rcmuneration is inadequate To the provision in 
Muqaddam Rule VI that aboriginals should normally be appoint- 
ed gumashta in aboriginal areas, a reference has been made before 
in the discussion of the possibilit> of expropriating non-abonginal 
malguzars in paragraph 132 Unfortunately it is only the gumashta 
to whom this reservation applies, so that even in an aboriginal 
village where aboriginal tenants predominate, and a share of the 
proprietary rights is still held by an aboriginal, the latter has 
no right of priority over the other co-sharers in appointments 
of Jamhardar or muqaddam There is no real reason why a 
non-abonginal malguzar or lamhaidar, even if he resides m an 
aboriginal village, should be ex officio muqaddam or why it 
should not be possible so to amend the Land Revenue Act or the 
rules thereunder as to provide that the muqaddam must be an 
aboriginal in villages with a large -aboriginal majority of inhabit- 
ants 


195 The replies to the questionnaire were somewhat meagre 
in the sense that they confined themselves almost purely to 
figures without drawing inference^ from them or commenting on 
them The replies disclosed that in about 1,950 villages examin- 
ed there were 763 aboriginal muqaddam-gurnashta and about 217 
resident aboriginal muqaddam It is claimed that the new rule 
18 followed almost everywhere, so that presumably the numerous 
non-aboriginal gumashta were appointed before the new rule 
came into force The remunerations vary immensely In Rai- 
pur District, -where the question was examined m Sihawa Circle, 
the Khakori tract of Mahasamund Tahsil, 13 villager of Baloda 
Bazar Tahsil and all the 83 villages of Fingeshwar Zamindan, 
cash remuneration varying from Rs 12 to Rs 19 per annum with 
or without land varying from three-fourths of an acre to 4 acres 
of rice land In the Sihawa circle some gumashta are paid 10 
khandi of nee per annum In the Panabaras zamindan of Drug 
no cash payments are recorded, but rent-free land is given to 
the gumashta varying from 5 to 30 acres m area In the Sahas- 
pur-Lohara Zamindan of Drug the gumashta receives either cash 
varying from Rs 8 to Rs 10 or four or five acres rent-free land 
In Baihar Tahsil m Balaghat District the remuneration is Rs 8 
cash or about 24 acres of dty cultivation rent-free, or three khandi 
of grain In Jubbulpore District in the Barwara circle of Mur- 
wara Tahsil the average remuneration is only Rs 5 cash and in 
50 aboriginal villages of Jubbulpore tahsil Rs 4 In 'Hoshang- 
abad District m Narsinghpur Sub-division the gumashta gets an 
average cash payment of Rs 7 or -11 acres rent-free land, in 
Sohagpur Tahsil in 35 villages the average cash remuneration 
is Rs 16, while some had 8 acres rent-free land and a few 

21 
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4 maundi of wheat a year valued at Ri 36, id Hoihan^abad 
lahitl the average cash remuneration is Re 8 and rent free land 
4 acres In Mandla Distnct in 47 \illa'»ea examined m Niwas, 
those paid in cash had an average remuneration of^Rt 7 and 
those m rent free land land asteised to Rs 6 or Ri 7 In the 
Padlia circle of Hanud Tahtil of Nimar abonginal gumashta had 
an average cash remuneration of Ri 20 or a rent free land hold 
mg of 18 3 acres In Chhmdwara District m Sauiar Tahsil the 
average remuneration was Rs 8.2*0 cash or Ri 14 worth of gram 
m Chhmdwara Tahiil the cash remuneration varied from 
Rt 7-44) to Rs 12 and the a\crage rent free holding ^vas 6^ 
acres in Amarwara Tahsil cash remunerations were only Rs 4 
or Rs 5 and those paid by rent free holdings had areas assessed 
at from Rs 8 to Rs 10 in Sconi Tahsil cash remunerations 
averaged Rs 9 and about 10 per cent of the gmnashta had also 
some rent free land in Lakhnadon Tahsil the remuneration is 
either Rs 5 cash or about 9 acres of land In Betul District in 
Bhainsdehi Tah&il aboriginal gumashta received Rs 15 m cash or 
10 acres rent free land, and in Betul Tahsil Rs 12*8-0 cash 
Lastly m Chanda District m 48 villages un the north of Garchiroli 
there were 44 abonginal g^mmshta of whom 16 had an average 
cash remuneration of Rs 6 12 an average rent free holding of 
10 acres and the rest worked for no remuneration at all Almost 
every distnct reported that practically none of the ginnashta were 
real tribal village headmen or men of any influence There were 
some exceptions notably in the Sihawa circle of Raipur the 
Chanda zamindans and Balaghat and Hoshangabad TahsiU but 
of all the 763 gitmashta only 168 were said to be men of Influence 
Only 8 of all tnc guviothta had had to be appointed by a Revenue 
Ofilcer under section 190 (4) It ii alleg^ that the gumashta 
receive their remunerations regularly except m Mandla Chanda 
and parts of Chhmdwara thou^ this is stated with some hesita 
tion in Balaghat and Betul My own experience in each district 
where I have served is that remuneration is paid very irregularly 
As however all the districts but Jubbulpore and Chhmdwara 
report that there is no difficultj in securing aboriginal gumashta 
on the present remuneration perhaps remunerations are suffi 
cicnt to attract the t>’pc of hireling whom the average muqaddam 
appoints as his agent There is not a single diitnct which reports 
that it has eipenmcnted with grouping of Milages for the appoint 
ment of muqaddam and the general trend of opinion is against 
the experiment on the ground that Milages are so far opart or 
so split up into separate hamlets m abonginal arc^ that the 
system would not work This is not convincing Kotwors in 
abonginal areas arc frequently appointed for groups of villages 
Patwans cverv where work for groups of villages and in the abori 
glnol tracts of Baitar and Hyderabad States I ha\o seen head 
men or patch working for chuters of hamlets nominally constitut 
ing one revenue Milage The mom point however is that the 
remunerations at prcicnt oflcrcd arc far too low to attract people 
who could rcawnably be expected to fulfil the many duties im 
posed under the Land Rc\cnue Act on the mttqaddaiu or to 
become true Milage headmen The Rajaboran estate in the south 
of llardaTahnl belonging to the Uadhaswamt Sitsangh Sabha of 
Agra shows what an enlightened landlord wnuld do by pa>»ng 
Rs 75 per annum to its Gond and Korku gumaihta 
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196 The only interesting comments on the question come 
from Mr Hyde, Deputy Commitsioner of Mandla — 

"There is a high proportion of Gonds, Baigas, etc . 
amongst the mwiqaddams and guuiashtas although there are 
many cases of gnmashta-muqaddams being nothing more than 
a malguzar's agent or petty servant who may be of any caste 
and IS possibly an outsider The remuneration of the 
giimaslitas is generally extremely small and they are not 
regularly paid Only a day or two ago the muqaddam of 
Nana, near Shahpur, complained to me that the absentee 
malguzar had given him no remuneration for three years 
In this village where the rental collection amounted to 
Rs 261 his remuneration was only Rs 6 a year and* he did 
not even get it This case is quite typical It is naturally 
difficult to get good aboriginal gumashtas in these circum- 
stances In many villages the muqaddam’ s work is heavy, 
especially where roads or tracks intersect or where there are 
no other villages within easy distance In villages of this 
' kind officials almost invariably have to halt and the demands 
for rasad supplies are consequently excessive It is almost 
impossible to avoid this on account of the distances, the 
^ relatively few negotiable routes and big blocks of forests If 
" one marches along the south of the district one has to halt 
at certain villages, e g , Chara, Gwara, Masna The Baiga 
gumashta-muqaddam of the last named village told me he 
wanted to resign His remuneration was clearly insufficient 
and I told him I would get it raised He retorted that this 
would be no good as it would all be eaten up Officials of 
everj^ grade were constantly halting at his village and the un- 
fortunate man was always having to produce rations 
Although most superior officials down to the grade of sub- 
inspector and revenue inspector paid for what they received, 
vaccinators, constables, forest guards, etc , did not I have 
issued a strict departmental order about this but in any event 
the work of the muqaddam, in such a village is bound to be 
heavy and unpopular 

It is frequently impossible to get a satisfactory muqaddam 
in .nany villages and it will often be found that the man 
appointed is insignificant and of no local influence Abori- 
ginal raiyatwari patels who are substantially remunerated by 
two to three annas in the rupee of land revenue are gene- 
rally persons of better influence and standing I think it is 
necessary to fix, by law, a minimum rate of remuneration 
for a malguzari village muqaddam, and strict check should be 
kept with regard to payment A malguzar might be requir- 
ed to certify m writing each year that he had paid the amount 
to the muqaddam ” 

197 The contrast between the aboriginal patel of a raiyat- 
wari village and the aboriginal muqaddam-gumashta of neighbour- 
ing malguzari villages is indeed striking The former is a true 
leader of his village the latter is the drudge of the malguzar and 
the touring subordinate The Chhattisgarh districts failed to 
respond to mv reouest for a special report on the working of the 
survivals of the old gaontwh system under which the gaonUa 
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wai really a hereditary village officer at explained by Mr Will* 
in his Biiatpur Zammdans Settlement Report^ but unfortunately 
this point has been overlooked m all the replies 

198 The problem ii how to make the true tribal headman 
the person wielding the authority of the inuqaddam in the 
village First of all he must get a reasonable remuneration 
secondly he must have security of tenure thirdly he must not 
suffer from the h^gar of Government or zamindan officials and 
fourthly he should be appointed by Government on a remunera 
tion filed by GovemmenL As the remuneration will have to 
be paid by the propnetors the sj^tem of grouping villages seems 
essential and might well be tried as an experiment Expen 
ence elsewhere has shown that for the contentment betterment 
and sounder administration of aboriginal areas it ii esientiaf 
to work through the abonginal leaders They also should con 
trol the recovery of rent and the acceptance of luirenderi grant 
of new lands and the hke Perhaps it would be difficult to give 
them these lambordan pov^ers after so many years of these powers 
being exercised by non aboriginal malguzars m this prcrvincc but 
at least vnigaddom powers should go to them It is interesting 
to note that m Chapter IV of its Report the Sambalpur Land 
Laws Committee Orissa 1939 recommends the abolition of 
the lamhardan system and its replacement by collecting agents 
appointed by the Deputy Comrait&ioner for every village to col 
lect rent on a xommisiion basis to be paid into the treasury m 
the case of ryotwan villager and to the propnetors m the case 
of raalguzari villages, the agent to ho remunerated by 10 per 
cent of the actual collections up to 75 per cent of the demand 
12i per cent of actual collections above 75 per cent and up to 
90 per cent and 15 per cent of actual collection above 90 per 
cent In fact the proposal amounts to the appointment of patels 
in malfluzan villages In this proposal there arc the germs of 
a solution of this problem of village management m abonginal 
malguiari \ illages without the more drastic step of buymg up 
the non abonginal malguzar the taking away from him of the 
powers of collection v/ould transform him into a rent receiver 
and manager of his home farm while the rent collector who 
would normally be an abonginal patcl would gradually de\elop 
into the position of a true Milage headman in Milage manage- 
ment 

199 In Berar It ii important to insist upon the aboriginal 
patels in aboriginal tracts The quotation from Mr Greenfield s 
1935 memonndum in paragraph 181 summonses wlnt is ncccs 
sary in thcJMeljjhat I suggest onl> that the policy of aboriginal 
patels for aboriginal Milages should be extended bejond the 
confines of the Mclghat Mr Mmnpncc s enquiry m Mow 
shorn something of the ronscnuenccs r f haMng non aboriginal 
patch and pntunris in Cnnd Milages lie observes— 

Practic Ilf all the Gond Milages ore non trvfan Go\ 
ernnent \ilHgcs The paid nt lea<l should be a rc^id 
ent Gond hut T found instead that moncj lenders from 
the hig mIHcc^ hid taken both the land ond their 
patelkl from the Gondi (c g Karli and Bliiolundi) or that 
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oulside Kunbi were working {e g , Kumdara, Karwar, Ganesh- 
pur, Ambhori), and in no single case did the patwan live" 
m a purely Gond village, while thei'e was no Gond patwan 
in the taluqa This has now been lo some extent remedied, 
but still I have only been able to appoint one Gond patwan 
(Nathu Manglaji to Wai Khurd, etc ) and many of the Gond 
patels are not fully qualified educationally, owing to their 
poverty and the lack of an accessible school Though the 
villages are non-'^atan, the Gonds usually have their recog- 
nised leader or Mahajan and recogftise his family as the 
rightful patelki family Indeed they are very conservative 
I recently dismissed the non-resident patwan of Jamgaon 
and four other Gond yillages, who by cheating three vir- 
tually illiterate Gond patels had defalcated Rs 626, but when 
I wished to appoint a resident M'ahar patwan, the Gond 
protested violently that they wanted a caste Hindu patwan 
in spite of their bad experience Emoluments in these vil- 
lages with poor soil being 5 per cent of the land revenue 
assessment are quite inadequate, ranging from Rs 16 to- 
about Rs 40 usually, while the outside qabzcdars give more 
trouble in land revenue recovery, and a few journeys to the 
Tahsili with remittances swallow up all the patel's emolu- 
ments ” 

It IS obviously desirable that where there are no 'watandan rights 
to be considered in appointments of village officers, the Sub- 
divisional Officer should be free to appoint aboriginals when 
they are available, and it is not necessary to insist upon the 
same degree of educational qualifications for aboriginal patels as 
for others No list of non-^ii^atandan villages is kept and the 
Berar Patels and Patwaris Law does not deal clearly with appoint- 
ment of village officers in such villages So far there has been 
rigorous insistence on the educational qualifications required 
by rule 1 of the rules under the law, and appellate courts have 
held that only in the most exceptional circumstances can these 
qualifications be waived The emoluments to village officers 
are fixed by Appendix B attached to the law Government has 
from time to time considered the question of varying the scale, 
and at one time compensatory allowances were fixed m certain 
villages to bring the remuneration up to a reasonable minimum, 
but under the Commissioner’s order all these allowances Avere 
abolished a few years ago There are not many villages m which 
the remuneration is less than a minimum of Rs 240 But 
Mr Layard observes that such cases naturally exist m the^smaller 
villages Though the prestige of the patella frequently makes 
up, m the opinion of the patel, for the smallness of the remunera- 
tion in comparison to the woik to be done, I agree, however. 
With Mr Mainpnce’s further recommendation that — 

“The process of replacing non-residents and outsiders 
with resident Gond patels and paPvans should be continued, 
and the Sub-divisional Officer should keep a list of such 
villages and of suitable aboriginals It will not be possible 
immediately to provide Gond patwaris everywhere, but 
Mahars can be appointed There are sufficient educated 
aboriginals for patelhis, but the great drawback is that the 
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cmolumenti alone are quite jniufficient to tupport a patel 
entirely and a patwan needs about tix villages to have an 
adequate circle The remedies are the fixing of a mini 
mum scale for \illage ofRcerB independent of the land rev 
enue demand or the grant of waste or vimn lands to them 
A minimum scale would be Rs 60 for patels and Rs 200 
for patwani At Mehedri the kamdar Mahar gets Rs 96 
and has an inom held while the patel alio a Mahar gets 
Rs 16 per annum It is ridiculous to expect a man with 
these low emoluments to furnish security which ii now 
demanded from all Government patels and patwant 
It will be necessary alto to depart in appointing successors to 
non aboriginal patels of aboriginal villages from the principle 
laid down in the published ruling no 63 dated September 1931 
of the Governor m Council m Dhondu Mahadeo Nikhade v 
Afo/iomuifld Abdul Gajur that in selecting a succ^sor to a non 
V)atandan patel preference should be given to the heirs of the 
last incumbent if they are qualihed 

CHAPTER VII —DEBT 

It imat be recognized th*t tto T\or»t policy tontrdi debt U to 

ignore it md do nothing 

(Report of the Royml CotnnixZMon on AgncuJturo in Indii ) 

200 Closely allied to the question of loss of land and work 
mg with It in a vicious circle is the question of abongmal delit 
The aboriginal population increases and there are more mouths 
to be fed from the produce of the same holding or m good times 
the general scale of social expenditure on weddings and other 
ceremonies increases and monev Is borrowed at excessive interest 
which cannot be met from the produce of the holding The 
debt increases and soon the cultivator not only hands over part 
of his land but alio pledges the labour of himself or his ion or 
his \ounger brother to his creditor and all the while the burden 
of the d^t gets swollen by preposterous interest charges beyond 
his understanding or his capacity of ultimate repa>mcnt If on 
a father i death a holding otherwise economic has to he divided 
up amongst ions the same course follows as the families of the 
two ions cannot carri their livelihood from a holding which for 
mcrly supported one famil> onI> Or again a trfl\elling pedlar 
of cloth or trinkets offers his wares to the aboriginal on credit 
and the aboriginal soon 6ndi that the interest on these petty 
transactions eweifs after a few \cart to incredible demands 
Studies of agricultural indebtedness whether b> the Banking 
Cnquirv Committee or m Settlement Reports have concentrated 
generally speaking on the problem of debt in the more open and 
twltcr ac\ eloped areas and there it a tendenej to assume that 
debt is negligible amongst the ahoninnnls^ Thus the ProMncial 
Banking F nquity Committee of 1029 V) sneaking on page 693 of 
Volume 11 of its Report of Clilnndwara District states that it did 
not think it necessary to make an tnlcnsi\c Pimc\ of atij of the 
more jungU \illnccre where the people depend tor their main 
Icnance on precarious lodon and LutU crops and forest produce 
such as mahua because there the ahonuinals ln\c practicall) no 
credit and as a rule are not indebted being primanlj forest 
dwellers rather than cultivators 



201 In the present enquiry similarly the Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Bctul has opined that aboriginal debt is generally far 
less than that of other people and that its effects are exaggciated, 
on tour he had always been sui prised to find how few of the 
aboriginals he questioned were in debt except where there was 
a co-opera ti\c society, when ns a rule all the members were hope- 
lessly insolved He admitted also that several aboriginals were 
in arrears of taccavi, but suggested that there was little debt owed 
by aboriginals to private individuals The account of loss of 
land in his district given in paragraphs 47 to 51 above gives an 
entirely different picture, and the following up of some of the cases 
in which aboriginal tenants had lost their land to moneylenders 
and others might have changed his mind The two Chairmen of 
the Debt Conciliation Boards which worked in Betul District had 
a different experience Mr R D Beohar, Extra-Assistant Com- 
missioner, writes that though the aboriginal tribes resemble the 
lower castes in being victims of social customs, improvidence 
and the vagaries of the seasons, and therefore in debt, yet they 
differ from them by being so utterly illiterate that no one is so 
easily duped by moneylenders, even now many Gonds cannot 
count beyond 20 and almost all aboriginals accept their liability 
for debts alleged by moneylenders to have been incurred by their 
fathers or even ancestors, without question The particular 
points which Mr Beohar noted amongst the aboriginals of Betul 
and Nagpur Districts were — 

(1) ^that' they were generally exploited by moneylenders, 

, landlords and others; 

(2) that they were subject to usurious rates of interest vary- 

ing from 2 per cent a month to 4 pice per rupee 
per month, two pice being considered an ordinary 
rate, while for grain loans they had to pay 25 or 
51 per cent, 

(3) the moneylenders never keep correct accounts or ex- 

plain them to their debtors and every kind of mani- 
pulation of accounts is common , 

(4) until the Land Alienation Act came to save what was 

left, aboriginals had lost great numbers of villages, 

(5) if aboriginals are not so universally in debt as others, 

yet the debt incidence is high enough, probably 30 
out of every 100 being in debt and owing from 20 
to 40 times their rent, and 

(6) many an aboriginal migrates from his fields and his 

village through fear of the consequences of his 
indebtedness 

202 Mr C J R Naidu, Extra-Assistant Commissioner, the 
other Chairman, noted that the Betul Gond is born a debtor and 
16 always in debt even though his family is a self-contained unit 
producing almost all its needs and supplementing its crops in 
hard years with roots and fruits They are ignorant and lack 
foresight and thrift If a Gond borrows Rs 10, he signs for 
Rs 20 and the creditor never takes less than 20 per cent interest 
The Gond is quite unable to check the simplest account Every 
year the creditor takes his debtors’ ’produce from^ the threshing- 
floors before they can carry it home, and he credits the value of 
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the pf6duce so remo\ed only against aLCUmulated mtcreit and 
rarely if ever against principal The Gond toon defaulti ovei 
mtcreflt if his crops fail or for other reasons and the debt of a 
debtor rapidly accumulates The Gond s high sense of honour 
over repayment persists but the usurious interest make* it ira 
possible for him to clear himself, he ha* the same sense of 
honour even m the man> cases where debt ii ancestral and the 
preicnt debtor has never personally borro^ved a pie Manv 
Goods he observes are losing tlicir holdings to mon^lender* 
and becoming sub tenants of their lands or forming them as hire^ 
labourers of their new owners 


203 The Deputy Commissioner nevertheless thought that 
any measures for protecting aboriginal debtors should be opposed 
as being grandmotherly and savouring of class discriramation 
In the Yeotraal district also it has been seen that aboriginal 
tenants are steadily losmg their land There has not been a verv 
detailed es:amiDation of the reasons or the extent of abonmnal 
debt m that district As more than one of the extracts from 
reports recorded from other districts and quoted in this Chapter 
will show and as any one who has tried making investigations 
of any kind amongst aboriginals knows well it is not easy to get 
on aDoriginal to talk freely on short notice about his intimate 
concerns whether they be details of his family or hii tribal orga 
nisation or his j-eligton or what touch him even more intimately 
hiB relations with the so/nilar or moneylender the sole source 
from which he can hope to obtain money at short notice for hit 
cultivation for bullocks for a wedding or for payment of a fine 
or for any other cause The Yeotmal report however sa^ested 
that the problem of aboriginal debt was not very senous In 
the Kmwat range the Deputy Commissioner questioned an 
atsembly of Andh Kolam and Banjam Even this meeting pro- 
duced tne following three instances — 

tl) An Andh borrowed Rs 100 from one Mahadu Akolkar 
of Bhawani on an interest of Rs 25 per annum to defray the 
expenses of hit second marriage Rs 50 of this he spent on 
the mamarc feast to his caste fellowij and Rs 50 in provid 
mg clothes t his bride and her relations Apart from such 
payment as he received for forest departmental work his 
annual income from agriculture appeared to be Ri 61 


(2) Another aboriginal had inherited a debt of Rs 60 from 
his father and had borrowed Rs 20 on hii own some 20 

ago and was still making pajments to the sohukar Ho 
claimed to have paid to the sahukar Bhiku Morwari ot 

Bhawani Rs '^0 cash ns well as a cart load of cotton and 

10 maunds of juar and stated that he had still to pay him 
Rs 175 He turthcr said he had no receipt for any of hi* 
payments nor had he ever heard about the Debt Conciliation 
Boa^ or the Debt Relief Court 

(3) Another man had borrowed Rs 4S for which he 

pledged tolas of stiver and one tola of gold with Bhiku 

chand sahuhar of Bhawani he had not received any receipt 

for the silver and gold 


The Deputy Conimisiioncr rocognucs however (hot if Ilitterate 
aborigmaU like ihoe arc to he saved from the clutches of the 
moneylender they must be provided with authentic receipts for 
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all payments and transactions m the few villages with schools 
the school-teacher, he thought, could help as he generally found 
him to be held in respect by the village elders, while revenue and 
police officers should take action against moneylenders who do 
not give receipts He noted that action was clearly necessary for 
giving publicity amongst the local aboriginals to the provisions 
of the Central Provinces Relief of Indebtedness Act, 1939, al- 
though when the debts are veiy small. Debt Relief Courts cannot 
themselves do anything to improve the position He thought 
that the real necessity was “executive action” against the more 
unscrupulous type of moneylenders 

204 The time at my disposal for touring in connection with 
this enquiry has made it impossible to undertake any personal 
detailed survey of aboriginal debt I must let extracts from 
various district reports speak for themselves In the previous 
Chapters the notes on different districts and quotations from the 
district reports have already made much mention of the ways of 
moneylenders , attention is drawn to the quotations from Mr 
R C V P Noronha’s Saugor report in paragraphs 23 to 29 and 
from Mr A N Jafri’s Bilaspur report in paragraph 103 

205 The first" extract is from the final report of Rai Sahib 
N P Shrivastav, now Deputy Secretary to the Provincial Gov- 
ernment in the Revenue Department, on the working of the 
Chhindwara Debt Conciliation Board In this report, written in 
June 1938, he devoted a special section to aboriginal indebted- 
ness This related to a district bordering on Betul, where the 
Deputy Commissioner thought that the aboriginal debt was not 
much of a problem The extract has been slightly edited — 

“As the aboriginals form one-third of the total agriculturists 
residing in Chhindwara and Amarwara Tahsils, separate statistics 
are given here of their indebtedness as revealed before the Board 


Total number of cases instituted and disposed * 1,206 

Amount involved — 

According to debtors Rs 5,77,064 

Accordmg to creditors R*? 7,55,677 

(b) Cases dismissed under section 7, Debt Conciliation Act 1 17 

Amount involved, according to creditors Rs 67,946 


N B — Of these 98 cases involving an amount of Rs 55,419 were dismissed in 
default of the applicants on account of settlement outside the Board 

(c) Cases dismissed under section 14, Debt Conciliation Act 79 

where no amicable settlement was possible 

Amount involved, according to creditors Rs 84,51 1 

(d) Cases settled under section 12(1), Debt Conciliation Act 1,010 

Amount mvolved, according to creditors Rs 6,03,220 

Amount due to the creditors who have conciliated their Rs 5,75,196 
claims 

Amount remitted • Rs 3,79,763 

The remission works out to 64 per cent in round figures, 

22 
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The analvsis of 1^9 claimB conciliated m thete 1 010 case 
letlled before the Board ii as followi — 


Nsturt of cltimi 

Number of 

Amount 

mvotvod 

Amount 
at which 


clsimi 

according to 

conciliated 



crodkon 


CD 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 



Hi 

Ra. 


29 

82 755 

40 872 

D«creea inchidim n>ortgige rial™ 

70 

10912 

4 612 

ClsiCQs fax pOQdiag civil ttuts mctudlng 

187 

13 715 

5 890 

mortg*gw 



Other rlinra 

U63 

4 67 814 

1 44 129 

Tot«l 

1 549 

5 75 196 

I 95303 


Section 15 (1) Debt Conctliation Act — Penalty certtfi 
cates — 'la 106 caiCB 294 claims involving an amount of 
Ri 47^18 were penalixcd under section 15 (1) Debt Conci 
llation Act at the creditors would not agree to conciliate, 
J^tilicatton oj the Central Provinces Land Alienation 
Act — ^This Board devoted particular attention to the indcbt 
edneti of the aboriginals who approached U scrutiny of the 
statements of accounts filed by tlieir creditors showed that in 
secured claims the mortgage was invariably by conditional 
sale and the creditors would not agree to leave any property 
for the maintenance of the debtors The Government was 
therefore moved to extend the application of the Land Alie- 
nation Act to the whole of the old Chhindwara district in 
stead of as before to the Jagln This took effect on 

the 25th November 1956 and had a \ery salutary effect in 
bringing about conciliation of secured claims the land of 
about 100 Gond proprietors has been saved 


A few striking aboriginal cases arc quoted here — 

Case no 1898 qf 1935-36 (debts of an occupancy ten 
ant) — The Gond debtor had only occupancy land rental 
Rs 2L and three pairs of plough bullocks Hu total debts 
were Rs 5 045 due to three creditoa on six different claims 
The principal creditors were two Kalar brothers and the mal 
gusar of the ncighbounng village of Dongria Thcir claim 
came to Rs XAT&HAi on a civil court decree dated July 7th 
19^ for 1371 plus Ri 2 956^-0 on a bond (within Ural 
tation) dated the 5th March 1931 for Rs 2 400 principal 
renewed on old accounts and a bond again of the same date 
(March 5th 1931) for Rs 145 principal (within limitation) 
purporting to have been adv’anced in cash total Rs 4 OSS 
The transaction was a very old one dating back to 1905 when 
the applicant s father took the original loan of Ri 200 (pur 
poic not known) and from then till 1931 eleven new bonds 
were executed each purporting to be for a new cash loan 
and not mentioning the old accounts During (his Interval 
thf debtor paid Rs 600 by talc of property on June 27th 
1^> and made over before an informal panch3>at 28 cattle 
valued at Rs 700 In 1931 He oUo fcawd all hli land to the 
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creditors for two years, which represents at least Rs 200 lease- 
money These payments were admitted by the creditors, 
and during the life-time of the applicant’s father there must 
have been some other repayments But even the admitted 
repayments came to Rs 1,'500, yet still a debt of Rs 4,085 
was outstanding against' the debtor These details were taken 
from the actual bonds, which the chairman secured from the 
creditors, though they gave out publicly for income-tax pur- 
poses that they did not maintain any regular account books 

“The liability of Rs 4,035 on the three claims including 
the decretal amount of Rs 1,128-7-0 due to Ramdas and 
brothers was conciliated by the Board at Rs 180 payable m 
10 years at Rs 18 a year free of all future interest This is 
not all There were still two other creditors for Rs 960 on 
three claims and they were penalized under section 15 (1) of 
the Debt Conciliation Act postponing recovery during the 
subsistence of the agreement in the case on account of their 
obstinate attitude 

"Case no _ 3519 of 1935-36 (debts of a Mokasdar, i c , an 
inferior proprietor) — The debtor was an inferior proprietor 
of four villages {hamiljama Rs 550) and had also some sir 
and khiidkaslit land, his yearly net income was estimated at 
Rs 1,000 He owed six creditors on eight different claims a 
sum of Rs 20,563-3-0 Decretal claims amounting to 
Rs 15,728-4-0 were conciliated at Rs 3,250 payable m equated 
instalments over a period ot 11 years The mortgage claim of 
Rs 2,000 due to the superior proprietor was conciliated at 
Rs 1,800 payable in 12 years at Rs 150 a year free of all 
future interest The remaining claims amounting to 
Rs 2,837-15-0 were conciliated at Rs 700 payable in 10 years 
Thus the total yearly instalment fixed was Rs 550, and the 
first year’s instalment has been paid The debtor comes from 
the jagirs and was protected by the Land Alienation Act, or 
else he would have been nowhere long ago The origin of 
his various debts is not known definitely, but it is believed 
that the figures multiplied on sal sawat interest (25 per 
cent per annum) on small amounts taken originally mostly for 
unproductive purposes 

"Case no 3473 of 1935-36 (debts of a Gond Jagirdar) — 
The debtor was the Jagirdar of Bhardagarh, a jagir consisting 
of 39 villages and paving Rs 375 takoli to Government 
annually The total debts of the Jagirdar were Rs 46,889, 
including five decretal claims amounting to Rs 34,341 and 
carrying interest at 6 per cent per annum These liabilities 
were conciliated by the Board at Rs 23,300 payable in nine 
years free of all future interest by yearly instalments of about 
Rs 2,500, the first year’s instalment has been already paid 
The origin of these debts is buried in oblivion, but it is 
suspected that they were mostly small sums borrowed for 
non-agricultural or ceremonial purposes, which mounted up 
on successive statements of account which were never care- 
fully scrutinized by the jagirdar 

“Such cases are probably of the extreme type, but illus- 
trate the appalling rapacity of some moneylenders, and the 
improvidence of aboriginal debtors The average bad or 


\ 
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^ debtor come to Ri 400 or 

Rt ^ a comparatively very high figure as the ordinary 
(jond cultivator m the Jagir* poisesfles about 20 acrei of 
occi^ancy land barra m soil clamfication aisetaed from 
j ° ' rental The vicioui circle of abonginal indebt 

eane#8 begun with the neceisity of borrowing to finance a 
or a marriage in the fami/y The uiual sol sowot 
(25 per cent) interest at compound rate with half yearly or 
yearly rests soon tends to Increase the volume of debt des- 
pite the debtor handing over all hii surplus produce or e^trx 
cattle to his creditor each year The pnncipal can never be 
liquidated on account of the heavy interest charges and the 
poor state of cultivation Periodically the bond ii renewed 
on accounts made up by the creditor and unintelligible to 
the illiterate and ignorant Gond who can scarcely count 
beyond 8 or 9 Thus the debt is perpetuated from genera 
tion to generation and leaves the aboriginal debtor in a ifoufi^ 
of despond In about half of the cases before the Board the 
aboriginal debtor was ready to swear: (and there is every 
reason to believe him) that he personally had never taken 
any cash loan and that the whole debt had come down to 
him from his ancestors or had originated from an advance of 
m khandi or two of kadon at the time of a marriage and had 
been repaid many times over 

If the origin of aboriginal indebtedness is soaal neces- 
sity its volume is certainly due to the creditor s way of deal 
mg The creditors of the aboriginals are mostly Kalar and 
T^i and their Gond clients are often like wax in their hands 
They live m market villages on the boundary of the Jagin. 
and their profession is half shop keeper half lender and 
wholly usurer They advance a loan to an aboriginal as an 
investment and their one idea is to keep it going perpetually 
after collecting ns much towards interest charges as possible 
in the sh^mc of produce direct from the threshing floor at 
harvest They manage to get the bond renewed periodically 
through the help of a packed panefw^at of their hangers on 
and never lose an opportunity of ramifying their accounts by 
splitting the unpaid interest charges into separate documents 
so that in 10 years the Gond debtor finds himielf m the 
meshes of a bond a promissory note and a khata gram 
account, a regular spiocr i web Much of this debt m the 
jagin will never be repaid but the sahukar s gidd pro quo h 
that without the trouble of cultivation he gets the fruits of 
the land ... , 

In the khalsa area the petty abonginal cultivator « ne^ 
of a loan is used by the malgurar to enchain him In bond 
sla\ery The amount is advanced on the stipulation that a 
man of the family will repaj the annual interest charges by 
working as a whole-time labourer on a remuneration of 
Rs 30 to Rs 40 a year The conditions of service arc so 
strict that the debtor or his adult son can n^cr ba\e the 
whole of his remuneration credited to him at the end of the 
year At the beginning of the rains the banaliya as the 
labourer is called must ha\e an advance of grain from his 
employer to feed himself as his women folk cannot then get 
agricultural labour and the family stock of gram ii exhausted 
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'inis gives the creditor an opportunity to ramify the accounts, 
and cases came before this Board in which the original debt 
of Rs 100 had risen to Rs 300 or Rs 400 in the creditor’s 
current accounts, though for the last several years the debtor 
or one of his sons had been continually working for him 
Once in debt, no wonder the aboriginal always finds himself 
in debt 

“Debts of this type are seldom taken by a creditor to the 
civil court, except occasionally to coerce a refractory Gond 
who evades renewal of the bond The lesson is soon taught, 
as an aboriginal cannot prove repayments m the civil court 
for want of receipts, and as soon as a creditor attaches pro- 
perty or cattle under a warrant m execution of his decree, the 
Gond judgment-debtor, to avoid further harassment, acqui- 
esces in the execution of n fresh bond to adjust the decretal 
amount Special efforts were made by the Board to drag 
such debts into the light of day, and with great difficulty the 
creditors were persuaded to extricate the aboriginal appli- 
cants' Trom the whirlpool of chronic indebtedness A few 
creditors m the Jagirs did not resppnd to inducements to 
terminate their investments in this way, and acquiesced in the 
issue of a penalty certificate by the Board under section 15 (1), 
Debt Conciliation Act, in the hope that their client’s future 
need of a loan would soon drive him back into their clutches 
“It is obvious that the accumulation of old debts m 
primitive communities is made possible on the one hand by 
the reluctance of the debtor to go to the insolvency court, 
and on the other hand by the creditor’s greater power of 
winning his point by haling the debtor to the civil court 
Because of his ignorance and illiteracy an aboriginal from the 
Jagirs, who knows very little of the outside world, cannot 
survive the legal doctrine of the sanctity of contract as 
enforceable in the present day If the law goes against him 
in the court, equity ought to come to his rescue and enable 
him to pay off the decrees by instalments within his paying 
capacity Some civil courts m this district have started the 
practice of awarding easy instalments under section 11 of the 
Central Provinces Moneylenders Act But a very liberal 
interpretation is required for aboriginal debtors paying Rs 6 
rental or less, so as to bring the instalments strictly within 
their paying capacity, even it the satisfaction of the decree is 
thereby extended over the best part of a century 

“Even'so the battle is by no means won With the conti- 
nued slump of prices the aboriginal is once more in the grip 
of necessity, and in the past it was necessity, social or eco- 
nomic, that led to his exploitation at the hands of his village 
sahukar ” 

206 Next let us take extracts relating to a district on the 
other side of BetuI, the Amraoti district of Berar, of which the 
Morsi and the Melghat taluqs borde- on Betul District The 
first extract is from Mr Mampnce’s report on the aboriginal 
problem in Morsi Taluq This extract raises prominently the 
question of bond-service, already mentioned incidentally in the 
previous chapters, and the subject of the following chapter The 
references to it, however, in the extracts in this chapter arc not 
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out of place as they show the intimate connection between bond 
•crvice and the problem of cheap credit for aboriginaU — 

Vffbt —Debt hat csuted all tbtt lots of i^d by abon 
miMli who are practically all illiterate and improvident 
They eaiily fell into the handi of the monwlenderi who 
advanced them small mras for wedding and cultivation pur 
pose*, or for marriages and drink and did not preu for 
repayment but allowed the interest to mount up before 
getting a mortgage or promiuory note Owing to hu 
Ignorance dlitcracy and pressing need of money the abon 
gmal was willing to put hu thumb mark on any document 
placed before him without realising itf contents Even to 
day I found that the prevailing rate of interest at Ganeshpur 
Pimgn and Dasur near Ambaoa was din (50 per cent in 4 — 6 
months) while m all other village* loan* were given on sstcai 
(or 25 per cent at cotton harvest) At such rate* loans if 
not repaid immediately soon mount up to fantaitic figure* 
and the loss of land is certain Moreover moneylenders often 
did not enter repayments especiallv repayments in kind m 
their account booki Many Gondi now indebted do not 
know what the ongmal sum borrowed by their father or 
grand father was and often a minor or a widow is saddled 
with an ancestral debt of which they knew nothing One 
Rhura Gond of l^taur told me that he borrowed Ri 10 and 
repaid Rs 80 and still has to pay Rs 600 in Debt Concilia 
tion Board last* of Rs 25 for 24 years Fakirya Patel of Jam 
jjaon inherited a debt from hu father on the Utter s death 
in 1910 for which he gave a promuio^ note for Rt 1 500 and 
although ho hat repaid about Rs 15 OlK) m land and cash and 
produce hu remaining field* are now mortgaged for Ri 4,500 
to the same whuhar Bv transfer of decree* and by refusing 
to receive money the sanukar forces the debtor to default 
and then obtain* hii land through the Civil Court* I en 
quired thoroughb into a number of debt* owed by obonginals 
and m almost all cases I found that small original loans had 


been many times multiplied and, in spite of repayment of 
10 or 20 times the ongmal lum the tahnkar had fihally dc' 
cidcd to foreclose ano take the land for himself 

Debt Condhation Boerd and Debt Relief Court ^Aborl 
glnali who went to the Debt Conciliation Board got nothing 
but harm, and even in the absence of receipts ana document 
aiy cMclence of repayments they would ha\e got much more 
amantage in the Debt Relief Court All the Gondi of 
PimpaUgad went to the Debt Conciliation Board One 
Tuku Gond took Rs 300 m cash for hi* wedding 45 year* 
ago from Bhikulal Marwadi and repaid R* 3 000 in a^ but 
Bhikulal still bad a mortgage on hu field for Rs 4 000 in 
1930 and this he then transferred to Bajirao Patel Tuku 
went to the Debt Connliation Board and now hat to pay 
annual instalments of Rs 30 for 13 year* In order to pay 
thcfc kiiti one of hu sons will tene Bajirao tor 13 year* as a 
saldar (farm labourer) without payment but Bajirao ha* not 
granted an>thing m writing to show that the instalments ha\c 
been paid TTic instalments fixed arc so high that they can 
onlj be discharged b\ a member of the debtor s family sctv 
ing the creditor At Salnur two Gond* complained fhst 
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they could hardlv nay the instalments, as they were so high 
Hitherto no Gond has gone to (he Debt Relief Court owing 
to Ignorance and lack of money to pursue the case Nearly 
all the Gonds owning land of any value arc hopelessly in- 
volved, and, owing to the lack of documentary evidence and 
the fact that the •iahiika) never gives them receipts, resort 
to (he Civil Court may lead to more harm than good I 
attempted some conciliation by executive pressure, but with- 
out great success, because no ’>ahukai could forego money 
or land which he thought he could easily get through the 
Civil Courts in course of time 

“Roud-sc/iucc and uwniage — Taking service, as a saldar 
in order to obtain ready cash for marriages ana to a lesser 
extent to repay debts is quite frequent among the aboriginals 
of the taluq An ordinary Gond lessee or small occupant re- 
quires about Rs. 60 and two hhandi of jtiar for his marriage, 
and even labourers require nearly as much, while the leading 
Gonds spend up to Rs ISO To get Rs 60 cash they general- 
ly serve for two years, very often without any written iiaiikar- 
nama The custom of the bridegroom seiAung his prospec- 
tive parents for some years is now dying out, and most Gonds 
sen^e any local moneylender An ordinary saldar gets Rs 40 
to Rs^ 60 yearly wages and if he takes them m grain gets more 
than in cash Marriage expenditure has considerably dimi- 
nished Child-marnage is oractically unknown and many 
Gonds have to wait till quite a late age to marry, because 
they cannot get the necessary cash sooner Sakri Gond of 
Pimpalgad has 7 sons who are marrying in turn, eldest first, 
and it takes the 7 brothers about 2 years to raise sufficient 
cash for one of them to marry This system of bond-service 
is not altogether a bad one, as it enables Gonds to obtain 
cash and repay debts which they could not do otherwise ” 

207 The next extract is from the report of Mr J K Atal, 

I C S , on the aboriginal problem in Melghat Taluq — 

“At Kusumkot also a number of aboriginals had entered 
into ‘bond-service’ m order to pay off the debts of their 
parents As far as I could gather, there is no prevalent rate 
of interest on such loans or advances It depends entirely 
on the whims and fancies of the cunning moneylender and the 
intelligence or stupidity of his poor aboriginal victim Bania 
saohars generally charge anything from SO per cent to 100 per 
cent interest, whilst Pathans take anything up to 300 per cent 
interest I am afraid that as far as the aboriginal debts are 
concerned, the maximum rate of interest fixed by the Money- 
lenders’ Act seldom applies To begin with, the aboriginal 
does not know that he has a legal remedy against his creditor 
for charging more than 12 per cent interest In the second 
place even if he realises that he has legal remedies, he seldom 
avails himself of them for fear that his creditor may never 
advance him any future loan or by some underhand dealing 
may deprive him of all his worldly possessions At Bhokar- 
bardi I looked into a complaint that a registered moneylender 
at Dharni had been charging 50 per cent interest When 
I brought the aboriginal complainant and the saokar face to 
face, the wretched aboriginal was frightened out of his life 
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year t iftrvicc with Nahnj Motiram was transferred to Panat 
ai a bhagta to pay off the loan This man Parsat give* Moti 
ram a maund of gram each month m heu of food and also 
annually three seers of salt and pepper, and three paUis of 
puliCj a blanket a dhoti and a turban Rupees twenty of the 
principal is being adjusted per annum in lieu of wages 

If we take Ri 30 as the fair rate of wages the interest 
comes to about 30 per cent per annum in this case This rate 
was stated to be quite common in this area Higher rates 
of interest at 50 per cent termed derhi (one and half time) and 
100 per cent termed dmm (double) are also known 

209 Bond service enters also into the following extracts from 
the report of Mr R C V P Noronha ICS on the aboriginals 
of the Kesli area of Rehh Tahsil in the Saugo^ district — 

Broadly speaking I found two classes of abongmals 
those who were in debt and those who had been bankrupted 
No Gond can ever be a capitalist even as re^rds working 
capital for if he has money he does not work till it ii spent 
and his time preference curve is so steep that practically any 
rate of mtereit is acceptable To illuitrnte this latter point 
it IS customary for Banias to bnng gtir for barter during the 
present season The Gond has no money but the Bania is 
willing to give him a piece of gur worth about 2\ pice for 
as much grass os he can cut in a day The value ot tne grass 
IS four or five annas The Gond could of course cut it 
himself sell it and then they buy the giir but he cannot wait 
so long 

It is therefore inc\ itable that he should be In debt I 
have secured some iBgures during my tour and more could 
be got from the Debt Conciliation Board records But there 
are a number of reasons why much reliance cannot be placed 
on them 

(1) The Gond or Bhoi docs not know the extent of hti 

debts 

(2) Before the Debt Conahation Board only those debts for 

T^hlch the creditor is not alrcadj holding land arc 

produced 

(3) Even if he knows he is reluctant to tell being sick of 

questions uuestions questions 
We as Government Officers have been asking him 
questions since wc took his land and nothing that he can 
sec has come of them 

I took the step of discussing debt m general for several 
minutes and then caiuall> asking a few people about theirs 
The figures I hn>c arc not aNcrages but thc> arc general!) re 
prescntatiNc of each village although I ha\c called them a\cr 
ages in the remarks column of the abstract appended Thc) 
show that 12 Milages out of 22 were hca%lly burdened Sk 
villages were bankrubt On(> four finandall) sound and <hc> 
will probabl) go thc wa> of the rest In the not so distant 
future 

Thc causes of rural indebtedness have been anab-xed so 
often that I do not propose to repeat (hem I shad deal onb 
with certain aspects of the matter 
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‘‘Taccavj — Two facts are clear — 

(a) Taccavi has been used in an infinitesimal number of 
cases for agricultural purposes Usually it goes either 
on paying the Bania — if he presses or on rent arrears, 
Or on khmk, daily subsistence From what I have 
seen I am strongly against the granting of cash taccavi 
to aboriginals Seed loans should be granted in 
kind The ordinary complaint is that the distribut- 
ing centres are too far away , the obvious answer is to 
have more distributing centres, and this should not 
be either expensive or difficult, if the Agricultural 
Department are willing to tour more and to tour in 
more discomfort (<? g , the rainy season) 
ib) There is an appreciable difference between the taccavi 
figure at the treasury and the actual amount that 
gets to the Gond or Bhoi I realise the gravity of 
this accusation, and I realise too the difficulty of get- 
ting evidence (to my cost) But I am convinced it 
is true The aboriginal gets Rs 25 and the entry 
against his name is Rs 50 and so he has to pay back 
Rs 50 He merely considers the difference as an 
increase in the rate of interest and pays, or tries to 
Cash taccavi should not be granted 

“77ie Bama — No aboriginal (again I generalize) is cap- 
able of paying debts with interest He has never succeeded 
in understanding the function of interest He pays and pays 
and pays, and in ^ite of it all the Bania gets his cattle and 
house and land The extension of the Land Alienation Act 
to this area would be a help but not very much of a help 
As I have pointed out the Bania as often as not gets the land 
after surrender which his exactions have forced on the ten- 
ant He does not get it directly The aboriginal could be 
helped by decreeing that no non-aborigmal should be entered 
as the sub-tenant of an aboriginal without the consent of a 
Revenue Officer This would be a check on the fraudulent 
sub-tenancies noted above, but (a) it would be difficult to 
prevent de facto though not de jure sub-tenancies, since the 
aboriginal would, I am sure, be easily intimidated or cajoled 
into letting the Bania cultivate without protesting, and (b) 
fake sub-tenancies could be arranged through unscrupulous 
aboriginals 

“The aboriginal cannot exist without the loan of working 
capital , he must borrow this If the Bania is not to lend it, 
the State must But if the State lends it, the State should 
possess means to see that its loans are properly utilised The 
nun.uer of aboriginals in ih's district is not very large The 
existing machinery is capable of supplying men for the pur- 
pose For instance, the Agricultural Department staff pos- 
sibly with some expansion could provide men whose chief 
duty it would be to guard the aboriginal’s interests They 
would work under the Sub-divisional Officer, whose job it 
would be to check their activities periodically I am aware, 
again, of the danger of speculation, but with care, and proner 
control it should not be very grave I understand something 
of the kind is being tried in the United Provinces 



or R« 10 ton of Farka of Khandanwadi borrowed 

Ri 10 from Warlu KnJar of Ahin four yean ago He aaid 
that the fint and tecond year he paid two khandi of gram 
each at interest but last ^ear hit cropi failed and he could 
not pay anything He will be unable to pay anything thit 
rar alto and ii not lure whether the sahukar will now demand 
from him 8 or 10 khandt of paddy next year Viwa ton of 
Irpa of Pokht borrowed Ri 5 from ArkanpalH Ramayva 
of Indaram iix yean ago but hat paid nothing to far and the 
Maria elders were of opinion that he ii now a ruined man 
at the sahuhar s claims must have rwollen coniiderably They 
taid that if Vij^ wai unable to repay the debts in hit lifetime 
his tons would be morally bound to repay it Bodi ton of 
Warn of Irakdummc borrowed Rt ^ from Laxromarayan 
sahukar of Echh ten years ago for hit marriage. So far he 
hat given the sahukar 4^ khandi of paddy but hai not been 
able to repay the original loan and is not sure what extra 
quantity of grain the sahukar will demand towards interest 
Masa son of Anji^ of Batan fundi, borrowed Rs 12 from 
Rajmobad of Ahin sbr or seven years ago He said that 
he had lucceeded m repaving the amount but hat ttill to 
pay eight khandt of gram at intercit According to him at 
ne could not give any grain latt year on account of the crop 
failure he will have to pay much more now at the rate of 
intcrett would be doubled 

It will be teen that a real neceiiity in thit tract is to 
have an agenev for advancing small loani particularly seed 
loam to the Maria Taccavi hat leldora been given in the 
zamindan tracts on the aitumption that the eamindar it 
tuppoied to look after the needt of hit tenantt So far 
however I have not come across a tingle tenant who has 
been lupplied teed on loan by the zaralndar In fact the 
Kalars of Ahin Echh and a few other centres seem to be the 
only creditor! of the Maria and their terras are tiraply ihock 
mg An average Mana it too ignorant to know anything 
about debt 'conciliation and the debt relief legiilation and 
in fact in tome caiet where I tried to explain them thcie 
facilities 1 was surprised to find that they were not very 
much impressed m fact the older men went to the extent 
of saying that if any of them borrowed any money he and 
hit heirs were bound to repay it and the Idea of getting debti 
written off did not teem to appeal to them Naturally there- 
fore the unicrupuloui monej lender hat a happy hunting 
ground among theie timple people 

* * * * 

Bhamragarh Lahiri tract — ^Thc tract north and west of 
Bhamragarh within a radius of about 10 to 15 mile* it In 
habited not only b> Mana but alio by Gond and Tcli The 
iix impKJrtant Milages in v,hich the Tcli Influence Is itrong 
are Mallamp 9 dur Lahirl Kukameta Dodrai Arewada. and 
Midadanaili Some of the Tell arc well to-do and have found 
the calling of a sahukar scry profitable 

Although the Tell arc financially well off the Maria and 
the Gond ore no better off than their kinsmen In the easicrn 
tract! alreadj viiitcd by me they have fallen Into fhe cluichc* 




Fig 10 Bhamragarh, confluence of Parlakota and Indrawati rivers 




of the moneylenders by borrowing small seed loans Here 
also these seed loans proved almost impossible to repay 
Kumaram Dasru and Vinka Gatte Gond of Hindawada to- 
gether borrowed eight kiiro of paddy to eat many years ago. 
They have already given the sahiikar 32 kuro of dhan and 
one bullock, and are told that they have to pay up the interest 
m time and the debt had therefore increased Dasru, son 
of Jangalu Maria, of Hindawada, borrowed Rs 20 three years 
ago to pay arrears of rent The rate of interest charged by 
his sahttkar, Nayan Podahvar Kalar of Ahiri, is one rupee 
and ten paih of paddy annually He has not been able to 
repay his loan fully and said that he is giving six kuro and 
tl^’^o path of paddy annually to his sakukat Dodke Mukad- 
dam, son of Lachmma Gond of Hindawada, borrowed one 
gudda (eight kuro) of paddy many years ago for food , he has 
already given his sahukor Rs 2 in ca^^h and one goat and the 
balance now claimed is 20 gudda (160 kuro) of paddy Sa- 
dhamki Tanu, son of Lalu Gond, borrowed Rs. 7 ten years 
ago from Sambhyya Kalar of Rchli for p'^ving rent, he has 
already paid Rs 5-8-0 cash and 15 gudda (120 kuro) of paddy , 
and the balance to be paid is Re 1-8-0 cash and five gudda 
of paddy 

“At Hindawada, I was told that the moneylenders habitu- 
ally molest the villagers for payment of their debts This is 
now a cognizable offence under the Debtors’ Protection Act, 
and the matter should be brought to the notice of the District 
Superintendent of Police so that the touring police officers 
may be asked to look into the matter when they tour in these 
backward tracts and take action against these unscrupulous 
moneylenders An ignorant Maria or Gond cannot be ex- 
pected to go to the police station-house at Etapalli at a 
distance of 50 miles or more to complain about his harass- 
ment by moneylenders 

y- ^ TT ^ 

“Kuvakodt Hill Marta tract — The manner m which the 
cultivation is managed is briefly as follows — 

“Each penda is cut by a number of villagers with the ap- 
proval of the Gaita, and the portion cut by each of them is 
roughly marked Help is taken from village people who are 
ready to give help and at harvest the produce is div ded 
amongst the different shareholders , those who helped to clear 
the penda are also given part of the produce In spme cases 
the produce of a number of penda is divided by the elders 
and the Gaita amongst those who cleared the penda and 
helped in clearing it, in watching and fencing the crop^ A 
share sufficient for their maintenance is ^also given 
to the old and feeble villagers The Gaita rnakes 
the payment to the kamdat for the whole of his village 
and takes a corresponding share for this purpose from the 
different penda A Hill Maria village, therefore, is a rernark- 
able institution run on co-operative principles, and it is 
surprising how these people living far off in the hills and 
cut off from the rest of the civilized world manage themselves 
m so exemplary a manner 
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M68l valuable atsiitance wai given by Mf Dharamrao Bh^ang 
rao, M L A the Zammdar of Ahin who himielf ii a Go^ 
Mr De«ai writing in February 1936 naid that most of the tran»- 
Qctions between credilori and moneylenders and Mam had been 
found to be gram transactions as the Maria was still so backward 
that he was more accustomed to barter than to cash and obtained 
all his wants of cloth salt tobacco^ liquor and hired bullocks by 
pa>meat m grain The conciliation proceedings indicated the 
need of gram exchange depots at \arious centres to save the 
Maria from being deceiced b> the sahuhar and gram dealers of 
Ahin and AllapaTli The Zammdar then agreed to open a depot 
at Ahin and at other centres m the zomindan but this recom 
mendation seems to ha\e been lost si^t of It ii m any case 
probable that at least to begin with suA gram depots should be 
under government management Mr N S Verma s final report 
on the working of the voluntary Debt Conciliation Board states 
that when the Board first started itg work it was very difficult to 
get any applications from the Maria on the contrary at the out 
set the Board was presented with a sheaf of applications bearing 
hundreds of debtors thumb marks requesting it not to interfere 
between them and their creditors as otherwise it would be diffi 
cult for them to get loans in future In the end the Board by 
persistence secured 778 applications A further difficulty was that 
the mother tongue of the moneylenders was Telugu while many 
of the debtors spoke onl^ Maria Gondi and of the members of 
the Board only the Zammdar knew Gondi The report quotes 
certain examples of typical debt Here are two typical 
examples — 

(1) In case no 410 Atn^ha Aavatya oj ludaram \ Doha 
Btja Mana oj koreli the former gave the latter a bullock on 
hire, 16 >cars back Two gtdha of dhati or R& 4 the usual 
fee tor this purpose was charged The debtor went on pav 
mg one kJianJt of dhau or Ri 5 a year for 12 years Then 
the accounts were examined in 1932 and the Maria still found 
to be owing as man\ as 140 khaudt 700) of dlian to the 
creditor With further interest at ^ per cent compound 
per annum the creditor s claim now stood at the exorbitant 
amount of 464 hhattdt or Rs 2J20 rather a high price for 
the hire of a tingle bullock Lord I inlithgow the new 
Viceroy paid onl> Ri 400 each for the two prize bulls he 
purchased recently for the benefit of the Delhi rjots 

(2) In cate no 271 the father of Bubya Maria of Nahen 
borrowed y eight gidUa of dhan or Rs 16 from Rama>'>Ti 
ao/mfrar of Indaram just a quarter of a ccntur> back Baba s 
father died last >ear and ii said to ha\c paid to the sahitkar 
in all 21 khandt and 270 gidha of dhan and fe\cn bullocks, 
or property worth Rs 750 Of tins the creditor hlmselr 
admits having rccci\cd 270 guJIta and two bullocks, or articles 
worth Rs 60O '^ct In this paradise of monc> lender* Bubya 
Maria the son of an unfortunate father has still to pav 
Ramiya xahtdar of Indaram no let* tinn 130 gidha or Rs 2w 
worth of dhan 

Such treatment wa*. not confined to Maria debtors but klmilar 
cases arc quoted in the report of transactions between mone> 
tenders and members of good Telugu cultoating castes like 
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Kapewar The report comments on the staggering figures of debt 
which these Telugu moneylenders work out, even though they 
calculate at 50 per cent compound interest There was one case 
in which a Kapewar at Echh a few years previously borrowed 
Rs 32 to finance a wedding and had repaid Rs 20, but was shown 
in the Echli sahukars books as now owing Rs 17,519 The 
report obseives that the sahukais perfectly realised that the ave- 
rage debtor is not worth more than Rs 20, yet seem to take an 
almost childish delight m swelling up their accounts to enormous 
sums which even in their fondest dreams they can never hope 
to realise The result was that the reductions made in the 
moneylenders’ claims were drastic, m 472 cases the money- 
lenders’ claims totalled Rs 2,33,300 but were reduced with the 
consent of the parties to Rs 7,286 or about 3 per cent, and instal- 
ments varying in number from two to six were fixed averaging 
about 1 25 times the debtors’ annual actual rent Unfortunately, 
however, the proceedings were voluntary and were not followed 
up by provision of alternative sources of credit, nor was anything 
done to stop or regulate the activities of the moneylenders It 
was hardly surprising therefore that Mr J D Kerawala found 
so much debt during his tour four years later and that there is 
no mention m his report of the working of the former Debt 
Conciliation Board 

212 The last two extracts descriptive of debt generally and 
the economic position of the aboriginal come from paragraphs 19 
to 31 and 46 to 50 of Messrs R C V P Noronha, ICS, and 
K B Lall, ICS, on the Raipur zamindaris under Court of 
Wards , the intervening paragraphs have already been quoted in 
the notes on loss of land in Raipur District in paragraph 94 

General Economic Condition 

“19 The staple food-gram is rice, which yields in the 
flatter areas 10 — 15 fold and in the more broken jungle tracts 
5 — 8 fold The money crops are til, sarson, linseed and the 
millet called madia or goto ^ 

“20 The original method of the aboriginal cultivator 
would appear to have been to sow his dahi land with ‘harinw’ 
dhan This was reaped in August Some of it, sown with 
kodo {hosna) was reaped in July 'MaV dhan was sown in 
the ordinary fields, about one month in the hot weather he 
lived on mahua, shikar, etc This was 30 years ago, Mr 
Noronha has^met the same <5tor\ in Suarmar, Kauria and 
Nawagarh, and it seems true It is clear that this scheme 
docs not require /i’/muaif loans No doubt existed, but ^^c 
think this was partly due to the absence of lenders 

“21 Now dahi has ceased as far as the Gonds and 
Bhunjivas are concerned .md the yield has diminished (dahi 
yields 25—40 fold) Improved communications hn\e brought 
the lender The aboriginal is indebted, and his indebtedness 
bound to increase with time 

^Madia or goto — Eleustne corocatta 
maintenance^ feeding 
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22 Below ii the budget of a typical well oS Gond m 
the Sihawa tract (Dhamtan Tahiil) He has 35 acrei ot 
occupancy land — 


Incorne— 


OultuTii 90 hhandt 

Ri 

a, p 


Sub-rent for 4 *cre» 
Expenditure — 

0 

6 8 

yj khoTtdi 

Rent 

10 

8 0 

54 khandu 

Khawm (mchidm^ co«t> and 

2 (gwa*) 

40 khatidi 

tervnnt*) 

Seed md mtcTe*t~ 



17 hkamit 

Clothe* 

16 

0 0 

74 hkaml, 

Salt vegetable* etc. 

15 

0 0 

71 hfuaait 


Total 


77 hhantU 


He has to pay the wages of casual labour and crarmg due* 
His present debt is 10 khandt at 40 per cent ft katna per 
khandi) But he makes an incidental income from the sale 
of jungle produce live stock and from the labour of bis two 
sons who are saort]hta On the whole he manage* to make 
both ends meet and considers himself very well off 


23 These and other budgets appended arc \ery rough 
and read> accounts It is impossible to get exact or even 
complete figures from abongines 1 doubt whether the 2 
gara of khai^ai above will cover servants etc e\en if they 
live with the master This Gond belongs to village ^la 
bahra Sihawa tract (Dhamtan Tahsil khalsa) Mr Noronha 
did not take his name because he found people uere more 
likel> to speak the truth if their names were not taken 
otherwise they got scared of consequences 


24 No 2 ii from village Katanpali (Kauria Estate) 
He has 6 acres of occupanc> land — 


Eipentc* — 

Rent 

OtTO leed 2 

Khmai (inchidiag co«t of cmsinl Icttc Uboor) 9 fJiattii 
Clothe* 

Veaettble*. oil wh »pk*i etc, 

Cormmit»tion 
TtUi teed 5 katha 
Arttitdt 1 hathm 
Mofiio 1 hatha 


Tool 


loconie — 

Outturn 15 Wtnidi 
Ten d*T» InbocT 
TiHi Ahhandt 
Afojto, 3 Wojfcii 
ArmnJt 10 hatha 


Total 


R* *. 


0 

6 

4 

0 

18 

0 

5 

0 

15 

0 

0 

8 

1 

12 

0 

3 

0 

3 

46 


30 

0 

1 

4 

8 

0 

12 

0 

3 

6 


54 to 


No debt 

This IS typical of a poor aboriginal peasant m a jungle tract 

Garj mrttut of c*r*citr t xora - 20 WWi «nd I katS\ 

I paSi. A of padJr welch* 9 U 
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*‘25 Xo 3 .1 {n}uhh%j) n{ {J)c Oriyn Gond. 

He hvt*. in Mtui.MMon, nnd Ii.ik nhout U) Mlljirc-s under him 
(BuuSr i*X iv !'^\rh / Muuul.iri)— 




u. 

I 



pi 

tS 

O \ n 1 5 


h) 

0 

H > if ^ ' in hu! 

\ uf 4 

IJ" 

0 

I ^ r r^ u 5 / ^ r 

> pin food 



HU v!rr* i vo ^ of \uh \ 




nV\ : ^ ^ n lu* 


17 

0 

7 ^ to ^ on i* iT 


3 

0 

rV 


?> 

n 


« % 

50 

0 


lotd 

2 > ) 

UUpl 'Ctiurnts 



— 

— of In r* *itocK 




iri |ro?n )n*; 

Inco nc™ 



<n fi held ) 

Out^n 7 r r 




r:r<' etc 


iM 

n 

Tcr'^, etc 


2(» 

i) 


* ^r» » 0 

III'; ^iirphi^^ i*- therefore i» Ict''! R*; 13J-^0 per innum. and 
Mr \j)r(»nln thinks he nnkts about l\s 30 net out of liis 
inontv trops 

“26 W'e eontiude tint witii nornn! expenses ilic tenant 
tan toinfori.ibh m.iKe lioth ends meet On the other hand, 
It has hstonie ticar that in ire is where inone> lenders exist, 
indebtedness is huth It has lieen su'^i^citcd tint the reason 
|s to be soue'ht in tlu iimii le\el of extraordmars expenses, 
ehiclR ninrn life In Sauitor Hisinct Mr Noronha found 
this to be tine But here wo do not tliink lint nnrriat?c or 
otiicr eercinonies iceount for the nbori/iinai’s indebtedness 
We ha\c indcpcndentR iincsiignled numerous (.ases m each 
of tlic IvStafes, ind to us it seems that the uihul(u pla>s a 
minor pirt except ^\llerc borrowing from him has alrcnd\ be- 
come a hibif A Gond weddmu costs about Rs 80, .i Kamar 
weddinjf about Rs 10 to Rs_ IS ind a Blniipoa wcddinji about 
Rs *10 The Gond saxes SO to 7S per cent of the cost from 
current x car’s monc\ crops In smiplx cutting down his 
hlur^ai and clothes expenses 1 lie rest is contributed by 
relations nho mil be repaid as their similar need arises, and 
who will change no interest, whatever the time taken for re- 
payment If anxlhinfi is borrowed from^thc <;alitiLar it is 
an 'nsiunificant amount, not more than 2S per cent, and is 
returned inside a xear The same .ipplics to the Bhunjiya 
The Kamar raises the cost bj subscription from relations and 
the xilla^(c We supfrjest therefore that .ibongmal indebted- 
ness arises in the following manner — 

The soliuko) sets up in a village with a stock of clothes, 
bangles, trumperv jewellery, sweets (cspeciallv gur), etc He 
encourages the aboriginals to buy on credit Thereafter the 
taking of loans (both cash and grain) is facilitated and the 
vicious ciicle of debt repayment — debt is started 

•A natk or muUiya is n caste headman who preside*^ over groups of villages 
varying in number from 10 to 40 , hia position is much akin to that of a parganta 
gaita or pargana headman m Bastar State 
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27 Our view is supported by the fact that debt is only 
high m areai where moncylendera have taken atepa to mcreate 
their bubinew c g Pithora Komarkhan Garmband. Mam 
pur etc The average prosperity of these rice tracti is hi^ 
rents are ridiculously low and there is no pnma jacio cause 
for indebtedness Nevertheless it exists Below is a table 
of indebted villages m Mampur R I Circle (Bindra Nawa 
garh Zamindan) which speaks for itself — 


Number of 



Total debt 

aboriginal 

Total num 

Land alknatKin 

vm*«M 

on abongi 
naU 

hcnuea on 
ivhicli it rcata 
and tribe 

boT of 
abodgioal 
bomca 

remarka 

(U 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

DstoI 

2 gara 

6 Gond 

11 

Nil 

Gopalpar 

5 gara 

28 Good 

39 

Nil 

Phuljbir 

5 goro 

20 Gond 

28 

Dokra Good, aold 4 
acrea of occupancy 
land (H*- 2 rental) to 
a Marar out of 27 
acrea. 

Todapadu' 

5 gara 

20 Gond 

25 

Pancham Gond, lost 

1 acre to Jalan] 
KachL Nathan, 
Gond lo»t 6 acrei to a 
Kalar 

Maiopur 

Tir»v 

10 gara 

30 Gond 

60 Gond 


Todapeb 

Mampur KoUq 

15 gara 

60 Gond 

60 Gond 


Bardula 

3 gara 

20 Gond 

20 Gond 


Kodoblttt 

2 gOrtJ 

10 Gond 

12 Good 


Gaurbhat 

4 gara 

10 Gond 

10 Good 



rhcjc figures arc the result of laborious questioning 
\Vc do not claim absolute accuracy for them but think that 
thc> gi\c at Icnst a fair indication of the lc\cl of debt Cash 
debts have been concerted into gnin their total v'aluc was 
\cr> small 

29 Thu area is one of tin, most hcaiil) indebted in 
Bindra Na^vTigarh /ammdan and the average debt per house 
works out to 11/201 Cara or 4 khandi-^o seers of p^ddy 

1-and has been alitnaltd for the purpose of debt rcpa> 
nicnl in three cases onl> a total ol U acres 

30 Wc Iiavc reproduced three budgets of aboriginal 
Kitart who were free from debt Below is the budget of an 
indebted Gond 
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F.in'lh of <!\ nicinherc. n' in the other c.kc'. E\pcncji* 
I lire— 




Rs. 

a 

Kept {2-'> ■'i r<‘. of oteupanev land) 


13 

0 

S.rd 6* {j,r,*''U (tnoic than ’ the laiul is 
fallow, be lias nt»l the cattle fu resources 

26 

0 

It e ultn U, nil of it) 

KKir.i.i (including Larnut niul costs 

of 

80 

0 

ciiltnatjonl 

>cci! 'or mom y cn-ps 


3 

0 

t, lot lies, etc 


100 

0 

.s .it.l IC 


15 

0 

'1 Ota! 


234 

0 


lU n 

120 0 
50 0 
9 8 
17 0 

'rot.il . 196 8 

Rs .1 

Deficit 37 8 per. ini' um 

IVtscnt debt — \() gnra 640 0 

I’hc ninn*'' dchi '■i.iritd .ihout cijtht \c.irs .ifto, coineidinjt 
with the puelun't of hi*- nK)nc\ le^dln^^ busincs<; in this .ircn 
b\ a Mainpiir mc>nc> lendei 'l\so items, Rs 100 for clothes, 
and 2 xora for costs of cultivation, arc si«jnificant lie obvi- 
ously spends f.tr more on 'luMincs' (clothes and servants) 
than he would ha\c done if loans were not available 

“31 On fin.il budttct to clinch the aritument, this time 
of a non-abori^tinal He is a Mali and seems very capable. 

Thirty-three acres of occupancj land, in and around Deo- 
bhog— 


Income- 

Outturn 60 JJuvuit 
Monc\ crops 
Labour** 

Lac 


Expenditure — Rs a 

Rent . _ 29 8 

RT/iflecaz (including all costs) %gaia 320 0 

Seed 21 hhandt . 42 0 

Clothes, salt, miscellaneous expenditure 100 0 

Buffaloes 90 0 

Grazing - ^ 5 0 

Total .. 586 8 


/ 


* 72 labour days at Re 0-2-0 


Ineome — 


Rs a. 

Outturn 1 7 gara 


680 0 

Peas (net) 


50 0 

Tobacco (net) 


22 0 

Sugarcane (net) 


15 0 


Total 

775 0 


Bulls he gets from his own herd Hii father left him 
With a debt on Rs 800 to Thakur Hanumansmgh of Girtur 
This debt hat now been reduced to Rs 180 Further, one of 
hiB sons has been married (last year) at a cost of Ki 250 
Ri 200 was ia\ed from current income and R» 50 borrowed 
This Rs 50 has since been returned Obviously with reason 
able care and industry the low le^ el of rents in the Estates 
makes agriculture profitable 

*146 Moneylenders and vioneylcndtng — ^The rural 
financier it not m zamindan areas a part of the village com 
raunity In most cases he is an outsider who set up his busi 
ness only fifteen or twenty years ago Marwans predominate 
iQ Suarmar and Pithora Kachii and Brahmins control uie 
market in Bmdra Nawagarh and Punjabis (Sikhs and Mus> 
bmsl are to be found m fair numbers in Phingeshwar and 
Phuljhar Thcir business methods hardly differ Most of 
them combine trading with moneylending - A customer easily 
b^omes a debtor ana an advance is gradually and Impercept 
ibh converted into a loan The customer-debtor unable to 
pa^ in cash agrees to sell his produce paddy or lac or 
tcJidu lea\cs to his creditor at cheap rates The money 
lender docs not scruple to fake lits accounts We base our 
opinion on the notes ^^L ha\L made of ie\cnil cases (over 
16 Q) v.hcre it docs not seem possible for the debt to have 
reached it esent proportions honestl> Interest is always 
compound \ur\ing from 25 to 100 per cent 

47 In short the moneylender gams all along by the 
interest the faked accounts the cheap price 

48 He no doubt^ rum a tremendous risk for it Is 
almost impossible (or him to rcco\cr (us debts through the 
Cml Court but his methods of reco\cr\ reduce the nik 
considerablN He seldom takes the land Nor docs he resort 
to fraudulent sub tenancies as in Saugor He does not force 
the debtor to work for him Most usually he grabs his 
crop^ at the time of lian-cst and practiealh makes him hii 
saomio He makes him collect lacrand tendtt and sell them 
to him Generally the debtor is not contumacious If he Is 
the matter i* referred to a Pancliayat m which most of the 
members mas be indebted to the creditor applicant or to a 
\nilagc Panenayat of which two or three members may them 
seUcs be moneylenders (e g ^ the Village Pancliayat at Garla 
band Bindra Nawagarh J^mtndan) 
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**A9 We have already pointed out that the remedy hes 
in the provision of cheap credit It is hardly possible for the 
Court of Wards to provide it Figures for cash taccavi and 
seed advances made by the Court of Wards in 1939-40 are 
given bclov/ . — 


Cash taccavi 


Estate 

Current seed 
loan (maunds) 

Arrears e~ 
(maunds) 



Current 

Arrears 

Bindra-Nau agnrh 

1,529 

* 

• 

« « 

Suarmar 

• 

• 


• • 

Narra 

789 

• • 



Deon 

1,733 

27 

470 

• • 

Phuljhar 

* « 


m • 

• • 

Kauna 

180 

28 

1,835 

117 


Sowing seed averages 40 to 55 seers per acre It is clear 
that help on this scale is not going to relieve the hisan to any 
appreciable extent And the Court of Wards has not the 
resources to increase the help Moreover, collection is in 
some places so bad and recovery of old debts so difficult (it is 
almost impossible to execute a decree) that the Court of 
Wards is extremely sh}^ of lending gram or money to the 
petty kisan who needs them most Mr Lall, however, is of 
the view that it would be possible for the Court of Wards 
to advance considerable quantities of grain (possibly of im- 
proved variety) and large sums of money for bona fide 
agricultural purposes at low rates ot interest (about 8 to 12 
per cent), provided the Government make it easier for the 
Court of Wards to recover loans from persistent defaulter*, 
eg, by making them recoverable as rental arrears 

“50 The cultivators themselves cry out for — (1) 
••easonable interest up to 25 per cent, (2) simple interest, (3) 
an annual statement of accounts by the creditor before a 
Revenue Officer ” 

t 

213 This concludes the senes of extracts showing typical 
conditions in selected aboriginal areas of the province These 
suffice, I think, to show that protective measures are necessary 
and that it is not safe any longer to leave the aboriginal at the 
mercy of the exploiter Not only is he thus exploited directly 
by the moneylenders and credit dealers, but also he is victimized 
bv the system of advances of cash made to him by contractors of 
harra and other minor forest produce, in a manner to be de- 
scribed kter It IS well known that m this province there has 
been a spate of debt legislation in recent years, starting with the 
Debt Conciliation Act, 1933 (which was subsequently amended 
by one Act in 1934 and two each in 1935, 1936 and 1937) In 1934 
came the Central Provinces Usurious Loans (Amendment) Act 
and the Central Provinces Moneylenders Act, 1934, the latter Act 

29 
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wai amended m 1936 (to extend lU operations to mortgagei m 
pending appeals and to require regiitration of moneylenders on 
payment of annual fees) m 1937 and again in 1940 (the last Act a 
temporary Act made by th& Governor in exerciic of the powers 
vested in him b> virtue of the proclamation issued by him on 
the 10th November 1939 under section 93 of the Government of 
India Act requiring separate registration of a moneylender for 
each district in which he practises and enacting that no suit for 
recovery of a loan advanced by a moneylender may proceed until 
the court is satisfied that he holds a valid registration certificate) 
In 1937 there was passed the Central Provinces Protection of 
Debtors Act to provide for the protection of debtors from 
moJestatjon and intimidation by their creditors Finally there 
was the important Central Provinces and Bcrar Relief of Indebted 
ness Act passed m 1939 and since thnee amended which replaced 
Debt Conciliation Boards by Debt Relief Courts presided o\er 
by Civil Judges the Act was meant to be an improvement on the 
Debt Conciliation Act to remain m force for three years from 
July 18th 1939 and to help any indebted agriculturist to pay his 
debts provided that they do not exceed Rs 25,000 It was 
therefore necesiarv to enquire how for this past legislation hod 
benefited the aboriginal Shortly before my enquinei began 
there appeared the Report on the Abon^huil and HtU Tnbes of 
the PakjalR Excltidca 4rcas tji the Proi^ncc of Botnbax (by 
Mr D Svmmgton ICS) which contained \aluab!c rccom 
mendations as to the measures needed for the relief of debt 
amongst the aboriginals of Bombay In the light therefore of 
these considerations the following questions were framed as part 
of my first questionnaire — 

Debt — (1) Have Debt Conciliation Boards worked in 
each tahiil of the dutnet? 

(2) Arc figures a\ailablc for each tnhsil and for the 
Partially Excluded Areas of the district of applications under 
the Debt Conciliation Act in which aboirginaii were debtors 
to show the number and the amount in\ol\cd — 

(а) filed 

(б) dismissed under section 7 

(c) m which agreements were executed under section 12 

(d) dismissed under section 14? 

(3) Please obtain from the former Chairman of each 
Board that worked in your district a note on the debt poii 
tion of aboriginals ns disclosed by the proceedings with spe- 
cial reference to exploitation transfers of land usurious 
interest and the extent of their Indebtedness and to which 
they made use of the Boards 

(4) How many transfers of malguian or malik makbura 
land of abongmaf debtors were ocrmlttcd by the Deputv 
Commissioner at the instance of Debt Conciliation Boards or 
Debt Relief Court under the Central Provinces Land Aliena 
tlon Act? 

(5) Were there any abonginal members of the Boards? 
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(6) Was the lower limit t)rescnbed in the district !oW 
enough to give relief lo aboriginal debtors'? 

(7) Judging from .ifplications from creditors against 

aboriginal debtors for recovery of instalments fijfed under 
the Debt Conciliation Act, do you consider that the ijists 
\yere suitable, and that most aboriginals are paying them in 
time"? > 

fS) (rt) Please state the number of prosecutions and con- 
victions in vour district under section 4 of the Central Prov- 
inces Protection of Debtors Act between March 8th, 1937, 
and March 7th, 1940 (for the Central Provinces and between 
March 30th, 1937, and March 29th, 1940, for Berar) 

(h) Are there still complaints of molestation and inti- 
midation of aboriginal debtors by Pathan, Punjabi, Paf- 
deshi and similar moneylenders'? 

(9) (a) Are >ou satisfied that all such moneylenders and 
other moneylenders still practising have been duly registered 
under section 11-B of the Central Provinces Moneylenders 
Act? 

(b) Is any protection afforded bv the Act to ignorant 
aboriginal debtors? 

(10) Do you consider aboriginal debtors adequately pro- 
tected from exploitation and molestation by the Acts men- 
tioned m sub-questions (8) and (9), or would j^ou recommend 
further measures? 

Note — The Bombay Report recommended a special measure on the following 
lines — 

(n) A special licence to be prescribed for moneylending transactions, direct 
and indirect (which would include the common practice of selling 
^ cloth on credit at usurious terms, now substituted in this Province 

by manv former monevlenders of the Pathan and Pardeshi type for 
formal monevlending)^ wiih obongmals and backward classes in 
tribal areas 

(i) E\ en aboriginal moneylenders should have to take out these hcencess 
since otherwise thev Avouid be employed as the tools of sahukars 

(c) It should be an offence, punishable with imprisonment as well as fine 

to lend money or goods on interest to aboriginals or Hanjans an tribal 
areas without a special licence, and, to present evasion, ^the offence 
should be so defined as to include the taking b> the lender from the 
boriower of a leceipt or promissory note for an amount greater than 
that actually lent 

(d) Transactions entered into in breach of the measure should be non- 

enforceable at law 

{e) These special licences, which should be additional to registration fees 
under the Moneylenders Act, should be granted by the Deputy 
Commissioner after satisfvmg himself as to the character and financial 
stabiht 3 of the grantee 

{^f) Rules under the measure should, inter alia^ prescribe w^ho may be 
employed as servants by the licensees , "‘touts ard bullies, such as 
Pathans, should thus be eliminated, and naukamanias issued as m the 
(Bombay) Excise Department’* (C f Centra? Provinces General 
Licence Condition VII, Excise Manual, Volume I, page 78)* 
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(ll) Pledie obtain from Debt Relief Courti in your dii 
tnct a itatement of the number of applications received from 
aboriginal and non aboriginal debtors the amount of debt 
m\olved and the number of cases decided with the debts 
claimed and as reduced under the Act Please ask the Pre- 
siding Officers alio for a note on the extent to which the Act 
vs helping aboriginals 

^12) What steps have been taken to give publicit> to the 
Act in aboriginal Milages r* 

(13) Do \ou consider that Debt Relief Courti would 
be of more use if the following recommendations of the 
Bombay Report on the Abongmal and Hill Tribes were 
adopted — 

(fl) Instead of an aboriginal debtor having to apply to a 
Debt Relief Court for determination of nii debt 
which owing to hii ignorance and often misguided 
sense of honest} he ivill generally not do the onus 
should be on the creditor to prefer all claims 
against aboriginals with the Debt Relief Court 
within n specified period and no claim not so 
lodged should lubscquentlv be enforced at law 

(6) The Debt Relief Courts should tour in each taluq 

(c) One or more Government pleaders should be ap 
pointed at the public cost tor each Debt Relief 
Court to represent the aboriginal debtors 

[d) The Court should be empowered and instructed to 
use iti discretion as to the adramibihty of oral 
evidence and in particular should not regard a 
document cxecuteif b> an illiterate or ignorant 
aboriginal as per sc more reliable than oral cvld 
cncc of the same transaction 

(14) Will CimI Courts please give statistics of the num 
her of suits against aboriginals m 1939 for debt and of the 
number in which the creditor lost his suit? 

do) Do manv coses come before the regular Civil Courts 
of suits to enforce contracts to repaj advances taken b> 
obDrigmals and Honjani for mamagei pajment of fines, etc . 
^ pledging labour for a term of vears and have Debt Relict 
Courts had to deal with anj dents claimed n^inst debtors 
under such contacts or vaukaripatra? Have the Courts dis 
miucd an> such suits on the ground that the contract vv'as 
unconscionable or contrar) to public polic> ? Details may 
kindl) be given as to the fairness of such contracts m general 
and the chance of the labourer out of the w'apes due to him 
under the agreement pn>ing ofi the advance in a reasonable 
period 

n — -A leparslf or irferm^r wUt i ucd or mj J to «J Oikts 

•uborqumtlf on tbr Iparttioo of icriCuttunil botv! itrslrt 

214 The ansv^cr# were amongst llie lca>t satiifactt»r> of the 
answers received to m> series of questionnaires in the sense that 
ven little non official interest was taken and that hardly one 
of the few advocates and pleaders in the v^arioui diitricis who 
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sent replies to the whole questionnaire, gave any complete ailS* 
wer to the non-statistical questions in the preceding paragraph, 
only two or three lawyers answering any items in more than a 
perfunctor> manner This, I fear, is only an illustration of the 
typical Ignorance of aboriginal conditions prevalent among'^t the 
educated middle classes of India The official replies also were 
in many cases so brief as to be of little use, and there were few 
officers who drew upon their own experience to give reasoned 
answers or alternative suggestions Even the statistical replies 
were hopelessly inadequate and often carelessly prepared with- 
out a previous careful reading^ of the information that was asked 
for It is not therefore possible to gne complete statistics m 
answer to question 14, while the Deputy Commissioners succeed- 
ed in getting from only a few former Chairmen of Debt Conci- 
liation Boards notes on aboriginal debt in answer to question (3) 

215 The position appears to be that Debt Conciliation 
Boards worked m each tahsil of the province except the Maha- 
samund tahsil of Raipur and the Dindori and Niwas tahsils of 
Mandla , Sironcha seems to have had only the voluntary debt 
conciliation proceedings already referred to Except, however, in 
Seoni Sub-division, old Chhindwara District, and Betul District, 
little use seems to have been made of the conciliation machinery 
by aboriginal debtors Of the debt proceedings in Balaghat Dis- 
trict I have already given an account m paragraph 126 of The 
Aboriginal Problem in the Balaghat Di’strict — 

“A Conciliation Board worked for the whole district 
from February 1934 to March 1937 It dealt with 4,836 appli- 
cations involving Rs 60 82 lakhs of debt, 3,530 resulted in 
agreements whereby Rs 38 59 debt was conciliated for 
Rs 22 65 lakhs But very little was done in Baihar Tahsil, 
where only 166 applications in all were received The lowest 
limit fixed for conciliation was a debt of Rs 150, this limit 
was too high for a primitive population Of the 166 Baihar 
apolications 134 were for debts of Rs 1,000 or less (Rs 150 — 
200, 28, Rs 200—400, 55, Rs 400—600, 22, Rs 600-800, 21, 
Rs 800—1,000, 8) It IS not possible to say how many of the 
applications from Balaghat and Waraseoni Tahsils were from 
aboriginal debtors It is, however, fairly clear that in Baihar 
the aboriginal received practically no help from the Debt 
Conciliation Act ” 

216 Baihar Tahsil is of course a Partially Excluded Area 
The whole of Mandla District is also Partially Excluded In 
that district some use of the Board was made in Mandla Tahsil, 
where 692 aboriginals approached the Board for conciliation of 
debts amounting to Rs 10,22,418, but of these the cases of 311 
with claims totalling Rs 5,05,250 were dismissed under the 
proviso to section 7 of the Act (which empowered the Board 
at any time to dismiss an application if for reasons stated in 
writing It was not considered desirable to attempt to effect a 
settlement betv^een the debtor and his client), and the applica- 
tions of 75 involving claims of Rs 1,40,741 were dismissed under 
section 14 because no amicable settlements could be arranged 
between the parties Only 334 aboriginal debtors had their 
debts, which totalled according to the creditors Rs 3,76,428, con- 
ciliated , the amount of reduction is not stated From Niwas 
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Tahiil xvhich never had full attention from a Debt Conciliation 
Board only 10 aboriginals appeared before the Mandia Board 
and the claims against them totalled Re 3 01 251 seven ot these 
applications were dismissed under section 7 the claims totalling 
Rs 2 13 753 only three claims amounting to Rs 87 498 were 
conciliated for Rs 38 500 of which Rs 36 000 was covered by 
transfer of molguzari shares for which permission was given 
under the Land Alienation Act The final report on the work 
mg of the Board commented on the very little use made of it 
abongmali and sugLested that the general ignorance of the 
Liond agriculturist led him to ignore the Board thou^ a pos 
sible reason was the fact that the minimum total d5)t fixed 
by the Government for Mondla District when the Board started 
as qualifying a man to oc a debtor withm the meaning of section 2 
fi) of the Act was Rs 150 which later was reduc^ to Rs 80 
r radically no applications came from the Baiga tribe or from 
the Ghughn and Raigarh tracts Judging from the size of the 
a\erage debt shown by the Mandia figures most of the appli 
cants must have been Ka] Gond malguzan or substantial tenants 
and the Act could have gI^en no relief m the district to abori 
ginalw as a whole 


217 An analysis of the results obtained m Chhindwara and 
Amorwara TahsiL ha# alread> been given in the extract from the 
final report of the Board in paragraph 205 of this Chapter There 
was another Board for Seoni Sub-division Here 531 abonginaU / 
applied for conciliation of Rs 3 64 799 Fifty one of these 
claims totalling Rs 38 329 were dismissed under section 7 and 
15 totalling Rs 30 453 under section 14 of the Act The ro 
roaming 465 claims totalling Rs 2f96 017 were conciliated for 
Rs 1^5 080 The Dcput> Commissioner howe\cr notes that 
the aooriginal debts in Scorn Sub-diMiion were concifiated by 
the Board with milalmcnts beyond the paving capacity of the 
average debtor with the result that practical!) none are now re- 
paying in time Probablv a greater number of instnlmcnU 
should have been fixed 


218 In Bell District Bhamidehi Tnhul is Partially Exclud 
cd In that tahsil onl) 188 aboriginals approached the Board 
for conciliation of creditors claims totalling Rs I 64 601 Nine 
teen invoWmg Ri 91 128 were dismissed under section 7 and fi 
ln^olvlng Rs 3 49a under section 14 agreements were effected 
in 131 cases covering creditors claims of Rs 69 478 The 
amount of reduction is not stated In the non excluded tahsils 
of the district (Betul and Multai) 953 aboriginals came to the 
Board and the claims against them totalled Rs 4 41 lOI but 
agreements were effected in onI> 618 ca^cs covering creditors 
claims of Rs 3 57 461 the extent of reduction has not heen 
stated 


219 No figures of the working of the Boards in the three 
tahsils of Nimar have been given except for Harsnd Tahsil where 
It IS said tliat 4S4 aboriginals came to the Board for all of whom 
onlv 13 agreements were executed no figures of the monc> Invob 
cd nave been supplied In Ho^hannahad Disfnct i{ is stated that 
fimrei '‘We not o«.lible tor the old lloihanabad diiinci but 
that in Narsinghpur Sub-divlsion only SO abonginali moved the 
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B^ard for conciliation of Rs 1,00,099 debt Only eight cases 
were dismissed, but no figure has been given of the settlements 
in the remaining 81 cases The Chairman commented on the 
very few applications that came from the aboriginals but noticed 
from these that aboriginal debtors were a more ready prey than 
others to avaricious moneylenders owing to their greater honesty, 
simplicity and ignoiance, he also noticed many cases of loans 
to aboriginals on the^ security of their own labour or that of their 
sons 


220 In Wardha District 9 aboriginals approached the 
Board for claims totalling Rs 26,105 One claim (Rs 253) was 
dismissed under section 14 and m the other 8 cases debts totalling 
Rs 25,852 were conciliated for Rs 4,200 

221 No figures are given for other distiicts except that the 
Board working in Nagpur Tahsil had only nine or ten applica- 
tions from aboriginal debtors, while in Drug District it is noted 
that only a handful of aboriginals came before any of the Boards, 
this 18 the general burden of the written replies of all districts 
Ihe Baihar, Bhainsdehi, Mandla and Seoni figures show that 
even m the areas where some use of the Boards was made by 
abongma'ls, they were only a small fraction of the total number 
of debtors relieved under the Debt Conciliation Act The sta- 
tutory lower limit of Rs 150 total debt entitling a client to pre- 
sent applications was much too high for aboriginals Almost 
all the reports indicate this Mr Hyde observes that although 
the last settlement report described the debt m the backward 
areas of Mandia as insignificant and suggested that two out of 
every three tenants or ryots owed nothing and that only one in 
twenty owed more than Rs 100, yet, even if this was true at set- 
tlement, the position has since much deteriorated, judging from 
the difficulty of collecting land revenue and the heavy arrears 
of taccavi Mr J R Malaviya, Extra-Assistant Commissioner, 
estimates that only 10 per cent of the Mandla aboriginals could 
have received any relief even when limit was reduced to Rs 80, 
as 80 per cent of the debtors owed Rs 50 or less and 10 per 
cent between Rs 50 and Rs 80, he considers a new Board neces- 
sary to give relief to all whose debts are less than Rs 80 The 
Tahsildar of Mandla notes that only one in every 20 debtors 
relieved by the Act in his tahsil was an aboriginal In Nagpur 
District Mr R D Beohar as Chairman represented that Rs 150 
was too high a minimum limit for aboriginals, and the Govern- 
ment lowered the limit to Rs 50, but this was when the work 
of the Board was irt its final stages and too late for many abori- 
ginals to take advantage of it It was similarly reduced to Rs 50 
in Bhandara In Raipur the Tahsildar of Baloda Bazar notes 
that the Rs 150 limit was altogether too high and suggests that 
for real relief there should have been no limit at ail The Rs 150 
limit in Drug District is given as the mam reason for the very 
few applications received there This applies also to Murwara 
Tahsil m Jubbulpore District 

222 The total debt of the few aboriginal applicants was 
effectively reduced, but most of the replies indicate that the num- 
ber of instalments fixed was not enough Conditions in Seoni 
Sub-division have been mentioned above In Murwara Tahsil, 
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Saugor District Narimghpur Sub-diviiion Nimar Bhandara and 
most of Nagpur District it is said that the instalments were suit 
able and are generally paid m tune In the old Hoihangabad 
district they are not being paid regularly nor in the Umrcr tab 
Bil of Na^ur and the Dhamtari tahiil of Raipur in Mandla 
it IS said mat only 2 out of every 6 aboriginals are managmg to 
pay and in Betul that initarments are not being paid since pay 
ment must be made from the proceeds of the crops which have 
not been good in a single year since the Boards ceased work 

223 Ineffective publicity was given to the establishment of 
the Boards m the bacWard areas This is admitted almost every 
where It might have helped to have appointed influential 
aboriginals as members of the Boards, there was one Gond mem 
her each of the Murwara Board, the Ramtek Board (but he died 
foon after his appointment) the Bhainidehi Board and the 
Chhindwara Board but no others The replies to question (12) 
indicate that m most districts there has been equally ineffective 
publicity given to the estafaliihment of Debt Relief Courts under 
the new Kelief of Indebtedness Act Thus the Deputy Com 
missioners of Hoshangabad Nimar Wardha Nagpur Chhind 
wara Balaghat Raipur. Bilaspur and Drug say that no special 
sieps were taken to make the relief courts known In Murwar 
tahtil the Presiding Officer of the Debt Relief Court himself had 
publicity gi\en through the civil court process servers in every 
server s circle m the tahtil but at the time when he replied to 
my question this had produced onh two applications from aben 
ginal debtors Mr I D Pathak the Mandla pleader makes the 
sensible suggestion that school masters should be used as nub- 
licit\ ngentfc and the Deput> Commissioner of Mandla considers 
that the ordinary publicity given through revenue inspectors ind 
patwaru ii quite inadequate and that what is needed is proclami 
fjon h> beat of drum in every village Dunng mj owm tours 

I have often found that the old publicity pamphlets issued I*) 
the Central Provinces Government in and around 1920 are ftid 
kept b> the village uiuqaddaw in the tin tube containing the 
village notebook These were supposed to be read out by pat 
wans to the villagers from time to time In some areas this un 
doubtedh was done It might therefore be worth iiiuing to 
every village a pamphlet in Hindi Marathi Gondi or Korku 
(in the latter two cases pnntcd m Nagri character) (o be read 
out and explained by the patwan to the village elders Thu 
business of publicity m backward areas is much neglected My 
remarks on the subject in paragraph 24 of on the Ahongi 

nal Problcui in the Mandla Didnct arc true of almost every du 
tnet in the province No remedial measures such as the various 
debt laws and the laws and rules laying down the rights of ten 
ants in respect of grazing village forests fishing and hunting 
etc arc of ihc slightest use unless the abongiml can he (aught 
ihcir existence and meaning 

224 To question (11) whicli asked for the number of appli 
cations received by Debt Relief Courts from aboriginal and non 
aboriginal debtors the amount of debt Involved the number 
of cases decided and tlic debts as claimed and as reduced unde 
the Act varied and incomplete replies e‘ame At tlie time when 
these replies were sent ilie Debt Relief Courts had in most arcii 
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1937, and m Berar on March 30th, 1937 The Act seeki to pro* 
tcct debton from moneylenders and thtir hireling* who rely 
upon the threat of violence rather than the proce*s of law* It 
makes the molcitation of a debtor for the recovery of debt owed 
by him to hi* creditor a cognizable offence puniihable with three 
month* iimple impnionment or R» 500 fine or both and 
define* moleitation at — 

(o) obitructing or using violence to or intimidatmg a 
perton or 

{h) pertiBtently following him from place to place or inter 
fenn^ with an> property owned or uied b> him or 
depriving him or hindering him in the uie of such 
property or 

(c) loitering or doing any similar act at or near a houie 
or place where he reiidet worki came* on buti 
net* or happens to be 

all with intent to cause him to abstain from doing or to do any 
act which he hag a right to do or to abstain from doing Judg 
mg from the dunning methods eraplojed by so called Pathon. 
Rohilla and Pardethi moneylender* and their tout* m tribal 
area* the Act seeks to remed> a real evil The use made of it 
in diitncU the fint 3 >car* after it became lavs \aned oi the 
table below show* — 



Proa^ctrted 

Convicted 

Acquhtad 

Jubbulport 

16 

7 

9 

Mandla 

3 

2 


Sauror 

Hosnane*bad 

1 

1 


Ntmar 

12 

5 

7 

Waidha 

Nwipur 

Chhmdwoia 

41 

17 

n 

Bctul 

10 

3 

1 

BMjaghflt 

6 

3 

3 

Bhandaia 

8 

8 


Dilaapur 

Raiper 

OniR 

14 

8 

6 


In Mandla Diiinct in the lait nine month* of 1940 seven more 
offender* were prosecuted and convicted The nroportion of 
acquittal* t* hign and that ti due m part to the intention con- 
tained in the definition of molestation section 3 should lubvti 
lute for intent to cause to abstain etc intent to compel to 
pa> a debt The Act has however done something to reduce 
the bull>ing of debtors in district* where It ha* been enforced In 
Mandla Mr I D Pathak luggcst* that it exist* onl> on paper 
and that molc*tation goe» merrilj on not onl\ In rural area* 
but m town* Mr Uvdc while thinking that it lias done much 
good m some case* observe* that In other* it infurntcU the 
monev lender*, who at once lought revenge b\ filing r^vm 
suit* in the civil courts Thu* at Karanha in Uindon Tahiif a 
Gond widow complained against her creditor who vvas convicted 


^titrrrwni of «nd reiXJOv 
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and fined, in revenge he filed a suit against her at Mandla on 
a bond alleged by him to have been executed by her husband 
and by her to have been forged, won this case, and then filed 
yet another case doubtless in the end the prosecution will 
seem to her to have landed hei in more trouble than the original 
molestation This points to the need of a provision that no 
suit for recovery of a debt by a creditor convicted of molestation 
with intent to recover that debt shall he in any court, or that 
a Criminal Court convicting anv moneylender, or any person 
employed by him as a dun, of molestation under the Act may 
direct the cancellation of his registration certificate under sec- 
tion 11-B of the Central Provinces Moneylenders Act, 1934 [as 
amended by Central Provinces and Berar (section 93) Act, XIV 
of 1940] , the effect of this would be under section 11-F to make 
his continued moneylending illegal, and under section 11-H of 
the Act, to deny him the forum of the civil courts for recovery 
of loans Several replies point out the necessity^ of constantly 
keeping police sub-inspectors and their staff vigilant to prosecute 
under the Act Some districts show that m some prosecutions 
the accused has compounded the offence with the complainant 
Considering the innumerable ways in which moneylenders exer- 
cise undue influence on aboriginal debtors it is clearly undesir- 
able that compounding of offences should be allowed without 
the permission of the court, which should satisfy itself that the 
composition agreement is suitable and not merely a means 
whereby the creditor may evade the Act Even when a case is 
compounded it should also be permissible for the court to direct 
the cancellation of the registration certificate 

227 Question (9)* asked about the effectiveness of the 
Central Provinces Moneylenders Act The replies indicate that 
in several districts there is still much evasion of the requirement 
of taking out a registration certificate under section 11-B, a 
recent examination of civil suit registers in Balaghat District 
showed that about 1,000 moneylenders had not registered, and 
only the Betul, Bilaspur and Raipur Deputy Commissioners are 
confident that in their districts there is now no evasion As to 
the effectiveness of the Act as a protection for debtors, aborigi- 
nal or other, opinions vary The extreme view advanced is that 
the sole use of the Act is the money which it brings into the 
provincial coffers from registration fees under section 11-C 
Another lawyer suggested that this and the Protection of Debtors 
Act were easily evaded by moneylenders giving a “retaining-fee” 
as a bribe to police officers ' The general consensus of opinion 
in the replies to part (h) of question (9) and to question (lO)"^ is 
that the two Acts do not adequately protect aboriginal or low 
caste debtors Official opinion is almost unanimously in 
favour of the Bombay recommendations summarised in the note 
below question lO*" For greater clarity, I reproduce as Appen- 
dix D to this Report paragraphs 24 to 28 of Mr Symington’s 
Report, with which I substantially agree, subject to the reser- 
vation that until alternative forms of credit be devised for the 
aboriginal, combined with arrangements for cheaper supplies of 
cloth, salt and spices, the moneylender will remain a necessary 
evil Any special measure on the lines of Mr Svmington’s 


*sce paragraph'2 1 3 
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recommendation should not be confined to the Partially 
deluded Areas despite the ease of the I^islative process under 
section 92 Government of India Act for some of our ver> 
backward areas are not Partially Excluded ^ eg the Raipur 
zammdaris Dondi Lohara Zamindan Pandana Zamindan BetuI 
fahsil and the khalsa of Chhindwara Distnct An expenmental 
measure for the whole province could now be enacted 

under section 93 proceaure and in the light of its working 
the legislature could on the restoration of the normal working 
of the Constitution frame a comprehensive and revised Mon^ 
lenders Act for the whole province Meanwhile as section 93 
Act* have only temporary force under sub section (4) of that 
section, instead of applying the proposed section 93 Act to the 
Partially Ebccluded Areas by the usual notification under sec 
tion 92 (1) It might be constitutionally sound to enact it as a 
substantive Regulation for those areas under section 92 (2) of the 
Government of India Act 

228 It IS certainl) essential that a special licence should be 
prescribed for dealing with aboriginals or members of scheduled 
and other backward classes in addition to the registration certi 
ficate alread> prescribed b> section 11 B of the Monej lenders 
Act This special licence should be required for all monc> 
lenders in the Partially Excluded Areas and outside them for all 
moneylenders dealing with notified tribes and castes in notified 
areas Moneylending must be clearly defined to include also 
pawnbroking (as in the Madras Debtors Protection Act) Pro 
oably the definition in section 2 (vii) of the present Monc^ 
lenders Act of a loan as an advance whether of monc> or in 
kind at interest and ns including anj transaction which the 
court finds to be m substance a loan covers the sale of cloth and 
other articles on credit and so meets suggestions (o) and (r) in 
the note below question (10) so far as goods arc concerned but 
legal opinion should be consulted as to the soundness of tliu 
view and if nccessarv the definitions of mone> lender and 

loan m section 2 should be made more explicit on this point 
One advantage of a fuller definition is that it would remove 
doubt in the minds of registration authorities whether cloth 
pedlars etc are monc> lenders and need both the present general 
registration certificates and the suggested special licence 

229 Clause (g) in section 2 (vii) of the present Act excepts 
from the definition of loan n loan advanced to an acncultiiral 
’obourcr b> Ins cmplojcr This is too general in its terms 
Mr Sjmington recommended that his suggested Mone>lendin} 
Regulation should prohibit the degrading s>6tcm of plcdgmi, 

certain number of vears service In return for a ca<h loan 

think that wc should regulate rather than prohibit the practice 
hut it will be convenient to must on the registration as monev 
lenders of those who habiluallv engage their labour m ihn m) 
and with the present clause (c) there is an obvious gap through 
which moneylenders in aboriginal areas could evade rcgifintinn 
The point will be again mentioned In the chapter on bmiil 
service In this connection I consider also that in the aboriginal 
area* it Is unsafe to retain section 13 of the Act which exempts 
from Its provisions a proprietor who advances grain or monev 
cxclimvclv to any of hli tenants for seed land improvement or 
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agricultural opertdons” There are innumerable villages m 
such areas where malguzars confine their moneylending to their 
tenants, and the loans are almost all for these purposes (unless 
for wedding expenses) By such loans he gets his tenants^^into 
his grip and gradually secures their land or “bond-service” 

230 Sections 11-B to 11-H (particularly 11-H) which were 
added to the Act by the (section 93) Amendment Act, XIV of 
1940, provide machinery for Mr Symington’s suggestion that 
transactions contravening the Act should be non-enforceable at 
law, especially if the Protection of Debtors Act be amended as 
suggested in paragraph 226 above to empower a court to cancel 
a registration certificate under section 11-B of the Moneylenders 
Act, and if express power be given to the Deputy Commissioner 
to cancel the proposed special licence to deal with aboriginal 
tribes and backward castes held by any person who abuses the 
licence in any way 

231 Suggestion (c)^ in the note below question (10) is im- 
portant We have seen how common in this province, as m 
Bombay, is the practice of showing in the document covering 
the loan an amount greater than that actually lent, whether the 
document take the form of a bond, a receipt, a promissory note 
or any other form The aboriginal or the (ji/o 5 i-aboriginal back- 
ward caste man living in tribal areas (c g , Gowari, Panka, Pabia, 
Basor and the like) is so illiterate, so ignorant and so gullible 
that the law must endeavour to make it clear that it is a penal 
offence to enter in' the document covering a loan to him anything 
other than the actual facts of the transaction Moreover the 
permissible punishment for this and for moneylendm^, pawn- 
broking and credit-sales on interest in the Partially Excluded 
Areas and in aboriginal areas notified for this purpose in other 
parts of the Province must include imprisonment, unlike sec- 
tion ll'F, the penal clause of the present Moneylenders Act, 
which provides as penalty for moneylending without a valid 
registration certificate only a fine which may extend to Rs 100 
for a first offence I consider also that at least m the Partially 
Excluded Areas there should be^ a power to extern any money- 
lender or person emplo 3 ^ed by him, to fix his place of residence 
within the area concerned and to circumscribe his movements, 
even if he happens to be a malguzar or owner of other property 

232 Here we must consider the operations in tribal areas 
of»forest and other contractors, especially of minor forest pro- 
duce Mr J P Malavij’^a, Extra-Assistant Commissioner, has 
oointed out that actualb'’ more harm is done to the aboriginal 
by advance contracts on unconscionably hard terms than by 
pure moneylending He instanced a recent case in which a harra 
(myrabolam) contractor advanced money to all the aboriginals 
of the area covered by his contract on condition that if they did 
not supply the stipulated quantity of haria within three months, 
tie would be entitled to demand twice that quantity He deli- 
berately avoided taking delivery during the three months, and 
then forced the aboriginals to double their supplies Contracts 
of a similar type are given not only for minor forest produce 
but also for ght, mustard-seed, other oil-seeds and, in malguzari 
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forc»t» and Goven meat foresti where departmental working ib 
not undertaken for carting Not only ib interest at high rates 
exacted by the contractors on the advances thus made to the 
aboriginals but the rate at which they pay them for the produce 
which they contract to deliver ib never more than three-fourthi 
of the current market rate Legislation is needed to stop such 
advances and previous contracts or at least to regulate them by 
requiring contractors also to take out a special licence to con 
tract in tribal areas of the same tjpe as that suggested for 
moneylenders after all this advance system amounts to money 
lending of a very usurious kind The following extracts from a 
recent inspection note recorded by Mr K N Subraraanian 
ICS Deputy CommisBioner of Chanda on conditions m the 
Muslim owneo Gewardha Zammdan one of the Partially 
Excluded Areas of the Garchiroli Tahsil further illustrates the 
ways of contractors with aboriginals and the need of the control 
suggested above — 

♦ * * * 


In certain other villages the complaints 'arc of a 
slightly different nature I am referring to villages like 
Gothangaon Korchi Kotra and Bethknti In these vil 
laget the tenants are made to feel that the lac belongs to 
them but the zammdan thekadar Haji Mir Ahmad Hussain 
of Bcthkati has been cheating the tenants by taking lease of 
large numbers of trees for five and ten vears for ridiciilouil> 
low sums I give one or two examples Ako son of Kolu 
Gaoh of Bethkati has 100 pa/os trees m his field on which 
lac has been propagated These trees have been leased to 
the contractor for a period of 10 v cars for a total sum of 
Rs 16 I c at the rate of about Re 1 10-0 peV vear The 
tenant has been persuaded to execute a wTitten lease which 
IS with the contractor 100 trees will yield nn> thing from 
two to four maunds of lac per >cnr The present rate of 
lac IS Rs 12 per maund and sometimes the rate goes up to 
Rs IS Taking a minimum vicld of two maunds ana a 
minimum price of Rs 10 per maund the produce must 
yield at least Rs 20 per venr With a good vicld and a 
good price anything up to Rs or Ri 60 niav be got 

Similarlv Dnnnchu son of Jogi Gond of Bcthkati hat 

80 palas trees in hit field lie too has entered into n wriHcn 
contract with the conlnctor leasing the produce for a period 
of five veart for a total sum of Rs lTS-0 The tenant hat 
rcccuca about Rs 2 12*0 per vear ns ogainbt a prijpcr sum 
of about Rs 20 to Rs 30 One Madhao i m of Nimha 
Kalar of Butckarvi hat 1 000 trees m lot holding at Koriiil 
and Butckaiia He hat been paid Rt 37 per vear 1 do not 
know whether these longterm IcaKCS of Irect arc valid The 
proMto to section 96 of the Tenanev Act permits a written 
contract only m favour cf the landlord tender »cctton 12 
fj) (i) ni) occupanev tenant may t iblet any rtrhi in I is hold 
ing onlv for one agricultural year Under seriion 6 (1) (r) 
an absolute occupancy tenant can tuhlet such riihf for a 
period not exceeding 10 years But nm t of thi tenants m 
the zamindans are only occupancy tenant* A lease t i the 
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rights in trcc'; for n pciiod of five or ten \carp seems to be 
ot doubtful \.ilidi(\ I shnll, however, look into the m.iitci 
further What the contractor h.is been doing is wholesale 
swindling In mam \illages the tenants ha\e begun to assert 
their rielit to lac from this war onw.ird<> In their aiiMctN 
to get whalc'vcr lights ihc\ tan, illiterate tenants have been 
agreeing to \er> low sums Wlicn 1 cjucirlionccl them on 
this point, ihc\ sard tint a nominal right was belter than no 
right I asked some of them win thew could not themsches 
rcmo\c the lac and take it to a proper market There arc 
main leisom win tins s not being done hirsilj, thew .ire 
too ia/.> to stir out ot their nll.iges TTicy know' nothing of 
the world outside Setondh , some of them told me that if 
they attempted to <lo ain such thing, tiic contractor w-ould 
come down upon them and perhaps not gi\e them even the 
nominal sum winch he was offering 1 cm well he}ic\e this 
st.itement, hccausc 1 have come across eases of forcible 
distraint of liana which persons w’crc taking to neighbouring 
markets T'hc ccyiitraclor is .i bulb, and has mnn\ scoundrels 
as^ his scr\anls TTic jioor tenants dare not go .igainst his 
wishes 1 enclose a copv ol one of these lenses, which men- 
tions that 110 trees ha\e been leased to the contractor for a 
period of live \carv for a total sum of Rs 17-S-p I now 
propose to take legal opinion regarding the \altdit\ of these 
leases I do not know* whether it will be possible to per- 
suade the contractor to give the lessees proper prices 

"In no village in the 7amindari do tenants enjoy the right 
of removal of haira and Icndu leaves from their holdings 
The same contractor, H.iji Mir Ahmad Hussain of Bethkati, 
is also the contractor of the zamindari for liana and tencin 
leaves He insists upon taking these from occupied fields 
also He permits tenants to collect liana, wdicther it be 
from their own fields or from the malgu/an forests, and 
gi\cs them wages at rales varying from Re 0-1-6 to Re 0-2-0 
per tin of liana These are merely w'jges and not the cost 
of the produce TTiis is admitted by the contractor himself 
Section 95 (1) of the Tenancy Act, says that subject to any 
right existing on the date w'hcn that Act came into force, or 
to any entry m the ’i-aph-tiUaiz, a tenant shall have the same 
right m fruit trees m his holding as he has m the holding 
itself In all villages that I have come across, part 7 of the vil- 
lage administration paper, entitled "rights m trees", says that 
tenants have the same right in fruit trees in their holdings 
as they have m the holdings themselves In other words, it 
repeats the provisions of section 85 (1) of the Act It is 
true that there is a sentence at the end of this part which 
says that the zamindar has fruit trees m holdings and that 
, their disposal is governed by part 6 (6) of the village 
' administration paper This relates only to such of the trees 
found in holdings as are entered in the zamindar’s name 
Otherwuse all trees are at the disposal of the tenant A 
large number of persons have complained to me that the 
contractor has prevented them from taking liarra to the 
nearest market Harsing, son of Jita Gond, of Kotra, 
Miaharu, son of Mehr Gond, of Kolupadi Kasa, Tan, son of 
Urugshah Gond, of Hitapadi, Sumersmgh, son of Anodi 
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Gond. of Shikartola, Budhu, loii of Ranlngh Gontf, of Kat 
mur Ramdayal son of Bisnath Kawar. of Mite-Khurd and 
Nandu son of Laxi Halba of Markekasa are tome of the 
complainant* They have said that the contractor inatchc* 
away the produce and prevents their carts from going to the 
market There wa* a recent infctance of this obstruction 
Pillu, son of Rajarara Kawar of Bihite-Kalan has stated 
on affirmation that about a month ago he was taking 12 tins 
of harra in a cart to Kokdi a \illage in the Bhandara dis 
tnct Near Hitapadi Tirru Gond a servant of the con 
tractor stopped him and asked him wh> he was not selling 
the produce to his master He forcibly seized the property 
and took away the bag* Even the customarv wage* were 
not goen to Pillu Prtma jaexe this seems to be a case of 
theft I do not know whether the complainant will be able 
to adduce evidence in support of his allegation but I shall 
report the matter to the police for such '’ction as they deem 
necessary I intend to look up the legal position and if 
the right of the tenant* u established the highhandedness of 
the contractor will have to be stopped 

Several forest officers^ in the correspondence arising from 
the inspection note on the condition of aboriginal tribes in the 
Balaghat and Mandia districts recorded in March 1940 as Cover 
nor of the Province by Sir Francis Wylie KCSl CIE ICS 
have mentioned also the malpractices of carting contractors who 
by the grant of advances on usurious terms almost moke aborigi 
nal cartmen their bond servants Much control over carting 
contractors could be exercued b> Div isional Forest Officers 
the blacklisting b> whom of offenders would do much to stop 
this evil ultimatelv all forests should be worked for major 
produce dcpartmcntallj an admirable system for safeguarding 
the aboriginal and one which he soon appreciates^ as witness the 
clamour from the Gond and Korku of BetuI Tahsd for the intro 
duction in that forest division of the svstem whicli tlicy have 
seen for themselves in the Bon forests of tlic adjacent Hoshang 
abad forest division So far as other contracts arc concerned 
Mr Symington r Je two recommendations* that would be 
useful (fl) that recoveries of old and new debts from member* 
of the backward classes in any form other than cash should he 
penalized and (b) that moneylenders must he prohibited from 
siroultancouslv carrying on business a* dealers in agricultural 
produce and from making loans to Bhils on condition tlial their 
crops arc sold to or through any particular perton and deter 
rent penaltic** should be provided Perhapv to begin witli 
however except in the most backward areas such Ahirl /nmin 
dan most of the Garchiroh zamindans the Chhindwan jagir 
the Satgarh zamindans Oindon Tahsd the wmmdan villiges 
and Baiga areas of Baihar TahstI the Partially I xcludcd Areas ^ 
Drug District and the Mclghat it would be sounder to regulate 
rather than prohibit and to regulate hv the method of spcei ' 
licence for after all it i* going to he difficult and take time to 
make effeetjv c allcrnaiiv c arrangement* for the prov ision of crctlii 
to the aboriginal who hat now Uttle security to offer hut his 
labour his produce or the forest produce that he gathers 
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233 There is n volume of opinion, from judicial officers in 
particular, that the Moneylenders Act must compel moneylenders 
to keep proper accounts, particularly in backward areas 
Seieral mention that now, in order to evade the provisions of 
the Usurious Loans (Central Provinces Amendment) Act and the 
Pachmnrhi notification no 1060-836-XIlI of May 29th, 1934 

thereunder directinrt that compound interest at a higher rate than 
10 per cent shall he deemed to be excessive, moneylenders 
habituallv get documents executed for sums larger than those 
actually advanced, often many times larger, thereby not only 
securing their old excessive interest on the actual advances, but 
also staking a cHini, hard to rebut in law, for a principal far 
greater than their right This practice, they suggest, should be 
a serious penal offence under the Moneylenders Act throughout 
the province So also, it is recommended, should be the allied 
practices of splitting up one old account into two or three when 
bonds are^ renewed and of omitting in new bonds to give details 
of the original debt transactions which they replace or supple- 
ment, and, instead, of showing the combined principal and interest 
due on old debts as fresh cash advances This is obviously 
desirable Another aspect of this will come into the discussion 
^ below of the action to be taken on the suggestions contained in 
question (13^ 

234. Question (14)^ enquired the number of suits for debt 
recovery against aboriginals in 1939 and of those in which the 
crcditori> lost their suits The question in strict logical sequence 
would not come in this place, but the answers, incomplete 
though tney are, are interesting as showing really what little 
reliance is placed by the moneylender in backw'ard areas on the 
courts and how much, therefore, he operates through touts, duns 
and other methods or merely through the inertia and ignorance 
of his clients, who, as m the extracts above relating to the Maria 
of Chanda District, go on from year to year handing their sur- 
plus produce to the moneylender without ever knowing what 
legal claim he has against them In Jubbulpore District out of 
5,111 money suits in 1939 there were only 140 in which the 
defendanrs were aboriginals , the figure for the whole district of 
those which creditors lost to aboriginal defendants is not given, 
but in the court of the Additional Sub-Judge of the Second Class 
in Jubbulpore out of 36 such suits the creditors lost 12 In 
Mandla District in years there were only 206 suits filed by 
creditors against Gond debtors, and the creditors won all but 
16, or 7 8 per cent In Saugor District in 1939 aboriginals were 
defendants in only 31 out of 5,142 money suits, the figures of those 
lost by creditors have not been supplied In Hoshangabad Dis- 
trict out of 57 the creditors lost 20 In Nimar District the only 
figures given are for the Court of the Sub-Judge of the First Class 
at Khandwa where creditors won all the 58 suits brought against 
aboriginal debtors, and for the Burhanpur Sub-Judge’s Court, 
where out of 52 such suits the creditors won 45, six vv^ere dis- 
missed m default and one was compromised In Wardha Dis- 
trict there were only nine such suits, of which the creditors won 
SIX and the courts dismissed one in default and two on merits 
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For the whole of N^pur Diitrict no figures have been given it 
ii stated that m the Courts of the Sub-Judge at Katol and Umrer 
there were no such suits In Bilaspur Diitnct there were only 
seven suits all won by the creditors In Drug District there 
were Li such suits all against Oond or iLiwar defendants of 
which two are pending one was compromised three were won 
by the creditors on merits and six ex parte In the Melghat 
taluq of Amraoti there were J6 such suits of which the creditors 
lost four The figures show that the courts do not always let 
the creditor have things all of hii own way but e^cn then the 
great ina)onty of the cases result m decrees for the creditors 
But the total number of cases brought in court against aboriginal 
debtors Is very small Moreover many of these are suits against 
substantial Ra] Gond or Muasi Korku or Tanwar proprietors 
the figures include also suits against aboriginal zamindari The 
civil courts really ha\e little to do with aboriginal debt The 
implicanon is that measures to help the debtor in backward areas 
will have to be administered mainly by executive officers or at 
least by tourii^ courts It is alio quite unsafe for the High 
Court or the Government when considering whether or not to 
grant cml powers to Revenue Officers in remote tahsili to place 
any reliance upon the actual figures of suits in which aboriginals 
are involved Such cases do not come to the courts because of 
the mental slavery of the aboriginal to the moneylender who 
can recover hii debts by hii own means or because of the 
remoteness from the aboriginal of the courts to which he now 
has to go if he wants redress in ci\il matters against a moncj 
lender or o contractor It may be argued that one effect of the 
measures proposed might be to drive the moneylender more to 
the CO Ills to effect recoveries, as m the case mentioned from 
Karanjm where the moneylender prosecuted b> the Gond widow 
under the Protection of Debtors Act rc\engcd himself on her 
by filuiR two suits against her in the cual courts at Mandla 
In itself this would not neccisartly be ^ bad result courts 
administer substantial if expensive and somewhat tard>. justice 
and It may be fairer to the aboriginal to be delivered bj legal 
proccf* from the exnloitcr than to suffer all his life from con 
ttnued exploitation Nevertheless if he has to secure this relief 
he will onl> do so if the courts arc close at hand There arc 
practically no village pnnchQ>atK under the Village Panchayati 
Act m the a\crage aboriginal area and therefore few Village 
Courts under that Act and not much Justice can at present bo 
expected from those courts since the number of aboriginal 
panchajat members is so ^cr} small and too often the local 
monc> fender it himself a member of the Village Court or in a 
position to bring influence to bear on those members of the 
panchayut who do sit on the court In fact nn> registered 
mono fender should be dliqualificd from being a member of a 
\nilagc Panchajat or at least of a Village Court or Bench All 
this points to the dctinibilitv of strengthening the position of 
the Tahsildar and the Naib Tahsildar to enable them to got 
Justice In Implc ci\il matters when on lour TItc best m^'tliod 
of doing this appears to be legislation on the lines of tlic Bomhav 
Mamlaldars Courts Act 1906 particular!) section 6 It mdi 
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cntcs also that tlic powers conferred h> section 6 of the Bombay 
Act should be enlarged so .is to ni.ikc it possible for the tahsil 
ofiiccr'; to exercise debt rci cl jurisdiction in the b.ackward .ircns 
of their tahsils 

2.15 Ouc^tion (l.S)^ dc.nlt with suggestions for improving the 
d«^bl relief procedure in its .ipplic.nlion to .aborigin.il arc.is 
.\ppendix .It the end of this Report reproduces p.ar.igr.iphs 215 
and 217 of Mr Sjmington's J^eport, from which were taken re- 
commcnd.itions (n) to (tl) in question (13) In theory of course 
we hvOe .drc.idj h.id debt conciliation in most of our .ibonginal 
tr.icts .ind in theory also our aboriginals can still secure relief 
from the present Debt Relief Courts In practice, as we h.ivc 
seen, they .ire not securing this relief, and one obvious reason 
IS the distinces of the Debt Relief Courts from the .ibonginal vil- 
lages and the constant trouble to which repeated attendances at 
the court would put the aboriginal, not to mention the addition 
to hi*; indebtedness w'hich expenditure on these distant pro- 
ceedings would involve Is it really contended that an aborigi- 
nal debtor in the heart of Dindori Tahsil can be expected to go 
for debt relief to a court sitting in Mandia? That is w’hy the 
suggestion {b) that the Debt Relief Court should tour in each tah- 
sil IS important V\'e are in this pro\ mcc ahvays confronted by the 
difticulty of finding extra staff for sucli w'ork or the extr.i money 
needed for travelling expenses As w'c arc finding out, especially 
at the moment w'hen confronted wnth demands for extra work 
and extra staff for w'ar and famine work, retrenchment has gone so 
far that in an emergency effective action is crippled by lack of 
staff Although nine out of every ten replies to question (13) ap- 
proved the principle that Debt Relief Courts should tour, yet 
many a reply, w'hile admitting that it w'ould lead to more cases 
coming to courts and more relief to the debtors, spoke of the ex- 
tra cost as making the scheme prohibitive ^ The District and Ses- 
sions Judge of the Chhindw^ara civil district, which includes the 
whole of Chhindwara and Balaghat revenue districts and there- 
fore the Partially Excluded Chhindwara jagirs and Baihar Tahsil, 
pointed out that it would be quite impossible for the Sub-Judges 
in his district now' functioning as Presiding Officers of Debt 
Relief Courts (in addition to their ordinary civil work) to tour 
in this w'ay, no extra staff has been given there (or for that 
matter in by far the greater part of the province) for debt relief 
work, and four judges are now doing the work of seven^ so that 
increasing delays are inevitable He suggested that it might be 
possible to appoint 'temporary Presiding Officers recruited like 
the Naib-Tahsildars recently specially appointed to deal with 
criminal cases, but he thought that the work would probably 
be too complicated Rai Sahib S Sanyal, the experienced 
Deputy Commissioner of Bhandara, considers that m tribal areas 
the Presiding Officer of a Debt Relief Court ought to be a Rev- 
enue Officer, preferably a Tahsildar with experience of abori- 
ginals It IS inevitable, in my opinion, if measures for the com- 
position of debts are to give effective relief in the backward areas, 

_ that there should be touring relief courts, and as things now go 
it will be impossible for Sub-Judges to tour Tahsildars and 
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Naib-Tahiildars with poweri iimllar to thoie given the Bora 
bay Mamlatdari Courts Act* are the only alternatue and it 
might be necetsary to supplement them by re employment ol 
recently retired men The High Court recogni&es that m orde- 
to obtain the maximum benefit from an enactment designed to 
help indebted agricultuniti it is essential that Debt Relief 
Courts should be as numerous as possible thus bringing to each 
prospective applicant under the Act as convenient a forum and 
opening the provisions of the Act to as wide a field as possible + 

It therefore though considering it really desirable to restrict 
jurisdiction under so complicated a measure to selected judges 
decided to establish a Debt Relief Court at all the places where 
there were regular civil judges and to give them the maximum 
jurisdiction under the Act The only place without a per 
manent civil court for which it was possible to make special 
arrangements for a visiting Debt Relief Court was Balapur in 
Akola not a backward area while in a few places where debt relief 
work IS very heavy it was possible to post judges to do this 
work only But the High Court was handicapped by the small 
cadre of civil judges a number of di^s each month being reserved 
tor debt reliH work Ihc High Court comments on the un 
even nature of the progress m different diitncti as being due 
owing to the limitation of the cadre to the impossibility of pro 
vidmg at the same time adequate help in oil places needing it 
Ihe discussion of the table of cases- instituted under the Act 
up to the end of 1940 in the different civil districts given in 
paragraph 9 of the Report attributes the very low institutions 
m Raipur and m other backward tracts such as Mandia Bala 
ghat and the Sihora Murwara tract of Jubbulporc to the back 
wardness of the people, and suggests that there is a rough relation 
ship between the pitch of institutions and the advancement of 
the population It is arguable that another reason for the lesser 
number of institutions in the backward areas is the distances of 
the Debt Relief Courts from the aboriginal debtors The whole 
of this most interesting Report is worth careful perusal before 
a decision it taken on the recommendations m regard to debt 
relief in this Chapter Control of debt relief vork b> higher 
courts IS clcarlv necessary and even if Tahiildan arc empowered 
as suggested it would seem necessary to secure that rcvisional 
and controlling powers should he with the District Judge and 
the Court as over the existing Debt Relief Courts The 

cautions in the Report against the tendency to thoughtless use 
of the penal powers provided in section 8 of the Act against 
courts cv'adtng responsibility by framing schemes based on aj^ced 
instalments propcrlv to be fixed and against the pcparalion of 
schemes in a routine formal wa> without devoting individual 
attention to individual caicSj arc most salutaiy and uould need 
to be cmphatixcd more cspeciall) in areas where Revenue Officers 
might (unction as Debt Relief Courts These Revenue Officers 
would start work with the aitiitance of the great experience that 
has been gained b> the civil jud ges m the admtniitraiion of the 
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Act, and It should therefore be possible to provide more ex* 
plicif rules for their guidance One caution only is necessary 
in the backward areas so far as possible the courts should avoid 
settlements of debt by transfer of aboriginal debtors’ lands, in 
paragraph 15 the Report laments the little use made ' of this 
power 

236 if debt relief jurisdiction cannot be given in this way 
to Revenue Officers, then at least m the baclrward areas use 
must be made of Mr Symington’s suggestion that before mak- 
ing an order for payment the Debt Relief Courts must take into 
consideration particulars to be supplied by the local revenue or 
forest officers of the debtors’ property, income and number of 
dependants, in other words the decision of the aboriginal 
debtors’ capacity to pay should be fortified by enquiries made in 
their villages 

237 Almost the most important of Mr Symington’s sug- 
gestions IS that instead of an aboriginal debtor having to apply 
to a Debt Relief Court for determination of his debt, which owing 
to his ignorance and often misguided sense of honesty he will 
generally not do, the onus should be on the creditor to prefer 
all claims against aboriginals with the Debt Relief Court within 
a specified period, and no claim not so lodged should subsequent- 
ly be' enforced at law Out of cver>' 100 replies received to this 
question 99 welcome this suggestion The presiding officer of 
one Debt Relief Court says that the present Debt Relief Act is 
useless for aboriginal debtors and that creditors should be com- 
pelled to bring all debts due from aboriginals to the court within 
a fixed time on pain in default of discharge of the aboriginals 
from all liability, in his view the debts should he reduced and 
brought within the aboriginals’ pa\ mg capacity on a scale much 
higher than that contained in the Act The opinions arc almost 
unanimous in saying that where aboriginal debtors arc in\olvcd. 
the burden of proof must be shifted on to the creditor Mr Irshad 
All, pleader, of Raipur, considers that the period wnthin which 
creditors must prepare claims against aboriginals should be 
limited to one >car 1 he onh w’ord of caution is that this step 
^might make it harder for aboriginals to get loans in the future 
or that it would be hard on the honest monc\ lender All ‘•uch 
measures ccrfainh w’ould make it harder for aborigmab to get 
mone\ from monc\ lenders, but the wfiole object is to protect 
them from such persons The mention of a possible honest 
nionc\ lender reminds me of an epitaph of about 1630 A D on n 
tomb in the church of nn native village of Pcivnt in Corn- 
wall — 

“Here lies an honest lawver, wot von vvliat, 

A thing for all the world to wonder at” 

Substitute monevlender for Irwvcr, and the cpit iph woultl hi 
truer' I thinh we cm safely leave the honest monevlender to 
be protected bv the coual hont'siv of the avenge almrigin il 
debtor and bv the good sense ant! justice of tlie courtf One 
Sessions dmli'e suertstctl that n was nm netessarv to phce the onus 
tm ilu of ibot.ginils, but thought fh'ii die abon- 

t'lniK’ fiilure to use the \vt might he oven omt bv m ixteiuiv* 
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campaign undertaken to enlighten them The number of people 
m thii province able to conduct such a campaign ii Limited A 
handful of officen can ipeak Gondi only one or two know 
Korku and probably none know Kolami while few educated 
penons whose mother tongue is Hindi are at home with 
local dialects of Hindi spoken m the tribal areas The 
enlighteners would pay fleeting visits to a few centres 
but the moneylenders with their counter propaganda are 
always on the spot we have seen how m Ahin 21amindari 
they persuaded the Mana themselves to come forward with 
applications that they wanted no one to intervene between them 
and their beloved moneyleaders Any dependence upon a 
campaign of enlightening the abongmal debtor as to rights un 
dcr the Debt Relief Act will achieve only one thing it will 
eSectively deter him from coming forward 

238 Mr Symington s su^estion that when the Debt 
Relief Courts begin work in a^nginal areas there should be o 
moratorium m respect of principal and arrears of interest (not 
current interest for the year) pending the relief court t decision 
m each case, is sufiiciently met by section 6 of the Act though 
sub section (1] of section 5 of the Act m its application to 
aboriginals might be amended to provide that where a debtor 
IS an aboriginal the civil Judge shall draw hii attention to sec 
tion 6 of the Act and shall assist him to draw an application 
to be presented to a Debt Relief Court under sub section (2) 

239 buggestion (c) in question (13)* was that one or more 
(jovernraent pleaders should be appointed at the public cost 
for each Debt Relief Court to represent abongmal debtors 
Mr Symington who made this suMcstion added that these 
pleaders should receive assistance from local officials In the 
collection of matenal The opinions in the answers to the 
question were almost evenly divided for and against this pro- 
posal Some suggested that it favoured the ahonmnals at the 
cost of others edually poor a point of view which has an a 
pnort plausibjlir> but overlooks the fact that the aboriginal h 
the most gulliDtv. man m the province and is casilv met by 
sajing that the same privilege could be extended to illiterate and 
Ignorant members of other castes unable to afford legal atsii 
tance On the whole however this might not be ncccssarv if 
the Debt Relief Courts made full use of reports from local 
revenue and forest officers as to the circumstances of debtors 
and of the transactions which the creditors allege them to have 
entered Into Ihcrc are man> backward areas where it would 
be very difficult to get pleaders c jf Umdori Ntwai and Haihar 
Tahsiis and the Satgarh Chanda and Drug rammdarii The 
whole question of the provision of free legal advice for abori 
gmalt IS beset with difficulties. Posslbl) the wisest approach 
to the question ma> be a scheme suggested h\ Mr I A A 
Snclson ICS, the present Registrar of the Nagpur iilgh 
Court on the lines of the rngltsh s>stcm whcrcb> free legal 
odvicc IS given b> a panel of voluntary unpaid members of the 
legal profession such as the panel organise!! h> tiu. Inilitution 
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that hi8 old debts v^ere legitimately claimed, or included m the 
new bond and without this proof the suit should be dismiss^ 
no court should enforce oral money transactions or oral claims 
in respect of credit sales to aboncinaU unsupported bv docu 
ments It is obvious from all that has been said about the ways 
of moneylenders in backward areas that any recital in the average 
document produced by the moneylender is false The law should 
therefore permit the court m such areas to presume that a docu 
ment thus produced and purporting to bear the thumb impres 
non or other attestation of an aboriginal debtor is false the 
creditor would then have to prove what led up to the docu 
ment * 

241 Rate oj interest — ^The present Debt Relief Act m sec 
tion 10 directs the Debt Relief Court to open all transactions made 
12 years before the last transaction or before January Ist 1932 
whichever is earlier and as far as may be ascertain in respect 
of each loan the date on which il was originall> advanced The 
court has then to recalculate the interest in accordance with 
the rates specified in the first schedule or such lesser rate of inter 
ett as may have been agreed upon between the parties 
ihe first schedule fixes compound interest at 5 per cent 
per annum with yearly rests and simple interest at 7 per cent 
per annum on secured and 10 per cent on unsecured debts It 
the Debt Relief Court finds that the loan was ongmallv advanced 
before January lit 1932 it has first to determine tne original prin 
cipal m the light of the interest permissible as abov^ and then 
to reduce the principal under the second schedule by 30 per cent 
If It was incurred before 1926 b> 20 per cent if incurred In 1927 
1928 or 1929 and b> 15 per cent if incurred in 1930 or 1931 
On a nevs debt incurVed in or after 1932 nothing can be done 
except to fix instalments and to restrict the total award on 
iccount of arrears of interest to a sum equal to the principal of 
the loan Under the Central ProMnccs Usurious Loans (Amend 
ment) Act the ProMncial Government has as alrcadj noted b> 
notification directed that compound interest in excess of 10 per 
cent on an> loan made after June 14th 1934 shall be deemed 
to be cxccssuc I suggest that for Partiall> Fxcludcd Areas and 
an> other aboriginal areas notified m this behalf the following 
simple proMSion from section 3 of the Madras Agency Tracis 
Interest and Land Transfer Act 1917 (Madras Act I of 1917) 
xould be Simpler fairer and more practicable 

In an\ suit instituted after tlic commencement of thu 
Act notwithstanding an> agreement to the contrarj^ 

(a) Interest on an\ debt or hahilils shall not as against 
a member of a hill tribe be allowed or decrecil hI 
a higher rate than fix and onc'fonrth per centum 
per annum nor shall an> compount! interest or any 
collateral adNantngc be allowed as agiinst him 
{}>) the total micreft allowed or decreed nn an> dtht 
or liablht) as again<t a member of a (till inbc shall 
not exceed the principal amount 

•Th» wtwCTi to qat^tloo (tS) itf d*» t w th In thr n<xt CIjmct at 

frtrt** •I'J “nJ 267 
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CHAPTER VIII-BOND-SERVICE 


•’When that >car was cndcd> they came unto him the second '^car and said 
unto him, We will not hide it ff^om my lord, how that our money is spent , my 
lord also hath our herds of cattle , there is not aught left in the sight of my lord 
but our bodies, and our lands , wherefore shall wc die before thine eyes, both we 
and our land ^ buv us and our land for bread, and we and our land w^ill be servants 
unto Phirash and gn* us seed, that w^e mn> li\c, and not die, that the land be 
not desolate 

— Genesis, Avi;n, 18-19 

**Somt- know^ the curving plough, and score therewith 
Earth^s timbered fields, m >car long bondage led ” 

— Solon (J5 C 594), tram T F Htghairi 


•’Your laboui only may be sold , your soul must not 

^ — Rusktu, Time and Tide, 8 1 


242 Term (e) of the terms of reference of this enquiry was 
“the extent of bond-service amongst aboriginal farm-labourers”. 
This condition of life has already come prominently into the pic- 
ture of economic conditions in the aboriginal areas which the 
preceding chapters have been building up"^, it is an ancient evil, 
as indicated by the first two quotations at the head of this chapter, 
the first from the days when Joseph was the Minister of the 
Pharaoh of Egypt, the second from Solon, the anti-debt law- 
giver of Attica SIX centuries before Christ In Attica it came in 
the tram of the substitution for transactions in kind or by barter 
of a metal currency — as we have seen the moneylender and debt 
coming into the Maria country with the abolition of podu or 
hewar cultivation 

243 The summary accounts of the conditions of service 
of farm labourers m the province given in the District Gazetteers 
present a ver>’^ incomplete picture of the conditions of farm-ser- 
vice among the many aboriginals who are landless labourers or 
are the younger brothers or sons of aboriginal tenants So far 
as the Provincial Banking Enquiry of 1929-30 considered the sub- 
ject of bond-service at all, it was rather, as in paragraph 791 of 
their Report, bond-slavery used in the loose sense of tenants 
so heavily indebted to their malguzar that all the produce of 
their fields went to him and they had never any chance of freeing 
themselves from the burden of ancestral debt The bond-service 
that 18 the subject of this enquiry is employment as farm-servants 
for a malguzar moneylender or other cultivator in return for an 
initial loan given to finance a marriage, a caste penalty, a funeral- 
nte, a fine imposed by a Criminal Court, or similar obj'ects The 
Ranking Enquirj^ Report as a whole says little about agricultural 
labour, although in paragraph 370 it speaks of many agricultural 
labourers as able to maintain themselves and their families on 
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*See, for example, paragraphs 103, 184 205 — 9 and 229, 
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wageb of R* 10 a mouthy and of Rt IS ai the provincial average 
amount m cash and gram needed for the feeding and clothmg 
of the average family of an agricultural labourer in farm lervioe 
(In the Chhindwara Diitnct at the moment the wage* of a barsaJta 
aboriginal farm labourer seldom exceeded Rs 50 a year and are 
often less though lupplemepted by wage* earned by hit wife 
and children ) 

244 Few aboriginal villages were surveyed by the Commit 
tec but it* survey of the village of Bhifcarmandwa near Jhallar 
on the Betul Ellichpur road m the Bhainsdehi tahsil gives a 
typical example of the kind of bond service which is the subject 
of this enquiry RajJi an illiterate Korku, holding 16 acre* of 
land rented at Rs 8 and valued at Rs 400 borrowed Rs 200 
from the moneylender malguiar of Jhallar at 25 per cent interest 
for the marriage of his son Hii only other source of income 
was Rs 250 a year from extracting timber for tale in Ellichpur 
market He practically sold his son into bondage to the money 
lender by executing a bond binding hii ion to serve the monc> 
lender until the debt was paid off in return the moneylender 
was to pa> the ion only four khandi of gram then worth Rs 48 
at hi* yearly wage* 

245 In the final report of the working of the Chhindwara 
and Aniarwara Debt Conciliation Boards from which a long pat 
sage has already been quoted in the preceding chapter the Chair 
man de\oted special attention to this question He found that 
about 10 per cent of the aboriginal population in the jagirs was 
indebted that the a\crage debt of a Gond cultivator on land 
nssetsed to Rs 6 or Rs 7 rent was Rs 400 and that the debt 
was almost always incurred to finance tome family fctthal or 
marriage ceremony Condition* were similar In the hUalsa but 
there owing to the greater demand for field labour malguxars 
and cultivating moneylender* were alwa>s read> to advance loans 
on the pledging of the labour of tome member of the borrower s 
family The usual stipulation is that a member of the famib 
will repay the annual intcrcit charged on the mamage loan h> 
working as a whole-time farm labourer at a remuneration varj 
ing from Rs 20 to Ri 40 a i car Strict condition* are Impoicd 
thu* no holida>s arc allowed which operate* \crv har»hl> on the 
aboriginal with hi* happ> go-lucky existence and his paivion for 
dancing and social celebration* A* a result at the end of the 
\car when the employer present* hit account* the labourer find* 
that he never get* the full >car * wage At the beginning of the 
monioon thi* labourer or bartclta ha* to have an advance of 
gram from hi* employer to feed hlmiclf and hii family a* bv 
then there i» no agricultural labour available for hfi women and 
the famib stock of gram 1* exhausted Thu give* the creditor 

a chance to snread hi* net wider and cases came before the 
Chhindvam Debt Conrllbtion Board In winch origiml debt* of 
Rs “V) had swollen to R* 150 or Rs 200 In the cnip(o>cr * cur 
rent '»cccu'’(s although for icvcn continuous > cars the bar’^alti 
or ore of his sons had worked for him In a t>plca1 <?xarnpb 
given m an anpcndix to the Report a borsalm who wai empjoved 
on nn 'innml rcr^uneration of Ri 33 In return for a marriage 
advi-'rc of Rs 44-4-0 had been marked absent for four montl>» 
and 19 day* on account of holiday* sickncii or floodi TT*e 
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.id\nncc of R<. 4‘l hnil been written up lo^Re. 60 on a mortpgc* 
dcea nt nn initinl intcrc'^t of .ippnrcntb SO per cent, and Ks 7 
added in as- tlie cu^i of 1} Utmult of hufki advanced to the har- 
'iolta Wjtli thU and other ,d\anccs received durinj^ the year, at 
llie end of the venr the harsaho was shown as jiav’ing alreadj 
received R'= 22-t-O, aunin'^t Rs 23-8-0 due for a > car's work less 
ahscncec totalling four niontli*' ^ and 19 davs The mortgage 
account was ihen made up vvitli 2S per cent interest charged, and 
the vears complete work, instead of bringing the hat'^nha an> 
nearer the (juittance of tlic marriage loan, ‘-hovved lus debt due 
to the emplovcr i^ '^vsoilen to Rs 72 

216 Some ca'-es wore reccnllv reported hy the Commis- 
«:ioner of Chh Utisg.i^rh A Raipur uouhaupnha deed in con- 
'•ideraiion of a Rs 50 loan for tfio marriage of the borrower's 
son bound him to repav tlie debt b> the entire vear’'- crop of his 
field, h\ offtring two heail of cattle and by undertaking togcfhci 
with In'- son to serve (he creditor until the debt was fully satisfied 
The bond did not specif) the value to be placed on ilie crop, 
the igencv for appraising the value of the crop, or (he monetarv 
value of the labour 'I'he Chairman of the Rhandara Debt Con- 
cdiation Hoard in 1938 reported Mmilar conditions, which he con- 
sidered to be senu-slavcrv In one ease reported b> Inm a Mahar 
and his two cons, as co-debtors, borrowed Rs. 24 from a Mnrvvan 
monev lender m Sakoli tahsil for the marriage of one of the 
tv\o sons, undertaking to repav^ Rs 30 including •^o'u'ai interest, 
md that the bridegroom and liis future bride should render the 
monevdendci wliolc-timc service "at all and any hours of the 
dav and withoui negligence” , for tins they were to receive Rs 3 
month!) wages, of which Rs 2 was to be credited towards the 
pav ment of the debt and Rc 1 to go to the bov and the girl 
for their “eating”, if the) left the service of the monevlender, 
thev bound themselves to pav him twice the amount borrowed 
The Chairman pointed out that this young couple could not 
possibh live on a rupee a month and must inevitably resort to 
further borrowing and never free themselves until their cluldrcn 
were old enough to take their place He stated that the practice 
was ver) common in Bhandara District, and that the general 
experience was (hat a borrower, never being able to pay up the 
amount due in the prescribed period of one, two or three years, 
had to undertake further terms of service, which under the cir- 
cumstances became little better than slavery 

247 When, however, certain districts of the Chhattisgarh 
division were consulted as to the need for legislation, replies 
came that such practices were not common enough to merit action 
This IS directly contrar)' to the experience, as has been seen, of 
the Chairmen of the two Debt Conciliation Boards, w’ho had per- 
haps greater opportunities than most Government officers of 
realizing how far the practice was prevalent Mr Jayaratnam in 
paragraph 28 of the Bilaspur Zamindans Settlement Report, 
1923—30, remarks that the kanua or saonjia system, which was 
really- non-statutor)" tenancy and “closely allied to the kaimaiih 
system of semi-slavery in parts of Bihar and Malabar”, was com- 
mon in the open country though not met with in the aboriginal 
areas of the northern zamindans , it naturally is not common in 
the areas where the aboriginals form 80 to 90 per cent of the 
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teMnuy often of aboriginal n)^lgu''ars or elie live In ratyaivarl 
villages It IB only where the aboriginal come* into contact with 
the Hindu or Muslim malgurar and moneylender that he be- 
comes the victim of agreements of this nature especially where 
he has already lost most of his land and being almost a landless 
labourer has no other meant of raising the money needed for mar 
nage or other purposes than the pledging of hiB own or hu 
relatives labour 

248 In some areas outside the Central Provinces the pro- 
blem has bfcen recognized acute In Bihar a Kamiauti Agw 
ments Act was passed some Id or more >ears ago to require the 
registration of such agreements and to regulate them so that their 
terms might be fair to the aboriginal the Government of Bihar 
has bepn asked to give details of the present position In Bastar 
State where the majority of the immigrant moneylenders and 
village lestecB have come from Chhattiigorh the conditions under 
which abongmal farm labourers there known ns haban were 
bound to work for their foreign empIo>ers were so bad that 
special steps had to be taken it was made known generall> that 
the worst h^pe of agreements would not be enforced b> the Civil 
Courts as being contrary to public policy and a set of Kabart 
Rules was introduced which it is understood have removed the 
worst evils of the system there were man> cases m Bastar m 
which an aboriginal family had served the same non abon^nal 
family as kabart for several generations In the Vizagapatam Uis- 
tnet of Madras and the Korapat District of Onsia the prevalence 
of the system there known as fo/i has long been notorious In 
Hyderabad State the pertont whose labour it tJius pledged are 
known as bhogcla and the State has had rcccntl) to enact a 
stringent law with penal clauses to remedy the worst abuses 

249 Some information on this subject is contained in the 
answers to question (IS)* of the questions reproduced in the lost 
chapter In order however to ascertain the exact picture of con 
ditions in the province a separate questionnaire on bondservice 
was drawn up and is reproduced as Appendix G to this Report 
It was point^ out that the barsalta or kahari it often a merahet 
of the Scheduled Castes and that therefore the investigation 
should not overlook non abongmal farm labourers cipccialiy 
as in aboriginal Krounlrv the Mahra Panka or man of other 
Scheduled Castes lives under the same primitive conditions a' 
his Gond or Baiga neighbour It was suggested that the questions 
could best be answered by selecting m each tahsil nine or ten 
villfl^t one or two purcl> aboriginal but belonging to non 
aboriginal proprietors with home farm cultivation one or tv»o 
market villages in aboriginal areas with several non aboriginal 
malguzars and moneylenders and the others in the more open 
country where the aboriginal begins to give vvav tf> ifjw Hindu 
of the plains and m these selected villages calling up all the 
farm sefv*anti and examining the terms of their employ mcnf 
Copies ol the questionnaire were also to he sent m the Deputy 
Commis»ioners to social workers and other non-officials locluo 
uig the local agents of the Tea Districls labour Associaiion and 
mine and facton managers experience in some other parts of 
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India having shown that apart from entering into bond-service 
ahroi^t the only alternative way ot securing money for wedding 
and ether necessarj' expenditure, or of escaping debt and bond- 
service incurred for repayment of debt, is to go to the Assam tea 
gardens or to some mining or industrial cenfre for work 

250 The only attempt to deal with anything akin to bond- 
service bj an Act of the Central Legislature appears to have been 
the Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, 1933 Under this Act, 
where the person bound to serve under an agreement is a child 
unde, 15 years ot age, such agreements are void In the memo- 
randum issued with the questionnaire (in which question no 12 
deals with this subject) it was pointed out that unfortunately the 
Act had had no local publicity, and offences against it were not 
cognizable, moreover as few aboriginals married during child- 
hood and in the case of loans both for marriages and for other 
purposes usually pledged their own labour or that of an adult 
'Jon or younger brother, the Act afforded no remedy All the 
replies received bear this out No courts in the province seem 
to poss^ess copies of the Act or even to have heard of its existence 
before this questionnaire Not a single prosecution under the 
Act i*; on record in the province Actually pledging of child 
labour however does occur and some district replies quote a few 
examples, the youngest being that of a child of nine m one of 
the Rdipur zammdans The Act as it stands is one of those 
man> Acts on the Indian Statute Books which might as well not 
exist for all the attention that is paid to them so long as its 
enforcement depends upon the complaints of private individuals 
nothmg will result from it If any Act or Regulation results from 
the present enquiry, then it might well contain a section making 
offences against the Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, JL933, cog- 
nizable in any area to which the new Act or Regulation may be 
applied 

251 The general answers to this questionnaire are of great 
interest and a collation of them would give a fairly exhaust.vc 
picture of the conditions of farm-service or bond-service in all 
parts of the province The short time at my disposal for writing 
this report makes it impossible to undertake a detailed study 
here of the replies One such study has already been made for 
Balaghat District in pages 54 to 61 of my report on T/ie Ahori^tnal 
Problem m the Balaghat District, to which a reference should be 
made The evils existing in Balaghat District exist in a far worse 
form m certain other districts, notably Mandla, parts of Nimar, 
BetuI, Chhindwara, Bhandara and. the Raipur zammdans In 
some of the most backward areas, however, such as the Satgarb 
zamindaris and parts of Drug, where the bulk of the tenantry 
remains aboriginal, coifditions are not as bad except where a 
village is in the hands of a non-abonginal malguzar, lessee or 
patel, who does not deign to do his own cultivation In Chanda 

* District in the wilder Maria zammdans the evil is hardly known, 
but many bad cases are cited by Mr J D Kerawalla, Extra- 
Assistant Commissioner, in an interesting reply to the question- 
naire, from the same villages of the Chanaa tahsil as mentioned in 
his report reproduced m the account of loss of land Of con- 
ditions in fhe^Satgarh zammdans Mr A M. Jafri, Extra-Assistant 
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Commiiiioner, who drew up the dutrict reply, notes that condl 
tions there \a8tly differ from those in the advanced plains tracts 
where the pressure on land ii now very heavy In the Satgarh 
more land is available than at present needed and often a farm 
labourer becomes a tenant The aboriginal cultivator whether 
a big tenant or a gaontia does not need to hire farm labour as 
he and the male and female members of hii family do all their 
field work except that for weeding and harvesting some outside 
labour has to be engaged In the villages however where there 
are substantial cultivators or gaontws who are not abonginal 
that farm labourers are (.ngaged known as kawia the term used 
in Bihar where we have found that kamtanti agreements had to be 
regulated b> law He suggest! that the name by which the 
kaima is commonly known in the Satgarh villages indicates the 
easiness of their lot i lat name is sukh bast (one who lives an 
easy life) Nevertheless the general note on abonginal conditions 
in the Sitgarh mentions a number of cases where these aboriginals 
pledged their labour in return for an advance of money to pa> 
off wedding and other expenses 

252 The replies from the Mandla District give a picture of 
things at their worst though the Roman (Catholic Chaplain of 
Harda has given a drear> picture of conditions m the Dcshi 
Korku Mlliges I reproduce first of all an interesting general 
account of the farm labour system and conditions m Mandla and 
Niwas tahsils drawn up by Roman (Catholic missionary priests — 
The i>stem of engaging farm servants is nearly the same 
in all parti of the district but the prevalence of the \anoui 
s\stcms vanes Gcnerall> there are three wa\* of engaging 
labour — 

(1) Banin work against dail> wages 

(2) The Hancaha or ploughman is engaged for about 
SIX months from Holi to Pola, for the monsoon 
crop. Or for three months from kunwar or Bnadon 
till Kartik or Pus for the post monsoon crop 

(3) The Barst (near Dindon BarkhO ^ho is engaged 
for one year 

Near Mandla the bannibar s wages arc 2 or 3^ some- 
times 3 scers unhusKcd ricc or li seers wheat while the 
haruaha receives his food and a total of 15—20 icers kodoti 
kutki son and ricc seeds to be sown in the cmplo>cr s fields 
with the employers bullocks \ cr> ofren the product of 
these seeds I'v vcr> btllc as first the employer s fields arc to 
worked and the worst fields arc reserved for the haruvhc 
The harvalia s wife has to look after the children b> doing 
bannt The hanraha is cmplovcd for other work than at the 
cmplojcr s but in this case he has give hts wages to the 
cmplo>cr Near Mandla the bant are engaged for Rs to 
Rs 40 The> receive Inlf their pa> m monc> tlic other haV 
in kind Uvuall> one half of the pa) is gi\cn at the begin 
nlng of the year of service without Interest If the other 
half of the pay is received at the beginning of the second 
half year of service Interest may bo charged at half anna 
per rupee per month or the bani works for a few days 
more at the end of the year 
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“Sometimes the employer gives a pair of shoes or some 
cloth If employed with Hindus the harst is not so well 
treated regarding interest, gifts of cloth and holidays as he is 
by aboriginal employers The barsi system is not common 
near Mandk and in parts of the Niwas tahsil 

“I enquired through my schoolmasters in the area from 
Mandla Railway station to Ghagha, between ^ Malpathar 
forest and the Narbada The masters are all aboriginals, half 
of them from the area itself, and mix freely with the popu- 
lation, but no cases of barst servants were reported, except 
of Prithwidas Panka who had been working with his mal- 
guzar for four years against a remuneration of Rs 40 per 
year From this the malguzar was to reduce Rs 23 on 
account of rents of the fields of the Panka family Prithwidas 
received nothing whatsoever m money, seeds or clothing and 
nothing was written off regarding the rent Last year when 
the Panka became 21 years old he refused to work anymore 
Now the malguzar tells the family that they will lose their 
fields unless they pay the rent In this area the practice of 
borrowing money and seeds to be repaid by work is fairly 
common for small amounts The loans vary from Re 1 to 
Rs 20 The masters say that work of six months m re- 
payment of loans IS exceptional In Ghagha they come now 
to the schoolmaster to write down their contracts, formerly, 
and even now at most places, the agreement is oral 

“At Mohgaon, Asm Gond wmrked for 10 days for the one 
rupee he borrowed from a local Brahman cultivator Daub 
Gond of Mohgaon (30) took 2 khandi of kodon as loan from 
a Bania at Mandla The price of kodon at that time was 
Rs 3 per khandi After one year the debt became 3 khandi, 
after another year 4k khandi Dauli took in the meantime 
also some money from the Bania, but does not remember 
how much He then started working at Rs 4 per mensem 
for the Bania, who Informed him after five months that the 
debt was paid In this area there is much work for wood- 
contractors, the Public Works' Department, and in Mandla 
town The number of thaht'a is not high 

“I encmired also from schoolmasters at Dhanwahi, Piparia, 
Bijepur, Bargaon, Baronchi, all in Niwas tahsil In Piparia, 
Dharmu Gond (30) took Rs 60 to buy himself a field The 
loan was given by Mulya Teh of Barela, Jubbulpore District, 
where Dharmu worked for two years, for food and Rs 6 per 
mensem Dharmu says that the Rs 6 were cut every month 
and the loan was considered paid back after these two years 
He then took a loan from Mo]ilal Teh of Barela of Rs 35 
and finished pajnng up in eight or nine months under the 
same conditions Again he took a loan of Rs 40 from Parma 
Seth of Barela last year, and paid back Rs 4 The Seth now 
proposes that Dharmu should come and work for the Rs 6 
left, he did not say how long Dharmu has his father and 
young brother to work the fields, one cow and no bullocks 
He says that ‘he would gladly take another loan to buy bul- 
locks, on the same condP'ons as the other loans 
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A Khoolmokter reported the following case from Sub- 
bflna a malguzan village nine mile* from Mandla on the 
Mandla Dithon road Dhanu Gond took a loan of Rs ^ 
from hu Hindu malgurar more than two settlements ago 
m order to acquire some fields There are papers in con 
nection with the agreement No interest was to be taken 
for the first two years and the money to be refunded in two 
years in two qists of Rs 25 each Dhanu paid the first year 
khandt pad^ which was valued at Rs 25 and taken at 
the first qist The second year nothing was paid The third 
year Dhanu paid 6 khandt paddy and 3 khandt masur which 
was accepted as second qtst of Ri 25 But now Rs 5 interest 
was charged on the second qtst which interest Dhanu neg 
lected till four years ago Then Dhanu i son aged 12 years 
began working for the malguzar as ham for m 14 a year 
for one vear His pay was kept bv the malguzar as payment 
towards the interest of Rs 5 on the second qist and the 
interest accumulated thereon In the same manner Dhanu s 
son worked a second year for Rs 2o a third year for Rs ^ 
and a fourth >ear for Ki 32 Of the wages of this fourth year 
of service which ended in September 1940 Dhanu expected 
some payment for his son at he thought to have paid alrcad> 
enough But the malguzar refused and aUo refuses to tear 
up the paper about the agreement Dhanu is afraid that 
these papers will be used against him or his son later after 
he has paid Rs 101 


hathcr \an Heertum enquired m 19 villages of Shahpur 
revenue circle about the Ilan^vha vnd Barsi servants — 
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Ifanraha — The haruaha beams his service for llic mon 
>t>on crop aficr the Holi festival and finiihet m Bhadon 
Thus he norks for five or >iv monili' Hu remuneration is 
hu dailv food at ihc houu of ihc empIo>cr or if his caste 
forbids Ihis 1 itiiraro (24 seers) indon «hicfi is rcJuc<^ to 
11 seer wlicn pounded Hus is sufiknent for Iitmtclf for 
one dav ihc value in mi»nc> is one anna hurilier hr is 
given to IONS on the fields of the empi »>er and uilh ific 
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hullock*' of fijc c!npl(5\ir 12’ sccr« hodon or LulLi (‘bo^'niii 
or socd-'^nin) 

‘"1 his iui.^iua tn.n jaU! froin 5 to 6 lhandi (SIX) — 600 
sctrs) ,n 1 pooii xc.ir on .i uoocl soi) Wns often liowcvcr the 
oomiiji I- lioin 1 to ^ LLiindf, nnd not ‘'cldtnn I hhandi, or 
tvcti 6 (30 seer*;) It ‘■honlil he renienihertd th.Jt onlv 

ltd! o( tnjs rem.un< .iftor poutuluuj I he tuc of hodon till 
t\\«» <ir ihrte months .illci the Ii.ir\<'si js tistnih 10 huro 
<50 " 1,1 r ) jHr rupee in i nornnl M..ir l.itei^ in tlic \e.ir 
it roes to K /, roo nul m ,i h.ul \oh h* 0 or 5 Uiro An 
'i%crf'e of 3 hhovtdi outttirn on ilie i^o'.ara .md .in tivcrnfic 
}>rae til K /, tiro pir rupee ‘lecms n fur e‘«tinnte On this 
.'\er.ipe the /kj ritcote in m\ months ^r.nn to the 

' due of Us 7-3 0 (lu sides ho food), or J-f{) per nu)ntlt 
hisjdes his food In 1^39 mnm fuu.^aha rc( ened onlv 
10 li/fo, worth Rs 1-1*0 fot six numths In 1910 the out- 
turn <if the /'o:.«.nj e.m he f.ihen .!<! nil I he emploser wdl 
not ilhw' the hm itdui to sow his hotenoi on the best held, 
whuh IS usu.dh sown first Some cmplovers 'Uvo their 
hnn.iJih \ hltnkel or dhoti or nt le.ist :i /. /mmrj (f'lrmer’s 
uinhrLli.i), oi ’ p nr of siioes, hut nolhinjf eUe If before 
the monsoon some otlur work jiresenfs itself, <iieh .is hiiild- 
nu-h the hoiiraiii} irnct v ork .s i coolie, hut the ernphner 
puls the w ii!es m his own potkel When the Inithers were 
binldin'*t .it Duhnni.i .ind Dulluipur, some empioyorf; of 
harxrahii c.ime to work themselves for three or four months 
.ind sometimes m.idc tlieir Iwnraha niso work nt the Iniild- 
inc The emplo\ers retci\cd nil the moncj 

"The period of ser\icc for the post-nionsoon crop begins 
in Kunwnr or Uh.ndon nnd l.nsts till Knrtjik or Piis This 
*tmounis to three monliis 'flic hnnraha sows 12’ seers 
hdnaui, mostl\ whent It enn \icld from 2 to 2\ hhaudi in 
lerv fn\our.ible conditions, but tlic usuni outturn is 1 or 31 
hhavdi nnd somclimcs 10 huro or less. 'Fhe price of wdicnt m 
tlic interior is -1 huro per rupee nftcr n good crop From 
August fill the new harvest it rises to .3 or 21 huro Taking 
an average price of 3 huio and an neernge outturn of 1 hhaudt, 
a /mircu/m’s pac for Tlirec months is Rs 6-10-6, or Rs 2-3-3 
per mensem, besides his food of one anna per day 

“Man> a harvaha gets employment for one crop only, 
7 r , for SIX or three months His w'agcs are far from sufficient 
for his own maintenance and clothing for a w'hole year The 
rest of the year he can find no w'ork and has to live on roots 
and ]ungly vegetables, and take haihi (loan of gram) on 
which he has to pay 50 per cent interest after the new harvest 
Nearly all of them have a very small ban Verj’- few are 
sons of cultivators to whom the income of a son working 
could mean an additional income Very few have a bullock 
they can hire out The wife of a haiiaaha has to support her- 
self and her children by doing hanm, such as weeding and 
cutting of crops, for which she receives 3? seers hodon, which 
when pounded yields 17/8 seers She is lucky if she can 
do 60 days hanm per year, as besides the harwaha and their 
wives there arp many others who have^ to live from hannt 
onlv, in every village from 15 to 20 families 

29 


/ 
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Bicharpur 3 harst wrvailt* 

Hafi 2 Muslim employs — 

(1) Kanya Gond pay Rs 12 per year plus food 

(2) Dholi Agaria pay Rs 12 per >ear plus food 

(3) Nanhu, Panka pay Rs 12 per year plus food 
The three have no fields and no debts 

Palana 2 barst servants (B/ianroi) 

Dhokal, Gond malguzar employs — 

(1) Jitu Bhuraia Baiga pay Rs 12 plus food and clothing 

(2) Jitu s wife pay Rs 6 plus food and clothing 

Jitu took a loan of Rs 50 from his employer in 1939 m 
order to pay his wife s Kharcho This is the first year of 
service 

Bharwai 4 bant servants 
Nanhi Kayaithin employs — 

(1) Lalju Bhuraia Baiga pay Rs 12 plus food 

Lalju took a loan of Rs 26 from her He has served 
one year and has Rs 14 arrears to work for 
Julur Gond Re 0-8-0 pattidar of Palaria employs — 

(2) Bachhu Bhumia Baiga pay Rs 12 plus food and some 

cloth 

(31 Bachhu s wife pay Rs 6 plus food and some cloth 

(4) gudhu Bhumia Baiga pay Rs 10 plus food 
Pondi (Neosa) 15 barsi servants 

Bajir Muslim contractor of the distillery (outstill) at 
Pondi employs 12 bani servants 5 for the still and 7 on his 
farm — 

(1) A Brahman pay Rs 60 

(2) Girdharl Laman pa> Rs 48 

(3) Ladhari Kol pay Rs 24 

(4) Bhagela Bhumia Baiga pay Rs 48 

(5) Molaya Bhumm Baiga pay Rs 24 
Molaya took a loan of Rs 16 one >car ago 
The abo\c are employed to work on the still 
On the form are — 

(6) Baisakhu Kol pay Rs 24 plus 5 inro Jhan hotcara 
He took his last loan of Rs 24 fi\c >cars ago The loan 

it still outstanding after fi\c >ears of barsf tcrvicc at he getk 
his pay in hand No interest is charged on this loan but if 
he lca\cs hit work he will ha\c to pay the principal and 
Re CM-O interest per rupee per year If he lakes loans again 
he has to pay interest for them (Re 0-4-0 a year per rupccl 

(7) Chamru Kol pay Rs 24 plus 1 kuro dhan hoi. ora 
He took his last loan of Rf 10 five years ago conditions 

as under no 6 

Chamru worked for 10 years with Bapr 
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(8) Saunu, Kol, pay Rs 24 plusj htiro dhan bowara 

Last loan of Rs 24 two or three years ago. Further, as 
under no 6, Saunu has worked for two or three years 

(9) Bekaya, Bhana Baiga, pay Rs 24 plus 1 kuro bowara 

He took his last loan of Rs 20 five years ago Other 
conditions like no 6 Bekaya has worked for ^ years as 
a barsi 

(10) Mohan, Bharja Baiga, 'pay Rs 24 plus 1 kuro dhan 

bowara 

Four years ago Mohan took a loan of Rs 8 He has 
worked as a barst for hvo years 

(11) Bhakar, Bharia Baiga, pay Rs 24 plus 1 kuro dhan 

bowara 

Five years ago he took his last loan of Rs 48 Other 
conditions as no 6 He has been a barst for five years 

(12) Bharra, Bhana Baiga, pay Rs 24 plus 1 kuio dhan 

bowara 

He took his last loan of Rs 8 three years ago , other 
conditions same as no 6 He has worked as a barsi for two 
years 

In the same village Bhadusmgh, Gond, co-sharer mal- 
guzar of Pondi employs — 

(13) Kondra, Kol, pay Rs 12 plus food 

He has worked for two years 

(14) Phangu, Bharia Baiga, pay Rs 24 plus food^ 

He has worked for two years 

(15) Nanhen, Mahra, pay Rs 24 plus food. 

He has worked for two years 

Kui, 2 barsi servants 

Nardhu, Ahir, muqaddam, employs . — 

(1) Dalli, "son of Lachman, Bhumia Baiga, took Rs 12 loan 

from Nardhu or his brother Pahilad seven years ago 

, (1933) First Dalli tried to repay by serving as har- 

waha for three years He then served three years as 
a haist and is still serving In 1939 Dalli wanted to 
leave service but Nardhu told him that he had to pay 
still Rs 16 He never took any new loans and never 
left his service His wife does banm and supports 
herself by hunting for roots 

(2) Phagu, son of Tumhia, Bhumia Baiga 

Tumhia took a loan of Rs 20 from his employer for 
Phagu’s weddmg in June 1939 (or 1938) Phagu has to serve 
as a bai'a for three years according to agreement, at the rate 
of Rs 10 pei vear and 1 year for interest This is Phagu’s 
second year If nobody interferes Phagu is likely to serve 
for many years, as the Ahir family tries to enslave its servants 
Ratnu, Bhumia Baiga (Dalli’s brother) took Rs 20 loan from 
Nardhu 11 years ago (1929) and worked as Nardhu’s harwaha 
for seven years (after working for five years before he took 
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the loan) For the -last five coniecutive yean Ratnu repaid 
from Rt 10 to Rs 12 a year never leu He doe* not toovr 
how much in all he paid He took no other loan Hit 
arrear* in January 1940 were Ri 4 which he refus^ to pay 
Ratnu was not inclined to report this to the pne*t because it 
would not be possible for him to remam m the mUq/jc if 
Nardhu came to know about it Now Ratnu has five fields 
and two bullocks which he bought with a loan taken from 
the Catholic priest 

Langra son of Bhokhai Bhumia Baiga, at Tiknpipn 
possesses occupancy rights over nine fields (three black soil 
five bharra one bar^) at Kui which his father inhented from 
a relative who died in 1931 In order to get these fields in 
his name Bhokhai gave one bullock as Uka to Noalsmgh 
Lodhi then malguzar of Kui Bhokhai died in 1938 and 
left the fields to Langra who lives at Tiknpipn Nardhu 
sajs that Bhokhai had taken a loan from him but the elders 
of the village do not know how much loan he took or e\cn 
whether he took anything at all Bhokhai left Kui man^ 
years ago Nardhu and his brothers are said to ha\c culti 
voted one black soil field belonging to Bhokhai or Langra 
for the last fifteen years Three barra fields are lying fallow 
at present and the ban is cultl^atcd m adhrta by Akali Gond 
of Kui who ha* paid the rent regularly to Bhokhai or 
f^ngra The rest of the fields are cultivated cither by Nardhu 
himself or pven by him In adhtya to other Gond and Baiga 
(Phagu Baiga km Dalsingh Gond of Ramgura) Bhokhan 
and langra ha\c never rccci\cd on> produce of those fields 
yet tlrcy have always had to pa> the annual rent 

Girdhu son of Jitu Bhumia Bairo of Kui about 35 
>ears old became a bars! servant of Nardhu when he was 
about 16 years o/d He took a loan of R* 20 in order to pa) 
the bnde-pnee of Kumharm daughter of Tumhia whom he 
mamed It woi agreed that Girdhu would serve Nardhu as 
a bam for four >cars In the third itjar after the marriage 
hii Wife left him and after having served for five full >C3rs 
the bor»f agreement was returned b> Nardhu Besides this 
loan of Rs 20 Girdhu received hia food hut nothing else 
For hit second wife (Akli daughter of Huddha Sdraftal) 
Girdhu took a new loan from Nardhu of Rs 2 ca^h and a 
male buffalo 2^ years old which was still much too voung 
to work According to witnesses the actual value was Ks 9 
but Nardhu VTilucd it at Rs 28 and Girdhu gave hii thumb 
impression for Rs 30 When Girdhu took his second loan 
he had sened Nardhu 11 >cafs as a ham and had kept hi< 
second wife nlrcad) six >cars Two years liter (f r in the 
eighth vear of his second marriage and the linrtccntli >c3r 
of his harsi service) Girdhu ran ana) with Itli wife and 
children but Nardhu brought him hack soon and forced him 
in work again However Nardhu promised then to pa) 

Rs 12 per )ear v-hicli were to be deducted from the loan 
Again Girdhu worked for three )i.ars lie rot three children 
in the meantime Beiidcs hli own food Girdhu rcrciv«l 
He 1 haJfkhh {jara:rar) per year hut not each >rar Hr 
worked 16 years as a honi for Nardhu but besides his own 
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leav'ei not a pie for repayment o£ mtereit and prm 
cipal Sometimes too if the matter hat no work In hand he 
diBrnisses the barsiidia or rather does not pay him until the next 
uorking seaRon Occationally loam for fcnoxcfft are given alwa\f 
at further mtereit Once a year the employer make* up the 
servant s account and tell* him what he now owe* but what with 
hea^’y interest freih food loam and unpaid worklet* day* the 
Korku can ne\er escape from the bond A few yean work under 
these conditions ties him to the employer for life and if he die* 
hiB *on aisumes the burden and work* fof hi* employer No 
receipt* are ever given The Korku would never go to a court 
for relief from dent or bond sery ice through fear of hi* maiter 
because of the court fee* and because it would mean no more 
credit The following actual example* are given — 

(а) Dhangflon — Thi* belong to a Hindu malguxar and 
ha* 20 Korku out of 60 house* Only four Korku* have a little 
tenancy land and only half of that i* cultivated the rc*t lying 
waite or having reverted to forett 10 Korku famllie* have 
migrated to Nlmar About 25 Korku are harsiidia and have 
been working for their pretent employer* for terra* \arymc 
from five tolffl year* Gopia Korku who had five bullock* 
borrowed R* lOO sopie eight yean ago from a Dhangaon 
Bania and na* been working for him eyer trace and had to 
hand over hi* bullock* to him alto in repayment He docs not 
knovy what he itill owe* 

(б) Richgaon, a village of lome 200 houic* 13 miie* 
from Uhangaon ha* only five Korku familic* three have 
migrated to Nimar Kaiia Korku borrowed R* 50 from 
Hajar Patel and hope* to finiih yvorking for him and be 
ducharged from the debt in 10 year* Chapu Korku borrow 
cd R* 25 from Ramchand of Abgaon four yean ago on a kat 
to work for him at hamtdia The kat ii renewed cyc^ three 
year* He i* told that be now owe* more than Rs 25 and 
ha* never been given any receipt for any repayment on the 
score of hi* work • 

(c) Pichola ha* 40 Korku out of 2o0 hou»ct. some 30 
had tempora migrated Tothcr lurcher learnt that tcyeraf 
were barsudta but could not gel into touch y\lth any of them 
25 houiei had no bari A few Korku had land* recently gUco 
out in the adjacent ryotwan area but the toil wa* vrretched 
and mowt of them therefore worked on wood*culting in 
Magardhj Goyernment Forest Range 

(d) Kachbcri lia* lO Korku houic* which iuppfy five 
horsiidhi one of these ha* worked for hi* matter for 10 

and last year In* ion borrowed R* 60 from tlic maiter and 
ai*o entered hi* »cnicc when a*kcd how tong (it would have 
lo work he replied all hi* life ... . 

ZSp In the bather* yiew such fcrvicc i« little better than 
»U\cr> U U of couric not tlaxcry In the *cnic of domOiftim 
chiofiitiiui iM hormnr hut the contract or agreement i» »o formu 
latcd that one person get* full control otcr the othw * mental 
and phy*ical potcntiahtic* winch i* tcmi flay cry amt can a* 
here be worse than *la\cry The had fcaturci of the arrangement 

(o) The object or con»»dcratton of the ctmiract t* not pre- 
coely ilefined 
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(6) the wages are unjust; 

(c) the Korku must enter into such a contract unless he is 
prepared to remain unmarried, and 

{d) once he has entered into it he has put himself for ever 
at the mercy of his emploj^er and can never free 
himself 

He considers that more forest villages should be started and the 
Korku helped thus and m other ways to get land, that there should 
be a minimum wage of 4 annas per day for a man for dharkt or 
barsudta work, and that the barsudia system should be stopped 
altogether or controlled This, howevei% can only be done if other 
sources of credit are made available Education here is useless , 
the Deshi Korku is far too poverty-striken and miserable to 
dream of it, and of him it should at this stage be held “prnmim 
vtvere, et demde pinlosophare” Father Lercher found not a 
single Korku in Harda Tahsil who had ever heard of Debt Conci- 
liation Boards, though in Harsud some did make use of the 
Board, but tTie average aboriginal is afraid to approach anything 
that savours of a Court, being educationally, socially and econo- 
mically backward, saddened by experience' of the past and in 
deadly fear of his employer or moneylender In Harsud Tahsil 
Father Lercher thinks that the Korku has been harmed by debt 
conciliation, because ever since it took place the moneylender 
has made the Korku sign for twice the amount he actually 
borrows and receives No debt relief work or measure for re- 
forming bond-service will succeed, in his view, unless an alterna- 
tive source of credit be provided, unless the Boards or Courts 
are completely disinterested (and do not include moneylenders, 
like the old Boards), unless court-fees aie waived on applications 
from aboriginal tribes and backward castes, unless the Boaids or 
Courts tout freely and simply from cillage to village, and unless 
the aboriginal is adequately protected against threats and retalia- 
tion from the moneylender 

• 

256 In a separate note on the less depressed Korku of the 
ryohvari villages in the Kalibhit area of Nimar (Harsud Tahsil) 
Father Lercher noted cases of far bigger loans owing to the higher 
bridc-pncc there prevalent He mentions a recent Korku who 
paid Rs 325 on his wedding, Rs 22 as bride-price, Rs 45 on cram 
for the ceremonial feast, and Rs 60 on gram to be gnen to his 
bride’s parents On the other hand cases of bond^scrMce were 
not ns frequent as among the Dcshi Korku The 5 mam pro- 
blems of the Kalibhif Korku in his mc\n were lack of plough- 
cattle, c^en among men with large r\oti holdings, the cvccssnc 
bridc-pritc now in \oguc, the lack of seed except at 50 per cent 
interest, the same cxccssnc interest on grim liorrowed for food, 
and hcaw expenditure on pujo, eg for n\crting illness The 
mam need is obMoush ehcqier cicdit Here the period of 
ser\ ICC m lieu of b/ide-pnce that ha> to be rendered b the 
lamscna is twche \cars, far loo long, but sMnpttimatiu of llic high 
loi, \i lindc-nnte, and Fatlicr Lercher urges that district oTccrs 
in all the Korku countrv should endeavour to got hold of the 
tribal panchavats and persu ide them to ticcrcc a general reduc- 
tion of the scale of marriage expenses The problem exists with 

JO 
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varying local intensity in all abonginal India witneu thu tranila 
tion of an Uraon (Oraon) mamage poem from page 127 of the 
Blue Gro\e by W G Archer* — 

Sitting high or low son in law 
The mother in law requiret her present 
The father in law will nave the price of the milk 
The ^andmother asks for her sun 
The brother of the bride desire* hii dhoti 
The sister of the bride demands her gown 
Here the price of the milk is the bride-pnce the recompense 
for the expense* that the family of the bride has incurred in feed 
ing clothing and rearing her that is the aboriginal view of the 
matter Often 1 ha\c known an abonginal look on his budding 
daughters as the source that will free him from hii debts Un 
less hiB debts can be scaled down there is little likelihood of 
his agreeing to the reduction of the bnde-price Here too is 
the key to nil attitude to an elopement of his wife with another 
man he must be recompensed for the compensation which as 
bride price he himself had to pay her parents in cash or b> long 
labour as Jani^cna for her father The period of laviscna service 
IS m few parts of the province as long as 12 years even the more 
usual seven years ii often cut down by the refusal of the son 
m law to work longer to h\c years or less and in the Mclghit 
since the system of depiartmental working of the Government 
forests came in with its ample opportunities of good and regular 
earnings for the Korku the period has been further abbreviated 
as the lamseiia can earn so much so sooner fcchnically speak 
ing service of a prospective father in law for the sake of his 
daughter s hand in marriage is n form of bond service but this 
should be exp>cnly excepted from the scope of any bond service 
law so far as the transaction ii purely between the luito and 
the girl s parents juit as dispute* anting from lamscna agreements 
should always be left to the tnbal panchayat and never be allowed 
to come before a civil court 

257 I^t us now ^omc^to the replies to the qucitionnairc 
received from Mandla officials The yearly cash payment of an 
aboriginal hania farm tenant varies from Rs 15 for a vouth to 
much as Rs 60 for a man the big difference according to 
Mr Hyde between the cmplovTUcnt of an aboriginal farm scr 
vant by a fellow abonginal and by n non aboriginal is that tlic 
former will gel service in hii house and feed him and live with 
him to that he is almost one of the family It is difficult to value 
the total remuneration of farm sen ants except when it It all m 
cash If he II remunerated by share of the produce everything 
depends upon the outturn of the crons but Mr Hyde considers 
that the total cash value of (he annual remuneration of a sen’ani 
whatever he the terms on which he is engaged seldom exceed' 

R* 60 or IS let* than Rs 21 except w hen he is repay ing a bond 
2o8 The contract entered into hv aboriginal farm »cnant< 

IS m most case* oral but when documents arc drawn up thev 
frcqucnilv mention that service will he given in contidcraiion 
for an advance or ad)ustmcnt of a dchl the firmer being more 
common and often no definite period of service mentioned 
Geticrally no interest »* charged on the advin ce In the fint year 

•Lorvt^ AUrt tnJ Urt^m I94t 
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but thereafter the common rate of inteiest is 25 per cent though 
often it 18 as high as 57^ per cent The rate of interest on old 
cash debts varies from 124 to 37-J per cent, on grain loans 50 per 
cent interest is generally charj^cd The bond usually contains no 
proAUsion about holidays or -illnesses^ but for certain festivals half 
a day’s holiday is generally given The treatment in time of ill- 
ness varies, a shoit illness ot a day or two may be condoned, but 
for a longer period extra work is taken or proportionate repay- 
ment of the assumed wage demanded (A common standard form 
of printed naiikarnoma of which I have seen specimens from 
Nagpur and Yeotmal Districts in identical terms, speaks of 8 annas 
s a day fine for all days of absence ) In Mandla absence may be 
penalized by an -extra three months' work at the end of the con- 
tract period The ordinary local name in Mandla for the docu- 
ment IS bari>i-c!nttht, chtitJn, rasid, or "stamp” 

259 The practice as “to enforcement of bonds for service in 
case of default varies, but in Mandla generally speaking the 
method is threats and zulum Often here as in the greater part of 
the province a panchayat is called which the employer knows 
well how to pack with persons under his thumb Malguzars and 
moneylendero apply pressure by various ways They sometimes 
employ bullies, often Muslim loafers and bad characters, Mr 
Hyde has heard of such men threatening to outrage the defaulter’s 
womenfolk A common method is to beat the defaulter with 
shoes and so get him outcasted, or, if he has any cattle, to 
impound them Malguzars often get a man turned out of the 
village or institute false cases either civil or criminal against him 
In Mandla District very few such civil suits are filed by employers 
on service-bonds but the Mandla Sub-Judge has given details of 
five cases from 1937 to 1940 In most ot these the period shown 
IS only a year Two bonds stated that the purpose of the service 
was repayment of the balance of old debts found due \Vhen 
accounts were drawn up, while the other three did not mention 
tne purpose of the advance One bond bound the defendant’s 
son to serve for the plaintiff for six •months, and the defendant 
pleaded that he had actually served for a full year, backing his 
assertion by taking a special oath offered by the plaintiff, m conse- 
quence of which the court dismissed the plaintiff’s suit 

260 Service-bonds in Mandla are frequently entered into 
to secure the money necessary to pay for the bnde-pnce of a wife 
or to repay interest charges on loans previously advanced for that 
purpose or for other ceremonial reasons or for the payment of 
a caste or court fine The rate of interest on loans of this kind 
IS usually about 25 per cent per annum In Mandla District such 
loans are seldom as large as Rs 100, if it were so much, the 
opinion IS that no debtor could manage to work it off m less than 
Iff years, the Naib-tahsildar of Dmdori estimates 20 years, and the 
Naib-Tahsildar of Mandla a life-time This may be compared with 
a reply given in Raipur District by a Gond saonjia of Lalpur 
For his marriage seven years before the enquiry his father bor- 
rowed Rs 40 from a Teh cultivator on condition that father 
and son would work for him as kanua servants They both vwk- 
ed for him for six vears, when the father died The Teh made 
up the accounts and informed him that he now owed Rs 50 As 
he disliked this, the Gond changed masters and borrowed Rs SO 
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from a Rawat cultivator to repay the Teli and became the 
Rflwat 8 saonna When aiked about hiB chance* of getting free 
from thi* debt he replied jt\at bhar la kama'iDO mar Powo. 
to parlok men debo (All m> life I ihall work at a kamus ana 
if 1 die then I might pay the debt m the next worl^ Much 
depends, Mr H>de points out on the employer Often and 
often m Mandla (and in the other districts according to the replict) 
a man \\ ill be found who has entered into service for repayment 
of a loan and after teveral year* tervice learnt from hi* employer 
that he owes more than the original loan for a traall sum of 
Rs 20 a man will be found scrvmg for 20 or 30 year* though of 
course he often gets small additional loans of a few rupee* during 
the course of hu service which are added to the principal 

261 The practice of advancing gram during the niin\ 
season for kkairai ii common and interest in Mandla is ncarl> 
always charged at oO per cent It ii uiuj11> treated a* a separate 
loan but may be added to the account of the original advance 
but often the transaction is purely ora! and no re^lar account* 
are kept A* this gram is borrow «1 when gram i* OMr at sowing 
time^ and hai to be repaid in kind at harvest when gram it cheap 
possibly on a caih bam it could be argued that the rate of mtc 
rot IS not at high at 50 per cent in Mandla howe\er to much 
wage pa>ipg and other transactions are itill conducted in kind 
that thit argument would not be appreciated b> an>one but the 
moneylender 

262 In Mandla many casei have been found in which the 
tame family hai remained m the service of the tame family of 
employer! for more than one generation Mr Hyde came ocrott 
cates in which such farm icr\ anti were paid >earl> wage* and 
seemed to be satitfied and other caici where a ton was contlnu 
ing service on an advance taken man> >car* before by hi* father 
The treatment of such servants vane* coniiderablv from employer 
to cmpIo>cr In tome of the more developed diitncts of the 
Maratha countr> hercditarv ahoriginnl farm icrvanti have now 
become almost members of the famil> but such long standing 
tervanti are gcncrallv ten mg from choice and from lo>al^ and 
not to repaj a standing debt occount Of similar case* in Mandla 
District Mr Malaviya write* that the employer* and the employed 
take pride in longstanding icrvicc the icrvanti get better treat 
ment and leveral conccstiont and arc treated with rcipcct They 
are bold in their talk with their mailer* get timel> help on afl 
occasions and when ill arc not regarded at abicnt from duty 
while their wive* and daughter* work on diil> wage* or a* maid 
servant* in the famil> The reverse of the picture is that the 
cmplovcr* arc alwa>t on the look out to ice that fhc> do not get 
more than their bare need* apart from an nccaiional prcient of a 
dftofi at marriage or a cheap silver ornament for Ihcir wives 
and that the i>itcm is a complete damper on an> aipirationi for 
betterment 

263 Question 9 dealt with particular caici in the villages 
•elected for cnquir> Here ire some aruwcri to part (a) of llie 
question — 

(o) Dindon Taksif— Harm labourers have been found 

serving the same master* from 20 to 30 years and their fathers 

were also reported to have sened the same families Kafra 
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son of Jagna, Kol, has been a servant of Bhaiyalal, Brahmin, 
for the last 25 years In 1920 he borrowed Rs 40 and again 
in 1923-24 he borrowed Rs 25 and executed a bond on May 
~ 25th 1923 for Rs 65 He stated that the accounts are never 
explained to him and he does not^ hope to repay the debt 
throughout his life and must continue to serve His wife 
also throws cowdung for his master and is paid bo]ha* and 
ianmnda'\ He gets his food plus 21 kmo per khanch of 
produce He is illiterate and is so much deceived by his 
master that he cannot accurately say the total produce of his 
master out of which he has to receive his share The master 
showed the bond, which is not registered, and said that 
no accounts are kept as payments are “orally accounted for” 
Exactly similar were the cases of Bidani, Koi, Chirkhu, Kol, 
and Patela, Kol, who each serve Brahmin masters Their 
bonds were aslo perused, and were all unregistered 

(&) Niuas Tahsil — Farm servants were found who had 
been in service for the last five to ten years continuously in 
the same employer’s family The debts originally incurred 
vary Adhari, farm-servant of Sampatkumar Singh, had to 
pay Rs 32 to his master m 1927 He has worked as his /mi- 
"iS.'aha since 1927 and the accounts show him as now owing 
Rs 326.— 

Interest Kha\\ai Value of 

Year ^ — — ^ share of Balance 

master’s 

crop 


0) 

(2) 


(3) 


(4) 

(5) 

(6) 
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8 
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3 

29 

8 
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8 
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8 

34 

15 

0 4 

2 

6 
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5 

1936 

172 

5 

25 

2 
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3 

0 

194 

5 

1937 

194 

5 

35 

0 

10 12 

1 

8 

231 

I 

1938 

231 

1 

50 

0 

Nil 

I 

4 

280 

12 

1939 

280 

12 

50 
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I 0 

2 

12 

329 

0 


1940 329 0 

The entire produce, or rather its value, is cut from the arnounf 
due each year The man gets nothing, as the produce is ad- 
justed towards his pavment The harw'aha’s share i'' 3 hiiro 
out of c\cr\ hhandt of the produce of the fields, and it is 
that share the value of which is placed to his credit in his 
debt account He gets no food from his cmplo>er, but nnivi 

^Bojha IS a bundle of l^^o or tlircc htrn of each gram produced jn the mi5tcr*5 
fields 

\Gattnu(}a is the poor thin gram tint n <‘cparated from the -.tiong gram nnd 
nmounU to two or three hitro ip cstli hhr.ftdt 
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depend for hii maintenance on the earning! of hii father 
brother or lome other relative If he take* food gram or 
kha'SMi from hii employer the latter debit* lU value againii 
him m hii debt account Thi* particular liarLoha ii a Kol 
Hi* caie ii typical of those where a farm servant can never 
free himself from his emplojer* bonds In Shohpur there 
are many other cases of K. 0 I lervants eraplojed bj landlords 
on similar teriis. with no prospect of ever regaminc their 
freedom during their lifetime 

(c) Mr Malaviya quotes the following examples — 

Ghuraman Kol has worked since the age of 18 for 46 
years as farm servant to Ghuraman Teli of mauza Shahpura 
He borrowed R* 20 for hi* own marriage at the age of 18 
>ears The contract wa* to leive for ten year* It was 
settled that he would be gi\en three kuro gram per khatidt 
of the harvested rah crop and four kiiro per khandi of the 
khorif crop with holiday* on Ghulla Amawatya and Diwali 
and a half holidaj also on Jawara day Compentation for 
an> other absence was to be deducted from hi* remuneration 
at the rate of 3 anna* □ day There are eight harrsaha work 
ing with him under the tame master and the same condition* 

1 he remuneration of 3 ^iiro per khatidt of the produce 
IS divided among all the harvaha after deducting the wage* of 
blockimithj carpenter etc but interest ii charged on caih 
loan* at 2o per cent and on grain advance* at 50 per cent 
The amount of Rc 0-4-0 for a pair of ihoei 11 given but ii alto 
deducted with intcreit No bond was executed Hts thumb- 
mark It taken on the account book everj >car He has pmc 
ticall> got nothing from hit service and has had to live on 
the earnings of his wife and children He doe* not know 
how much debt 11 »till due from him 

Ghanta Kol a farm servant of Sundarlal at Shahpur It 
about 42 year* old and hat served hi* matter for the lait 
2o >cart He borrowed R» 2^ for hi* marriage and executed 
a bond for tL vice at a farm servant till repayment He was 
engaged on payment of 3 ^iiro per hhatidi of the produce of 
the land No other perquisite i» given to him Any khavrei 
advance he ha* to repav with ^ per cent interest at the tlmt 
of the harvest irrc*pcctivc of the period when the p^In was 
advanced In fact he gets 6 kuro of grain a year in lieu of 
hi* labour The account* ihow a loan of R» 300 *1111 out 
»tandlng againtt him 

Hirdc Kol aged 46 }cars hat worked as a farm servant 
to Pansram of Modiaras for the last 32 >ears He took a 
loan of Rs 30 at the time of hii marriage Me was engaged 
on the same share system of 3 kuro per Lhandi No other 

r crquiiitc is given to him If lie is absent 5 fuHli per day 
c at the rate of Re 0-2-6 per daj. Is deducted from his 
remuneration He gets orily two holidays Ghutia Amaw^aiya 
and Diwalt There Is still R» debt outstanding against 
him A* tlicrc were crop failure^ he could not earn cnouRn 
to meet this debt which increased on aecount of 25 per 
Interest He alio took periodic advances of gram on which 
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50 per cent interest was charged and repayments deducted 
from his remuneration The same is the fate of Lapsu Kol, 
under the same master He borrowed Rs 50 for his mar- 
riage and has served for the last 30 years He still owes a 
debt of Rs 100 

"'The father of Kunnu Kol borrowed Rs 10 from Sampat 
Kumar, malguzar of Shahpur, to give a feast to his tribe 
Kunnu has served his master for 20 years since his father’s 
death H'e is not given anything except a bo]a at harvest- 
time he got only two kuro last year No garimnnda (re- 
jected grain) is given to him, but he gets one huro uapa- 
t)am or measuring charges per kliandi There is still a 
loan of Rs 52 outstanding against him 

“Sarju Baiga, aged 57 years, has served Chhuraman Teli 
of Shahpura for the last 19 years He borrowed Rs 10 for 
a caste feast He has been paid nothing at all during his 
service There is still a debt of Rs 80 outstanding agamst 
him 

“There are several such instances in which aboriginals 
have to work for their whole life on petty sums borrowed bv 
them either for marriages or for caste feasts or for purchase 
of cloth, etc It is striking that the Gond as a class will not 
work as haric-aha except for their fellow-Gond, only in Man- 
dla Tahsil have I found them working on cash remuneration 
They are clever enough to insist on their payments at least 
for their maintenance But Kol and Baiga are mostly work- 
ing as pure slaves “ 

264 Other examples are quoted from Mandia Tahsil (mostly 
of Gond despite Mr Ma}avi5’'a’s obseiwations above) by Mr 
M G Wickey, Secretary of the Gond Sabha Generall> speak- 
ing the wives of farm-labourers work for their employers not 
on contract but as hanmhai daily labourers in some districts 
there is some compulsion on a wife to work as hannihar for 
no one but her husband’s cmplo>er The ages at which farm- 
labouiers started bond-serMce in Mandia varied from 9 to 40, 
and manj continue till death In Mandia and other districts 
ni.iny cases are quoted in which the farm-labourers retain their 
own tenancy lands, cultivating them either through some mem- 
bers of their family or by giving them on adhiya to other abori- 
mnals or e^en to their employers (m which case thej have prac- 
ticallv lost the land, as the Catholic priests’ report shows) In 
some cases the employer simply appropriates the lands of his 
farm-ser\ants On the other hand we hn\c seen the cases, re- 
ported In the Fathers, of hard-wmrkmg thrift\ Gond on the .Tub 
hulpore border of Niwas Tahsil, close to Barela, wlio ha\e 
secured tcnancx lands In taking loans from Teh cultivators at 
Barela, saving enough to pa\ off the loans and then borrowing 
more to pa> for bullocks and succcssfulb working off the further 
loan also 

265 Practicalb no farm-laboureis can read or write in Man- 
dla Oistrict or in most districts, though the enquiries made in 
Chhindwara District show that nowndas« there are sc\cral literate 
farm-labourers in Chhindwara Tahsil 
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266 Space and time prevent me from going further into 
c^ditioni m individual diitncfi Though the anrwerg rccerv^ 
from Marathi diitncti ihow conditioni are not as bad there 
« in the villager investigated in the Melghat and Morsl taluqi of 
Berar or the Satpura diitncts of the Central Provinces, yet the 
same evil recurs in more or less degree wherc\er there arc 
aboriginals Yeotmal can give examples and Nagpur could gi\c 
many though they ha\e not emerged from the \iUages actually 
investigated Nevertheless where there are big cities or mines 
close at hand and greater educational facilities^ the farm labourer 
sets a greater \alue on hii service and there is greater competi 
tion to secure them That he is still deccned even in Nagpur 
and Yeotmal may be seen from certain threatening clauses in 
the standard form of printed itaukaniawa alread> mentioned ai 
m vogue m both districts here (he servant undertakes to suffer 
whatever punishment responsible Government officers may im 
pose if he breaks the agreement There ii no law under which 
any such punishment could be inflicted 


267 Not many cases into courts to judge from the answers 
to question 15 of the questionnaire* reproduced in the last 
chapter Almost all the judges who have dealt with suits to 
enforce serMce bonds consider legislation necessary Mr R S 
Dube Sub-Judge stated that he had dealt with many such case* 
when stationed at Burhanpur in Nimar where the employers 
habit was to advance a loan on a service bond on condition of 
damages at a heav> rate for e\ery da> on which the servant absent 
cd himvelf from work so that there no reasonable chance 


of repayment by servants and the contract was ccrtainl> uncon 
scionabic and against public pohc> He noted that the purpose 
for which the amance was given ^\as nc^c^ stated m the bonds 
but oni\ the amount ad\anccd This is gcncrallj the cafe else- 
where but examples ha^c been gi\cn f om \anoui districts of 
bonds entered into for pa>mcnt of arrears of rent of tcnanc> 
holdings or for working off old debts The courts do frequently 
tone down the effect ot these scrMce bonds though thc> seldom 
dismiss the suits outright on the ground that thc> arc cnlircfy 
contrar> to public policy or unconscionable An example of 
a judgment patted in n suit for rcco\cr> of damages for non 
service at the rate of eight annas a da\ on a bond to serve from 
beptember 29th 1939 to JuK 19th 1910 at Rs 10 a month u'agcs 
in return for an advance of Rs 10 (the claim was for Rs 10 
advance and Ri 20 damages) stated that the defendant admitted 
the agreement but the court regarded it a^ unconscionihfc and 
therefore treated the Rs 10 advance as a simple Imn allowed 
interest at 10 per cent per mnum and decried Rs 10-124) A 
Suh-Judge who had had considerable c^plncncc of such cases 
in Raipur and Bilaipur observed that the terms of tfie usual con 
trad reduce the labourer to slavcrv as iIk rtmumration is barej) 
enougli to keep hodv and soul togctlicr the rcncral practice In 
Chhatlivgarl) Is to appropriate the cadi part of a bond servant • 
wages towards Ins debt and to pn in adv-mce evcr> week the 
minimum quantit) of gram needed to gne the laW tircr In* 
o prevent even tlien the acreement (King worked off within 
a > ear or so the cmrln)crs deceive the lahoufcrs by making hhe 
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entries in their attendance registers or false accounts of the in- 
terest due from them He could not remember having totally 
dismissed any suit as unconscionable but said that the civil courts 
generally tried to liberalise matters by reducing the rates of in- 
terest claimed The labourers themselves of course are partly 
responsible for this hard treatment, as they often absent them- 
selves without warning and seriously handicap their masters’ work ; 
the difficulties of subsequent litigation lead the creditors to be 
as exacting as possible so as to cover the cost of such litigation 
Another Sub-Judge pointed out that such contracts play havoc 
with debtors, as nothing can prevent a shrewd malguzar or 
moneylender making false entries of the items of service rendered 
and the nioney advanced during the service period, in his view 
the law should throw the burden of proof in all litigation in sup- 
port of his claims upon the creditor 

268 Question 11 m the questionnaire in Appendix G deals 
with remedies The answer to the first question, whether the 
present system of employment of aboriginals and members of 
menial castes as farm-servants was a form of bond-slavery or 
serfage, produced about eight affirmative answers in everj’’ 10, 
but very little attention was paid to this questionnaire by non- 
officials The system is one that has grown gradually, and many 
people before this enquiry had never stopped to think about its 
implications So far as the educated public has any views on 
the subject, they could probably be summed up by the words 
latssez faire Mr Hyde’s answer to part (a) of the question 
draws the right conclusion and summarises the average public 
attitude — 

'^Legally speaking the word slavery is not applicable as 
the contracts are entered into voluntarily, and there is al- 
ways the theoretical prospect of release In actual practice, 
however, it is a form of bond-slavery or serfage where the 
master is bad or unscrupulous As has been shown by many 
exarnples in this district, the indebtedness of a bond-service 
to his master may continue to grow like a snow-ball, and this 
indebtedness will be passed to his sons Of course they can 
run away, but it is not easy Public opinion apparently sees 
nothing monstrous about these transactions Except for a 
few officials, the educated and superior inhabitants of the 
district generally consider the aboriginals as “fair game” and 
have few of no scruples in their dealings with tl|em Their 
attitude may be summed up in the words of a pleader appear- 
ing in my court for an aboriginal appellant, ‘Gonds are 
like beasts’ Therefore although in law the^ bond-servants 
have all kinds of rights, in fact their position is in vast 
- numbers of cases that of a serf, and the law which should 
be their protection is actually one of the most potent instru- 
ments in their oppression ^ Other factors besides public 
opinion which work to the disadvantage of the bond-servant 
are the aboriginal’s gullibility with regard to accounts and 
his amazing honesty in accepting them and working them off 
I might state that this and most of my criticisms apply to the 
Question of aboriginal servants engaged by a non-aboriginal 
Gonds generally treat their farm-servants much better, and 
although they do not give high remuneration they are not 
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generally oppreitivc employers and they treat the sen ant 
38 one of their o'tvn family usaally keeping him in their honie 
and feeding him there 

An interesting fact brought out in this enquiry ii that 
3 bond servant who take# temporary employment on daily 
wages pays over the whole of hii cash remuneration to hli 
employer An actual enanmle of this m Mandia itlelf was 
the budding of a house for Father Van Dorst he found from 
enquiry that some of the labourer* engaged on the house were 
handing their whole wages over to their permanent master*. 
The enquiry has also shown that bond ser\ ice U much more 
wide-spread than it was formcrl> thought to be Fact* arc 
discovered slowly and with great difficult> and even now 
much remains hidden 


269 If the system were totally stopped at the moment the 
raafonty of the opinions consider that the result would be*chaotic 
as the abongina! would at once lose whatever credit he now 
has while the agriculture of the ordinary diitnct would be com 
pIcteJv disIocat«5 the latter fear has been expressed c*pecJalj> 
by the few employers who have answered the question 
Mr Hyde os Administrator of Baitar has had experience of ad 
ministration of measures to stop the corresponding sjitem there 
but does not think that prohibition of the s>s(cm would have a 
had effect especially If the prohibition were made applicable 
only to non abonginal craplo>ers The fact ii he points out 
that molguxar* and big cultivators have to have farm servants 
and labourers have to find employment His chief doubt is 
whether prohibition would have a good or n bad effect The 
abonginal frequcntl> needs advances and ccrtamlj a1wa>s asks 
for them ond often teems to prefer employment on the most 
harsh terms m return for an initial advance to employment on 
fairer terms without an advance It is almost impossible to pro- 
hibit mutual arrangements like this between an cmplpjcr and 
labourer though the arrangement could be made unenforceable 
ID a court of law If abolition could be accomplished it would 
of course restnet the credit of the abonginal who has nothing 
to pledge but his service* There is of course Mr Hyde remarks 
much to be said for restricting credit amongst the poorer cistic* 
in Indio for when they get it thej have to pa> so lerriblc a 
price for it as shown b> an> cnnuirv into bond service or into 
tho transactions of rural moneylenders Several experienced 
officers consider that there should be a total prohibition of the 
advance of money on the iccuritv of service* and as wc have 
seen Mr S>minglon recommends this In hn Bombaj Report 
The view it expressed that once the prohibition had become 
effective all labourers would be employed on daily wages which 
in time would rise, once the power of the unscrupulous employer 
to exploit the backwird clatses and secure a lifetime service on 
a miserable pittance were removed t tlnnk however that the 
balance of wisdom bes with the view that it U betfer to retaliate 
than to abolish A large spcoal st^ff would be needed to make 
abolition effective the break with the pail would be sudden 
and violent and understood neither b> the cmplojer nor the 
UbourcT, and it is difficult to see how the aboriginal would finance 
Ml marnages or meet hit other financial obiicatloni 
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270 As to the form of legislation, there is general agreement 
with the suggestion that section 2 (vii) (^) of the Central Prov- 
inces Moneylenders Act should be repealed or amended so as to 
bring advances to aboriginal and other agricultural labourers 
within the scope of that Act and provide for annual statements 
of account, this matter has already been dealt with in the pre- 
vious chapter in paragraphs 229 and 233 The suggestion that 
the annual accounts of each labourer should be made up by the 
employer-creditor in the presence of the debtor and two attesting 
witnesses is regarded as of little use because of the ignorance 
and illiteracy of the bond-servant and the ease with which the 
employer could deceive him as to the entries in the account and 
produce witnesses prepared to swear to whatever the employer 
wanted them to say It might however be possible to provide 
for every farm-labourer a kind of rasid baht analogous to that 
prescribed for tenants in the Central Provinces m which all details 
of the remuneration paid and repayments of debt should be 
made, these rasid baht to be in the possession of the labourer 
and to be produced when called for by revenue, police, forest or 
land records officers It is also generally agreed that the law 
should regulate bonds by fixing the maximum advance, and there 
IS mugh agreement with the idea of a presumed minimum wage, 
to be divided into an actual wage in cash or kind and a monthly 
credit towards the repayment of the advance As to the maxi- 
mum period of service on the expiry of which the advance and 
any further advance taken should automatically be discharged, 
the three years suggested in the questionnaire meets with general 
approval Lastly it is agreed that if any effective relief is to be 
given and if the legislation is to be enforced, labourers must^ be 
able to get summary remedy against harsh and illegal service- 
bonds from the nearest revenue court and not through the ex- 
pensive process of a civil suit, and that revenue officers should 
be empowered to act suo motii without waiting for complaints 
Mr Hyde considers rightly that all interest on advances covered 
by service-bonds should be abolished He points out that the 
fixing of a maximum advance is not really as important as fixing 
a time limit and a minimum wage, for if a maximum period of 
service is fixed under the Act, the amount of the advance will 
adjust Itself as there will be no possible carry-over beyond that 
period 

271 All things considered, the most suitable model for 
legislation seems to be the recent Madras Agency Debt Bondage 
Abolition Regulation, 1940 (Madras Regulation III of 1940), 
which has been applied to the Partially Excluded Areas of Mad- 
ras I quote below the Press Communique issued m the Fort 
St George Gazette of the 23rd July 1940 in explanation of this 
measure — 

“A system of debt bondage called ‘gothd is practised in 
certain parts of the partially excluded areas in the districts of 
Vizagapatam and East Godavari m the Province of Madras 
Under this system a labourer contracts debts which he agrees 
to repay by working for the creditor The debts accumulate 
and are not entirely repaid so that the debtor will ordinanlv 
be in bondage to his creditor for life In some cases the 
bondage extends to the debtor’s children The Madras 
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be of doubtful value and future effortt would have to be made on 
indirect rather than direct line* the chief obitacle to reform lay 
m the kama s mentality and it wa* felt that it might be posiible 
to remove hi* fear* by giving him secure right* in hi* homestead 
land (i e hi* harfi Scneme* were aUo considered for establish 
ing an agricultnral colony and an industrial training school for 
former kamw labourer* These latter scheme* were inistrated by 
the refutal of the kartua to settle in the proposed colony in con 
nection with which the industnal institute was to be run and 
the following extract from a recent (IWl) Bihar Government 
file on the subject shows the present pontion — 

‘The Provincial Government continue to examine 
methods which will encourage the kamuis to become settled 
agricultunsts and which will disarm their conservatism and 
their suspicion of new ways of life Attempt* are being made 
^ the Deputy Commissioner of Palamau to find land* in 
iGiasmahal or m the Wards and Encumbered Estates suit 
able for settlement with the kamtas and for cultivation 


In this year s budget a special provision of Rs 900 has 
been made for the settlement cjf selected land* m forcsi 
areas with kartjio families The scheme is under the direct 
supervision of the Forest Department and Deputy Commis- 
sioner of Palamau The object of the scheme is to rc-afforcst 
lands adjoimng existing forest* which were formerly covered 
with forest but were later subjected to harmful cutting It 
IS proposed that the kaima families will in their respective 
allotment* plant the tree* required by the Forest Department 
and look after their growth For this service they will be 
permitted to sow crops on that part of the lands which will 
not be needed for afforestation The funds provided will be 
us^ to supply the kamtas with farm stock and implements 
It U hoped that the expenment will encourage the desire 
among tne kamrias for a more independent We and U if 
succeeds similar experiment* will be made in other forest 
areas. 


The late Miniitr> proposed to introduce a BUI to afford 
protection to landless labourer* whose dwellings or huts do 
not form part of an agricultural holding and who arc there- 
fore liable to be evicted at the will of the owner of the land 
but the question ha* been in suspense since the rcsif^ation 
of the MTnistr> This Government arc in s>mpath> with the 
proposal to give this protection to kamtas and to the landless 
labourer* and artisan* in general but thc> consider that a 
controversial measure of this character should await the re- 
storation of the normal constitutional machincrj and they arc 
of opinion that the problem of the kavua should be dealt 
With in Isobtion 


It mav be added that the Bihar experience was full> considered 
before the Madras Resolution was drafted It ma> he doubted 
whether there will be man) katnio bond servant* put out of work 
bv the proposed legislation In this province hut efforts should 
certainly be made to rewrve for them vacant 
where ^siblc to excise for settlement bv landless labours* anv 
forest lands which would be more profitable under culllvitron 
than under forett Bihar ai we h-ivc *een thinks tliat further 
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legislation there should await the restoration of the normal con- 
stitutional machinery and should not be taken under section 93 
regime. In my view the matter is urgent and a section 93 Act 
would have the advantage of being a useful full-scale experiment 
for a^ final measure to be passed when the constitution is again 
working normally A Regulation made for the Partially Exclud- 
ed Areas would give relief in some of the districts where it is 
most needed, but would not affect the open country of Chhattis- 
garh or any part of Nimar and Hoshangabad Districts, Morsi 
Taluq, Yeotmal District or the khalsa of Chlnndwara District 
I should prefer therefore a section 93 Act to take effect by notifi- 
cation in any areas that are not Partially Excluded, and a Regu- 
lation m the same terms under section 92 (3) of the Government 
of India Act for Partially Excluded Areas for the reasons already 
given in paragraph 227 of the previous chapter 

274 In the investigation of this subject papers have been 
obtained from the Resident of the Eastern States regarding the 
kahadi system in Bastar State and from the Government of 
Hyderabad regarding the measures taken to stop the same evil 
by the recent Bhagela Act On the whole I believe that the 
Madras Regulation will be the best model 

275 A member of the Servants of India Society, Mr Dinkar 
Desai, is conducting an investigation into bond-service in India 
I recommend that he should m due course be allowed to see the 
replies received from various districts in this province, as these 
will considerably assist him in his useful work 




PART III 

NATION-BUILDING OTHER THAN EDUCATION 


** I ventured to say a short time ago that the health of the people was the most 
tmpo'iiant subject for a statesman It is a large subject It has many branches 
It involves the state of the dwellings of the people, the moral consequences of 
which are not less considerable than the physical It involves their enjojnneat of 
some of the chief elements of nature — air, light and water It involves the regu- 
lation of their industry, the inspection of their toil It involves the punty of their 
provisions, and it touches upon all the means by which you may wean them from 
habits of excess and brutality - . . . Well, it may be the policy of sewerage 

to a Liberal Member of Parliament But to one of the labouring multitude of 
England, who has found fever always to be one of the inmates of his household — 
who has, year after >ear, seen stricken do^vn the children of his loms on whose 
sympathy and support he has looked with hope and confidence, xt is not a policy of 
sewerage but a question of life and death ” 

DisiiAELi {Speech defending the policy of the Public Health Btll^ 1876) 
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CHAPTER IX —WORK OF THE AGRICULTURE, VETE- 
RINARY, CO-OPERATIVE AND INDUSTRIES DE- 
PARTMENTS IN ABORIGINAL AREAS 

[Terms of reference (m) ] 

A. — ^Agriculture 

276 Prevention of land alienation, relief from debt and 
protection, for the exploiter are essential but only a part of what 
IS necessary The population grows and the once virgin soils of 
the uplands not only no longer yield the crops that they yielded 
when first broken from waste, but also, though each acre has to 
support more mouths, cannot yield what they did even after they 
had lost their virginity but could still be recuperated by the long 
resting fallows made possible by the size of the holdings of sixty 
years ago Forsyth m The Highlands of Central India describes 
how, as cotton usurped more and more of the land in the Nagpur 
and Berar plains formerly devoted to food-grains, land in the 
plateau districts became more valuable, at the time when in most 
of the provinces the great Government reserves were being de- 
marcated and shifting cultivation was first being stopped, in the 
beginning by restriction to selected areas which grew constantly 
smaller His picture is first of aboriginals carrying on their 
primitive bewar or dahya cultivation — 

“The labour of their peculiar system of cultivation, 
though severe, is of a fitful character, a few weeks of great 
toil being succeeded by an interval of idleness, broken only 
by aimless wanderings m the jungle of hunting expeditions 
Periods of rude plenty, when the rains have been propitious 
to the crops, the hunt successful and the crop of Mhowa 
abundant have been succeeded by times of scarcity or even 
of want ” 

This naturally led to no thought of thrift, the necessity of period- 
ically shifting their clearings and village sites in his view created 
a want of local attachment and an unsteadiness of occupation and 
temperament Rather a superficial view this seems to me, in the 
light of my study of the economics of Hill Maria bewar or penda- 
cutting clans, as originally each clan, and within each clan each 
village had its own traditional village and cultivation sites, as 
they still have in the few parts of the Central Provinces where 
bewar is still allowed and is not ultra-regulated and ultra-restrict- 
ed by forest and revenue officers In these long intervals of what 
Forsyth viewed as aimless wanderings — actually of ritual hunts, 
gathering of roots and fruits, selection of the next year’s clear- 
ings, fishing, trapping and honey-taking — he complained of the 
Gond being debauched into drunkenness by Kalar distiller- 
moneylenders who monopolised for long all the trade m timber 
and minor forest-produce and paid the Gond and Korku in 
strong liquor Before this where the aboriginal had worked as a 
farm-ser\’’ant in the plains or in loan-partnership with a Hindu 
malguzar or “agricultural moneylender” had at least been 
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CHAPTER IX —WORK OF THE AGRICULTURE, VETE- 
RINARY, CO-OPERATIVE AND INDUSTRIES DE- 
PARTMENTS IN ABORIGINAL AREAS 

[Terms of reference (;//) ] 

A. — Agriculture 

276 Prevention of land alienation, relief from debt and 
protectiorr for the exploiter are essential but only a part of what 
IS necessary The population grows and the once virgin soils of 
the uplands not only no longer yield the crops that they yielded 
when first broken from waste, but also, though each acre has to 
support more mouths, cannot yield what they did even after they 
had lost their virginity but could still be recuperated by the long 
resting fallows made possible by the size of the holdings of sixty 
years ago Forsyth in The Highlands of Central India describes 
how, as cotton usurped more and more of the land in the Nagpur 
and Berar plains formerly devoted to food-grams, land in the 
plateau districts became more valuable, at the time when in most 
of the provinces the great Government reserves were being de- 
marcated and shifting cultivation was first being stopped, in the 
beginning by restriction to selected areas which grew constantly 
' smaller His picture is first of aboriginals carrying on their 
primitive hewai or dahya cultivation — 

“The labour of their peculiar system of cultivation, 
though severe, is of a fitful character, a few weeks of great 
toil being succeeded by an interval of idleness, broken only 
by aimless wanderings in the jungle of hunting expeditions 
Periods of rude plenty, when the rains have been propitious 
to the crops, the hunt successful and the crop of Mhowa 
abundant have been succeeded by times of scarcity or even 
of want ” 

This naturally led to no thought of thrift, the necessity of period- 
ically shifting their clearings and village sites in his view created 
a want of local attachment and an unsteadiness of occupation and 
temperament Rather a superficial view this seems to me, in the 
light of my study of the economics of Hill M'aria hewar or penda- 
cutting clans, as originallv each clan, and within each clan each 
village had its own traditional village and cultivation sites, as 
they still have in the few parts of the Central Provinces where 
hewar is still allowed and is not ultra-regulated and ultra-restrict- 
ed by forest and revenue officers In these long intervals of what 
Forsyth viewed as aimless wanderings — actually of ritual hunts, 
gathering of roots and fruits, selection of the next year's clear- 
ings, fishing, trapping and honey-taking — ^he complained of the 
Gond being debauched into' drunkenness by Kalar ^ distiller- 
moneylenders who monopolised for long all the trade in timber 
and minor forest-produce and paid the Gond and Korku in 
strong liquor Before this where the aboriginal had worked as a 
farm-servant in the plains or in loan-partnership with a Hindu 
malguzar or “agricultural moneylender" had at least been 
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paid wage* in wholcaorae gram or hard com now the univer 
sal practice was — 

to pay him m Uquor all except the pittance necessary 
to keep body and soul together m the way of food and rai 
fflent Often the Kalars united the three trades making the 
Gond cultivate an autumn crop of gram for his own subsist 
ence and the trader s profit at a season when forest opera 
tions were impossible exchanging his surplus grain for 
liquor immediately after until he had him deep m his books 
again and then sending him out to the forests to cut wood 
to repay him and to purchase back some of his own gram 
for subsistence 


Even then he notes how m the extension of cultivation in the 
province everywhere the aboriginal was the pioneer of the more 
settled races in their advance against the wilderness His capa 
city for toil that would break the heart of a Hindu his endurance 
of malana and his fearlessness of the jungle qualify him for this 
function and hii thnftlesincss and hatred of being long settled In 
a locality as certainly ensure the fruits of his labour reverting as 
a permanancy to the settled races of the plaini The process 
according to Forsyth was this In the forest fringe lands of 
Hindu landlords and Gond chiefs there v\cre large areas of un 
cleared cultivable land and the abonginali who floated about 
such lands in lar^c numbers as wood-cuttcrs and casual labourers 
could always be induced to break it up Having no capital and 
no security they were financed by the landlord either directly or 
standing ns surety for n loan from the village sahuhar with monc> 
to buy a plough and n pair of bullocks nc\cr at less annual 
interest than 24 per cent and also ^\erc lent seed gnln and enough 
food to last till harvest when double the ouantil> had to he re- 
paid The process T\as a kind of partnership between the abon 
ginal and the financier the aboriginal t contribution being his 
personal labour and supervision The control of the Kahr b> 
the introduction of a sound excise s>'stcm saved the aboriginal in 
manj, areas from continual drunkenness and the pitting of his 
cammgi into the pockets of hii Knlar exploiters (Can ivc now 
carrv through a similar process and save him from the thraldom 
to the ordinary moneylender and the Hindu settler wlio has 
ousted him from the lands which hm great grandfather cleared?) 
Forsvth describes the imnro\cmcnt in their character and thnfti 


nc*s man\ on savings from their wages as farm servants or a* 
railwa> navvies settled down to culti%*ation on thejr own account 
He instances two Korku in Nimar District who in lSfi7 cleared “W 
acres of ll^t land and so^ed it ulth tilli Htcy borrowed R« 
to bu> bullocks and imnlpmcnt* and tun man} (1 P20 lb ) fiiari 
to cat They harvested 6 1^4) lb of tilh seed and sold it for 
Rs 21^ from which thev repaid the cash loan ulrh R 20 interest 
and double the grain loan the nuanllt^ delivered being worth 
Rs BO leaving them with Ri in Itand and a ilocked farm 
free of debt after a iinple season A* a comment on this, i 
ouotc an obvcrvallon made b\ Mr C F Waterfall C S f Cl! 
ICS on pare 17 of hu 101a Raipur and Drug Zamindirb 


Settlement Report — 

Ttllt \ anoiIicT minor ratn< errp uhtrli i nndouhtedb 
loong ground lliourh it "av hoomum at hvt scitlen rnt It 
It rro t important in the ta^lcm tract where eulfiv^afort seel 
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to explain the falling off as due to a succession of poor crops 
The real reason is that less waste is being broken up every 
year, and t]Jh only flourishes m land which has just come 
under the plough ” 

277 Settlement reports are full of accounts of the spread 
and methods of cultivation among the aboriginals It was not 
all merelj^ shifting cultivation or pioneer breakingi of land from 
waste lake the following account m Lucie-Sraith s 1869 Chanda 
Settlement Report of the skill of the Maria in constructing dams 
for flooding rice lands v/hich they .ploughed whenever they 
possessed the means — 

“In gatfas the land above the dam is cultivated To con- 
struct a gatta, a miniature valley with gently sloping sides, 
through v.fliich a stream flows, is chosen The space between 
the banks of the stream is built up in the hot weather with 
trunks of trees, having their thinnei end towards the point 
from which the current flows, and across these are fixed 
smaller logs and bruslnvood The upstream face has thus a 
gentle slope to the front, while the rear face is almost per- 
pendicular, and IS sometimes strengthened by vertical stakes 
The barricade is carried fiom four to eight feet above the 
level of the banks, and is then heaped with earth As soon 
as the first lains have softened the ground, sods, about fifteen 
inches long by twelve broad and five thick, are dug with a 
heavy teak implement called a katwa, and with the sods 
wing embankments are built These are run out m continua- 
tion of, and level with the log barricade, until the rise of the 
valley sides reduces their height to about a foot, when they 
are sloped off to the front and flanks; and pipes of mohv)a, eii 
or gougool are put through Similar gattas are constructed 
at convenient distances at other points of the stream, and if 
the situation be favourable twenty of these gattas may be 
seen spanning the valley in regular series Surplus water 
passes round the flanks of the gatta, and sometimes in floods 
the stream tops the dam and cascades over Rice is planted 
in the wet ground above the dam, and where there is a 
succession of gattas, water, if required, is passed from a 
higher to a lower level through the wooden pipes in the 
embankment Some of the gattas rise to twenty feet above 
the stream bed, and are very substantial structures, flooding 
large areas “ 

This traditional skill persists, compare this account from Rao 
Bahadur D Lakshmanswamy’s 1922—24 Sironcha and GarChiroh 
Settlement Report, paragraph 31 

“Agriculture in parts of these zamindaris is as thorough 
as in the most advanced klialsa tracts One has simply to 
look at the extensive rice fields and gattas of the Madias 
to admire the almost mathematical levelling of their fields 
embankments The Madia Gond has a genius for rice culti- 
vation He selects the best zifan position area and with an 
intuition for irrigation lays out his fields one below the other 
so as to utilize water from the field above to that lower down 
A natural stream or spring of water is generally never allow- 
ed to go waste by him He so embanks and diverts the supply 
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by a syitem ot well arranged water-channels as to utilize the 
whole supply for his rice area, however distant it may be 
Even in the remotest part of the zamindans agriculture has 
now developed beyond the domestic stage and assumed the 
commercial stage The aboriginals constituting the greater 
part of these zamindans mostly li\e on the early rice, small 
millets and beans ^ hile the heavy ncc m-own in the big 
gattas and embanked areas is exported to the markets 

278 In December 1940 I saw some works of this kind 
recently constructed by Maria cultivators between Bhamragarh 
and Lahin and I have illustrated a typical Maria dam at Tonda 
wada m Bastar State opposite page 146 of The Mana Gonds of 
Bastar Of Maria parha penda or podti and other vanetici of 
shifting cultivation there is a full account in that book* which 
holds good for the Hill Maria villages of Chanda District also, 
where it hat been described in Mr Kerawala s recent report 1 
walked at and near Ku\akodi through old and rapidly recuperat 
mg cleanngs and the as yet not fully harvested cleanngs of 1940 
The jneld had been extraordinarily hca\y but the labour that 
had gone to clearing burning raking the nshes^ sowing fencing 
and watching had alto been immense Of this system I uac- 
Smith wrote m his 1869 Report paragraph 232 — 

For the \a8t wilderness east of the Wymgunga it is the 
ven best that could be dcMsed By it \car h> >car. more 
ana more land it cleared of forest and made rcad\ for the 
plough and thus c\cry Mana Milage has around it a \cry 
much larger area of open ground than would be the case U 
the plough onb were used No one who has passed through 
these great wastes shut in b> lofty tree* and dense maitct 
of bamboo and seeing sometimes for da>i not a trace of 
human habitation can fail to rejoice at the work fire and 
axe arc doing It it of course important to prevent the dc 
slruction of forest containing valuable timber and to arrange 
for reserves of jungle wood grass and bamboos near the 
cultivated tracts but this done dhyah culture should be 
cncourancd It would be idle to speculate upon the changes 
in temperature and in mm fall the clearance of the forests 
would entail for even if the population increase to its full 
and coal mines niilw'a>s and river navigation bring all the 
prospcrit> wc hope ihcj will >ct in alt human probahiUtJ 
the >oungcst teak seedling now springing Into life will hare 
grown old and withered to du<l hifo c the eastern wilderness 
shall have scnsiblj decreased 

Tint last propheo lookv lilsC fulfilment stand on the summit 
of Surjxgarh hlTI in the centre of Ahin Zammdnri and still where 
ever vou look north loutli eavt and west all Sironcha and 
Garchiroli Tahsils and the Ahujhmar llilU of Baitar to the north 
arc one va^t fnrot with onlv here srd tIuTr small vcllow patches 
indicating village files nnd cultivation there U now this 

diflercnce SuddenU without warning and so far as can nr 
seen without anv order from Government this rodn cuftiratjon 
wav itorpid in \hiri and the Girclnroli ramindari thorilj* after 
llie l^22~3l rltlcment The rcttlemcnl report mrrtl> si)» tfnt 


In 0»tr*cr \TI 
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the si'cat income under (he heads jalopod or shiftintt cultivation 
and ir()n <tncl(ine w i*? omitted liom .i''SC';‘'mon( under -standing 
ordor.s, ilii^ income iiemg ignored vo that in ease it damaged the 
lorc'-ts Gtnernmciii interlerenre might he juvtified the income 
from iron-^mcltmg \Nas waned heunne the small output was 
worked h\ primitnc method^; and con lined to (he manufacture of 
ignculturnl implements, moreover the proiic'rtv in nil minerals 
helongcd to (jovernmeni and not to ilic /amindais (actually the 
e'Inrge levied h\ the /amindars was not for the iron ore, hut for 
the charcoal used for snithing) (Ip to the last settlement 
jalafyoil or podu was going on in everv Gnrchiroli zamindari 
except Gew.irdha, hut the tot il area w.is said to he onh 993 acres, 
the Sottlemcni ()nitcT reported tliai it was never illowcd m big 
tree forests with gmid class timher. hut onlv in aieas where the 
jungle w n spar‘:e md the timber had n<> market v.ilue, the area 
was cropped for two \cars and then abandoned and after ten 
vears again produced a sni tiler fores) giowth w’orfh burning for 
ciillnntion '1 he rent on each clearing was recovered in grain 
and not in cash, the amount per i\c wirving from 3 ktiro in 
Kotgnl to 10 kuro in Unngi Z'lmindnri In the first jenr in level 
cGiintrv the crop sown was alvvavs light nee, and in the second 
hodon. Lulhi or simil ir sni.di millets, the rent charged in tiic 
i-ccond vear was nivavs lews fjian in the first Rao Rahadur 
Lakshmanswamv commented that it was the privilege of carrying 
on this shifting cultivation that contributed indirccth to settled 
occupation md its expansion, and suggested (hat its vvathdrawai 
would probably unsettle the present occupants, a prophecy that 
has been fulfilled in the arc.is bordering on Rastar, the rcfativ'cs 
of the minor ^nmindar of Iharapapra complained bitterly to me 
in mv (our that owing to (he prevention of jalapod^ many Maria 
families had migrated over the border into Rastar Stale where 
there is no prohibition 'J he R.io Raliadur advocated no inter- 
ference under present conditions with ]alnpod, the area was 
tnfiing and (he forest valueless, the privilege added to the 
contentment of the Maria, md the z.imindars, in view of the 
increasing value of their forests since the advent of the railway 
and better communications, were suflicientlv restricting the area 
of jalapod and charging higher rates in the areas nearer the 
hhalsa and the railway than in the remote zamindaris His 

advocacy failed, for soon afterwards some Deputy Commissioner 
stopped jalapod, though in 1930 his successor could not trace 
any actual order to this effect Several zammdars, however, 
complained to me that in the past they had been fined for allow- 
ing jalapod, and in a representation made to me at Murumgaon 
on January 1st 1941, they were all perturbed over their frequent 
fining by the Deputy Commissioner under section 202, Land 


*Podu IS stnctlv speaking dahya , a level piece of land covered with forest 
growth IS selected, the jungle cut down completeh in Januar^^ or February and the 
wood left to dry In May it is burnt but theie is no plouglung After a few 
showers light nee, /roi/on, kntki, satoar^ mandia, bajra and popat are sown and 
broadcast Jala ov khatnonis practised on lowAymg plots where water naturally 
collects m the rains These plots have generally no forest growth but grass and 
wood from the adjacent forests are cut and when dry spread over the plot and 
burnt in May There is no ploughing Rice is the only crop sown and is 
broadcast at the beginning of the rams Clearly there should be no restnction at 
all of jtf/a , the adjacent forests are commercially worthless and the lopping of 
undergrowth and boughs does no harm 
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Revenue Act for alleged cutting without penniBsion of high 
tree forett when their ryots broke up new laiids for cultivation 
^ey then mvanably bum the cleared forest growth and raise the 
first crop in the ashes by the traditional method The ummdars 
•aid that there had been no justification for stopping jahpod 
and that if it were confined to worthless miKellaneous forest from 
which the> at present demed no income it would bring in somC' 
thmg to them and above all W'ouJd sa^e tlie ryoti from the effects 
of such rice failures as those of 1939 and 1940 Actually in 1939 
the Maria rather than face further rice failures started cutting 
podn (also known as sainpod in the cast of Garchiroli) in that 
tahsil and the adjacent Partiallv Excluded Zammdans of Drug 
where this attitude is said to have been stimulated b> emissane* 
of Sarjuprasad, the leader of the agrarian agitation m Uondi 
Lohara In Ahiri Zamindan hill slope cultivation {peiida} con 
tinues unchecked in the Ku\akodi tract and some adjacent 
villages on the borders of the hills around Lahin In 1917 
Mr W E Ley C I E when Deputy Commissioner inaugurated 
an active policy of discouraging 6ctrar und encouraging plough 
cultivation He decided to allow no bcu'ar outside \Tlloge areas 
to make the headman of each village responsible for reporting 
the name of each tci^ffr-cultivator and the area tas measured 
by bamboos) cut and sown b\ him and to charge tne same rent 
rate as for plough land Any failure to report any cultivation con 
travenmg the orders was to be punished in the first place b> a 
heav> penal rent and if repeated by total prohibition of all 
bcuar in the village at fault The Maria it was said were so 
apprehensive of complete prohibition of benrar that the punish 
raent of forbidding such cultivation in a village would have a 
^cat effect and probabl> the mere threat would bo enough 
This drastic restriction was to be introduced into all the villages 
except m the country cast of the Parlakota or Kothari nver it, 
except in the mountainous country of the Hill Maria projecting 
like a promontory into Bastar and without an> valuable teak, 
there the restriction was not to be enforced for the present (and 
has not been enforced to the present dav) The proposals were 
explained to several hundred goito or village headmen assembled 
at Ahin at the end of Mr I c> s tour and thc> arc said to have 
admitted the justice of the s>stcm and promised to help to work 
It Since then however jalahod has practicall) been entirely 
prohibited except in the IIiII Maria tract and at every camp at 
which I halted during m\ lour in y\hiri the Maria pressed for 

f crmission to revive it In m> view their wishes should be met 
t should not be difficult to regulate jalapod or podti by fixing 
regular dials to he felled in lwo>L‘arIv rotations SVhen the 
present prohibition was first enforced the mocctlaneous forests 
were allowed to grow up just as thc> were with all the old high 
stumps and crooked stumps surviving from pa<t podu I ven the 
patches of teak are often u<clc<^ because ihc> have been allowed 
to shoot from old undre^ved stumps Most of this vast forest 
around Surjagarh and Uhamragarb and Jharawandi is quite uii^ 
less commcrciallv and will rcmim so irdcfinilcU unless good 
leak can he sown In Panabarav /amtndari some forty ^cars 
the Court of Wards imoatctl the practice of rc<iuiring pndu 
cultivators to sow leak seed in ihcir clrtrinn reforc they 
abandoned them This coniribuicd mUmalb to the growth ot 
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the fine forc?i Jh.u i? no^\ so vnlu.ibic nn nsset of this estate 
Talking to^ iNJ.nta at mj camp*: and mnrclics in Ahin, Jharapnpra, 
Aundhi, Korncha, Miirum^aon, Rangi and Dhnnorn Znmindaris, 
1 found them most rcccptuc of this idea The economic salva- 
tion of the Maria t(^unir\ m ret cut jear*: has been tiic great 
growth of depirlmental forest operation*^ at Allapalli, and the 
Maria were therefore tjuick to appreciate the idea that conserva- 
tion of tile remaining tealc and the growtli of teak in arcavS now 
to be selected for that purpose and •'Own witli teak seed at llic 
end of /)of/n cultoation would bring facilities like those at 
Allipalli far nearer to their \illagev in the da>s of their grand- 
children The\ would, incidenfnlb , welcome the leasing by 
Go\crnmcnt of remaining pntciies tT jioor leak forests in Ahin 
around Siirjagarh am! elsewlicre. proMtled that in the reservation 
more care* i*- t ikcn to proteti \i!!)ge grazing and nis/nr rights 
that was done m tlie fore*-! settlement of the' present Ahin leased 
forest Besides areas of which pod;/ is thus allow'cd for teak 
- regeneration, there '•hould aho he fi\ccl areas around each village 
where if nia\ continue indcfinifch 

279 In then prc"'enf mood the Maria wall not wait long 
without again Inking the law into llieir own hands ,md cutting 
pod;; One or two more \Ciirs of failure of nee crops might see a 
general recrudescence of unrestricted slufting cultnation The 
ahonginal znmindars of G irchiroli cxccj^t pcrh.ips Palasgarh can 
he relied upon >to sec that podti is not excessive and does not 
destroy commcrcnlly \aluablc jungle In Ahin effective work can 
only be done if the new' Manager w'hom the zamindar has promised 
to appoint will take immediate steps to work out a proper sghcnic 
for the management of the forests w'lth the help of regulated podn 
Expert forest adsice must be liken is to the areas needed for 
regeneration after clearing, felling and podu, and as to the areas 
around villages wlicrc pndu can s.nfch be alhnvcd for so long as 
can be foreseen In all fins the fullest co-opcr.ilion can easily 
be obtained fiom the Maria through their g;/;/;; and the sciulta 
or headmen of groups (paiti) of villages, whose nuthorifv re- 
mains real and unchallenged Careful planning and sympathetic 
execution of the scheme should secure the economic position and 
contentment of the Maria for as long as can he foreseen Above 
all the method of threats should be abandoned and an effort made 
to enlist their sj'mpathy with the measures to be undertaken, even 
to entrust tlieir execution to their headmen 

280 Though this does not really arise in the present con- 
text, I should mention that formerly cock-fighting bazars 
were a favourite pastime of the Maria as they still are in Bastar 
State, the Lahiri and Oikal bazars were famous in adjacent park 
of Bastar also At my Lahiri camp I was amazed to find tha* 
this had been totally stopped by officious police action on the 
theory that it contravened the Gambling Act There was na 
passing of cash in betting between aboriginals All tha 
happened was what happens still in most of Bastar, the owner o 
the winning cock took the defeated bird of his rival, whethel 
alive or dead Even those who tied iron spurs or knives on td 

*See paragraph 570 of Mr H S Kamath’s recent report on Grazing avc 
Nistar tn the Central Provinces Estates 
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the cock B legs used only imall knives Thu v?ay of mcreaimg 
the cock 8 natural armament is regarded generall> at cruel though 
a Mana grgued with me that if it meant a quicker death for a 
cock It was not cruel However the gaita all undertook that if 
cock fighting were allowed the iron spurs would not be per 
mitted and that there would be no betting m cash or grain but 
only the defeated birds passing hands Thoughtless officloutness 
such at that which stopped this local cock fighting racrelj because 
m the non abongina! villages cock fighting invariably is cruel to 
the birds and amounts to public ambling is typical of the lack 
of imamnation with which all that gives colour to aboriginal 
hfe 18 frowned upon by the pctW officials In this case I believe 
that the prohibition emanated from an inexperienced European 
District Superintendent of Police The matter is not entirely 
irrelevant in a chapter on agnculture because the game cock 
comes from a fine breed of poultry 

281 I leave on record a file which contains accounts of the 
methods in, which shifting cultivation is practised still in the 
province, notably (besides the Mana country) in the Baiga Chak 
of Mandla Distnct in the Baihar and Satgarh xammdaris in the 
Lormi forest reserves in the north of Pandana Zamindan in 
parts of Chhmdwara Jagirs and of the Government forests admin 
ing Pachmarhi. and (by the Kamar) in Bindm Nawagarh It is 
also practised b\ the Korku m the south west Mclghat and m 
villages not far from Kukru m Bhainsdehi Tahsil It sunivet m 
the Korku-owned Banam Pagara Jagir of Hoshangabad* where 
it should not be interfered with 

282 The success of regulated fjcirar as a means of content 
mg and settling the wilder Baiga and Bhumia !s strikingly Illui 
(rated bv the experience of the Forest Department around I ormi 
in Bilaspur Forest Division Mr Vemer Elwm in The Baii^ 
gives a long account of the meaning of hexear cultiiaition m the 
mythology and culture of the Baiga T ha\c dealt with the 
subject at some length in paragraphs 96 to 100 of The Aborigmal 
Problem in the Balaghat District and my recommendations there 
arc summarised m items 18 to 21 of Appendix V On my remarks 
in paragraph 55 of my Mandla Notes that the Baiga of the Chak nn 
longer '^orn much o\cr plough culti\ition lacerating the brea»t» 
of Mother Earth and being a major sin Mr Tlwin particularfr 
cmphauzcs that the Baiga of the Chak arc not rcprcicntatne of 
the tribe as a whole having been subject to \crv Muorous pro- 
paganda for the past sixty \cars b) the Forest Depirtment m 
that naturallv thev would either come to lose their hchef in 
Ihcir old ideas or at least would sar that they had lost them Ju** 
as in Baitar State tlic Maria and Muna will tell you if \ou 
them that they have given up beef eating allhongh beef h itill 

•An stmird Jruunce of the tTrTffmw two d Trki I ff>unJ to 

Almod KTxt Itoin whtrh hrrr to IlmStonKi ! •ft t lo 

Chhtndwin Dr«nl*t fn l^ CliSfndo»r* rlUtm I •P'mrd m »H<* < 

•bjd Ttrijcrt tt U HOT Thrrrfn the vHIttm rf poiffti t ^ t lo «tTt thtrr ff 

four nPr* foriVei thtn tSrr rr<lJf rrrd to iV tvr* pJof tKrv t- ^ t»<^ 

•HotrM frrer thr- In QjSIn iwir* f) Th *niT of •Yol.t #1/ »v ► 
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universally eaten with as much a relish as ever throughout most 
of Bastar Recently in Dmdori Tahsil, he said, the police had 
had to arrest a couple of Baiga, who had actually taken to_a life 
of crime because their hewar had been stopped, they said in 
effect that since they were now being made to give up bewai and 
so live a life of sin, they might as well go the whole hog and 
sin in all other ways as well 

283 What now remains of shifting cultivation does no 
harm to anyone and on the contrary keeps contented the most 

P rimitive people in the province, such as the Hill Maria, the 
.aiga, the Kamar, the Bharia-Bhumia or the Korwa On no 
account should it be stopped, nor should the power to stop it 
rest with District Officers, it should be stopped only by a con- 
sidered order of the Provincial Government m a matter affecting 
the special responsibility of the Governor for the peace and good 
government of the Partially Excluded Areas and the safeguarding 
of a legitimate interest of the aboriginal minority 

284 To return to the main theme of this Chapter, aborigi- 
nal agriculture, some more quotations from settlement reports 
show the course of events in typical areas In paragraph 126 of 
his Bilaspur Zamindaris Settlement Report Mr Wills described 
how in 1866 when the first settlement began there were rough 
tribal boundaries between village and village, and the traditional 
limits of the lands within which each village (my Bastar 
experience would lead me to say clan) could practise bewai 
cultivation (known m Bilaspur as beora) were accurately 
known to the villagers, especially to the village Baiga or priest 
There was an enormous disparity in the size of the villages and, 
generally speaking, the more remote the villages, the larger the 
areas which they covered This Mr Wills thought to be due 
to the gradual development of local agriculture The introduc- 
tion of settled rice cultivation in the remoter parts of the Satgarh 
had been fairly recent, and when first introduced, did not oust 
the traditional bewar altogether, the two systems continued side 
by side, as they still continue in the remotest villages, and long 
after rice had been accepted as the staple local product, the 
tenants continued to regard their bewar rights over an extensive 
tract of adjoining forest as a valuable asset In the level 
country where the population was dense and the jungle more 
accessible, the absence of forest protection had by the time of 
the first Settlement m 1866 already laid the country bare, bewar 
rights had been forgotten, the tenantry was exclusively devoted 
to regular cultivation, and the waste land had been broken up 
into a number of hamlets which developed soon into inde- 
pendent villages As to the growth of cultivation, after noting 
that the Bhumia, Bmjhwar, Mahoto, Korwa and others were 
still practising bewar in the hills, Mr Wills continued — 

“Plough cultivation was probably introduced by Gond 
and Kawar immigrants from the east and north who con- 
quered the earlier inhabitants and enslaved them or drove 
them to the hills Introduced^ at first doubtless as a con- 
comitant of the beora, with rice fields in the hollows and 
beora cultivation on the slopes above it, the plough has 
gradually superseded the axe altogether, except in the case 
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of dahtya cultivation which consiits of felling small trees 
and brushwood over a small area firing them and after 
ploughing the ashes into the field sowing it with net 
But the introduction of rice cultivation necessarily involved 
in shallow and uneven soil the embankment of the fields 
and the immediate consequence of such embankments was 
to put a final stop to shiftmg cultivation In the adjoining 
Mandla District where as here there is a wide tract of coun 
try occupied by abonfflnals the staple is wheat which requires 
no embankments Hence though the Mandla Good ii 
socially just as advanced as the Kawar of Bilaipur >et in 
that distnct as alio in the adjoining jungles of the Pnndana 
zammdan wholesale migration from one site to another is 
to this day a common feature of the agricultural system 
On the other hand in the northern zammdani of Bilaspur 
shiftmg cultivation (except in the case of bcora) is unknowm 
As soon as a tenant has embanked his fields he has sunk 
capital m his cultivation which he cannot withdraw Indi 
viduals may under the influence of superstitious fear 
abandon their holdings E\cn bodies of tenants raa> depart 
as a protest against some outrage on their social system 
such as would be invoKed in imposing on them a headman 
of a foreign caste But these arc exceptions As a rule 
once a tenant has settled m a village he remains there per 
mancntly and it is this which gives stability to the agricul 
tural system of the tract Nor within the \ilhgc oo the 
tenants shift their cultivation If it is ncc land they have 
embanked it If it is any other kind of aiIti\Ttion they 
will have at least cleared the jungle to make room for it 
and will perhaps have fenced it round to protect it from pig 
and deer Hence they claim a permanent title in all their 
fields and though they may Ica\c some of them fallow 
perhaps for years together ^et retain the right to exclude 
every other tenant from their occupation But while the 
permanency of cultivation in the villages of the Satgarli w 
a great asset yet the general standard of cultivation is still 
many degrees removed from that prevailing m the kitalsa. 

It IS still diffuse and how much room there !i for improve- 
ment can best be shown by contraiting a village of the 
normal forest type in these estates with an ordinary village 
in the kJwlsa In the first place the houses in the forest 
village will be wide apart those in tlie khalsa village w^ll be 
closely set together The former will all ho thatched of 
the latter many will be tiled In the thalsa tlic fenced 
jwrdcn by the tenant s house is of minor importance to him 
ne may r^ow a few condiment* in It and a little tobacco 
for his private use but that Is all In the forest on the 
other hand the hart is of real importance It will often 
extend over half an acre the greatest pain* an taken In 
fencing it practically the whole of the available manure l» 
devot^ to it and it yield* two important crop* llic first 
If maire or jondhri whlcli ripen* very early and girei the 
tenant sustenance for a couple of months before the rice •» 
cut When the jonfihn is over mustard (wrjon) Is com 
monly sown after it and yield* a valuable crop which goe* 
a long way toward* paying the tenant t rent Tlie eonirstt 
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With the villages of the open country is equally marked when 
we consider wheat, rice and minor crop land As regards 
wheat, little need be said, for there are only some 1,200 
acres under the crop throughout the Satgarh, according to 
our attestation papers It is frequently sown broadcast, is 
never given the benefit of a rotation of crops, and is never 
weeded and never embanked In all these respects its culti- 
vation compares unfavourably with the common practice of - 
the khalsa In regard to rice there is a similar inferiority 
of method The rice fields in a village of the normal forest 
type are neither weeded nor manured, and are seldom asked 
to support an after-crop of linseed, uiad, etc, as m the 
khaha All the tenant’s manure has been absorbed by the 
ban or by a patch of cotton land His rice land must 
depend for extraneous fertilization on the dead leaves or 
ashes from the last forest fire which may be swept into it by 
drainage from the surrounding jungle To cope with the 
weeds the tenant depends solely on his method of sowing 
But for the danger from weeds the ordinary broadcast sowing 
(known as batar) would be universally employed It 
becomes necessary however every few years to defer sowing 
for some weeks to let weeds declare themselves and give the 
cultivator a chance of ploughing them up Meanwhile the 
fields have filled with water, and the methods of sowing 
germinated seed {leht) or of transplanting the young rice 
plants from an adjoining nursery (ropa), must be employed 
Both these methods are comparatively laborious and are 
only adopted as a measure of protection against the weeds 
which the cultivator never thinks of eradicating by hand 
An easy style of cultivation is the more necessary because, 
though the lahabata system of the khalsa was never in 
vogue in these estates, the tenant’s holdings are, owing to 
the configuration of the average village, just as inconmact 
and difficult to deal with The rice land is mainly confined 
to the small channels and ravines which scour the village 
surface Great distances will often separate one group of 
fields from another, and render every field operation, from 
sowing to harvesting, a serious consideration Then again 
the minor crop cultivation in a forest village is of a low 
order Knowing that there is abundant land at his disposal 
and that there are but few restrictions on the extension of 
cultivation, the tenant often prefers not to cultivate the 
same hkra fnon-rice land) continuously After two or 
three years^ cultivation, the virgin soil deteriorates 
and the ^ tenant then leaves the field fallow for some 
years until it has regained its strength That this system of 
resting fallows is luxury and not a necessity is demonstrated 
by the poverty of the soil in which minor crops are con- 
tinuously grown in khalsa villages where there is no land to 
spare 

But it must not be supposed that all their 
villages are of the ‘normal forest type’ which I have been 
contrasting with the khalsa There are many villages in 
northern zamindaris, especially in Korba on the khalsa 
border, where khalsa^ methods have already been adopted 
Elsewhere also immigrants have introduced open-countrj^ 
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methods or some of them into a number of viUaget, and 
theio win their way m the neighbourhood as the preuure 
of peculation increases and the people are forced to adopt 
less diffuse and more intensive methods Nor must the 
mistake be made of alsuramg that the infcnonty of cultivat 
mg methods m the zamindaris is wholly due to apathy and 
want of competition among the cultivating classes To 
some extent undoubtedly the light pressure of the popula 
tion on the land favours a less strenuous style of apiculture 
But it IS impossible to see the years of toil which nave been 
spent in substantially embanking the larger nee channels with 
out realizing that the people are in no wise wantmg in 
energy when circumstances anso to call it forth Th^ aro 
sadly deficient in capital because the> have as jet rhade no 
attempt to develop their apicultural credit Hence the 
numb^ of improvements — irrigation tanks and crow embank 
ments and channels for diverting water to the fields — is 
small and the total outlay on them insignificant But their 
industry is not at fault Some of the points in reprd to 
which I have drown unfavourable corapanson with the 
khalsa are such at are the natural result of arcumitances 
For instance the absence of double-cropping in nee 
land IS not merelj the result of the zaraindari tenant s 
lazineu The scattered position of the ricc fields frost in 
the cold weather months and the difficulties of protecting 
the second crop from the ra\agc8 of deer arc all factors 
which mav well decide the average tenant to turn hit hand 
to forest labour rather than protract operations in his fields 
Again, the difficultj m procunng casual labour and the 
remarkable encouragement to undergrowth of all kinds 
resulting from the proximity of forest arc reasons which 
probably restrain the tenant from anj attempt to weed his 
fields by hand The outturn of the crops is undoubtcdlv 
less — except in the \crj best ncc positions — than tliat which 
would be obtained bj an experienced cuUi\ator from the 
plains But I would be inclined to attribute the bulk of this 
defect to the natural disadvantages under winch the forest 
cultivator labours As the country opens out and opportu 
nitlcs arise for applvlng superior methods it will probabi) 
be found that the Gonds and Kanwars arc on tlic average 
juit as intelligent in the matter of field work os the ordinary 
khalsa cultivator and of a rather more industrious dis 
position 

2S5 The further advance of agriculture in the Salgarh In 
the next 20 jcars is shown m the following extract from the 
Settlement Report of 192S— 30 (Mr Jajaratnam s) — 

The increase In the double cropped area is 
24 000 acres in the Satgarh striking evidence of 

the agricultural progress during the last 20 jears 

The question hat been asked whether there hat been an 
advance tn mclliodv of cultivating ricc in the 

Satgarh The implements used have not changed the 
plough is the same light one — home-made of wrai— embarik 
inc is done with the tun and the only other imptemeot used 
is the topur for levelling Some gattnths near Katghf ts 
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have experimented with iron ploughs But with the pro- 
gressive cleaning of the fields there is a considerably larger 
area sown dry {ktirra and hatar) at present, a method which 
gives a much larger outturn Field after field which twenty 
and thirty years ago Avould have been choked with weeds, 
if sown early, are now prepared for sowing in the hot 
weather heln sowing is however, still extensively 
practised in order to clear the fields of weeds The area 
transplanted is 3,200 acres against 1,300 acres at settlement 
This method of nee cultivation is peculiar to the thickly 
populated Pendra villages on the Rewa border Manuring 
and weeding are rare, though the advantages of the former 
are recognized and some of the better nee fields are weeded 
The difiiculty in the way of the extension of the practice of 
manuring, even if sufficient manure were available, lies in 
the heavy rush of water over the fields after the early torren- 
tial downpours of ram , and the return for ^ the labour 
involved in weeding scattered fields is not considered to be 
worth while The fields, however, receive a certain amount 
of manure from the debris of the surrounding jungles, and 
weeds are periodically killed by leht operations Rice in 
the tapgai fields is rarely, if ever, htasied A considerable 
quantity of rice of the early karenhi and daht varieties is 
sown on the tikrai> In the remoter tracts, particularly of 
Korba, Matin and Uprora, it was the practice until recently 
to heap brushwood cut from the neighbouring slopes on to 
the fields below, and to fire them at the end of the hot 
weather for ash manure This modified type of beora is 
now practically extinct, though the heavy outturns are still 
spoken of by the tenants The standard of rice cultivation 
IS surprisingly high and the skill and industry displayed by 
the aboriginal, particularly the Kanwar, in constructing hic. 
nee fields, undeterred by the stupendous labour involved 
in cutting into sloping land, embanking channels and level- 
ling the broken surface is truly worthy of admiration The 
manner in which water is diverted through channels or 
drained by tars across tikras and the base of hills all testify 
to the intelligence and foresight of the cultivator 

“Pure iabt cropping is limited in the hills In Pendra, 
there has been a remarkable extension in the wheat area 
stimulated by the demand for it at the Pendra Road market, 
and in the belt of black soil villages near the railway hodo 
has very largely given place to wheat and minor rahi crops 
The growing of barley {]avd) and gram on the extensive silt 
areas on the banks of rivers and nullahs in the Matin 
zammdari is specially worthy of notice Java is a favourite 
article of food with the Singrolia-Gond who forms the 
backbone of the tenantry in this estate 

“The minor crops — hodo, kiitki, htrwa, lamtilh, and so 
on — receive but scant attention They are grown on Ubras 
much of which is not free from scrub or thin forest growth 
The usual rotation on new land is Ulh the first year, hodo 
the next, ramhlh and hiitki the third year and then a rest 
varying from two to five years The statistics in para- 
graph 17 (li) show to what extent the quality and quantih* 
of minor cropping has improved 
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No detcnption of the agncultural practice of the Satgarh 
will be complete without a reference to the cultivation of 
muftard (sarson and rai) and maize {makai or hondri) in 
the bans These bam are half an acre to an acre in size and 
are substantially fenced round and carefully manured In 
the more remote village* jorjon is even grown on level 
Ukras round the village site after burning a thick layer of 
brushwood on them 

On the borders of Korea and Sirmija in the extreme 
north of Matin and Uprora one can still sec primiti\c jungU 
method* with patch cultnation in forest clcanngs in whicn 
the axe and fire pIo> a more important part than the plough 
Korwas on the Kerala hills in Korba and Bhumias on the 
border hills in Kenda and Pandana still practise hcora to 
some extent These regions are inaccessible and ore of no 
economic value and they afford a sanctuary to the rapidlj 
diminishing colonies of the most pnmiti\e people m these 
estate* A word in regard to them here will not be out of 
place, Bcora cultivation on remote hill slopes or 
depressions from which such timber as there mn> be cannot 
be exploited can do no damage to the economic projncnly 
of the district The Koiwai and Bhumui* take to plougli 
cultivation with reluctance but that thc> will do so m tunc 
IS pro\cd b> the colonics of them particular^ the former 
who ha\e settled in one or two of the forest Milages of 
Korba The complete extinction in*thc diitnct of these 
rapidly disap^rmg tribes can onl> be prc\cntcd b> sccur 
mg to them bcora patches in such areas a* are of no value 
as forests, pro\idcd also of course that the cutting '• 
controlled 

The report savs that the ^occupied area in the Satgarh had 
icrcascd since 190fi--10 hj 125 000 acres or 31 per cent and that 
ich >car 6 000 more acres had been broken from waste while the 
upped area had incrcascil bj 101 0S6 acres In c\cr> 100 acres 
lUk newly occupied 91 had been kept under continuous cultiva 
on and it was obvious tliat there had been — 

A real and genuine gain of agricultural ak^elj and 
expansion lias not been of that predatorj kind winch at a 
first glance of the statistics one mav be inclined to infer in 
regard to an ahonginal tenantrv inhabiting undca eloped 
tracts of wild cnuntr> Concurrentb with the hrcafctni, tip 
of waste land the process of embanking open land for ncc 
cultivation has gone on and excluding the areas summarily 
settled hv Mr W ills the excess embanked art»a u 70 IW 
acre* These figures show that during the lait twentv >car» 
a vail amount of agricultural aclnitj has hern stcaihlv and 
unoitcntatiousb pursued In thc»c aufl)in,, yamlndari# 

2S6 Mr Wlls Mcw that long rcsitng fallows are a Iuxur> 
even on harra soils ma\ he conlrautd with iltr Mrw < f Mr 1 tlhe 
in paragraph 5 of hi* Mandia ‘^cltlen cm Kept'ri of l^'N - 

A vef> large area (of Manilla District) 39 per cent b 
either new or fdd fallow TIu rtirnsive falhm'i'’c !• in the 
main tlic re>ull of the ahnncmal system of eutiivjlfon of 
harrj ^iQcc this *oi! wdl Cot bear i continuous crop tre 
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practice is to crop the land for three continuous years, the 
usual rotation hciiij' ](tgui in the first year, which is supposed 
to mcre.i'^c the outturn of the kodon and hulh crops which 
follow in the 'ccond and third >cai, respectively After 
three years the soil^ is exhausted, and is left fallow for five 
to sc\cn jenrs This method has been aptly described 
ns rotatmir cultn alion, about onc-third of the poor land being 
culti^ated in succession for three jears at a time, and then 
left to rcco\cr The use of m inure is unknown over almost 
the whole of the district ” 

The commonest crops on these harra fields arc kodon and 
hutki, of which Mr Waterfall ob'^erves in paragraph 18 of his 
Raipur and Drug Zamindans Settlement Report that though 
these arc the favourite staple of the aboriginal and verj hardy 
crops calling for little oullas or trouble, thc> arc crops for new 
land, and arc wasteful in that the outturn is ‘^mall and two or 
more years’ fallowung after cropping is nccc'^sary Thev arc 
never manured, but then the Agriculture Department has till 
rccentl} only regarded them as worthless “birdseed”, though 
nutrition experts find them to h.ne a higher food value than rice 
The Land Records returns still lump them together, though 
not onl\ arc ihej \cry distinct in growth and appearance but 
kutki can be sown long after kodon on land prepared too late 
for kodon sownng, and has two varieties, hhadclt ripening in 
Bhadon and kartakya ripening in Kartik month , in Chhattisgarh 
the latter variety is known as ntnt and, sowm in black soil mix'ed 
wMth iur, is harvested ns late as January 

287 Not all backward areas can show' progress like the 
Satgarh There is a definite retrogression for example in the 
Chhlndwara Jagirs, as the table below show's — 

Acres under 



Klnnf crops 

Rabi 

crops 

Jac^r* 

< — ^ 

_ » 



■ — ^ 

1915-16 

1939-40 

1915-16 

1939-40 

Pagara 

.. 48,327 

43,705 

7,058 

12,227 

Pprhmarhi 

9,184 

7,428 

1,149 

1,543 

A!mod 

2,444 

2,731 

632 

544 

Bhardagarh 

4,074 

3,610 

383 

381 

Gorakhghat . 

1,013 

1,004 

108 

188 

Banam-Pagara 

859 

662 

56 

no 

Sonpur ^ . 

32,362 

24,844 

6,411 

7,835 

Batkakhapa • • 

20,828 

16,146 

778 

1,333 

Harrai 

26,453 

18,229 

2,901 

3,749 

Gorpani 

5,348 

4,700 

497 

867 

Total 

150,892 

123,059 

19,973 

'28,777 


In Pagara, bordering on the plains of the Narbada valley, 
the fall in kh'arif is macie up for by an increase m rahi, chiefly 
under gram and wheat-gram, and there has thus been imorovc- 
ment, though even in that estate the cropped area has fallen by 
5,054 acres since 1987-38, and kodon-kulki still occupies 22,000 
acres against 23,500 at settlement. The fall in khanj area almost 

34 
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evenrwhere ib mainly a fall of kodon kutki, a iign of boiI exhau*- 
tion but the areas under the lucrative jagm Tamttlli and Ulli 
khanj oilseed areas have also declined in the jagirs from 33 937 
to 20 475 acres Of khartf crops only maize the mam ban crop 
of the area has more than held its own which lends point to 
my general view that we should concentrate in backward areas 
on the intensely manured ban or homestead lands the plot 
around the house whereon the cattle are penned 

288 What has the Agriculture Department done to teach 
the aborigmal better meth^s of cultivation as first the chances 
of refreshing the soil with the ashes of bewar cultivation receded 
and then the system of long resting fallows for barra toils became 
less and less practicable with the increasing pressure of the 
population upon the soil? In my Mandla and Balaghat Reports 

P articularly the former I was somewhat sceptical whether any 
enefit had been derived by the abonginal from the activities of 
the Department in Mandla Diitnct and Baihar Tahiil Neverthe- 
less the Dindon and Garhi farms are undoubtedly moves in the 
right direction There are here two centres in the heart of 
aboriginal country from which improved agriculture methods arc 
being diffused Another such farm is the ^d farm near Dhami 
in the Melghat and there are demonstration plots at other 
centres In Betul Distnct however the Betul farm concentrates 
purely on crops which benefit the substantial Hindu and Muslim 
cultivators of the open country The average old fashioned 
revenue officer or malguzar in the backward areas sees so little 
of the Apiculture Department that he is hardly to be blamed 
for remarlcs of the type made by one recent critic to the Deputy 
Commissioner of Mandla that the Agriculture Department con 
sisted only of pensioners The Department which should be 
the major nation building department of the province is 
grievously under staffed everywhere and naturally this under 
staffing 11 most painfully apparent in the backward areas where 
villages are few and far apart The Department nrobably wisely 
at first concentrated its staff in the open tracts where immediate 
practical results could be obtained from more responsive and 
intelligent cultivators versed in the traditional krisht vidya of the 
Indian plains country The Partially Excluded Area where 
recently perhaps most has been done is the Satgarh One private 
demonstration plot each v^as started in Pendra five years ago 
and in Matin Lapha and Uprora three years ago with a demon 
stration jaraadar or kamdar to look after the plot and deal with 
demonstration and propaj^nda in the zamindarii there is alto 
a Government demonstration plot at Katghora under the charge 
df a senior jamadar These plots ha\e been demonstrating nee 
sugar cane tur groundnut and wheat cultivation In Pendra 
Zamlndan there are 74 ncc and 10 wheat seed farms and in the 
other five zamlndaris 102 ncc seed farms These farms have 
distributed since they were started 432 763 lb Improved ncc seed 
9 670 lb groundnut 4 080 lb of wheat 15,200 whole canes of 
sugar and smaller quantities of peas ittr and linseed 42 seed 
unions have been organised In tlie five zamindnnv with 812 mem 
hers and a stock of 278 418 lb ncc seed there fr one sucli union 
in Pendra with 17 members and a stock of 3,290 Ib of ricc seed 
Groundnut has been introduced as a new crop In about 100 aa-e* 
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scattered over the estates, while improved varieties of Coimba* 
tore sugar-cane have been demonstrated in 51 villages where 
irrigation facilities were available (which means that thev bene- 
fited the non-aboriginal) Particular efforts have been made to 
encourage the growth of fruit-trees, the varieties 'distributed 
being oranges (1,1J3), lemons (91), jnckfruit (100), plantains (731), 
papava (O.^S), mosambi (172), guava (10-1), mangoes (109) and 
misceUancous ('lOS) Most of these fruit-trees hav'c bc_en planted 
in the /mijs, in the Pendra Zamindari, for example, 4,145 fruit-trees 
have been planted in the /)arjs of 44 villages twenty-three 
orchards have been started and the cultivators are kept regularly 
advised about improving and manuring The growth of vege- 
tables IS being encouraged in main centres Artificial manures 
for fruit-trees have been supplied, and efforts have been made 
to teach people to increase manure bv composting and other 
methods A cattle-breeding farm h.is existed for ten jears at 
Pakaria in Pendra, and bulls supplied from this hav'c been used 
in a new farm started three vears ago in Matin Zamindari m 
each ease the object is to produce good bulls for local work 
In Kenda Zamindari progress has not been so marked, but the 
plot attached to the vtdya maiidtr started there three vears ago 
IS being used as a demonstration centre, there arc ako three 
nee seed-farms which have distributed 30,100 lb of seed, and a 
start has been made with orchard and vcectable cultivation 
The Extra-Assistant Director remarks that the progress is slow, 
the jamadars in charge of the plots have not enough time to 
tour in the remote interior and extra propaganda staff is badly 
needed Abov'e all the people of the zamindaris lose a great 
deal on selling their produce and purchasing their needs through 
middle-men, and a co-operative organisation for sale of their 
produce and purchasing their needs at a reasonable cost is 
urgently needed 

289 Similar work in the distribution of improved seed is 
being done by seed depots at Dindon and Garhasarai in Mandla 
(in spite of my criticisms on these institutions m my Notes), 
and in my Balaghat Report I have mentioned the work being 
done by the Department m that district, but the following 
extract from my Chhindwara Jagirs note shows how little really 
vs done in those typical Partially Excluded Areas and even m the 
open khaJsa parts of the district — 

“Almost every aboriginal in the district, both khalsa and 
jagtr. keeps poultry When the Agriculture Department was 
m charge of animal husbandry, some attempt was made to 
improve local breeds by the distribution of White Leghorn 
cocks at Tamia and Bijori, but the Agricultural Assistant 
believed that this had ceased since the transfer of the work 
to the Veterinary Department There is a big demand for 
eggs and poultry in Nagpur, in the mining area around 
Parasia, and m Jubbulpore, and probably a trade with Bom- 
bay could be built up , for example a marked feature in the 
western districts of Hyderabad has been a rapid growth m 
recent years of a poultry and eggs trade with Bombay Any 
poultry scheme would involve arrangements for collection 
and marketing of eggs and poultry, probably through the 
medium of a co-operative purchase and sale society 
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Ihere ii an Agncultural Amitant at Chaurai on the 
Cihhindwara Seoni road who is alio in charge of the A mgr 
wara Tahiil and jagirt while the Agricultural Amitant m 
charge of the mam farm at Chhmdwara ii re«poniible for 
the work of the Department in the Chhmdwara Tahsil and 
jagiTB Ai already remarked the demonitration plot at 
Harrai has been doted down and the Jamadar shifted to 
lendni to take charge of the Vidya Mandir fields where he 
cannot be an effective exponent of modem ami cultural 
methods It is admitted that practically no work ib done 
by the Agriculture Department m the interior of the jagiri 
except m a few villages with patches of good soil and non 
abonginal cultivators The Ghhmdwara Agricultural Assist 
ant has besides the farm at Chhmdwara a demonstration plot 
of about 14 acres malguzan land outside the pgirs at Khir 
sadoh near Parana where there are some aboriginal villagers 
and the crops grown are juari, groundnut wheat cane and 
vegetables Ihe Agricultural Assistant can do little tounng 
and the Chhmdwara Tahsil agricultural Jamadar who resides 
at Chhmdwara dewotes most of his tourmg to the open parts 
of the tahsiL The Amarwara Tahiil Agncultural Assistant 
stationed at Chaurai has bendes his plots at Chaurai a small 
demonstration plot m the west of the tahsil at Chanmkhapa 
about 8 miles from Amarwara These vanous plots benefit 
primarily the non aboriginal cultivators of the khalsa areas 

The Agncultural Assistant maintained that it was prac- 
ticaUy impossible to effect anv agricultural progreu in the 
lagir areas on the steep stonv slopes There are seed unions 
however at Harrai and two other places in the Amarwara 
jagirs and at Delakhan on the Pachmarhi road in Pach 
marhi Jagir at the adjacent village of Umna and at Bijon 
near Tamia^ both m Pagara Jagir The nine members of the 
Delakhan Seed Union are nearly all Teh by caste, the 
Umana Union Gond and the Bijon mixed Gond and Chns 
tian The movement has not caught on enough locally o 
justify any conclusions as to its practicabilitj in any general 
scheme for abonginal uplift Ihe seed unions distribute 
practically only jiiorj and wheat seed and that of improved 
varieties They are entirely in the hands of the Agriculture 
Department It would be Mttcr if. as m the Bombay Ex 
eluded Area thev were entirely in the hands of the RevenU'^ 
Department, and instead of being seed unions or societies 
they were Government depots 

The suggestion that nothing can be done to improve 
cropping in the jagirs it defeatist hodon and Luiki will no 
doubt remain the staple foods but ha\c a fairly good 
nutntive \alue n,vcr>’\\ here the foundation of uplift It im 
p^o^cd income from culthution Possiblj in these poor soils 
tome commercial crops, such as castor might he grown and 
a line of approach might be to encourage bigger and better 
cultnatcd ham instead of undue dependence on the Icsicr 
millets grown on stoa> hiDiidc# which in the old w3>s only 
produced good crops with long fallows and periodic dahjs 
cultnation In these baris could be grown besides oil seeds 
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decent vegetables and improved tobacco Any attempt at a 
cropping plan for the backward areas generally ought to be 
preceded by a nutrition survey 

“Potatoes should be capable of being grown in the jagirs 
as m most hilly regions of India, the late Mr Bourne did 
much to spread potato cultivation in Betul District At 
Batka-Khapa weekly market I saw several dealers offering 
potatoes and onions for sale, but all had been brought into 
the hills from Narsinghpur The Agricultural Assistant tells 
me that till recently there was a demonstration plot foi 
encouraging potato cultivation, but that this has been closed 
down largely because of the expense of providing fresh seed 
If potato cultivation is encouraged, it will be necessary to 
facilitate marketing by a purchase-and-sale co-operative 
society This is clear from the experience of potato cultiva- 
tion around Chhindwara The vegetable marketing of this 
place IS in the hands of a ring of local merchants in Chhmd- 
wara At present for two maunds of potatoes the local cul- 
tivator IS getting Rs 3 The cost of transporting that by 
lorry to Nagpur is Re 0-12-0, for bagging Re 0-2-0 and of 
Nagpur terminal tax Re 0-2-0 The cost to the merchant is 
thus Rs 4 According to the Agricultural Assistant the price 
in Nagpur is Rs 6, so that 33 per cent of the Nagpur price 
of the potatoes goes to the middle-men and only 50 per cent 
' to the cultivaor Last year some local cultivators tried taking 
their own potatoes to Nagpur The local merchants made a 
ring with the lorry drivers and arranged that they should 
charge Re 1-1-0 a bag for potatoes taken by the cultivator 
themselves against Re 0-12-0 a bag for those sent by the 
merchants ” 

290 The Director of Agriculture when recently consulted 
about the work done by his Department in aboriginal areas and 
a programme for the future wrote as follows m his memorandum 
no 6063 of October 19th, 1940, to the Provincial Government — 

"It IS unfortunately true that it has not been possible 
for the Agriculture Department to give sufficient attention 
to the hilly tracts inhabited by aboriginal tribes in this pro- 
vince The responsibility for this does not, however, 
I venture to submit, he entirely on this department, because 
at no time has the staff of the department been sufficient ^o 
meet its minimum requirements even in respect of the more 
easily developed tracts This minimum was recommended 
by the provincial Board of Agriculture to be one agricultural 
assistant and two jamadars for every tahsil The department 
accordingly stressed from year to year the necessity for aug- 
menting the staff and, according as the staff was strengthened 
the activities of the department were extended gradually by 
posting agricultural assistants and demonstration ^amadais to 
tracts which were formerly untackled On grounds of financial 
stringency, however, the strength of agricultural assistants 
was reduced by Government in 1932 from 133 to 119, a reduc- 
tion which had a very serious effect on development activities 
and adjustments had to be made by combining charges of tah- 
sils and by restricting departmental activities to accessible 
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areas from which the marimum benefit could be secured 
Ihcro are even now 21 tahuli without independent agricul 
tural atsistanU Proposals for the increase of staff have been 
put forward from time to time but financial considerations 
have always come in the wav of fully implementmi^ ^ese 
proposals Such additions as have been sanctioned during 
the past eight years have been for special purposes as for 
instance — 

(1) Iwo posts of agricultural assistants sanctioned in 

1937 for formation of an independent Entomoiogi 
cal section 

(2) One post of demonstrator sanctioned in 1937 for 
the Chemistry Section owing to the increase in the 
number of students 

(3) One post of agncultural assistant sanctioned m 

1938 for admmistration of Cotton Ginning and 
Pressing Act 

(4) Two posts of agricultural assistants sanctioned in 

1939 for expansion of the Chemistry Section 

(5) Three posts of agricultural assistants sanctioned In 

1939 for five years for substituting the permanent 
assistants deputed on cotton work in the Ccntml 
Provinces and Berar Cotton Brcedmg b^eme- 

(6) One post of agncultural assistant sanctioned m 

1940 for the Agricultural Engineering Section for 
bonng work 

2 The aboriginal tracts have not however been entirely 
neglected The farm at Dmdon in Mandia Distnet has been 
established exclusively for the benefit of the large aboriginal 
population of that tract It was onginally meant to serve 
the purposes of seed production and demonstration but 
proposals have now been submitted which will develop it into 
a research centre for the improvement of crops which are of 
special importance m that tract Proposals for establishing 
a farm in the Mandia Dutnet date as far back as 1923 they 
were repeated again m 1927 and 1935 and were impleracntcJ 
in 1936, consequent on the windfall for rural development 
received from the Government of India Other backward 
tracts tackled by the department arc the Mdghat Gnrchlroli 
Tahsil and parti of Chhattisgarh where demonstration 

and seed depots have been opened for the production and 
diitnbution of improved seed and for demonstration of im 
proved implements These tracts lie in remote areas and arc 
ill served by rail and road communications The \cr> few 
demonstration plots which exist arc therefore rard) 
except bv people m the immediate neighbourhood and Inc 
staff are so few that it is impossible for them to do propaganda 
work with the requisite inteniit) or to consolidate whatever 
work they ha\e been able to initiate For these reasons the 
department is not much In evidence In the backward tracts 

3 In 1937 80 additional posts of hamdars were sane 
tloncd in connection with the rural imlift campaign Ih^ 
posts arc temporar> for five years The extra staff was tor 
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the purpose of managing demonstration plots to be opened 
in remote areas, and it was proposed that further staff should 
be recruited according to requirements With the inaugura- 
tion of the vtdya mandu scheme a little later, however, the 
whole of the extra staff had to be switched over to the manage- 
ment of vtdya mandu ^ots or to replace permanent staff 
deputed to that work They are therefore of little help in 
strengthening the normal developmental activities of the 
department A further 20 additional posts of kamdars were 
sanctioned m August 1939, but this addition did little more 
than keep pace with the increase in the number of vtdya 
mandtr In short, the original purposes of developing back- 
ward areas for which the additional staff was provided has 
been pushed into the background by the vtdya mandtr 
scheme 

“4 The areas in which greater concentration is most 
urgently necessary are as follows — 

(1) The backward tract of the Dindori Tahsil of Mandla 
District 

(2) Interior areas of the Baihar Tahsil of Balaghat 
District 

(3) Bhainsdehi and Betul Tahsils of Betul District and 
Sironcha Tahsil of Chanda District 

(4) Hilly tracts of Ghhattisgarh 

Agricultural improvements will be carried out in the 
above tracts by opening demonstration plots and seed stores 
at important centres with demonstration jamadars or kamdars 
in charge 

“5 In tracts where work is already being carried on, 
efforts will be intensified by increasing the propaganda staff 
Such tracts are as follows — 

(1) Garchiroli Tahsil of Chanda District 

(2) Chhmdwara, Amarwara and Seoni Tahsils of 
Chhmdwara District 

(3) The Melghat tract of Berar 

(4) Harda Tahsil of Hoshangabad District 

“6 For effective work m all the above tracts the addi- 
tional requirements are as follows — 


Additional requirements 


District 


gTS. u. 1 c X 4a I 



1 

Agricultural 

Demonstra 

- Demonstra- 

Seed 



Assistants 

tion Jama- 

tion plots 

depots 



dars 

Chhmdwara .• 

1 

5 


1 

Betul 

1 

4 

4 

1 

Chanda * 

1 

5 

2 

1 

Balaghat 

• • 

3 

3 

1 

Mandla 

1 

3 

• • 

3 

Nimar 


3 



Harda Tahsil 

• » 

I 

• • 

1 

(Hoshangabad) 
Chhnt 1 1 s g a r h 


8 

• • 


Uhree districts) 
Melghat 

• • 

4 


2 


\ 
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The fttaff if sanctioned will be located at remote placet 
in the interior and their headquarters will bo shifted accord 
mg to necessity The activities of the department will con 
list of the production of improved varieties of seed at demon 
stration plots and their distribution Seed will be stock^ 
at seed stores and issued on taccavi or on the barhi syitem 
Other items of work will be as follows — 

(1) Planting of fruit trees and their free supply to cul 
tivators 

(2) Improved methods of cultivation 

(3) Silage making 

(4) Bee keeping 

(5) Poultry farming 

(6) Conservation of all manunal resource* 

(7) Use of fungicides 

T Detailed estimate* of costs involved in the above 
proposals are given m the statement attached — 

Eitimates of expenditure TCtpared for ittirodttang agricultural 
xmpTovemenU tn the abongiruil tracts 


Item of vrork 


I Oponiim of demoTutratiem plot* — 

Nm dedorutrttjoii plo ■ 

II £«tabliilim«nt for prop*gluida work — 

(1) Fo IT aflrl'uJtural asst Units st K* 50 per 

mensem esch (tcolo R* 5 — 5/2-^! 00> 

(2) Bad dimate tdlow»r>c« for four sgncuhur*] 

«stisunt<i St Its \0 per mtn^cm e»5i, 

(3) 36 dcmoaitnitioo ttmsdtrs tt R# 20 per 

raentom etch (scale Rs 20 — 1 — 30 — 2 — 50) 

(4) Bsd clnmtc kQos^cc for 36 jemsdiirs tt Rs> 3 

per metticm csdv 

(5) TrtTclIina tHowtnce for iboYe stuff 

Total for propspmda staff 

III Opening of seed stores — 

Ten seed tores at Ri 1 000 each 

IV Nurscric for rsumg fruit scedUngs for free distribu 
tron 


Totil foe 1 to TV 


Non recur Recurring 
ring 


7 200 

3 600 


2 ‘’00 


460 


6 640 


1 296 


5 600 


7^00 22 016 


lOOOO 

2 000 

17 200 

24 016 


Id addition to the shove s ptrmsnent sdvsnce of R* 3 OOO for each of the ten 
Seed Store* frill be required 

AU this of course should be proMded though this has not yet 
been done, and e'en if it Is pro\ldcd it would onI> touch the 
fringe of the problem of teaching the aboriginal to make better 
use of the land that remains to him and to extract a lUing froni 
»t AU talk of educatioml political and social advancement and 
tiic like depend purely upon the povver of the aboriginal to fill 
hit stomach here as c\cr>'wherc the maxim quoted h> I atner 
Lcrclicr applies pnnium rircrr el detnde p/iifosopAarc 
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291, Mr. MtDonji.iU lias commented to me that the proposals 
in his letter were designed on a \cry modest scale in the hope 
tiiat financial considerations would not kill them at birth For 
Mindla District lie asked onl\ for one more Anricultural Assist- 
ant, three Demonsti.aiion .laniadnrs and provision for three seed- 
depots^ 'i he existing auricultiiral staff of the district, cxcludinji 
flic Dindori farm st iff, consists onl} of one Apricultural Assist- 
.inl at Mandla and two Demonstration .lamadars, one at Garha- 
snrai and the other at Dindon It is futile, he remarks, to hope 
for any substantial results from so small a staff in a district con- 
taiiiimi 2,021) xillattes, while much of the one At^ricultural Assist- 
ant’s lime has for the pa‘-l three >cars been taken up with the 
preparation and mnnntjcmenf of the four 7'ulva vwiuhr plots in 
the di'-frici '1 hese 1910 proposals were not sanctioned in the 
proMUCial buduet for 1911-12 Had this been done a start w'ould 
It Icist ha\c been possible for or^taniscd work Fisc Demonstra- 
tion Jamndars, each with a seed-store and .i number of private 
demonstration plots under his control, would bv now have bc;?un 
intcnst\c work in itroups of IS or 20 \illatjcs, and after tw'o or 
three \enrs wlien the work m these croups was well established 
could take up frcsji j'roups Onl\ b\ such coiucntratcd efforts 
can real progress be made and sustained F\cn with the staF 
proposed In the Director pro;ircss would remain slow, and the 
department would be able to deal with onl\ 7.a or 100 villa^(cs at a 
time tikimt up a frc^sli lot of MllatiCs after c\cr\ two or perhaps 
three soars, but this would be definite pro^ircss 

292 Other special points arc the valuable research w'ork 
that has rccentlj been undertaken in oil-seeds throu^^h a specially 
appointed Oil-Seed Specialist, a part of whose w'ork is being 
undertaken at the IDindon farm, it is still through iiJh, jagm and 
other minor oil-sceds that the average aboriginal pays his rent 
and other \ early dues In 1940 also the Director of Agriculture 
sent to the* Imperial Council of Agricultural Research proposals 
for intensive research on the small millets, hodoii, Indfn and 
others, to 4 p done at Dindon by a specialist of gazetted rank 
Ihis IS at last a real step in the right direction The scheme has 
not yet taken effect, because the Council is considering how *o 
carry out research on small millets on an all-India basis The 
cost of the cheapened scheme now' again sent up by the Director 
of Agriculture is Rs 26,500, of which the Provincial Government 
should not hesitate to meet half or even the wdiole if the Imperia* 
Council cannot find the funds Hitherto, as Mr McDougall 
says, there has been no provision for serious research work on 
these crops in the areas w'here they occupy so important a place 
in the rural economy Research is needed also on maize, now’ 
for many years the principal ban crop, and that too is m the 
Director’s programme 

293 The Director strongly stresses the need of improved 
methods for distribution of seed and of granting and accounting 
for seed taccavi in kind and not in cash The point is dealt 
with further in the section on Co-operation It is emphasized 
by everyone 

294 Mention should also be made of a most useful scheme 
now getting under way with the assistance of the Imperial Coun- 
cil of Agricultural Research The aboriginal ryotwari village of 

35 
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Kodajhln near tte 57th mile from Nagpur on the Nagpur-Seoiu 
road hai been selected for a model project for the demonstration 
and introduction of all form* of agricultural improvement potiible 
in a typical aboriginal tract The village has apopulation of 210 
of which 148 are abonginals and an area of acre* of which 
643 are cultivable but the actual cultivated area m 1939-40 was 
272 acres only There ore 30 holding m the village 2 below 
5 acre* 1 from 5 to 10 acres 13 from W to 20 acre* and 14 above 
20 acre* Most of the aoU ii light barra and the crops grown 
locally are rape kodon kutki a little jinrr. gram and linseed 
Ihe standard of cultivation it typically aboriginal and poor 
1 he people supplement their earnings from their field* by work 
mg m the adjacent Government foresti though this mves them 
some readj^ cash it further increases the ineflSciency of their cul 
tivation fhe experiment is to be earned on for five year* at 
an initial expenditure of Rs 1 500 and recurrmg expenditure of 
approximately R* 1 900 The programme include* land improve 
ment by bunding the soil to prevent erosion levcllmg and grad 
mg of fields and removal of shrubs the uie of improved imple- 
ment* the proper use and preparation of different manure* the 
mtroduction of improved vanetiet of crops and fruit trees the 
latter m bans and rotation of crop* This is to be accompanied 
by measures for the improvement of cattle improvement of grass 
land hay making and silage poultry farming rearing of silk 
worms bee-keepmg control of m*ect pests and diseases and 
mtroduction of co-operative organisations to purchase and sell 
agricultural requirements and produce It is hoped by all these 
mean* to increase the net profit per acre by R* 5-7-0 This 
•eem* to be an experiment with great possibilities one s onlv 
regret is that there cannot be more such experiments one at least 
m each of the Partially Excluded Areas Mention has been made 
elsewhere of the scheme of starting new villages m Mandla Dis- 
trict as a famme measure in land excised from forest m which 
a development plan is to be prepared by agricultural officers and 
the new ryots to hold on condition that they cultivate according 
to this plan That also is a reasonable line of approach In 
nearly every diitnct there are at least a few aboriginal ryotwarl 
villages where very little has so far been done by Government 
for the ryot except the sinking of an occasional well work on 
these lines in selected ryotwan village* would be valuable 


29d The vidva mandh scheme as \\e ha\c seen, absorbed 
for three icar* the work of much of the staff available for agneui 
tural demonstration In backward and other areas Unfortunatcl> 
these vidya maiidir plots are now being handed o\er to the com 
mlttees formed under the Vidja Mandir Act and though the Agri 
cultural Assistant or Jamadar will remain a member of the coni 
mittec he will no longer directly control the cultisation and 
management of the lands attached to the vtdya nwndirs The 
Director of Agnculturc from the outset supported the vtdta 
uiaiidir scheme and agreed to his staff being cmplojcd to get the 
lands donated to the ynaudirs into proper cultiv'able order in the 
iiopc that these plots would sene as \aluablc demonstration 
plots scattered throughout the province I itroncij recommend 
that thi* should not be lost sight of at least in the backward area* 
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and that so far as possible the children should be taken away 
from the farcical waste of time involved in such cottonless areas 
by hours of spinning every day with cotton imported from great 
distances What is particularly needed in these areas is the 
teaching of the elements of agriculture; agriculture as basic craft 
ought to replace spinning both in vtdya mandirs and in the 
national basic education syllabus schools m all backward areas 
There are difficulties in the way, such as expense and the train- 
ing of the guru, but none of these difficulties is insuperable 
Sometimes it is suggested that small children are too young to 
work on the fields At the Powarkhera Agricultural Middle 
School near Hoshangabad boys behveen ages of 11 and 15 are 
taught to handle the lighter types of ploughs in the earlier years 
^So too m the basic educational syllabus the course m agriculture 
(given on pages 1 to 11) is distributed over seven grades The 
boys tin the first are ordinarily of the age of 6 In the first five 
grades they are expected to watch all agricultural operations 
and do certain light work, but in the sixth and seventh grades 
boys between 12 and 14 are expected to handle ploughs 
Mr McDougall does not himself consider that such agricultural 
teachers need involve any large expenditure It certainly needs 
to be tried as soon as possible in the backward areas where agri- 
cultural methods are still extremely primitive and unremune- 
rative Spinning and weaving probably aie admirable crafts for 
schools in the plains villages of the cotton districts, but in the 
backward areas, apart from the fact that spinning often offends 
against tribal law, they bear no relation to the daily life of the 
village and the lessons taught will be abandoned the moment the 
boy leaves school, if indeed they do not deter him from attend- 
ing school 

296 I particularly want to emphasize that there shpuld be a 
large haii attached to all schools in aboriginal localities where 
children should be taught to grow and consume fruit and vege- 
tables and improved varieties of maize and oil-seeds To these 
also should be added pens for poultry, and the children should 
be encouraged further to keep pets and breed rabbits and pigeons 
What can be done on these lines may be seen in the school 
run m connection with Mrs Vivian Bose’s uplift work at Koradih 
in Nagpur District If effective progress is to be made I repeat 
my suggestion made above m paragraphs 84 and 129 that Govern- 
ment should consider recruiting ^amadais from the Marar caste or 
even of planting a controlled village of Marar p^ots in some ryot- 
wan area so as to serve as a centre for diffusing better methods 
of agriculture and co-operative work It might even be possible 
in the plateau districts to select Gond and Korku youths for 
working on these lines The average aboriginal has no need of 
advanced agricultural college training (in any case I understand 
that there never has been an aboriginal pupil at the Nagpur Agri- 
cultural College), but he needs to know the elements of decent 
cultivating practice, and how to deal at the market with the 
man who buys his produce and from whom he buys his cloth, salt, 
spices or groceries It is possible that experiments on these lines 
could be worked in conjunction with the Bhumijan Seva Mandal 
at Patan in Mandla District 
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B —Veterinary 

297 In my Chhindwara Jagiri note I remarked as follows m 
paragraph 21 — 

^n his notes on the jagirs as Settlement Officer Mr C J 
Irwin ICS .drew attention to the practice in Batkagarh Harral 
Pagara and Bhardagarh whcreb> the primitire Gond or Korku 
or the local Ahir and Gaoli resident m the jagirs who are in 
reality as wild if not wilder than those ^ho arc designated abort 
ginals greatly supplements hii h\ing by pasturing cattle imported 
from the haveJi lands of the Narbada valley He pointw out 
that in Batkagarh for example the rents were apparently high 
m view of the area of land occupied by tenants but really bore 
no relation to the land at all and covered — 

a very valuable nght to live in the villages with apeets 
to the forest In one case I found a village or Ahirs whose 
rents gave an acreage rate of Re 1 although the land wu 
bad Similarly in Mnlpani a village occupying one of 

the highest of the hills in the Jogirs the tenants 
actually depend for theu" living on the 2 annas a head per 
month which the> receive for pasturing cattle imported from 
Naninghpur Such men are always ready to pa> a high ban 
rent and m many cases do so Another advantage which the 
inhabitants of the more ]ungl> villages of this Jagir get from 
the cattle sent m from the khalsa of Naninghpur and to some 
extent of Chhindwara to graze here is that by custom the 
local cultivator in exchange for hii trouble in looking after 
the cattle is allowed to use them for his own cultivation In 
many such villages a large proportion of the tenants keep no 
cattle and depend entirel> for the preparation of their land 
for cultiv'ation on these animals sent in from outside to graze 
The advantage is now however onl> on the one side for 
the bulls sent thus to graze in the Jagirs arc largely >t)UDg 
and untrained and the local Gonds while looking after 
them in the forests train them for their owners 

In the jungly villages among the hills to the west and 
north of Khapa one also finds Ahirs and Gaolis of a 

very uncivilized t>pe and this is probabl> one of the strong 
holds of the old type of cattle farming once prevalent on the 
plateau There is a certain amount of cattle trading for sale 
chiefly in the northern and western portions of the Jagin 
The Ahir Marhis, m addition to keeping cows and selling a 
certain amount of young stock nriakc and sell the compound 
known as khovc This u prepared b> boiling milk until it 
thickens to a coniistency somewhat that of cream cheese 
These men arc not real cultivators at all and struck me av 
far more stupid than the ordinarv obonginali 

Increased attention to the Jagin b> the Vctcrinar) Depart 
raent would thus benefit not only the Inhabitants of the Jagirs 
but also the villagers of the Narbada vallcj and the Chhindwara 
khafsa It IS pomble also that somctbiiig might be done to Im 
prove the conditions of this form of stock farming so os to im 
prove the income of the aboriginals an object which probah 
cannot be achieved bv acricuTtunil imorovemenu 
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Stock-raising m many of the Partially Excluded Areas may be a 
more valuable means of helping the aboriginal than agriculture 
The Dharni tract of the Melghat is probably such an area The 
last cattle census there showed that there were 9,630 bulls, 2,856 
male calves, 5,244 cows and 2,865 she-calves, 39 he-buffaloes, 
1,821 she-buffaloes, 475 male buffalo calves and 853 female Goats 
numbered 1,675, pigs 27 and fowls 12,404 Nearly all the cattle 
were owned b}’^ non-aboriginals except the cattle owned by 
Korku cartmen who work m the forests Korku practice over 
castration and care of cattle is extremely backward There was 
heavj’- mortality in 1940 from epizootic disease The Korku have 
been long ago hinduised out of the keeping of pigs, but still own 
most of the poultry A forward policy in stock-raising in such 
an^ area would be of great benefit, as in all the forest areas 
tirnber carts are frequently loaded beyond the capacity of the 
bullocks There is a cattle-breeding {arm at Bod which was 
started partly on recommendations made by Mr Grofton m his 
Melghat Settlement Report On the policy adopted there and 
on my suggestion that the Bod farm might be made a centre for 
a large scale nation-building experiment in the Dharni tract, the 
following extract from a letter from Mr H' B Shahi, Director 
of Vetermarv Services, of December 10, 1941, gives interesting 
comments — 

“A perusal of the previous records shows that the Bod 
farm was started m 1928, with a foundation stork consisting 
of animals shifted from Boregaon, Khandwa and Ellichpur 
Farms and a few bought at Nagpur and Melghat The 
majority of these animals were Sahiwal crosses from Niman, 
Khamgaon and Gaolao cows The object aimed at was to 
grade the successive cross-bred progeny with medium-sized 
H'lssar bulls with a view to evolve a Hissar type of animal 
acclimatised to Berar conditions The male stock is castrated 
and sold either locally or at other favourable markets As 
far as this plan is concerned there is no flaw, except that it is 
a colossal genetical undertaking, for it takes five to six genera- 
tions to produce sufficiently pure animals (breeding true to 
type) from this mixed foundation stock The work is now 
at the ‘third generation’ stage Apart from this, however, 
as you have yourself noticed the graded progeny is coming 
up to anticipations and has improved considerably m re- 
spect of bone, conformation and also to some extent milk 
yield 

“As to the question of the utility of this farm for Berar 
and Nifnar, for which it was originally intended, I have in- 
deed some misgivings In spite of the distribution of large 
numbers of Hissar bulls in Berar and Nimar and persistent 
propaganda and efforts to popularise this breed, this grey 
animal has not yet found favour in these tracts Still the 
coloured animals, most of which are at present of impure 
Khargom and Niman types, are commonly fancied For 
this reason I feel that, though the Hissar breed has yielded 
satisfactory results at many centres where it has been taken 
up seriously. Bod’s present activities will not be of much use 
^for the plains of Berar and Nimar If Hissar does eventually 
make some headway in these tracts, the demand for bulls 
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could perhaps easily be met by the pure Himr herd main 
tamed at Ellichpur Farm Later when sufficiently pmre 
stock 18 cstabliined at Bod these eSorts could be further 
supplemented from thu source I am in perfect afireerncnt 
with you that something should have been done for the 
Khargoni and Niman types which are so popular in Berar 
thou^ itnctfy speakme the former ii not moidenous to thu 
province and reared moBtl> in Holkar and Dhar States If 
a farm is started for the improvement of these two types I 
feel certain that there will be a heavy demand for pure bred 
Khargoni or Niman bulls There will be some initial difr 
culty in securing suitable foundation stock but once this it 
overcome there will be a promising future for this enterpnse 

As regards the future of the Bod Farm I am afraid wc 
cannot put the clock back and now introduce some drastic 
change in the breeding policy As the results are promising 
we should push on with the present grading work The 
sphere of activities should however be restneted mainly to 
the adjoining tracts and to this extent the original plan needs 
revision With the adoption of thu policy even the present 
cross-bred bulls could be issued for grading up the stock in the 
Melghat Besides eRecting improvement in size and bone the 
graded Hissar wifi also assist in introducing milk in the pro- 
geny One of the major difficulties in respect of issue of bulls 
which incidentally is being cipenenued in the province as a 
whole IS the finding of suitable persons who would look after 
and give reasonable maintenance to these animals If the Reve- 
nue and Forest Departmenth assist in the suitable location 
and maintenance of bulls a good number can be made avail 
able every year At these centres where the bulls are local 
cd the preparation and storage of hav and silage could also 
be demonstrated with advTintagc As regards the sale of 
bullocks we are constant!) faced with the question of the 
receipts of the fatm Under the conditions obtaining a! 
Bod It costs about Rs 150 to rear a pair of bullocks to about 
3 jears of age Wc arc already getting about Rs 175 to 
Rs 200 per pair for these bullocks However I quite agree 
that something ought to be done in repard to the supply of 
draught animals to the Korkus and if Government agrees to 
fix up a concession rate for the aboriginals and the forest 
and revenue officials assist us in securing the demand we shalt 
be only too eager to suppK ns large a number ns pouibic 

At envisaged by )Ou a large scale cipcrimcnt in uplift 
in which all the departments of Government might combine 
could be eRcctivcIv worked with Bod is the nucleus of this 
activit) For cffcctivt service and co-ooeration wc shall 
however need an extra hand citlicr a Vcterinar) Assistant 
Surgeon or an Agricultural Assistant flMjitcd h\ one or two 
stockmen The hands of the present PariTi Superintendent 
arc full of mullifanous farm activities and I am afraid wc 
shall not be able to make much hcadwa) in this matter with 
the present limited farm stall \\ ith the proposed additional 
assistance the 1 arm Superintendent will also ht able to of 
vote some time to propaganda and development activities 
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"1 he SIX to eight (eetii nnimals would be four to five years 
in age and if left uncmnscul.itcd ceriainly do a good deal of 
harm This 1 ite development is mainly due to the condi- 
tions of fcedinu and ]vrosent stale of the stock Similar 
trouble is cxpericiKed m Clihattisgarh as well Where feed- 
ing IS somewhat better animals mature enrh, and early castra- 
tion even nl tlie ago of IS months to two years does not 
have much adverse ciTcct on the development of the animal 
We have, however, no definite information and statistics 
based on practical investigation on this point, and I am 
contcmpl.itme to undcrt.ilce this investigation at some of our 
farms 

“1 am now calling out a good deal of the stock from al- 
most all the farms This is with a view to retain the best stock 
for breeding work ancl^ also to reduce our expenditure on 
feeding and l.ibour For the last three or four years the 
demand for bulls has been much lowei than in previous years 
It IS, therefore, nccessarv for (he time being to cut dovvm our 
expenditure bv rigid elimination and maintenance of the 
best stock onlv Recenflv we have eliminated about 50 heads 
of cattle at Bod At this farm we pioposc to maintain in all 
about 75 to 100 adult cows and their satisLactorv young stock ” 

298 We need to get iw iv from the policy of breeding at 
farms m remote areas onlv cattle suitable for work in the heav^ 
soils of the plains All our backward areas contain vast acres 
of pasturage and of land better adapted for grass than for gram 
One of the mam reasons of aboriginal debt is the purchase of 
cattle and heavy mortality from cattle diseases Everywhere the 
tale IS the same Mandla District has had flaming outbreaks of 
cattle disease in recent years, and that, Mr Hyde considers, is 
a principal cause of the depression that has settled upon the local 
aboriginal Mr A N Mitchell, ICS, till recently Administra- 
tor of Bastar State, m a note that he wrote for me about the 
Chhindw'ara jagirs said that the conclusion to which he came 
when Sub-divisional Officer there a few?' years ago was that it 
was not general betterment measures for the local Bharia-Bhumia, 
Korku and Gond that were needed so much as good administra- 
tion, protection from the oppression of the subordinate and 
above all better facilities for the treatment of himself and his 
cattle against disease 

299 I would advocate therefore a large expansion of the 
number of touring veterinary dispensaries of the type started at 
Maw^ai in Mandla District in all the backward areas, and inten- 
sive measures against cattle diseases, w'hich are almost always 
imported into these areas by the large herds of buffaloes brought 
from Central India and marched through the backward districts 
to the plains of Berar, Nagpur and Chhattisgarh for this pur- 
pose the number of quarantine stations already established along 
the northern border needs to be increased so that there may be 
no practicable route by which herds can enter the province with- 
out the necessary preventive inoculations At present there are 
only five such stations in Saugor District and four in Hoshang- 
abad , even if these be enough for these two districts (which is 
very doubtful considering the length of border) there still re- 
main the northern districts of Mandla, Jubbulpore and Niraar 
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completely unprotected At theie quarantine fcUtioni the cattle 
are dcatmed and given goat virui inoculation* agamit nnderpett 
the epixootic which doet moit harm in thu province and they 
arc alto treated againit any individual dikeaie obierved at the 
station before they are allowed to proceed on foot into the 
province over the plateaux and into the plain* of Chhattugarh 
Nagpur and Berar 


C — Industries 

300 A point referred to the Commerce and Indu*try De- 
partment dunng the 1935 con*ideration of the *tep» needed for 
the moral and material elevation of the abonginal tnbes wa* 
training in improved methods of cottage industries etc* 
The improvement of such indigenous mdu«tries as basket work, 
brass and iron work^ weaving, etc is of primary importance 
The improvement ot such indigenous mdustnes a* ba*ket work 
having been practised by aboriginal* as a whole and onl> by 
specialized aboriginal or menial castes such as Agana and Ghasla 
m the tribal areas The Inspector of Industrial School* advised 
that basketry and cane work were essentially handicrafts needing 
no theoretical knowledge with little scope for improved apph 
ances and methods, only manual skill was require in his view 
which would develop in accordance with the demand, which 
itself was dependent on a market being assured The Weaving 
Superintendent put up a scheme for a weaving workshop at a cost 
of Rs 1 000 non recurnng and Rs 550 recurring but pointed out 
that a regular weaving school would be useless as aboriginal 
people would probably never join it and it would be full only 
of pupil* of other less timid and more pushing castes The 
Deputy Ckimmitiioners were then coniulted, but concrete »uMe* 
tions came from Chanda Wordha and Bhandara only 
replies may be summarised a* follows — 

(a) Nagpur suggested m the Nagalwadi tract of Saoner 
and the Dongartal tract of Ramtek Tahiilt training classes in 
basketry weaving and copper work in primary Knoolt • 

ft) Wardha thought that the only useful village industries 
capoole of improvement in the district were hand loom 
weaving carpentry iron imithery ropc-mafcing and dairy 
farming and opposed any small hand loom weaving factory 
in a sheeted central place as this would only provide work 
to 0 few office-bearer* and would be of no practical use to 
aboriginals or any one else It wtis suggested that extra 
classes should be opened in existing schools in selected 
villages in tribal areas for teaching modem methods in one 
or more of the five industries mentioned above and the 
appointment of an expert staff for a group of schools to move 
from school to school to give instruction to the school 
teachers for an agricultural country such as India the mam 
aim of the Industries Department should he to develop ffidui 
tries which besides helping towards aboriginal uplift, would 
be useful to the cultivator The reply was partieulaily In 
favour of encouraging the making of spare parts of agriwi 
rural implements such as plough shares nuoii shafts axles 
ring* etc now all bought from towns It also pointed out 
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' that nearly all the hemp grown on a large scale in parts of 
Wardha was exported raw to other parts of India whence 
ropes, halters, etc , made from this raw material were re- 
imparted into the district Thus there was a real scope for 
a rope-making industry m Wardha 

(c) Chanda pointed out that the Maria Gond of the 
district did a great deal of basket-making, but though the 
baskets were excellent, the lack of markets meant that the 
maker earned practically no profit The Divisional Forest 
Officer had been endeavouring to get the Chanda and 
Ballarshah collieries to place orders with him for their coal 
baskets, so that iie coulcf supply them at cheaper rates The 
local aboriginals were however already so skilful in basketry, 
match-making and bamboo-craft that they would gam little 
from instruction It was therefore recommended that a car- 
pentry school should be started at Allapalli at which as many 
Maria as possible should be trained in furniture-making and 
sawing timber, with some simple arrangement for the co- 
ordination of supply and demand of other articles, which 
were already being manufactured by the aboriginals 

(d) Betul considered that the local Gond and Korku 
could not be taught any trade, as even repairs of carts and 
agricultural implements were invariably done by other 
castes, for which purpose one or two families of Lohar, 
Basor, etc , had settled in nearly every aboriginal village, an 
instance was Kukru, in the Korku hamlet of which, occupied 
by 150 Korku, 2 Basor had settled who made and sold bas- 
kets and tatta, these Basor employed the Korku villagers 
to cut and cart bamboos from the neighbouring malguzari 
forests 

(e) Chhmdwara reported that the only aboriginal indus- 
tries capable of further improvement locally were basket- 
making, from mahnl creepers which were abundant in the 
jagirs, rope-making, bee-farming, pieparation of catechu, 
rug-makmg, simple carpentry for agricultural implements, 
tile and brick making, and preparation of mats from moya 
grass 

if) Jubbulpore considered that nothing could be done 
usefully, the only known aboriginal industry was iron- 
smelting m the south of Mandla Aboriginals would not 
weave, as the industry was in the hands of the Panka 

(g) Saugor said that the only local aboriginal industries 
of any importance were dairy-farming and charcoal-burning; 
it would be impossible to start weaving 

(h) The Hoshangohad answer, for which I was respons- 
ible, said that there was little sign of local aboriginal cottage 
industries except the making of baskets and bamboo mats by 
the Basor, who was really an aboriginal menial , a good deal 
could be done to improve basketrj^^ by introducing colour 
and pattern and new shapes and sizes It emphasized the 
lack of carpenters in the district outside the towns, although 
in many villages in the interior excellent carried doorways 
could be seen in many houses, which, according to the 

36 
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aDonginal villagers were carved by their grandfathers 
Caste prejudice was vcrv strong e\en amongst the abonginals 
against ci^ts associated in their minds with menial classes 
the Hoshangabad Gond regarding basketry as a tash fit only 
for low castes such as Basor and the Bastar Gond weaving as 
a job only fit for Mehra and brass-work for Ghasia But 
these low caste artisans being an eu&ntial feature of aborigi 
nal life anything that help^ them would help in the ira 
provement of the tribal areas I advocated therefore the 
improvement of carpentry and the making of rope and 
ntvar and suggested the possibility of improving the quality 
of rope mad^rom local hemp 

(i) Ntmor thought that nothmg could be done for the 
Korloi without first improving his standard of livmg and so 
overcoming his dislike of worK Government should there- 
fore. concentrate on improving agriculture and methods of 
marketing timber The Korku should be taught sawing 
and provided with carts at present nearly all these sawyers 
were imported from Gujarat and Marwar 

O') Mandla su^cited that the prejudice amongst abon 
gmals against handicrafts could be overcome, instancing the 
fact that the Patpara Mission had introduced basket making 
in its school and that in a short time the class had become 
almost self-supporting Brass and iron work were out of the 
question and weaving was despised by the Gond as a menial 
occupation the industries most needed were tailoring and 
carpentry 

(fc) BaJaghat thought that the local abonginals could 
only be tau^t basket and rope making 

(/) Bhandara suggested instruction to aboriginals in 
cottage mdustnes connected with forest produce (basket mat 
and cane-work and carpentry) a beginning being made with 
trainmg claucs in basketry at each tahiil headquarters or at 
Sakoh only if more could not be done there was a big and 
growing demand for baskets from orange-growers m Bhandara 
and the surrounding districts e*pecmll> Nagpur for the 
export trade and the baskets at present turned out were 
poor and not strong cnou^ adequately to protect the fruit 
on long journeys 

(m) Dntg doubted whether the making of baskets and 
grass brooms the only local Gond industries could be 
improved 

(«) Bilaspur thought the only local abonginal m 
dustry which could profitablj be developed to be basket 
malnng and manufacture of other articles from bamboos with 
a vcrv little training the local aboriginals would soon Improve 
on their present crude methods and produce beautiful 
articles like those that were made bj scmi wild tnhet from 
bamboos in Burma weaving offered no scope. 

(o) Baipur spoke of the weaving at Ganaband in the 
Rindra Nawagarh znmindan which w^s being carried on un 
dcr the direction of the Weaving Superintendent but pointy 
out that the work was all being done b> Koihtas tnai tne 
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local aboriginal refused (o take to weaving, and that the pre- 
judice \\ns so stion;^ (hat it would be years before it would 
begin to di«sip.i(e There was some basket-making, but only 
cnoilgli lo suiTpb local needs, and (he distances were such 
(liat expoit of baskets to (owns would m.ikc their prices 
prohibitive Mi Y.idu, Jsxtra-Assistant Commissioner, who 
had been for some years Manager of Bindra-Nawagarh, had 
suggested onlj the making of cart-'vheels and rope-making 
from hemp and mahul 

ip) Ajuraoti quoted the DiMsional Forest Officer (Mr 
Maitland) to the effect that (he onlj local aboriginal industries 
'verc baskctr\ and other baml)0o work, which were capable 
of impro\cment witli cxpcit adMcc Another field for deve- 
lopment was the use of hand-saws and the making of small 
wooden articles, to which the main hindrance w'as the <ipathy 
of the Korku and not the kick of expert advice 

(n) Akoln pointed out that the aboriginal population was 
\er\ small and (h.it (lie only present industry w'as basketry 
This could be improved, l)ut marketing w'ould be difficult 
The onl} new industries possible 'vere w^eavmg, blanket- 
making and perhaps tanning 

(r) BuJdana reported that nothing was possible for the 
small number of aboriginals in the district 

(s) Ycotiiwl considered that the only industries worth 
attention w'erc the industries based on forest produce such as 
basketr}’^ and furniturc-making there w'as no scope for 
weaving 

301 The enquiry resulted only in the start of a carpentry 
and basket-making school at Allapalli in the Sironcha tahsil of 
Chanda District and a basket-making school at Deori in the 
Sakoli Tahsil or Bhandara District In the latter school 10 
students a year are trained and receive monthly stipends 
of Rs 2-8-0' They are admitted in two batches of five 
each in June and December, and on completion of the course are 
given a free set of tools costing about Rs 2 No long course is 
possible or necessarj because as soon as they have learnt enough 
to earn Rs 5 or Rs 6 a month they leave the school It has been 
recommended that this school should be made permanent I 
have not been able to see it nor is it clear how far the pupils are 
aboriginals The Director of Industries has not been able to tell 
me whether the 1935 suggestion that special attention should be 
paid to the production of good baskets suitable for the orange 
export trade has been followed up, but I am afraid that nothing 
has been done A small carpentry school started at Allapilli in 
1935 soon came to an end, starved for funds (Sir Francis Wylie 
noted once that it had been kept going for some time by a dona- 
tion of Rs 100 made by the Deputy Commissioner from his own 
pocket), while the basketry section was said to have failed because 
the Maria was reluctant to make whole cane baskets of the type 
that were required by the manager of the coal mines at Ballar- 
shah who ,was prepared tO' place a very large annual order on 
liberal rates Sir Francis desired this W'hole question to be re- 
considered and a scheme started at Allapalli and at Supkhar for 
a forest village school with a small hostel attached to it where 
the few boys could live on stipends in charge of the master. 
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and a ikilled carpenter with a regular shop to teach in the car 
pentrv and basket making school the Btii>end holders m the 
hoiteli were to learn reading writing and arithmetic in the school 
and carpentry and bafiketry in the workshop Provisionshas now 
been made for such a school with the aid of the recent Govern 
ment of India grant of Rs 1 00 000 for the amelioration of the 
aboriginals ancf there is every hope of the scheme taking effect 
early in 1942-43 Provision has been made alio on similar lines 
for carpentry schools at Taraia in the Chhindwara jagirs Garhi 
in Ralaghat and Sunpun (under the aeau of the Bhumijan Seva 
Mandal) m the Dindon Tahtil of Mandla What is most needed 
in the backward area* it elementary carpentry and ability to make 
and repair agncultural tools 

302 I noted in my Bala^at Report paragraph 129 that 
nothing had been done by the Co-operative or Industnea Depart 
meats to foster any of the cottage industries dealt with in the 
report of the Provincial Induatrial Survey (^ramittee of 1^ 
such ai oU pressing dairy keeping ^ava*^ production bce- 
keepingj cotton and kosa iilfc weaving iheep-breedmg carpentry 
blacksmithery bamboo work rope-making poultry farming lac 
work and minor forest industries to which I added organited 
carting and lyndicatcB of Mllagers for takmg forest contracts 
The matter is mentioned again m the section on the Co-operative 
Department * 

303 This question of basket raakmg needs better organisa 
tion There is aboriginal prejudice m some parts now against 
basket work largely because it has come to be associated with 
the Baso^ whom the Gond and Korku are apt to despise ** 
menial The case of Kukru village m Bctul mentioned m the 
1935 correspondence summarised above is somewhat typical of 
the way m which occupational castes such as Basor settling in an 
abonpnai tract gradually ettablUh m the mmd of the heal public 
a right to something approaching an exclusive monopoly of its 
occupation even though as at Kukru in the case of basket 
making the local aboriginal had tor generations made his own 
baskets touring m Betu! I found that mani Korku still them 
selves make bamboo matting and baskets and bring them to the 
barars for tale In paragraph 62 of my Afandla Notes I quoted 
from Mr Elwm (The Batga page 80) to the effect that the Mandla 
Baiga had almost lost their income from bamboo work partly 
because of an agitation by the Raior who claimed that the Baiga 
were infringing their caste nghti so that man> Baiga now made 
baskets and mats only for their owm use Ncrvcrthclcsi the 
amount of bamboo and basket work done still b> the Marxa 
the Baiga the Binjhwar the Korku the Gond and otlicr abori 
ginal tnbes Is great Baskets of larious sues shapes and de- 
signs are one of the pnncipal article* that ma\ he seen being 
brought to the markets b\ aboriginals in Chanda Bastar and 
Fait Raipur in Sarangarh State at the weekiv bapr in the 
capital magnificent specimens of baskets in brlghtU coloured pat 
terns arc brought for sale h) Sawara Khond and otlier aboriginals 
Apart from mere baskets there arc innumerifilc sarrctle* of 
beauttfoll> designe d and nude ri«li trips and bote* Ahonnnais 

9re pjr/cfiph Jt3 
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c\cn thou^^h tiicy tend to ‘-tick to frnditionnl dc'-ign'i arc quick 
to appreciate \.irictic‘; and one of the mo*:! interesting things 
lliat can be seen in Mr h'lwin’s house at Patnn in Dindori Tahsil 
IS the keenne;*; with whith the local Gond, liniga and Agaria 
o\aminc and coinmci.l on (lie ^ irious <;pct miens of tribal manu- 
facture tint he In'- githercd there from inhcr p.irls of India 
riuiuuli ii.i'-kci-miking vhoiild li.ne i(.- practical side and should 
endeuour to mod dcnnnd'? iiuhi'^tric'; ‘such orange export 
and cod md mniejanc'-e mines, ect it should ncccr be forgotten 
that tile .ibongin.d in'^ lus own tr.idition.d skill and delight m 
colour and pattern. Mi A H Pans, till rcccntb chief repre- 
'=cnlalive a* P.irasia o'! Messrs Shaw Wall ice Go , the manag- 
ing agents of the i'^ench \hallc\ Coal Collicn, informed me that 
(lie consumption of hiskets localls made and costing from 8 to 
12 to the rupee, runs into a few thousands c\cr\ month They 
are purchased by the contractors or b\ miners themselves The 
neeritre bi‘’l ct lasts for onl^ a week or two according to the 
conditions of it<; u^c / better cuialitc basket, if well woven 
clocc enoidh to hold fine cod \. ilhoiit it falling throuch wdicn 
being carried, would find a rcad\ sale at higher prices if its extra 
life more than compensated for die higher price, but a virtue of 
the locals made baskd is ji-; lightness n factor that is important 
to the miner and might ciusc a prejudice in its favour ns against 
a better and liens icr article 

301 The making of ropes, hiskcts, bamboo traps and boxes 
and other objects from jungle Icucs '’ncl fibres arc all things that 
should And a pi ice m the curriculum ofjhc ordinary school in 
aboriginal \dlagcs or semi-forcs( ircas For one thing it should 
be possible to emploa local aboriginals to teach the children such 
subjects, and a good deal of the prejudice against school-going 
would disappear wdien the ahorigmnl thus began to feel that the 
school teaching bore some relation to lus cncironmcnt Com- 
menting on recent schemes for carnentry teaching in backward 
areas, I have criticised (he proposal to supply the pupils on leav- 
ing school vMth tools of European manufacture or style They 
need tools wdiicli thc> can get repaired or replaced by the local 
blacksmith, especially the Agana in the areas of Mandia, Baihar 
and Chhattisgarh w’here he still is found, or elsewhere by the so- 
called Gondi Tohar or Mann Lohar The point is important 
In time also it mav be possible by tlie appointment of one or two 
travelling instructors to do something to improve the quality of 
the Agana iron and the Agaria methods The matter is fully 
treated in Mr Rlwm’s forthcoming book on the Agaria, and I 
endorse the recommendations there made 

305 The budget and staff of the Industries Department is 
small and little progress can be made if the department relies 
only on specialists trained in modern methods The important 
thing to remember is that the aboriginal is extraordinarily back- 
v/ard in simple carpentry and w'avs of making and repairing the 
implements and products that he needs for his daily life Subsi- 
dizing decent nnstias of the ordinary artisan type to settle in 
villages and teach their art to the local Gond, Baiga and Korku 
for four or Ave years in one centre and then for a similar turn 
in another centre, and so on, would produce quicker and cheaper 
results than anything tiled in the past 
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D --Cooperation and Rural Credit 

306 The Chapter* on low of land debt bond service and the 
preceding sections of thu Chapter emphasized that the mam eco- 
nomic need of the aboriginal apart from protection from loss of 
land and from exploitation by the moneylender and the travelling 
seller of goods on credit is an alternative source of cheap credit 
Ab he also needs protection against contractors and a^inst the 
rapacity of the proprietor who seeks to feet at nought the provi 
sions of the Tenancy Act in regard to tenants ownerships of trees 
and their produce clearly also he needs an organisation of his 
own which will be able to undertake minor forest produce con 
tracts and the marketing of hiv agricultural poultry and dairy 
produce and m return supply him with cloth salt spices and hit 
other timple needs at cheap rates He must alto be helped lO 
find the money needed to finance his mamages births funerals 
and the other ceremonial and social expenditure which the tocial 
and cultural habits of his tribe require him to meet TTiete 
bocial and cultural habits are not baa They help to secure the 
kocial cohesion of the community and to preserve iti dancing and 
poetry and all that ii distinctive in the old tnbal culture Of the 
influence of marnage customs on tnbal poetiy no one can doubt 
the value who has read the fine collections of aboriginal songs in 
such books as Songs of the ForesChy Shamrao Hivale and Verricr 
Elwin and The TtJue Grove by Mr \V G Archer ICS There 
are many specimens of Baiga songs reproduced in Elwin s The 
Batga Anv or^miation that aims at the betterment of the 
aboriginal should not lightly re^rd the ceremonial obliCTtlont of 
the aboriginal as something evil and to be discouragca on the 
contrary these relics of their distinctive culture need roitcnng and 
encouraging for it will profit the aboriginal no more than anjr 
one else to gam the whole world but lose his soul It ii «n 
tbeie cercroonief with their combination of tong and dance 
mutual ohMgsUons hnhing families from one- generation to an 
other and encouraging villafje sohdantv bv the tradition of ill 
families in the village combining to help one family to perform 
its ceremonies and meet its obligations that the soul of the abori 
ginal IB expressed 

307 It must also be remembered that as before Implied in 
this report in man> parti of the province the abonginal has not 
vet accustomed himself to mone> currency but regulate* hU hfe 
oy gram traniactioni receiving hii iv'ages m kind^ even in part* 
or the pro\uncc bartering grain for cloth and groceries Co-opera 
ti\c Societic* and grain depot* or teed unions keeping thcir ac 
counts in cash run counter to this mental attitude which for fl 
backv,ard commumtv struggling to keep Us feet against the forces 
of the modern world is not an unhcalth> attitude Seed for 
example if borrowed from or through a co operati\c sodcly or 
seed union should be accounted for m kind and repaid In kind 
and this should appl> alio to taccaNi loans for seed from Go\crfl 

ment . , t .1 

303 I agree almost cntirelj with what Ii wTitlcn on tht* 
subject b> Mr S%mington In liii Report on the Aboriginal and 
Hill Tribe* of the rartially Fxchided Areas in the Province ol 
Bombay These recommendations 1 took as tin. main text of the 
questionnaire which f issued on tlic subject of cooperation 
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aboriginal areas I reproduce here the extract of paragraphs 29 
to 37 and of recommendations H to 19 taken of that Report which 
I issued with that questionnaire — 

^ ^ ^ 

“29 In the Partially Excluded Areas in West Khandesh there 
are m all 37 Bhil societies, and their financial position is bad 
They aie in fact mostly stagnant Since August 1936 there has 
been a special officer of the grade of sub-auditor for »-he Bhil 
societies in these talukas Twenty of the Taloda tocieties were 
registered in his time, but their position is alread> becoming un- 
s itisfactory The co-operative movement has not rtdvanced be- 
yond the experimental stage in these areas, the number of societies 
and members being negligible compared with the credit require- 
ments of such a large tract Moreover the results so far .itirined 
have been far from encouraging The whole idea of co-operation 
and ]omt liability is something beyond the grasp of jungly folk 
like the Bhils, and the procedure to be gone througn in the 
iraming of byelaws, registration, election of office-bearers, pur- 
chase of shares, annual meetings, etc , etc , is alike outside the 
scope of their comprehension and of their interest A perusal 
of The Ten Mam Points of Co-operation’ at the end of Chap- 
ter IV of the Co-operative Manual will illustrate my meaning 
I quote no 7 ‘The duties of the general meeting of the society 
are to appoint a managing committee and a secretary, annuaPy 
to consider the balance sheet and the audit notes, to ask the 
committee questions about its work and to pass orders on anv 
faults that come to light’ , and no 10 ‘Always remember that 
though the Registrar audits and warns, the members are them- 
selves responsible for the working of their societies Govern 
ment is not going to manage the societies for them If they want 
them to succeed, they must see to things themselves ’ Even 
in the case of ordinary cultivators of the Presidency these instruc- 
tions have proved to be somewhat ahead of the times, in the 
case of Bhils they are laughable A still more important reason 
for their lack of enthusiasm is the delay and formalities attendant 
upon obtaining loans Under the present system so many pre- 
cautions have to be taken against loss — albeit ineffectual in the 
long run as the number of bad debts shows — that it takes months 
for a loan to be sanctioned The Bhil cannot wait months What 
he wants is small advances to meet his current needs from time to 
time paid on the nail These he can and does get from the sowkar 
Moreover the sowcar does not ask a string of awkward questions 
about the object of the loan If the Bhil wants Rs 2 or Rs 3, 
the sowcar does not ask if it is to buy seed or to spend on drink 
to celebrate the birth of a son, and if he is fairly sure of his 
man he will give him the loan promptly The ordinary primary 
credit society as at present constituted is unable to meet such 
demands, and even in the case of loans for legitimate agricultural 
purposes delays of two to four months are the normal things 
to expect Again, the sowcar naturally is bitterly opposed to the 
Co-operative Societies, and he does not scruple to use the whole 
of his enormous influence over the Bhil, including bribes and 
threats, to seduce members from their loyalty to the societies 
Before doing so, however, he will commonly first induce his 
clients to borrow up to the limit of their capacity from the societs 
and make over the money to him in part payment of old debts 
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m kind — to meet requirements as they arise includmg reasonable 
requirements for ceremonial purpose* Steps should be taker! to 
see that cash advances are spent for the purposes stated 

(d) The above loans should be made on the lecuntv of the 
next succeeding harvest and should not exceed a prescribed per 
centage of the reasonable expectations of that harvest The mnt 
of these loans will constitute an extension of the principle oi the 
Thana gram depots to commodities other than gram 

Notes — (1) Long term loans e g for land improvement 
would however be recoverable over a penod of years and perhaps 
would be better granted m the form of * 

(2) The aboriginal will not be able to borrow m excess of 
hi& ability to pay as he does now He may protest against this 
as a hardship but actually it will be his salvation 

hvery village of importance and every CToup of five to 
ten minor villages snould be provided with a produce depot to be 
the property of the society Cultivators who have taken loans 
on the security of theu crops should be bound to bnng into 
these depots a sufficient part of their crops to meet their obliga 
tions In addition encouragement should be given to everyone 
to dispose of hiB produce through this agency whether he has 
taken a loan or not A large proportion of the food crops d^o- 
sited in the depots will be retainea for reissue to borrowers The 
other produce including cotton could either be sold to raer 
chants without bein^ removed or provided a better return could 
thereby be effected it could be transported to the nearest market 
Each depot would require an accountant and should be equip- 
ped with scales and measures When the system develops pukka 
godowns will be necessary 

(f) The village officers as m Thana district should be made 
responsible for seeing that borrowers deposit their produce at 
the depots This will ensure casj rccosenes as is the case uith 
the Thana district grain depots, and greatly strengthen the credit 
of the societie* Not only will the society ha\e first claim on 
the crops raised by means of its advances but it will no lon^r 
be lawful for the sowcar tq make recoveries in kind at all He 
will be bound to await payment in cash after the Bhil has sold 
his crop either through the society or if he so desires and the 
society has no claim in the open market The revenue author 
itici besides effecting the socict> s recoveries should be charged 
with the duty of preventing the unlawful rcmovol of crops by or 
for the benefit of outside persons An increase in the subordi 
nato revenue staff will be neccssao 

(g) I do not suggest that this organisation could or should 
be managed on stnet co-operative lines since I do not consider 
that Bhils arc capable of understanding the Ideas of co-opcration 
and past experience shows that their societies have been mis 
managed and arc full of Irregularities The management of the 
societies affairs and the autliorit> to grant loans should in m> 
opinion vest in officers of the Government fn order to Impart 
instruction in co-operalivc dealing* however and to keep allvT 
interest m their own business affairs I consider (hat the 
might in course of time be made to;oin the societies as members 
—m embership canning certain privileges— although the 

* (sccs^L 
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restriction on the number of members of primary societies can- 
not be adhered to, and to elect local committees These com- 
mittees should be c.illed upon to advise and help the officials of 
the department m such maltcis as the location of depots, and the 
(]ualit> or kind of uoods which should be purchased for supply 
to members Thej should not have any financial responsibility 
or liabilit}, .ind should be purely advisory It will at once be 
apparent that this scheme is very far removed from a co-operative 
society or union as these arc at present conccncd, and registra 
tion under the Co-operative Societies’ Act would presumably be 
impossible even if it verc necessary 

(/i) Again, although I consider that if revenue department 
officials are made responsible for recovery work, the security of 
the advances will be verv good, it is nevertheless doubtful whe- 
ther the ProMncial Co-operative Bank would be able to provide 
the initial finance It will probably be necessary for Government 
to make this proMsion as a recoverable advance under Provincial 
loans and advances 

(i) The management and direction of this scheme should be 
vested in the Co-operative Department Although not a co- 
operative undertaking in the strict sense, its administration will 
involve operations, such as the preparation of credit statements, 
co-operative marketing and purchase of supplies, etc , with which 
that department is best familiar The village revenue officials will 
act ns collecting agents, and will also supplv from their records 
to the Society Officers much of the information that will be neces- 
5ary for assessing each applicant’s credit 

(f) The volume of work will be very great Whether it will 
-each its full dimensions over a period of years or almost imme- 
diately depends on the energv and determination with which the 
new restrictions on moneylending are enforced Half-heartedness 
or half measures in this direction would allow a breathing space 
in which measures to evade or disobey the new law might be 
devised, and the whole operation might be hampered or delayed 

‘'35 An accurate forecast of the scale of work to be under- 
taken IS impossible, but I believe it will be something of the 
following nature It is calculated by the co-operative societies 
that the present average value of the agricultural produce of a 
Bhil’s land in this district is Rs 17 to Rs 20 per acre, and the 
cost of cultivation Rs 10 to Rs 15 The estimate of outturn 
seems to me rather conservative, but that is perhaps a fault on 
the right side The area of land held by Bhils in the partiallv 
excluded areas is 272,032 acres After allowing for the Akrani 
mahal (34,293 acres) and very roughly estimating the amount of 
business which may be retained by the sowcars at, say, finance for 
50,000 acres, the acreage remaining to be financed by the Society 
may eventually amount to approximately two lakhs Provi- 
sion for finance would therefore have to be in the neighbourhood 
of twenty lakhs As against this the value of crops to be 
marketed on behalf of cultivators would be between thirty 
and forty lakhs The handling of finance and produce 
on this scale, especially when the large number of intricate tran 
factions IS considered, will involve the employment of a large 
staff Each branch of the Purchase and Sale Society must be 
under the charge of a responsible officer of a grade not lower 
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amongst other members and in these the number of abonginal 
members waa 1.871 In these areas 158 socicUei with abonmnal 
members and 109 other societies are under liquidation Looking 
more closely into the figures it will be seen that co-operative 
societies with aboriginal members are non-existent or almost non 
existent in the following Partially Elxcluded Areas — 
Bhainsdehi Tahsil 
Chanda Zammdans 

The Partially Excluded Zamindans of Drug 
Baihar Tahsil 
Melghat Taluq 

310 Flares are not given for the Chhindwara ]agirs but 
I understand that there are no societies there Even in the Sat 
garh zamindans there are only 278 aboriginal members ot 41 
societies but none of these societies are under liquidation In 
Mandla Diitnct there are 113 purely abonginal societies with 
1^1 members and 40 other societies with 243 abonginal members 
but 46 societies with 216 aboriginal members are under liquida 
tion Dindon Tahsil has only 164 abongmal co-operators In 
more advanced areas such as the khalsa of the Chhindwara, Amor 
wara and Sausar tahsils of Chhindwara Hoshangabad Uiitnct 
Nagpur District those parts of Drug District which are not Par 
tialTy Excluded the Kclapur taluq of eotmal and the Waraseoni 
and Balaghat tahsik of Balaghat there are practically no abort 
ginal co-operators The Registrar considers that to some extent 
the collection of old arrears from societies under liquidation has 
set the movement back amongst aboriginals but as it hod hardly 
btarted in most abonginal areas, this does not really much matter 
There are no special types of aboriginal spcietici m the province 
such as tribal betterment societies There are said to be ten 
aboriginal directors of central banks in the province who ore not 
zamindars but they appear to be all taken from the substantial 
Rn 3 -Gond hmduised section of the abongmal population 

311 It is generally agreed that the aboriginal members of 
co-operative societies are for the most part honcitcr and more 
regular in payment than other members provided that there m 
no crop failure or hea\'y ceremonial cxpenoiturc m their families 
The Co-operative Department has not adopted an> special line 
of work in the aboriginal areas but the organisation and methods 
adopted hove been the same as cliouhcrc in the pro\lncc Thu 
is unfortunate considering that the degree of illiteracy and In 
ability to understand simple accounts and such things as the 
famous ten mam points of co-operation at which Mr Syminc 
ton tilted arc much greater amongst aborigiml than other people* 
of the proMnee special methods of approach and supenislon tiro 
clearly needed in these areas But the Registrar states that no 
special study has been made of methods for extending ct»-^cra 
mo societies in aboriginal areas No Assistant Registrar or Cmle 
Auditor can speak Gondi or Korku the only Gondt 
officials in the Department arc one organiser m Mandla Dislrlcl 
and one in Scorn Siib-di\i8ion uhile two Society Inspectors m 
Nimar lia\c a smattering of Korku The Clihattisgarlii dialect 
Hindi IS spolcn fluently by three officers who vork a« organiicfS 

It IS also suggested that all Assistant Registrars Circle Auditor* 
and organisers know the local Hindu dnlcris which arc gcncrati' 
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understood b\ the .ibori£,un.ilR, but 1 .ini very sccplicnl nbout tlii'« 
answer, I hn\c jet to meet one wlio can si^e.ik, for exnniplc, the 
Bundhclk'h.'indi dialect prc\alcnf in the north No special train 
mg IS gi\cn on aboriginal conditions oi in methods of propaganda 
amongst aboriginals to co-operative oflicials who arc to work 
m aboriginal .ireas But, as obser\cd in mv Mandla Notes , — 

“Propaganda is an art needing training, and neither our 
Circle Auditors nor our Inspectors have anv such training 
Nor docs the Department tram m rural sociology or psjclio 
Iog\, much less nbongm.il , the Circle Auditor, eg, had no 
idea of the usual expendiiurc on Gond marriages, funerals 
and other ceremonies ” 

312 The Registrar considers that the chief reasons of the 
very slow progress made amongst aboriginals by the co-operative 
movement are their illitcracv and backwardness, their low repay- 
ing capacity and lack of transferable assets, the great distance of 
aboriginal areas from the headquarters of banks, their general 
inacccssibilitj , the consequent _ difiicullc of organisation and 
supervision of societies, the difiicullj, where, as is generally the 
ease, aboriginal Milages are small and far apart, of finding ten 
suitaoie neighbours to combine m a society, and lastly the over- 
whelmingly hostile competition of the moneylender If the mea- 
sures that hace been recommended in the chapters on debt and 
bond-service are adopted, this last major obstacle can largely be 
overcome The difficulty arising from the small and scattered 
nature of aboriginal villages is, I think, somewhat c\aggerated, 
as there are many large villages, for example, in Dindori Tahsil, 
in the whole of which there arc only seven societies with abori- 
ginal members The distance of aboriginal areas from bank head- 
quarters IS a difficulty if the movement in these areas is still to 
be directed on the same lines as in the plains Even so the diffi 
culty IS not insuperable, compare the account of recent organisa- 
tion of new societies in the Shahpura-Niwas tract of Mandla in 
paragraph 92 of my Ma7idla Notes The mention of low repay- 
ing capacity and lack of transferable assets again perhaps ove- 
looks what might be done if members could market their crops 
through co-operative societies instead of having to enter into 
unfair contracts to sell their produce to their moneylender at 
rates fixed by him in the way described m paragraph 232 
Mr Rege does not consider that the restrictions on transfer ot 
ryotwan holdings, malguzari and tenancy rights or the general 
working of the ryotwan system (with, e g , m certain areas, resei 
vation of land for aboriginals) cause any special difficulties in 
the way of co-operative societies as far as short-term loans for 
seed, manure, weeding expenses and the like are concerned, 
but intermediate loans for such purposes as buying bullocks, con- 
structing wells and embankments, and long-term loans for redemp- 
tion of debt and land improvement can only be secured by mort- 
gage of land There is no real difficulty even then if the mort- 
gage is in one of the forms permissible under the Land Alienation 
Act, while transfers to other aboriginals would be unobjection- 
able Mr Rege thinks that notwithstanding this security difficuUv 
the restrictions on the right of transfer of property are so mucii 
in the true interest of the aboriginal that they should not be 
waived, so that at present the only loans that a co-operative 
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Bociety bhould grant to abonginali should be smpll loans for 
current needs longer term loans being granted in the form of 
tacwvi by Government if necessary This overlooks the difficult) 
Or fin^cing aboriginal marriages Moreover as we have seen 
one of the main sources of debt in abori^nal areas in recent 
years at least has been taccavi Would it be possible for taccavi 
to be advanced to co-operatrve societies mbtead of to individuals^ 
313 Nothing has been done by the Co-operative Depart 
ment in any of the abonmnal areas of the province to foster any 
of the cottage industries dealt with in the Report of the Industrial 
Survey Committee 1939 I suggested^ somewhat optimistically 
that persons answering my questionnaire mi^ht particularly con 
sider oil pressing gur honey production spinning and weaving 
of cotton and kosa silk sheep- breeding, carpentry blacksmith i 
work mat and bamboo-work rope mating poultry farming, lac 
work and collection of forest products for drugs and medicines 
carting as an industry and orMnisations of local labour for forest 
contracts no replies offered any useful comment But m all 
these directions there is hope for the aboriginal given the staff 
and the Government assistance over initial expenditure This 
province is however so lacking in resources for financing new ex 
penditure that it would be wise to concentrate whatever is poi 
sible in one area first for four or five years and get societies there 
really organised as running concemi Any big aboriginal orga 
nisation for cartmg or forest contracts would ha\e to be run 
permanently by a salaried staff, and to prevent the staff cheatinc 
the members constant luperviiion by Co-operative Revenue and 
Forest Officers would be necessary In the alternative it could 
be provided m certain areas that all minor forest produce should 
be sold only to the Forest Department at rates to be approved 
by Government practically speaking this would mean depart 
mental management of minor forest produce as well at of major 
The Registrar ended by admitting that practically nothing is 
being done by the Co-operative Department for village better 
ment in -aboriginal areas beyond holding occasional rallies for 
propaganda 


314 It should be mentioned further that in the province 
there arc 17 seed unions managed by the Agriculture Depart 
ment with a working capital of Rs 12 221 Thc) arc said to na\c 
made a profit of Ri 3 089 in 1939-40 There arc 21 better living 
bocietici but thc Registrar does not think that any of them arc 
doing useful v.ork Onls six of the nine multi purposes iocicti« 
of the province arc working their ssorking capital is Ri 1*^ 
and thc profit during 1939-40 was Rs 279 six managers paid 
by Go-sernment ore in charge of these societies One society 
started financmjj its members on thc sccurltj of gram and t^o 
other societies base undertaken sugarcane potato and 'cgc 
table cuUi\ation Their other actisltics arc adult education dig 
ging manure pits rotation of crops and planting fruit trees 
These arc new dc\clopmcnti \Mth great possibilities The prov 
ince has also 30 purcliaic-ciim sale (stores) societies "tlh a mem- 
bership of 1 832 and a working capital of Rs 79^‘>99 There are 
five co-opcrativc dairies in thc pro\jnce but of these onl) t^c 
Tclankhcn dairy at Nagpur and tlic Jubbulporc dairy arc woric 
mg properly The Registrar considers that apart from gram 
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stores the only co-operative institutions likely to succeed in 
aboriginal areas are purchase-and-sale societies as suggested by 
Mr Symington or, better still, general stores-cnni-sales depots 
such as have been started by the Madras Government in the East 
Godavari Agency and in the Chenchu tracts of Kurnool District 
Appendix K contains the notes on these Madras measures which 
were circulated with my questionnaire on co-operation The 
1940-41 Madras “Report on the Material Conditions and Progress 
of Aboriginal Tribes and Very Backward Communities” mentions 
that during the year the Thrift and Loan Co-operative Society 
of Indireswaram referred to took up the lease of two fuel coupes 
in the Kurnool West forest division, but the members did not 
fully exploit the coupes The Atmakur Chenchu Co-operative 
Purchase-and-Sale Society worked at a profit in 1941-42 and again 
contracted to supply tamarind, galnuts and bees-wax to the ]ails 
It has undertaken the cqnstruction of a big godown and has been 
given by Government a loan of Rs 10,000 for further expansion 
in 1941-42 On the other hand the co-operative sales-cuin-stores 
depots in the East Godavari Agency have been dropped for the 
following reasons given in the correspondence attached to the 
Madras Report , 

“The opening of co-operative sales-cum-stores depots is 
supposed to ensure a better return for the produce collected 
by the hillmcn and thus prevent them from being exploited 
by the sowcars and to secure for them articles like salt, cloth, 
kerosene and other necessaries of life at their proper cost 
A similar scheme sanctioned by the Government in their 
Order No 258-Development, dated 3rd February 1940, for 
the departmental purchase and resale of tamarind, was 
tried at Rampa Chodavaram by the Forest Department as an 
experimental measure But the scheme proved a failure as 
the hillmen did not resort to it to the extent expected Tht 3 
sowcar has a powerful hold 'On the hill people What the 
Koya needs is immediate cash and advances for various pur- 
poses like marriages, funerals and festivals The sowcar, 
who has long experience of the mentality of the Koya, gives 
him the advance only to take it back doubled in. a variety of 
ways The hillman believes the sowcar implicitly and is not 
educated enough correctly to understand the intention of the 
Government As the scheme started by the Forest Depart- 
ment did not work well, my predecessor considered that even 
the sales-cinn-stores depot scheme would not meet the case 
The Government too have since held in G O Ms No 268- 
Development, dated the 12th February 1941, that the scheme 
is devoid of the essential principles of co-operation and is 
in effect to get the hillmen to collect the produce and sell 
It compulsorily through a Government agency They have 
therefore directed that the scheme should be dropped ” 

That such a scheme is devoid of the essential principles of co- 
operation seems to be a poor reason for dropping it I have seen 
something of the power of the moneylender m the Godavari 
valley both in Bastar State and in the adjacent parts of Warangal 
District, and Dr C von Furer H'aimendorf, who has recently 
written a study of the Hill Reddi villages on the Hyderabad bank 
of the river, (has made some striking revelations of the thraldom 
in which the Madrasi forest contractors have bound the Hdl 
38 



Redd] and the Koya Departmental working ihould have ^eater 
BuccesR in thii province where our Fore*t Department hai already 
(eamt the ropes to the betterment both of the provincial reve- 
nue* and of the aboriginal who ii thereby freed from the forest 
^ntractor Mr Rege ii m favour of «torea-a/m-«ale* depot* 
being tried 1 quote from his opinion 

The store-ciifTi sale depot ii also a type of purchase and 
sale society and its object ii to sell the produce brought by 
the member* and to supply their domestic requirements out 
of the sale proceeds Ab no financial help will be forth 
coming from the sahtikars and central banks which can fin 
ance only regular registered societies Government will have 
to finance them It is needless to stress the point that much 
of the success of such orgamsations would depend on the 
co-ordination between the revenue forest and cti operative de- 
partments The depots should be organised at suitable 
centres within easy reach of the aboriginals the area of opera 
tions of each depot being about five to ten miles The viUa^e 
depots should be linked up with a central depot at the tahsil 
headquarters These depots can be converted into rc^ar 
co-operative societies after a few years if necessary These 
depots hhould be placed under the control of a whole-time 
Government official who may be an auditor of the Co- 
operative Department but the general responsibility for run 
ning them should rest with the Revenue Department which 
willsanction loans effect recoveries and bear the management 
eipenies 

I recommend that this be attempted around Allapilli in South 
Chanda in the Melghat and m Bathar Tahiti m the first place 
315 I attach most importance at present to the starting of 
grain depots precisely on the lines advocated in the extract re 
produced above from Mr Svmmgton s Report Nothing is so 
vitally necessary for the aboriginal as a store of seed grath I 
would even allow him from such depots after a time advanc(?s 
of grain for wedding and funeral feasts spreading rcco\ cries of 
gram m such cases over a longer period Mr J C McDougall 
C I E T A S in considering what could be done for the flhon 
ginal cultivator has particularly strewed the dcsfrability of such 
seed stores and of the distribution and recovery of seed loans 
m kind His remarks on the subject are so important that I 
quote them m full 

There i* one point in connection with the seed distrl 
bution arrangements in aboriginal tracts about which I ant 
in grave doubt and that is whether any system of distnbu 
tion on cash payment is ever likely to be a success In my 
opinion nothing appeals less to the aboriginal than havmg^? 
pay cash for anything I therefore think that it would w 
nccessarv to introduce a svTitcm under which advances in the 
form of seed would be rcpavahlc m kind after harc«t 
This would add coniidcrablv to the work of the Jatruiners 
m charge of the iced stores and make the necessity for in 
creasing the itafl still greater brequent trouble would ari*^ 
as regards payment even in kind pnrticularlv in l>ad srt*ont 
and Government would Invt to face the poMlhilitv of 
arising hut I tliink the system would he well worth a trial. 
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Tiierc ma\ he looses, but Go\cri\uien( will have to face them lil 
order to ilcl the scheme •'tarted and to keep it going An im- 
portant thing IS that the accounto should he kept in grain and 
not in rupees, annas and pies 

316 In tins questionnaire the scale of current expenditure 
on aboriginal \\cddings ^\as enquired Thc Registrar’s summary 
of the replies %\ns that it \anes from Rs IS to Rs ISO, though 
m the cotton tract of Burhanpur 'P.ihsil m Nimar the expenditure 
IS said to range from Rs 3(K) to Rs 100, expenditure on other 
ceremonies It; said to \ar\ from Rs *1 to Rs 2S The Conser- 
Nator of Forests, Western Circle, from his enquiry bases the 
a\crnge cost <if_a Gond marriage at Rs 100 and of a Korku mar- 
riage at Rs 2S0, and sa\s that death teremonies \ary in cost 
from Rs 10 to Rs 20 ind birth ceremonies cost on the average 
Rs SO It is this expenditure tint is the main source of tlie 
monc\ lender’s power, and if co-opcrafi\e societies will not help, 
then their members will ha\e to go to the moneylender What- 
e\er form of co-operati\c piirchasc-and-salcs societies or depart- 
mental purchase of minor produce ho organised, some system of 
thrift IS essential In other words each member must be made 
to put b\ something of his profits against future expenditure 
Gram depots on the Bombaj model will also contribute to this 
end once the Go\crnmcnt loan for the initial costs is paid off 
Once howc\cr the power of the monc> lender is clTecfively checked 
in the aboriginal tracts, he himself will cease to be willing to 
give out such large sums for marriages, and this should automati 
cally reduce the demand for such advances Everything depends 
upon the betterment of the aboriginals’ economic position by 
ensuring that he gets an adequate wage for his labour, wdiether 
for a private employer, or the Forest IDepartment or the 
Public Works Department, and adequate prices for his crops 
and the jungle produce that he collects Cattle also he must 
have, but here co-operative societies w’ould presumably be readier 
to help than they have been over social expenditure A more 
rational policy of stock-raising in backward and semi-forest areas 
should also help considerabh in this direction 

317 I have spoken in this section of “aboriginal societies” 

I would repeat how^ever wdiat I have said in paragraph 125 of my 
Balaghat Report — 

“I do not advocate the formation of exclusively abori- 
ginal societies, but only of some co-operative institution'^ 
open to all the villagers of all communities in predominantly 
aboriginal areas such as Baihar, where, owing to the prepon- 
derance of aboriginals in the population, most of such insti- 
tutions could not help being chiefly aboriginal, and where 
hitherto nothing has been done The task set me by Gov- 
ernment IS to examine the measures needed to improve ‘the 
condition of the aboriginal tribes in the Province, particularly 
m the Partially Excluded Areas’ But I would make it clear 
here that nearly every thing that I advocate for the Gond, the 
Korku, the Baiga and the Bhil is necessary, if not always in 
the same degree, for all the castes and tribes of the backward 
areas, save m so far as, because of greater backwardness, 
inferior economic conditions or linguistic difficulties, there 
are problems peculiar to the ‘aboriginal’ Nevertheless, 
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the fundamental principle of co-operation being combination 
to overcome economic and social difficulties an organisatior 
m which most of the members belong to one social com 
muDity may have a greater chance than others of succeeding 
m backward areas where tribal feelings of brotherhood or 
community-consciousness remain the mainspring of societj 


CHAPTFR X— PUBLIC HEALTH AND 
MEDICAL RELIEF 

[Tcnm of reference (a) ] 

*Sickneu hu come to the villaac. 

From erery houM they h*Te earned out s coipte. 

Do not ^ cep my*irter« do not weep 

Comfort your harts. After tiii« life €>f ttro dsyi U psrtt 

We mutt trsTcl ontrsrd slone 

And cveryooe must trad the •ainc path,” 

(A Pardhsn Ksnus Song from Mandli No 2B3 

Songi of the Fomt Elwm snd Hlwsle ) 

318 A t>pical picture of health conditions m a Partially 
Excluded Area is given in paracraphi 74 to 84 of my Notes on the 
Aboriginal Problem in the Mandla District Since that was 
written money has been found for the start of anti venereal work 
around Patan and Karanjia for which a medical officer has been 
tpeaally trained His training and the work are being financed 
from the central grant of Rs lOOOOO for the amelioration of the 
aboriginals The same grant (unfortunately no vMdotv s cruse) 
has financed the first year of a much needed campaign against 
>aw» amongst the Gond and the Mana of South Chanda As 
an example of the difficulties uhich beset attempts to help the 
abonginal it may be mentioned that in 19% a dispensary was 
opened at Bhamragarh m the Maria country on the bankn of tfje 
Indravati largely uith the idea that this would be a centre for 
yaws treatment It was found in November 1940 that the reason 
why practically no patients were attending was that the Asuitant 
Medical Officer posted there was demanding a fowl and eggs 
from c\cry Maria as a fee for each injection Before the present 
campaign some anti yaws vrork had been done but it had been 
haphazard and unplanned and no attempt had been made to 
ensure that each patient took the full course of injections nccd<^ 
for a permanent cure At all my camps in the Maria country 
patient after patient came in for treament and as the bub- 
Auistant Health Officer deputed to accompany me on tour for 
yaws work was travelling in m\ lorrv and had to stop at cverv 
village we pasted through to treat yaws patients our arrival at 
camps was oflcn delayed till very fate in the evening These 
Marta villages all have excellent human material At one time 
an attempt w'at made to start a boy scout movement with some 
succeis Some of the hoys were taken to a jamboree at Delhi 
where one of them told me that he had been very impressed by 
llic kutab Minor which he thought was nearly as impressive as 
the factory chimney of the Allapallt saw mills I The abiding 
lesion however that the boy had learnt from his scout training 
was personal cleanliness and he had paMcd this on to the 
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Figs 15 & i6 Baiga villagers of Basanpani, Jubbulpore 
Fahsil, ivoi shipping at the Cairn of the Dead Ancestors, at 
the opening of a nev Government well , water drawm from 
the well was among the offerings made at the Cairn and at 
the shrine of each village godling 









younger boys in the village even when the local scout organiSd^ 
tion had long melted away At Jharawandi, Jharapapra and 
Aundhi and intervening villages along the Bastar border manv 
villagers complained of the Provincial Government’s lack of 
care for the Chanda and Drug villager in comparison with the 
anti-yaws and other public health work in the Bastar State vil- 
lages 3 ust over the border, a comparison over which I could take 
some pride so far as Bastar was concerned, but could only feel 
shame at the realisation of how comparatively little had been 
done for the Maria by this province with its infinitely greater 
financial resources Yaws work has also now been started, 
again from the same central grant, in the north of Bilaspur 
district, as a result of my Mandla tour 

3119 A scheme has also been worked out for a nutritional 
survey, again to be financed from the central grant unless provin- 
cial revenues cap come to the rescue A nutritional survey of 
aboriginal areas seems to me an essential requisite for effective 
planning of agriculture and public health work The fitter a 
man is, the greater his nutritional needs, and conversely the less 
satisfactory his food, the weaker he is A classic example of 
the Ignorance of nutritive values is, as already observed, that m 
the past the Agriculture Department neglected the highly nutri- 
tive small millets, kodon, kutki, kangni, sama, mandia and the 
like, and advocated their replacement by rice, which is less 
nutritive even when hand-milled Then again the diet of the 
aboriginal unspoiled by contact with the man of the pfains is 
extremely varied, with flesh of animals from the rat to the tiger, 
and with great numbers of forest fruits, roots and tubers One 
of his first reactions to the arrival of the schoolmaster, the 
patwari, the forest guard, the moneylender and the bazar shop- 
keeper IS a tendency to look down upon these many products 
that lend variety and savour to his traditional diet We also 
encourage him to introduce new vegetables and fruits, are we 
sure that what we are advising is better than what he is already 
using and that it might not be sounder to try improving the 
forest fruits and roots to which he is accustomed and which are 
accustomed to his climate and soiP It may well be also that 
in the variety of his food may he some nutritive salvation for 
the sophisticated villager of the plain Mr Hyde has sent an 
extra-ordinarily detailed list, ^given him by Mr Hivale, of the 
things eaten by the Gond of Mandla, which shows how wide a 
scope there is for nutrition research in the backward areas 
Again, the commonest abusive or tolerant comment on the 
aboriginal by the official, Indian or British, and the non- 
aboriginal living in his midst is that he is lazy and avoids work 
or has no staying power This is certainly untrue when the 
work is congenial , witness the immense industry involved in 
lemar cultivation Yet in some localities there is much in it, 
and their diet may be a contributory cause though in a recent 
tour in Balaghat district with Colonel J B Hance, C I E , 
OBE, IMS, the Inspector-General of Civil Hospitals and 
Director of Public Health, Dr Aykroyd of the Nutritional 
Institute at Coonoor saw surprisingly few signs of under- 
nourishment and both he and Colonel Hance thought that the 


♦See Appendix L at the end of this Report 
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appalling malana incidence was entirely responBible for the 
cparge of lazineas This bnngi us to the next point that the 
curse of the aboriginals throughout the province it malaria and 
the lesieni^ caused by it of the power of resistance to other 
lUncMes Tne province though the most malarious in India 
abolished the special malarial branch of its Public Health Depart 
ment on the score of economy some years ago A strong anti 
malarial service should be regarded as almost a first charge upon 
Government funds m this province particularly m the backward 
areas 

320 Mr A N Mitchell I C b , remarked about the 
Chhindwara ja^rs that the mam need of the local aboriginal via 
not an active betterment or uplift policy, but the provisioD 
at his door or as near as poseiole of medical and veterinary 
relief Commonly it is said that the aboriginal will not take la 
modem medicines and that if you plant dispensaries in hu 
midst he vsnll not make use of them I have no doubt that the 
cate of the Bhamragarh dispensary mentioned would toon have 
been quoted as evidence in support of this view if the real 
reason for the Mana s failure to make use of it had not been 
discovered For long there has been a prejudice against the 
touring of the Assistant Medical Officers in charge of dupensarie* 
in backward areas whether on the score of expense or because 
it was believed that aboriginals would not t^ke advantage of his 

E resence in their villages I disproved this by experience m 
astar where before a new dispensary was established the 
doctor was posted to tour m the locality with the result that 
from the moment that the dispensary started work it was crowded 
on everv bazar day and accommodation for in patients soon 
had to be provided My^ experience in the South Chanda tour 
already mentioned in this chapter confirms me in the view that 
there is here no difference between the aboriginal of this prov 
inco and of Baitar State both hail with real appreciation an\ 
medical relief brought to them The problem is not so muen 
the willingness of the aboriginal to come to the touring doctor 
as the unwillingness of the average doctor to tour in what he 
regards as abonginal baJa pent country That is whv in almost 
every district if one analyses in detail the tours of Sub Assistant 
Health Officers m charge of travelling dispensaries one finds 
them so much confined to the mam roads and raili\a>s or to the 
villages with a large non aboriginal element It is luman nature 
after all The abonginal areas arc backward and unhealthy and 
there is no society for the young doctor suddenly sent out 
straight from the Kobertion Medical School into the vMldcmcss 
It should be recognised that the vsork is hard and conducive to 
ill health and either the pay of travelling doctors in such areas 
should be much higher than it now is or they should be posted 
for only six months at a time to them While there tlicy should 
have a comfortable permanent headquarters where they can lea'C 
their families and to which tliey can return for some home con 
forts at intcnals during the touring season This underlies the 
policy of combined travelling cion stationary dupcnsarics which 
Colonel llanco and I have pressed upon Government asking for 
an allotment for five or six such dispensaries now to be met from 
the same central grant 
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' 321 Ano ner useful line of approach is that which is being 
tried m the aporiginal tracts of Mungeli Tahsil in Bilaspur by 
the Disciples of Christ Mission Hospital under Dr V C Rambo 
The Mission organises a medical team to do regular and syste- 
matic tours of the aboriginal areas to treat malaria, venereal 
diseases, leprosy and minor illnesses The programme for each 
tour IS made known ahead in the villages that are to be visited 
Of the kind of work undertaken by the team let this extract from 
a recent letter from Dr Rambo speak — 

“The physical condition among the Baigas, as I saw it, 
was a pathetic one There was much itch and ringworm 
We came across some leprosy There appeared to be more 
yaws than I remembered seeing some years ago We noted 
a good dealt of gonorrhoea and syphilis Malaria is the great 
scourge In one village I found 13 children, all of whom 
had enlarged spleens I asked where the boys and girls 
behveen 13 and 18 were The villagers answered that they 
had died In this same village a little over half the houses 
were occupied In another village ten out of eleven children 
had enlarged spleens Here again there were no adolescents 
I realized that these adolescents might have been out of the 
village, or hidden from fear, but on investigation found that 
there ]ust were no children of those ages there Apparently 
these children who are weak from chronic malaria have a 
heavy mortality, and large numbers of them do not reach 
adolescence Perhaps this is due in part to a meat deficiency 
arising from the influence of Hinduism I call your atten- 
tion to Mr V Elwm’s Baiga who said killing a cow was the 
greatest sin Constantly being shamed by Hindus for keep- 
ing and eating" pigs and chickens is still further reducing 
their vifality A vegetarian diet may well lead to a further 
degree of physical degradation, especially among growing 
children and adolescents In speaking to an official of 
Kawardha State, I heard that the population of the Baigas 
is becoming less from year to year I do not know the 
census figures, but this official was in contact with the Baigas 
and this was the impression that he had ” 

The same central grant recently helped this work with 
Rs 500 for medicines, and any monetary assistance given to such 
humanitarian work organised by missionary doctors is money 
well spent It may be that tours by teams might do something 
to overcome the dread of loneliness which seems to deter the 
average Sub-Assistant Health Officer from touring in the remote 
interior 

322 Dr Rambo’s eminence as an eye surgeon lends special 
force to his repeated plea for legislative action against the quack 
treater of cataracts, the “coucher”, whose cruel handiwork is 
responsible for almost more loss of sight than cataract itself in 
the backward areas 

323 The dispensary map of the province still shows the 
biggest gaps in the most backv^ard areas These are slo\vIy being 
reduced, but provincial finances will not stand indefinite multi- 
plication of permanent dispensaries The backward areas have 
never been as well supplied with medical relief as the advanced 
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areas though any neglect of pnblic health in the backward areas 
must react upon the advanc^ areas alio The time has come 
when no Government grants should be given for more town 
dispensaries until what is neceisary in the backward areas has 
been provided There ii much force m Colonel Hance s view 
that where eiiiting local bodies (generally speaking munici 
palitiea^ do not realiie their responsibilities for providing mcdi 
cal relief and giving adequate funds to the local dispensarie* 
for which Government provides paid doctors those doctors 
should be removed and their services used m areas where mcdi 
cal relief is the direct concern of Government In the healthier 
towns It might be suggested that the municipal committees 
should be expected to meet a part at least of the pay of the 
medical officers in charge of dispensaries 

324 I conclude this chapter with an article b> Colonel 
^ B Hance I have diicussed the questions involved with him 
so often that I know that our views on the medical and public 
health needs of the aboriginal arc almost identical I emphasire 
that public health work is the important thing and that nothing 
could have been more fatal than m pursuit of economj and 
retrenchment to abolish separate cml surgeoncies in abonginnl 
distncU such as Mandla and Balnghat which reall> need not onlv 
a separate Civil Surgeon but an equall> qualified Distnct Health 
Officer 

The Health Problem of the Aboriginal Tnbes I by Colonel 

J B Hance Cl E O B E ^ Af D MjI B Ch {Camb ). 
FRCS lEdin.) LRCP V HS 

32o The health problem of the aboriginal tribes ma> be 
summed up in two words medical relief 

Whereas m the more settled parts of the province most of 
the inhabitants are within reasonable distance of lomc form of 
medical attention and communications arc rcaionabli adequate — 
in some cases even easy — the tracts inhabited b> the abortginnli 
consist moitlv of thick forest In which communications arc 
difficult and in the monsoon almost impossible Such dis- 
pensaries at there arc are situated verv far apart m cleared and 
comparably settled areas The sick nhonginnl therefore sta>s 
where he it and lives dies or spreads his disease without 

(cf hindrance or help 

^6 The diieascs affecting these people arc comparatively 
few Such of them ai sunive to adult life arc sturdv wir> folk 
comparatively well nourished (except in times of famine) and 
manv of the alTcctions to which humanity living in more civi 
lircd conditions is heir pass them by Infant and child morta 
litv IS appalling hut those who survive this critical period 
grow up hardy and resistant to many of the common diseases 

The main health problem^ of the abortginaU arc 
afforded by malaria venereal diseases and skin diseases which 
arc common m approximately the same degree in all aboriginal 
areas In addition there arc local problems such as vaws m the 
southern arca^ adjoining the Ihstar and Orissa bnrutrs and m 
northern Rilaspur and to a lesser extent leprosy m Mandla and 
nortiiern Bilaspur 
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“328 Of llicse mnlnrici is incomparably the greatest problem 
To this disease alone is attributable the heavy infant and child 
mortality Its distribution is coterminous with that of the 
aboriginal tribes, and the nature of the terrain puts any syste- 
matic anti-malarial measures almost out of court on the grounds 
of technical difliculty and expense So great is the difiiculty 
that up to the present it has been held by some that the only 
practicable measure is the distribution of sudicient quinine to 
tide the individual over successive attacks, especially in child- 
hood, until he has developed the degree of immunity which is 
usually produced in those who survive This is confessedly a 
counsel of despair which, although to some extent justified by 
the inherent difficulties of the problem, cannot for a moment be 
accepted by a live and progressive health policy 

“329 Large scale anti-larval measures involving major 
engineering works arc out of the question, on economic grounds, 
in any foreseeable future , moreover such measures bring in 
their train considerable climatic and kindred changes which 
should be carefully studied before works arc' undertaken Short 
of this, however, two lines of attack of proved value remain — 

1 Measures against mosquitoes in the larval stage by the 

villagers themselves 

All authorities are agreed on the desirability and necessity 
of the spread of education among aboriginals, and there is 
similar unanimity that this education should be closely adapted 
to the needs and habits of the people themselves Included in 
this education should be elementary instruction in public health, 
and especially in malaria, which should in the beginning be 
supported by controlled experiments in groups of villages, until 
the practical results of this instruction become apparent Such 
education should include the draining of stagnant pools, the 
canalisation of nullahs in the immediate surroundings (half a 
mile radius) of the village and the deliberate fouling with cattle 
dung or “herbage-packing” of all collections of water which 
cannot be drained and which are not used for human drinking 
purposes In water so fouled anopheles mosquitoes will not 
breed 

2, Attack with insecticides upon the adult carrying mosquito in 
the houses and cattle sheds of the village itself 

The most hopeful development in rural malaria work has 
been the discovery of the insecticidal properties of pyrethrum 
and the successful cultivation of this chrysanthemum in India 
Experiments with pyrethrum by Russell in the Madras Presidency 
and Charlewood and Kalaya in Coorg have given results which 
are little short of revolutionary The former was able to con- 
trol malaria in a hyperendemic area on the Cauverj>' delta by 
spray killing of adult mosquitoes alone at a cost of Re 0-5-0 
per head per season The latter two workers carried out similar 
measures in selected police and forest lines in Coorg where 
water-logging made anti-Iarval measures practically impossible 
In one season they reduced the incidence rate among the forest 

39 
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And police perBonnel from 75 per ,cent to under 33 per cent and 
the writer is informed that suosequent figures of incidence ana 
reduction in spleen rate are equally striking Further so 
evident were the effects of this measure that the surrounding 
villagers petitioned fof their adoption in their Milages fhis 
was done in selected villages with equally striking results the 
villages not selected serving as controls The villagers ha\e 
become thoroughly convinced of the efficacy of the measure 
which has now been adopted in suitable localities to an extent 
which IS limited onlv bv the capacity of budget provision 

330 Although the increasing scale of pyrethrum cultivation 
will result in a progressive fall in price, it is unfortunately the 
case that only in few of the abonginal tracts is its cultivation 
Ukclv to be possible for climatic reasons Experiments are 
however m progress at the Central Malaria Institute to test the 
insecticidal properties of lantana off Should this prove success 
ful there will lie at the door of the aboriginal a plentiful supply 
of mtecticide and the experience of Coorg makes it likel> that 
he will not be slow given controlled demonstration to appre- 
ciate its benefits 

Here then arc two promising lines of attack upon 
the raalana problem of aboriginals involving racaiurca which he 
can himself employ and dependent only upon intelligent in 
struction and demonitratiom 

332 Venereal dtxcasc — This is a problem of far greater 
difficulty since once such a disease has been introduced into the 
tribes by their contact with so-called civilisation their habits and 
customs ore such as to facilitate its spread and proph>laxis pre 
supposes a standard of intelligence and education which is not 
likely to be achieved b\ the tribes in nny but a remote future 
It IS therefore to curative treatment that we must look for the 
answer to this problem and the best mcanc of providing such 
treatment is not >ct obMOus nor it Ir likely to be astcrtaincd 
without Icngthj experiment b> trial and error A bc^nnning ha 
been made with the establishment of a icncrcaj clinic under ^ 
spcciallj trained officer at Pntan in the Mandla district b\ Co\ 
emment with the active co-opcration of the Blnimljan Scm. 
Mandal Two obvious lines of approach arc possible — 

(1) That the clinic should be static and its p'»ticntf '’onc 

to the centre for treatment or 

(2) that the clinic should be pcripitctic mo\ing sMte 

maticalb from centre to centre 

In both the varieties the obsioui difficult) is that of the 
adequate follow up of cases and onl> experience wilt decide the 
best means of overcoming this difficult) This experience belnt* 
gained It should he possible grcatl) to increase the scope of 
anti vcncf cal treatment The expense involved n coniidcrablc 
but the diseases concerned arc social diseases in that they 
compromise the health of future generations The ahoripinal 
tnbw arc a direct rcsponsihilitv of Government and the writer 
<ces no alternative to its assumption of the rcsponsibilii) 
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‘^333 Skin dtsca<;c <^ — These are mainly diseases of dirt and 
personal contact and their eradication, given a plentiful supply 
of cheap curative ointments and lotions and propaganda as to the 
value of water and, where possible, soap, should present no great 
difficulty 

“334 Of the special diseases, yaws and leprosy, the former 
is now, none too soon, the object of intensive and systematic 
attack, and given the necessary continued provision of personnel 
and funds, this should result in the early eradication of the 
disease Here again the cost, largely that of the necessary medica- 
ments, IS considerable, but, as in the case of venereal diseases, 
the responsibility is inescapable 

“335 Leprosy — This disease is said to be on the increase m 
the affected areas Reliable information as to its type and distri- 
bution IS not as yet available and is an indispensable preliminary 
to a systematic attack On the analogy of the leprosy in the 
remainder of the Province its type is probably relatively mild 
As in other localities, its control is dependent upon two mam 
measures, the isolation and treatment of lepers of the infective 
type and the rcmo^al from contact with the disease of children of 
leper parents A \cry useful beginning has already been made 
by the Bhumijan Seva Mandal in the Mandla district and invalu- 
able pioneer work is being done by the missionary authorities 
at M'ungeli But, as was emphasized by the Central Advisory 
Board of Health, the control and arrest of leprosy is the primary 
responsibility of the Government concerned What therefore is 
’‘equired is a detailed and accurate survey of the disease in the 
aboriginal areas affected, the provision of treatment colonies for 
lepers of the infective type, and an intensive propaganda, by 
their own leaders, on the necessity of the protection of children 
from contact with the disease Owing to war conditions the neces- 
^ary measures have inevitably to be postponed for the present, 
but It is hoped that Government will realise both the urgency 
of the problem and its responsibility, and institute them at the 
earliest practicable moment after the cessation of hostilities 

“336 Summarising a brief review of the main health prob- 
lems of the aboriginal tracts has been given One predominant 
requisite to adequate approach is common to all the bringing 
of health relief (both preventive and curative) to the actual vil- 
lages and door-steps of the people themselves In order that 
this be done a large increase in the health staff employed in 
aboriginal areas is necessary, and it is the writer’s conviction 
that this could be rapidly and justifiably provided by removing 
Government personnel from the service of recalcitrant local 
bodies, where their services are neither financially supported nor 
apparently appreciated, and their employment m the aboriginal 
areas But it is no use multiplying the numbers of subordinate 
health personnel without their adequate supervision This 
entails the restoration of Civil Surgeoncies m those aboriginal 
districts such as Mandla and Balaghat where they have been 
abolished, and the regulation of their duties so that by continuous 
and adequately extensive touring they can not only exercise the 
necessary supervision but, by taking with them the requisite equip- 
ment, bring the aboriginals into contact wfth skill^ high class 
modern medicine and surgery ” 
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CHAPTER XI -EXCISE POLICY ADMINISTRATION 
IN ABORIGINAL AREAS 

A good pcr»on once i*id tint irhtie m\»teiT begms religion ends Csnnot 
I »»▼ «s truly St lesit of humsn kws th t rvhcre mTSterr begms luttice cads ? 

Bubks — A VtndiaiUon qf Natural Soatty 

337 Excise policy m the backward areas of the province 
ha» known many viciisihidei The changes are bewildering even 
to the student— 4iow much more must they have bewildered the 
unfortunate aboriginal who first was free to or make his 
outstill liquor where he would and then saw the steady rettric 
tion of the area of licit outstills accompanied by strange internal 
excise boundaries on each side of which the pnce ot the new 
and unpopular distillery liquor differed often its colour alio, 
and peculiar rules which made it an offence for a Gond who h\ea 
on the dear side of the imaginary boundary line to bring home 
liquor bought cheaply beyond the line. Conceived originally by 
the first Bntiih admmiBtraton of the province as a means of 
weaning the abongmal from drunkenness and that desperate 
economic slavery to the Kalar liquor dealer which we have seen 
in various passa^ in the preceding chapters (sec for example 
paragraphs 138-1^ and 205 above) to have been one of the earlv 
causes of his economic degradation the excise policy of tJhf* 
Administration undoubtedly did much to save him from that 
thraldom but m the end its growing complexity and the fact 
that its mainspring ceased to be the welfare of the aboriginal 
and became the Hindu and Muslim aversion from strong dnnk 
made it a burdensome and oppressive drag on abongmal life 
Heavy fines for illicit distillation or smuggling from bordenng 
States or from outstill or low-dutv areas into high-duty areas and 
tnbal fines for the disgrace of house-search by Koior or non 
aboriginal excise subordinates or of handcuffs and Jail desolated 
village life and drove the abonginals in their annety to pay these 
fines back into the clutches of the Kalar or other moneylenders to 
rescue them from whom had been an avowed object of the ongmal 
politw But first let us ha\c a summary of the policy and Ifi 
development and working as depicted in official sources para 
graphs 3^ to 3^ are taken nearly verbatim from a note kindly 
given me by the Excise Department 

338 When the territories included in the Province firs 
came under British management it was found that the right lo 
levy fees on the manufacture of country spirit was leased out 
to the farmers of land revenue as miscellaneous revenue 
Under British rule this system was discontinued but at first the 
chance was only carried so far that the monopolies of ntanufac- 
lure and vend were sold to farmers who were not ncccsianb at 
the nmc time contractor for the land revenue coKectloni These 
farmers found It to their Interest to stimulate consumption b> 
felling liquor at a cheap rate and In as manv places as possible 
ITicrc was no restriction on the number of stills or of shop^ 
The result was wholesale drunkenness particularly among the 
Gordv who were described as being Iiouorcd off the face of th« 

Cl 1 1 In the words of Sir Richard Temple — 

the vice of drinking seemed to threaten the gradual 
vlcterioratlon of »ome of the lower and le^f ciMlbed clsiic^ 
of the community 
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339 The Central Provinces Administration then introduceii 
the farming or the outstill system whereby the number of shops 
or stills which a contractor might erect or open within the 
irea of his monopoly was restricted At first this system was uni- 
form all over the Central Provinces and no attention was paid 
to the different economic conditions obtaining in the different 
parts of the Province This system was subsequently replaced 
b)^ what was called the Sadar Distillery System Under this 
system the licensees of retail vend areas were required to disti! 
their liquor in a distillery building situated at Sadar (district 
headquarters) or to purchase it from others who distilled it there, 
and to pay a duty on the liquor removed as well as a fee for the 
right of vend This system ^^as later on displaced by what is 
called the Contract-Supply or Madras System, whereby the manu- 
facturer IS barred from selling m retail m his area, and retail 
vend licenses are sold by auction to licensees who obtain their 
supplies from the licensed manufacturers on payment of the 
prescribed issue price Of the three systems described above, the 
outstill system had to be retained in all the remoter traefs of the 
Province where communications were bad and in places where 
there was a demand for a weak and cheap form of liquor 

340 In 1904 an Excise Committee was appointed by the 
Chief Commissioner to investigate and suggest improvements in 
the excise system of the province The committee considered 
that the outstill system had led to unrestricted drinking 
Although some measures had been taken to check this by limit- 
ing the number of stills and the fermenting capacity of vats, they 
had been inoperative because of the enormous areas of jungle 
with insufficient control and large facilities for illicit distillation 
The Committee did no direct investigation of conditions m back- 
ward areas, but quoted from various district reports Thus 
Mr Gaskin, the Deputy^ Commissioner of Betu), wrote — 

“The reduction of the outstill area is desirable in the 
interests of the people Liquor is largely consumed by the 
aborigines m the jungly parts of the district, they become 
perfect slaves to the habit and in turn to the Kalar who sup- 
plies them The effect of this is most pernicious It for- 
.bids all progress and all extension of cultivation ” 

Mr Low, the Deputy Commissioner of Balaghat, wrote — 

“Nothing could be worse than the present state of affairs 
Crime is far from heavy, but the very high proportion of 
It due to liquor is a most unpleasant feature A rape case, a 
manslaughter case, a murder case, several heavy assault 
cases and accidental deaths in large numbers have occurred 
from drink Consumption of liquor in jungly tracts is enorm- 
ous Some system is wanted which will double the price 
, of liquor ” 

In these circumstances the Committee recommended that the 
consumption of the tract should first be estimated and the size 
of the still should be accordingly fixed The fermenting vats 
should be likewise limited so that it might be impossible for 
more than one still charge to be ready m a day Then an upset 
or reserve price for the area attached to the outstill representing 
a fair duty per gallon on the liquor so produced should be fixed 
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The Conmiittee further recommended that theie propotali ihoufd 
be applied to the following tracts — 

(1) a block of very jungly country to the north east of the 

province including the Dmdon tahiil the Bichhia 
circle of Mandla part of the Kundam circle of Jub- 
bulpore and the northern zammdans of Bilakpur 
with a small portion of the reserved forests lying 
between them 

(2) the remaining outlying zammdaris of the Chhattisgarli 

division with some portion of khalsa territory that 
IS inter mixed with them defined as follows — 
RatpiiT — All the zamindans with the exception of Gun 
derwahi and all the non zamindari khalsa area to the east 
of the Mahanadi with the exception of Kasdol and Rajim 
tracts and Sunjari and Durgahan tracts of the Dhamtan tahsil 
fhlaspnr — The Sonakhan block 

(3) all portions of Chanda District to the east of the Wain 

ganga river together with the adjoining Chichgarh 
Rajoh and Kakon tracts of Bhandara District 

(4) the portions of Nimar District which he ncrois the 

Narbada or are separated from the rest of the dis 
trict bv Indore temtory 

(5) the portion of Hoshangabad District between Makrai 

State and the Berar boundary 

The excise administration of all the zamindans in the above 
tracts was then under the control of the zamindars lo far as 
country liquor was concerned These zamindars paid due* in 
eluded in their takoli or tribute in pi,knowledgmcnt of the 
fact that the> exercised these rights only as agents to Go\cm 
ment Ihe actual resumption of control by Go\cmmcnt started 
from 1903-04 at least in the zamindans of Chanda District A* 
a result of these changes stills were reduced by six in Balaghat 702 
in Chanda, six in Chhindwara and tv o m Hoshangabad while the 
number of shop* was reduced by 274 in Chanda 44 in Bitaspur 
and four in Hoshangabad The replacement of the Outitill S>s 
tern b> the Sadar Distillery or Contract Supply sj^mi was enforc 
ed wherever it was considered feasible In 1905-06 there were 
outstiils in the distnctf of Chanda Chhindwara Retul Balaghat 
Bhandara Raipur Bilaspur Drug and Mandla 1 244 In nfimber 
serving 3 037 shops ana paying Rt 7 40 800 license feet In 
19^21 outstiils survived onlv in 1 ISl lauare miles of Chanda 
in 218 square mile* of Chhindwara in 2,3S5 tquarc mile* of Rai 
pur m 285 square miles of Drug and in 3,362 square miles of 
Mandla or m 7 401 square mile* m the whole province thc> 
had been reduced in number to 106 serving 223 shops which paid 
Rs 99 OW license fee* In addition to the reduction of area 
etc under the outitills the fermenting capacit> of vats 
restricted and license fees in certain districts were levied accord 
ing to the dallv outturn of liquor it a ftill Ror instance in 
Mandla District o licence fee of Rs 2"0 a >i‘ar was imposed on a 
shop which Ind fermenting vats of 54 gallons capactl> The 
general principle under!) ing there change* was reduction of con 
sumption of liquor m aboriginal areas h) increasing the price 
of liquor without making it prohibitive 
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341 The year 1920-21 was marked by a change m polic} 
Excise had under the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms become a 
transferred subject administered by a Minister responsible to the 
Legislative Council The Government accepted the recommen- 
dation of the Legislative Council to stop the sale of country liquor 
throughout the province In enunciating the oolicy the Minister 
(the late Mr N K Kelkar) qualified it by declaring that prohibi- 
tion would be the ultimate goal, the means to attain it being p^'o- 
gressive restriction by progressive enhancement of the issue price 
rates of country spirit This policy was applied also to the back 
ward tracts The contract supply system was introduced rapidly 
wherever it was possible On account of the increase m the issue 
price rates and closure of a large number of shops there was a 
heavy fall in consumption in all the backward tracts, and by the 
year 1923 it was noticed that in the backward tracts of Chhind- 
wara, Mandla and Betul Districts illicit Liquor was beginning 
to replace licit Duty rates in the province were enhanced from 
rates varying from Re 0-15-0 to Rs 12-13-0 per proof gallon to 
rates varying from Rs 1-4-0 to Rs 17-8-0 per proof gallon Con- 
sumption of country spirit fell by 12 per cent In the annual 
administration report for the year it was suggested that this new 
policy of the Government w'as accepted by the aboriginals in 
the backward tracts of Chanda, in the plateau districts and m 
Chhdttisgarh, but it was also pointed out that the aboriginals who 
were numerous in the plateau districts were heavy^drinkers They 
were ignorant and credulous When they accepted the policy 
they knew that it w^as a conflict between their natural desires and 
social pressure 


342 By the year 1924, the primitive outstill system continued 
only in 4 districts, in 1,151 square miles of Chanda, 2,385 ot 
Raipur, 285 of Drug and 2,506 of Mandla The contract supply 
system had been introduced m most of the areas inhabited bv 
aboriginals Issue price rates had been increased from Rs 1-9-0 
to Rs 6 per proof gallon, except in Mandla and Bilaspur Dis- 
tricts, while consumption decreased steadily in urban areas b> 
69 per cent and m the less developed tracts by 84 per cent and 
by 76 per cent In the backward tracts the fall in consumption 
was less pronounced The reason for the less rapid reduction 
of consumption in these tracts was that the price of licit liquo’ 
was not allowed to exceed the paying capacity of the aboriginals 
The issue price rates were, however, high enough to drive them 
to illicit sources of supply The number of illicit distillation 
cases detected during 1926 as compared with 1925 were — 


Distret 

1935 

1936 

Nagpur 

44 

147 

Bhandaia 

78 

120 

Chanda 

72 

103 

Seoni 

92 

130 

Mandla 

312 

385 

Betul 

357 

353 

Chhmdwara 

335 

501 

The heavy punishments inflicted 

on illicit distillers 

were already 

driving aboriginals to illicit distillation m the depths of forests 

remote from their homes, and 

the difficulty of 

detecting the 



offence steadily increased The Government resolution on the 
Excise Administration for 1926 considered that in the best inte 
eiti of temperance it would be unwise to force the pace unduly 
and to raise the price of licit liquor beyond the paying capacity 
of the habitual consumers until the social and economic condi 
tions of the people in such tracts became more favourable for 
the introduction of such measures 

343 By 1933 it appeared that the new policy of the Govern 
ment had tailed Illicit distillation of liquor was rife m eveiy 
part of the province urban rural and backward alike The 
number of cases detected increased from 439 in 1919 20 to 3 745 in 
1933 The Commissioner Nagpur Division m forwarding the 
annual administration report ot the Nagpur district observ^ — 

I am of opinion that the retail price of country liquor 
IS still too high in the poor aboriginal tracts such as Betul 
some parts of Chhmdwara and a large part of Chanda The 
fact must be faced that abongmals who are m the habit of 
taking liquor will not be deterred from doing so by reason 
of high prices T-hey would merely be diverted from licit 
to illicit liquor The nature of the country in which Aev 
live makes the effective suppreaion of illicit distillation 
impossible With reasonable selling prices it mi^t be poi> 
siblc to effect an agreement with the people that they should 
refrain from illicit distillation 

In the provmci^ report for the same year the Excise Comraii 
loner remarked — 

Not the least of their gnevancei is the prohibition 
policy of Government regarding which they were never con 
sult^ for in many clans the use of liquor in the worship of 
their tribal Gods or in the performance of their ceremonial 
^nccs 11 time honoured and indispensable 
In its resolution Government stated that it felt that the time 
had arrived for taking careful stock of the situation and consider 
mg if there was no alternative to the policy of gradual and 
ultimate prohibition adopted some years before at a time when 
the welfare of the primitive tnbes which form an important 
section of the population v^a8 dcscncdl> receiving more atten 
tion than in the past the rc\ision of the present policy was deem 
ed to be neccstar> 

344 brora 1935 accordingly issue price ratci of country 
•pint began to be reduced m all the \'anoui areas of the prosincc 
In Februarj 1934 the question of the moral and matcri^ eleva 
tion of the aboriginal tribes in the proMnee was rals^ m Gosern 
raent and the Commissioners of Disislons and the Settlement 
Commissioner were asked to examme both the IcgislatKt and 
the admmistrati\c measures needed Their opinion concerning 
the excise polic> to be followed in these tracts wc^ printed In a 
booklet b> the Separate Rc\cnuc DcparlmenI fifteen out of 
the ninclecn Deputv Commiisloners recommended that the out 
still s>itcm should be re-mtroduccd in the areas occupied b> the 
abonginaU the other four considered It unnccesv3r> in tnctr 
own distncti (Drug and Chanda) to increase the existing ouutlll 
area or to introduce outstills (baugor and Bhanuara; 
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345. In 1935 a Committee was appointed by Government to 
review the working of its excise policy The recommendations 
dealt with the policy to be adopted in aboriginal and other back- 
ward tracts In the Maria tracts of the Chanda district the Com- 
mittee concluded that the Maria were a drinking population who 
for festivals, marriages and worship needed home-brewed liquor 
They recommended the further extension of free tapping licenses 
for domestic consumption of toddy, especially for villages in- 
habited by Maria Gond The Committee recommended else- 
where the re-introduction of the outstill system as a first step 
in regaining control over illicit distillation in backward areas 
In introducing the outstill system the following restrictions were 
recommended — 

(a) A limit should be fixed on the maximum quantity of 

liquor distilled at each outstill 

(b) Middlemen should be eliminated from the liquor trade 

in the aboriginal areas 

(c) Licenses should, if possible, be issued to headmen or 

other aboriginals who undertake to run outstills m 
their villages 

(d) Further control should be exercised by limiting the 

amount of mahua which each licensee is permitted to 
use 

The Committee expressed the view that there was consider- 
able scope for the introduction m these areas of a specialised 
form of excise administration in consonance with the needs and 
the economic and social development of these peoples 

346 The outstill system was therefore again expanded in 
1935, when 497 square miles in Mandla District were converted 
into an outstill area, raising the total outstill area in the province 
to 4,740 square miles In 1936 it was extended m the districts 
of Mandla, Chanda, Raipur and Drug and re-mtroduced m the 
BetuI, Chhindwara, Balaghat, Bilaspur and Jubbulpore districts 
The total outstill area thus increased to 19,000 square miles 
In 1937 the area was further extended by 6,375 square miles m 
the districts of Chhindwara, Jubbulpore and Raipur, raising the 
total to 25,375 square miles But in 1938 an examination of the 
situation (which in my personal view was perfunctory and far 
from complete) was held to indicate that the experiment had 
been carried too far It was considered advisable to revert to 
the old anti-outstill policy, and accordingly the outstill system 
was abolished m its entirety in the Chhindwara, Betul, Jubbul- 
pore and Bilaspur districts, and curtailed considerably m the 
remaining districts In 1939 it was abolished in Balaghat District, 
and by 1940 it survived only m 1,151 square miles of Chanda, with 
8 stills and 14 shops paying Rs 2,108 licence fees, in 223 square 
miles of Raipur with six stills and six shops paying Rs 6,375 
license fees, in 285 square milies of Drug with six stills and six 
shops paying Rs 1,242 license fees, and in 2,588 square miles of 
Mgndla with 43 stills and 104 shops paying Rs 48,471 license fees 

347 In 1937 the new Congress Ministry decided to introduce 
immediate total prohibition of country liquor and toddy Gov- 
ernment recognised however that in the aboriginal tracts the 

40 
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pre aquuite of the luccesR of any such policy vix social opinion 
against drink was not only lacking but was replaced by social 
and religious sanctions in favour of dnnk It therefore proposed 
to exclude tracts inhabited whollv or largely by aboriginal castes 
and tribes from the purview of the new policy The diitncts of 
Mandla Hetul and Chhmdwara were ihui to be wholly excluded 
and also well defined tracts of several other diitncts e g the 
zamindari portions of the old Chhattisgarh distncts the Baihar 
tahsil of Balaghat a large part of Chanda District and the Mel 
ghat tahsil of Amraoti District 

348 Toddy — The Mana Gond of the Sironcha tahsil of 
Chanda had been enjoying the exclusive pnvilege of tapping all 
kmds of palm tree without making any payment on account of 
dutv Ihe Excise Committee of 1904 recommended the exemp- 
tion of Mana Gond from all taxation of toddy manufactured for 
domestic consumption and the operation of any rules requiring 
licenses for its manufacture or possession in certain kbatsa and all 
xamindan villages except those in which m the opinion of the 
Deputy Commissioner there was sufficient demand for toddy from 
other communities to justify the opening of a toddy shop To 
restnct consumption it was further recommended that the hceni 
mg system should be introduced for domestic consumption At 
present free tapping licenses for domestic consumtion arc issued 
to certain sch^ul^ villages inhabited by h^ana Gond They 
are issued for a period of three years The number of trees to 
be tapped is restricted according to the population of the village 
and the number of trees available for tapping This system 
obtains only in Chanda District 

349 The first thing clear from this review is that there has 
for years been no consistent polic> over excise arrangements ip 
aboriginal areas with the possible exceptions of the Mclghat 
where duty rates and prices have continued to be high of parts 
of South Chanda where oiitstills continue and the Maria stiH 
ore allowed free licenses for tapping the canoUs ttrens palm and 
of some Drug and Raipur zamindarii which retain the outstlH 
system Melghat conditions arc a legacy of the days before the 
Todhunter Committee which commented on the fact thnt there 
were then no shops at all in the forest \nl[agci though the forest 
area and population were then ns now such large elements of 
the laluq area and population This obvious temptation to Illicit 
distiflation was removed after the Committees report and there 
arc now m the taiuq 3 shops in the Chikaldn tract one in the 
Xatloimbh fnct and 10 w *he Dhami tract v ith consumption 
hi 1930 of fiSO 2 381 and 683 proof gallons rcspcctiveU despite 
the high retail rates per 8 drams of 48° U P liquor of 17 11 and 
8 annas respectively At one time (1925—31) the duties ner proof 
gallon were as huib as Rs 21 144) R^ 11-6A and Rs 0414) 
Tcspcctnelv hut after the 1929 slump of nncts of agncultural and 
forest produce consumption rapidly declined and duty rates had 
to he lowered since lOlfi thev have been R* 0-84J Rs 5 and 
Rs 3-124) per proof dallon in the three tract* but cnmiimption R 
still far less than m the record 1921—26 period Mor(^\er the 
district authorities have wiscl\ pcrmittctl the transport of coiintrv 
spirit within the prescribed limit of indtsidual posiession from 
the low dut> area in the Tapti \ allcv of Hetut District to II lotc^t 
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villages in the R.mgubcli tract of the Melghat Illicit distillation 
IS hardly known except for a few cases in Katkumbh tract, where 
Gond and Korku contrast the prices of 8 annas and 6 annas for 
45° and 60° U P liquor which they have to pay with the much 
lower prices in the adjacent Rs 2-8-0 and Rs. 1-14-0 duty areas 
of Bctul District Although the Korku of the Melghat uses 
liquor for many religious and social functions, such as his stdoli 
feast for the erection of wooden memorial pillars {munda) to the 
dead, yet he seems to be reasonably content with distillery liquor, 
while the high wages which have accrued to him from depart- 
mental forest operations have enabled him to pay for liquor at 
rates which in other aboriginal areas would be prohibitive, and 
even to pay the yet higher prices m force at Ellichpur when he 
takes timber down to the market there 

350 But elsewhere changes have been kaleidoscopic, par- 
ticularly where m recent years Government has chopped and 
changed its policj as to outstills The Baihar tahsil of Baiaghat 
IS a bad case here outstills were abolished in 1911-12, revived 
m 1936, 1937 and 1938, abolished for no sound reason in 1939 and 
are being revived in ]942 Or take Mandla District the area 
there under outstills was 4,022 square miles m 1916, 3,637 square 
miles in 1917, 3,362 square miles from 1918 to 1920, 2,977 square 
miles from 1921 to 1922, 2,506 square miles from 1923 to 192T 
2,256 square miles from 1925 to 1927, 2,159 square miles from 
1925 to 1931, and 1,474 square miles from 1932 to 1934, then in 
1935 when the policy began to swing back to extension of out- 
stills the area rose to 1,971 square miles, m 1936 to 3,496 square 
miles and m 1937 to 4,862 square miles, after which with the 
reverse swing of the pendulum it fell to 3,496 square miles in 
1938 and 2,588 square miles m 1939 and 1940, the last reductions 
being ordered suddenly and against the advice of district offi- 
cers and advisory committees If space permitted similar figures 
for other districts and above all an analysis for all districts of 
changes of duty rates, retail prices, limits of possession, bounda- 
ries of duty areas, pass rules and so on, the results would be 
almost as bewildering to the reader as to their victims, the abori- 
ginal drinkers 

351 The difficulty always has been to get a true picture of 
the facts of liquor consumption m backward areas These are 
vast, full of forests and hills, with poor communications, an 
abundance of mahua trees and endless opportunities for illicit 
distillation The number of shops has been steadily reduced by 
Government, and prices, as compared with wages and prices of 
gram, kept steadily rising Liquor has, in the absence of suc- 
tained temperance propaganda based on a real urge for temper- 
ance as opposed to the temporary urge of passing political move- 
ments, remained essential for religious and social ceremonies 
and for all occasions when wine “maketh glad the heart of man” 
Therefore my own view is that there always has been illicit dis- 
tillation, its intensity varying with the availability and cheapness 
of Government outstill liquor, or with the success of any general 
movement tending to undermine the respect of the populace for 
the law The Todhunter Committee quoted contemporary dis- 
trict officers m support of the view that the outstill system Had 
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cauied widespread drunkenness paragraph 340 above eg re- 
produces ^eir quotation from Mr (now Sir E ) Low on condi 
tious m Daihar Taheil but the appendix to the report show* 
that Baihar then had 40 outitills each with three or four sub- 
shopb so that facilities fot drinking were everywhere available 
Moreover the Todhunter Committee did not tour in or inspect 
aboriginal areas I have in my Balaglwt Report (paragraphs 27— 
45 and 72) shown what drunkenness there can be during festivals 
even now with outitilis in name abolished but in fact eiuting 
illicitly m eve^ other village Has not this always tended to 
be the case? It is notorious in many dutnets as pointed out 
in paragraph 27 of my Balaghat Report that— 

^lllclt distillabon ii rife at the time of the pnncipal 
aboriginal ceremonies and festivals Anv Excise Sub-fn 
spector can if he so wishes detect illicit distillation cases by 
raidmg a village at festival tunc 

rhe Todhunter Committee itself noted that excise crimes were 
far more numerous than reported detection depending on the 
idiosyncracies of the District Superintendent of Police in 1903-04 
1^1 persons were prosecuted with an extremely high number 
in Mandla^ where liquor was cheapest and shops most numerous 
but the Difctnct Superintendent or Police was a terror to illicit 
distillers So long as unwise restrictions dictated bv the total 
abstainer make it almost impossible for the abonginal to get 
liquor reasonably casilv and cheaply when he needs it without 
sustained temperance propaganda excise crime and court cases 
must mcrease Another such restriction is the closing of liquor 
shops on festival days I wrote m paragraph 30 of m> Balaghat 
Report — 

The Tikana shop was to he closed on the following 
day for the Diwali festival Such a step is meaningless in 
aboriginal country where Diwali and other Hindu tcstivoU 
are not necessanlv observed on the astronomical date If 
0 liQUor shop IS closed either the villagers go to the shop 
drink heavil> and bring more back to the village and thu> 
spend more than if the shops were not closed or else they 
observe the festival on some other date when the shop is 
not closed The third alternative it that if the villagers can 
not get liquor when thev want it they make U themselves 
ITie nominal closing of the shop on festivals observed chlcfl> 
at home is pointless There is hard!> ever an> excise or 

f joher officer to see whether the contractor tells liquor on the 
orbiddcn da> and no contractor refuses a bottle to n man 
who wishes to take it back to his village In one wa^ or 
another the excise poHct still drives these Baihar aboriginals 
to illicit distillation and subterfuge and all this undermines 
the traditional truthfulness of the aboriginal 

3d 2 The official reasons for the reversions In 193S and 1939 
to the tuppl) sjstcm were that outslills had led to an orgv of 
drinking and produced a liquor that wav vcr> Impure and had 
in one or two places actuaH) poisoned its consumer# The 
latter obstacle is much exaggerated copper pots can be pro 
blbltcd in stills distillers can he compelled to me douhfers 
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bctwicn the vkU.Ik'.uI .huI the toiulcii'^cr to prevent copper con- 
tamtnaljon anti (itlur iminirities, nntl, .tho\c all, stilK can be 
rc|^nl.*irl\ in^petteti In bAnH' Sulnl Jispcttoi s and nlKre\er 
pO‘:'5iblc by A':‘'i''fnnt Metlual or lUaliii (^nu’crv or l^olicc Oflitcr*; 
instructed to imist <»a a rea^omble vlaiulard of cleanliness and 
sanitation 'Hie “nrjn of ilnnKin"” thcor\ will not hold jfood 
if we ecanune tile fnis !'.\ er\ v\ here in the priMiue the law- 
Ics'-ness indiutd In the p<diiieal and antodrlnK iiropa^anda 
destribed in jiira'riphs belon, vtinibmcd mill the high 

issue pr'tcv li\td In (nnumnent in pnrMtaiue of the policx of 
uradnii prohibition In niaKin*: drmK dearer ind dearer and in 
the nicantnnc of obtaining "flu niaMintini re\enue from the 
nnniimiin sonsnniption”, hatl sjeadib increased illici^ distillation, 
and the nninbtr of tasts dettited had_ risen Iroin 3^1 in 1918-19 
u> I v>31 abet tine 7.1>I uuned in 193^. and the consumption of 
stipph s\siem lupior from 1,011819 proof gaOons ni 1920-21 to 
317.tS20 in (it hid gone down to 188,289 prtuif gallons in 

1932, when 3.88'^ illitif titsiillaiion cases were deteited) In Bala- 
idiaf Distriif when Biihar w is bionght under the {niistill system 
in 1936 lilt fill in < onsumpiion of Mipplv lupior w'as onh 2,881 
proof gdlons Separate figures of consumpfitin for each tahsil 
for that \car lone not hcen gnen. hut in 1919, the >tar when the 
oulsiills in Baihar were again abolished, of the total district 
consumption of 16,123 gillons Baihar tonsunicd_29,961 <ir 6S per 
cent^ On the simc basis Baih ir wotdd in 1938 have consumed 
12,870 out of the district total of 19,679 gallons, and the rest of 
the distncf 6,809 gallons onb '1 he effect of tlic reduction of 
issue prices m Balngiiat and War.iseoni in 1936 was_thus to raise 
the consumiPjon of licit lujuor from 6.809 to 15,686 gallons 
Tlic reversion that sear to onfsfills in B.iihar can hardly have 
had less cfTcct on tiic consumption of licit liquor, and if it rose 
in proportion, liien some 32,280 gallons of licit outstdl^ liquor 
must ha\c been drunk in Baihar in 1936 and the total district con- 
sumption of licit liquor must have hcen about 49,000 proof 
gallons When oiitsiills w'crc abolished again m 1939 the district 
consumption was 46,123 proof gallons This figure is so close 
to the 1936 estimate that it is hard to sec anv grounds for this 
theorc of rccersion to oiitstills liaMng caused an orgy of drink- 
ing Looking at tilings the other way round, in 1939, on the 
abolition of outstills, Baihar, before the people had recovered 
from the sudden cliange and reverted to illicit distillation, con- 
sumed almost 30,000 proof gallons or licit liquor from Govern- 
ment distilleries and if this be added to the figure of 16,798 
gallons consumed in Balaghat and Waraseoni in 1936 w^hen Baihar 
W’as brought under outstills, the district consumption that year 
was 46,800 gallons In reality the reversion to outstills probably 
reduced the consumption of illicit outstill liquor by at least 30,000 
gallons but probably by more In the first year of their revival 
detected illicit distillation cases fell from 262 to 76 in the whole 
district, but there were only seven in Baihar Tahsil, and four 
each there in 1937 and 1938 Since the abolition of outstills there 
has again been a rise in detections, from 124 to 150 in 1939 and 
135 in the first nine months of 1940 The increase has been 
marked in Baihar, against six criminal cases in 1937 there were 
11 in 1938 and 55 in 1939 in the tahsil magisterial courts Detec- 
tion in Baihar has always lagged far behind actual excise ‘'crime” , 
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in 1940 the Di%tnct Excise Officer writes that illicit diitillation 
IB univerial in the tahsil and the number of caiet detected ib no 
mdication of its prevalence My account m paragraphs 27 — 30 
and 45 of my Balaghat R^ort of Diwali dnnkmg m the tahsil 
thowB the truth of this To talk then of the revemon to out 
itillB as hav]]^ produced an or^ of drinking is compJetelj 
wrong Its eflf^t rather was to minimise the temptation to diBtil 
asli* liquor by making it procurable at a licensed outstiH It is 
not contended that th's stopped illicit distillation but the great 
immediate and sustained fall in detected cases undoubtedl> shows 
that it considerably reduced it This would be a certain psycho 
logical consequence of the knowledge that one need not go to 
the trouble and danger of illicitly distilling one s own ash liquor 
for festivals or domestic ceremonies but could get it when and 
as required from licensed vendors without transgrc«ing the law 
Such chopping and changing of excise policy in an aboriginal 
tract a^ the revival of outstilli in 1936 and their abolition m 1939 
merely bewilder the aboriginal and encourage the impulse to 
lawlessness which is still m his mind, and will at once impel him 
to break the new form of the law if it does not commend itself 
to his way of life or hii reasoning 

353 Balaghat District is not a special case I-el us consider 
Mandla M> own impressions of the position in that district arc 
given in paragraphs 35 — 43 of Notes on the Aboriginal Problem 
in the Mandla District I draw attention especially to the opi 
nions of local officials and of Rev Father Van Dorst in para 
graph 38 about the uni\ersal re\ival of illicit distillation in 
Mandla Tahsil followmgon the recent reversion from the outstill 
to the supplv svstem The following extracts from a letter sent 
to me m September 1940 together with a cop} of his excise 
proposal^ for IWl by Mr E S H>dc ICS tlic Dcput> Com 
missioner summarise the present position — 

The past histoiy of excise administration in this dis 
trict shows thp devastatin;’ results of following a 

policy divorced from the habits desires and conditions of the 
abonfiinal people who form twothirdi of the population 
These abo^inal tribes are m general peaceful and law 
abiding Tncy arc the most prompt pa>cr8 of Government 
dues in this they contrast remarkabl} with the local Hindus 
who arc bad defaulters on every account in land revenue 
taccavi, miscellaneous taxes co-operative bank pa}mcnts 
etc. Gonds despite their rclatucl} poor economic condl 
tion al«a>s pa> the full amount of their land revenue in 
time the onl> co-operative societies which arc not m default 
arc those composed of aboriginal members let it is thtic 
vcr> people whom the excise pohev of Government drnes to 
crime B> dcn>inn them the kina of liquor thc> prefetj b> 

f lushing up the price bc>ond their meant and by various 
orms of harassment the aboriginal tenant and labourer arc 
dnven to Illicit distillation or smugi^ling 
Mr Hyde then quotes Professor J B S Haldane IRS to 
the effect that co untry liquor supplies man> of the defic iencies in 

•Thr rirtn of the bontnn I on out t21 Ucju-it and O jy«rmm nl d u Jlrry t»quo' 
ttr elrtt from th< fact that he catU ih« form r orfi (real) and ih bitrf nkftt 
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the ordinary gram diet of Indian villagers, and a speech made 
in the old Legislative Council by Mr C U Wills, C I E , I C S , 
to the effect that with Gonds mahua liquor is not merely a 
social habit, but an absolute religious necessity, and that while it 
IS legitimate to interfere with the social habits of people, you 
should not touch their religious rites To show then how 
recent excise policy has increased crime, Mr Hyde gives some 
typical figures — 

“The Bichhia Excise Sub-Inspector detected 28 illicit 
distillation cases in the first eight months of 1940 as against 
eight m the similar period of 1939 Where the issue price 
was Rs 1-14-0 m 1939, illicit distillation cases as a conse- 
quence of raising the price have increased from 43 to 89 in 
the same period In the area of Mandla Tahsil where the 
present issue price is Rs 2-8-0 there were only 13 illicit dis- 
tillation cases in 1937, when all 14 shops were outstills In 
1938, as a result of conversion to the supply system the 
number of illicit distillation cases in this area rose to 73, on 
the eight months’ figures for the current year (1940) it will 
reach 100 before the end of the year Thus the policy 
followed has m three years resulted m an increase of over 
600 per cent in crime In the present Rs 1-14-0 issue price 
area of Mandla Tahsil there were 12 cases of illicit distillation 
in 1936 when the area was under the outstill system , in 1939 
there were 75 cases, and on the first eight months’ figures of 
this year I estimate that there will be about 104 cases by 
December 31st The illicit distillation figures for Mandla 
Tahsil, which is at present v/holly under the supply system, 
form an interesting and significant comparison with those 
for the outstill area, comprising the greater part of the dis- 
trict In the first eight months of 1940 there were no less 
than 219 illicit distillation cases in Mandla Tahsil (there were 
109 m 1939) Against this in the whole outstill area there 
were only five illicit distillation cases in the first seven months 
as compared with 10 in the same period for 1939 It is 
obvious from these figures that the present enormous increase 
m excise crime in Mandla Tahsil is purely artificial and is the 
result of our excise policy These results are a complete 
condemnation of that policy I would add one more note 
on this point In inspecting the Mandla Tahsil courts I was 
appalled by the number of excise cases on the criminal files 
of the Tahsildar and Naib-Tahsildar In 1936 and 1937, 
when the greater part of the tahsil was under the outstdl 
system, the excise cases instituted in these two courts 
amounted to 16 and 17, respectivel> If the current year’s 

figures are maintained till the end of December, the same 
courts will have no fewer than 240 excise cases in 1940 
Thus the time that these officers ought to be giving to the 
proper administration of the tahsil is employed in harassing * 
and punishing the most peaceful and least troublesome sec- 
tion of the tahsil’s population 

“To eliminate this unnecessary excise crime, two things 
are essential — 

(1) To ensure that supplies of licit liquor are made 
available to aboriginals at prices which thev can 
afford, and 



(2) to supply them with the kind of liquor they want 
and not to try to force upon them a beverage 
which they difllike 

On the first point throughout the greater portion of the 
supply system area the present price is more than the abori 
ginal villager can afford to pay It u not generally realacd 
that the wages of an agricultural labourer m close proxirait> 
to towns, railways and industrial areas are paid in kind and 
do not differ much from wages paid to labourers in the 
more jungly parts of the mtenor The small abongmal 
tenant and the agncultural labourer are thus seldom able to 
afford the relatively high price charged for hq^uor m the type 
of area indicated To this problem it is difficult to surest 
a satisfactory solution One thing that can be done hW 
ever is to ensure that where there are large groups of abori 
ginal tenants or labourers licit liquor should be made 
available to them at prices which they can afford if neces- 
sary allowing them to buy it at a specially favourable rate 
or restricting sales in a particular shop to such classes only 

With regard to the second point there can be no doubt 
whatsoever about the attitude of the Gonds towards the 
central distillery liquor Thc\ do not like it* and thc> infi 
nitely prefer liquor distilled m outstills As long as we 
continue to flout their wishes m this respect illicit distiUa 
tion will continue Why should wo force them to drink 
distille^ liquor against their wishes? This seems to be on 
umustifiable attack on personal freedom There arc pro- 
bably good reasons for the aboriginal s preference for out 
still liquor One may be the malpractices which thej laj 
often occur with the distillery liquor they complain of dllu 
tion with water Another may be that there is greater food 

value in frcshlj distilled liquor both here ana in Bastar 
State the aboriginal likes hti drink fresh from the slfllj and 
such liquor ma> have advantageous qualities which distillery 
liquor docs not have Certainlv it is not on account of 
strength as it is general!> found that outstill is somewhat 
weaker than distillery liquor 

I have found no evidence for the allegation that the 
outstill sjTitem leads to increased drunkenness Tvciyonc 
I have consulted here has agreed that there is less drunken 
ness in Dindori where the outstill s>stcm prevails than 
elsewhere in the district There is ccrtainl> lc« crime ^cnal 
code offences) m Dindon than in Mandh Tahsil r xcisc 
Officers generally hold that more liquor is drunk where the 
outstill system prcv'atls but here again one cannot be posi 
live as it II admitted that outstill figures of consumption 
arc gcnerallv unreliable/ However m> Ba«tar experience 
makes me think that a rcaionahl) efficient and controlled 
outstill system is the best solution >cl found for aboriginal 
areas 


•Ai>J of rminc thr rf lur r>o fiffurrt of contu-npilon of illrtllly dU Hktt t»auor 
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“I would make One further point, the necessity of avoid- 
ing further frequent changes in policy and issue price In 
recent years in many parts of the province the aboriginal has 
not known where he stands Every year there have been 
chafiges and fluctuations, frequently without the slightest 
consideration for his desires and means, and this policy of 
often senseless change has driven him to excise crime In 
the Bajag area of Dindori Tahsil, where for years on end 
system and price have been unchanged, there has been con- 
tentment and virtually no excise crime This should be 
our aim We should fix reasonable prices, give them the 
type of liquor they want, and leave them alone ” 

354 Before the reductions of issue prices and partial revival 
of the outstill system from 1935 onwards the old Chhindwara 
district had the highest figures of excise crime Here the supply 
system was introduced first in Sausar Tahsil in 1905 and gradually 
extended till in 1916 only 510 square miles (all in the wild jagir 
country) out of 4,578 were under the outstill system By 1924 
the whole of the jagirs also had been brought under the supply 
system Against 195 cases of illicit distillation detected m 23, 
there were 335 in 1924 and 501 in 1925 In the 10 years ending 
with 1935 the average yearly number was 450, the highest figure 
being 609 in 1935 A general reduction of issue prices that year 
had 'no immediate effect on excise crime, but in 1936 and 1937 
outstills were revived in 1,904 square miles of the remoter areas, 
and illicit distillation detections dropped to 438 and ^6, re- 
spectively The outstills were again abolished in 1938, and illicit 
distillation is again reviving, 367 cases were detected m 1940 
In the old Seoni district, however, figures seem to show that the 
reversion to outstills was not so necessary, the average detec- 
tions m the 10 years ending 1935 were 64, with 118 and 93 m 
1934 and^ 1935, respectively Outstills were revived m 1,601 
square miles in 1936 and 1937 (when detections fell to 46 and 24), 
and abolished in 1938 , 65, 32, and 60 cases have been detected in 
the three following years In Betul District, where similarly 
outstills had been abolished, detections of illicit distillation cases 
numbered 534 and 454 in 1934 and 1935, revival of outstills in 
1936 and 1937 reduced the figures to 168 and 135^ though there 
was a little smuggling of outstill liquor into the supply area 
Outstills were again abolished in 1938, and illicit distillation is 
again reviving, with 220 detections in 1940 Taking the figures 
for the whole of the Mandla, Balaghat, Betul, Chhindwara, 
Chanda, Raipur, Bilaspur and Drug Districts and for the Kundam 
area of Jubbulpore District, in all of which outstill areas were 
increased in 1936 and reduced or abolished in 1937 or 1938, while 
supply area issue prices were reduced in 1935 also, the numbers 
of illicit distillation cases detected were 2,263 m 1934, 2,348 in 
1935, 1,226 in 1936 and 882 in 1937, since the abolition >of cut- 
stills in all districts but Mandla Chanda, Drug and Raipur and 
their restriction in Mandla and Drug in 1937-38, the figures have 
risen again to 1,001 in 19^, 1,023 in 1939 and 1 432 in 1940, the 
latter are incomplete as they include in 1940 only figures for the 
first eight months from Mandla Even smuggling is increasing, 
despite the restriction of the outstill areas, with the constant 
temptation to export outstill liquor into duty areas offences 
detected were 141 in 1937, 205 in 1938, 179 m 1939 and 307 in 1940 

41 
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355 If Miniitne* actuated oy a genuine belief that the 
dnnfcing of into^cating Iiquon ii under all circumstance* and 
for all people evil to be aboliihed all at once for the Hindu and 
Muflim whose religion* condemn it but gradually among abort 
ginali whose religion and cuitoms require it are to persuade 
the aboriginal drinker to forego or restnet his liquor this can 
in fairness be done only very gradually after long and careful pro 
paganda spread perhaps over a century and accompanied by a 
careful pro^amme of advance in general and political education 
medical relief agnculturc forest adminiitrajaon and nation 
building generally Drastic increases in the pnee of liquor or 
reductions of the numbers of shops can onl> result m driving 
the unconvinced and spintcd into breaking the law and the un 
convinced conformer who still must have hi* liquor into getting 
into debt with the Kalar Social reform of any kind must ha\c 
the backing of the people or at least of their leaders no one has 
ever made a real attempt m the Central Provinces and Berar to 
enlist the sustained support and sympathy of aboriginal head 
men and elders for temperance Let us examine past experience 
of temperance movements and propaganda in Balaghat District 
and surrounding areas 

356 * The late Mr N K Kclkar (the first Excise Minister) 
and the Rev T W Williams of the Baihar Million have both 
written of certain reform movements among the Gond of Bala 
ghat several years ago Mr Williams wntei — 

About 25 years ago there were two very definite 
attempts made amongst the Goods to introduce and enforce 
temperance in this district For a time it looked ns if the 
results might be really good and permanent Cases of 
drunkenness amongst them were punished and they were 
tauiiht to use sweetmeats initcad of liquor at weddings and 
funerals Later the Gondi made great efforts amongst them 
selves for their general uplift and the leading men u^cd to 
meet once a month in committee to decide whnt steps should 
be taken The keeping of pigs fowls and goats was for 
bidden and at one time the Goods were not permitted to 
work for other people and it resulted In the Powars having 
much trouble to get servants All these movements have 
long since died out and so far at I knovs there arc no 
efforts being made among the Gondt in this part at the 
present time along the line of Temperance or Social Uplift 
Thc> seem very much a* thc> were when I first came to 
Balaghat District over 40 >can ago 

Of the same movements Mr Kclkar wtoIc — 

Prohibition was almost achieved and if high class 
polltlaans had not lapsed into lctharg> there would have 
been no nccesnl> to paw the Prohibition Act 
Formerly the Gonds used to he mental servants of the 
Powars The behaviour of the Powars towards their menial 
servants wav unbcarablj rude and autocmtic The Gonds 
organised a campaign of protest against the Poivar* and 


•Part'T^pK* 9 mn’r tyr Im r^prodoe* p3nc»»ptM 1 7 of ^&<9rTfnu/ 
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brought the lattei to their knees i hey suffered some naiv. 
ship but they bore it patiently Two of the Gonds in this 
district were prominent preachers in the non-co-operation 
days, and one of them who is still alive is looked upon by 
the community as their guide, philosopher and friend ” 

There is little record of these movements in official reports 
except in the annual Excise Reports These paint a somewhat 
different picture Thus Mr. C U Wills, ICS, m the 1920-21 
report, wrote. — 

“So far as non-co-operation serves to strengthen the 
ideal of temperance and to confirm the popular belief in 
the social advance to be gamed by adherence to that ideal, 
it can fairly be hoped that good may come out of evil But 
the motive of its advocates is tainted And their arguments 
are too patiently dishonest to carry serious conviction for 
any length of time Twelve years ago, ‘by crediting our 
liquor with containing the flesh of dogs, pigs and cows they 
hoped to appeal to Mahars, Muhammadans and Hindus 
alike’ This year they have taught the people that dis- 
tillery liquor is filthily polluted, and the Gonds of Mandla 
have been urged on this ground to get their liquor from the 
outstills or by illicit distillation Elsewhere the people have 
been told that if they hold out and win s-waiaj they will be 
allowed free distillations as m ‘good old days’ ” 

The Report further pointed out that the real cause of the tem- 
porary success of the movement against liquor had been, as in 
1908-09, economic distress Even though there had been onli 
423^ illicit distillation cases, this represented an increase, to 
which it was held that political propaganda had been the mam 
fillip 

357 In the following year the non-co-operation movement 
had died down, but had left a legacy^of indiscipline, because of 
which illicit distillation cases rose to 798 Of these Mandla Dis- 
trict alone contributed 330, thanks to a regular epidemic of 
illicit distillation all over the supply area attributed to non-co- 
operation propagandists asserting that all licit liquor was 
polluted Mr Wills in his Report for 1921-22 gave an interesting 
analysis of the anti-drink movement among the aboriginal and 
other backward classes — 

“The force behind these efforts at reform is 

a conviction that the physiological effect of spirit or fer- 
mented liquor IS bad, or that it is best to forego these 
in the physical interest of the community, the object is 
simply to enhance the reputation of the particular caste in 
the local social hierarchy,” 

as was clear from the fact that the movement condemned drink 
only and not the far more harmful hemp drugs Such social 
aspirations were, he pointed out, natural to all, and the ambi 
tion from which they sprang might after lying dormant for years 
burst into activity, it was therefore not surprising that the 
vigorous stimulus of the non-co-operation movement, with its 
preaching in every corner of the province, had started abstinence 
movements among usually large numbers of Hindus and abori- 
ginals With the waning of non-co-operation it had become 



pouible to dutinguuh abitmecce due to political prcCTure from 
that due to caite locial ambition There riad in varioui dittricte 
been abstmenui movement! among Gond Korku, Bhil Kothti 
Tell Dhobi Mahar Balahi Chamar Banjara l^har Gurao 
Dhimar Ahir Kewat and other tribes and castes a welcome 
and healthy crop of good intentions but Mr Wills (rightly as 
the event showed) felt that as m the past little permanent good 
would result He pointed out that a temporary disapproval of 
drmk based not on a reasoned conviction that dnnfc was harm 
ful but merely on prejudices instilled by caite^leaders into their 
caste-fellows at the bidding of new political or religious leaders 
was no secure foundation for temperance reform which must 
for permanent results be based on a conviction that excessive 
dnnk was harmful In his 1923 Jleport again Mr Wills wrote — 

Now that the political activity of non-co-operators 
against the liquor trade is in abeyance it has become clear 
that the real sentiments of the mass of the dnnking classes 
have been but slightly affected by their social teachmg 
Among some portion of the Gond population of the plateau 
distncts abstinence from liquor is still maintained on a con 
siderable scale particularly m the Chhmdwara jagirs under 
the influence of Raj Gond jagirdars Elsewhere the abstin 
cnce movement of 1920-21 has left its mark m confirming the 
social condemnation of those who dnnk by those who do not 
But this condemnation is of ancient standing, and its effective 
ness m 1920-21 was pnmanl> due to social terrorism 

Relieved of this terrorism the drinkers had returned to their 
old habits save in so far as Government had made this too ex 
pensive bv raising the price of hc^uor Prohibition had under 
the temporary stimulus of this anti*drink crusade been adopted 
by the Legislature and Government as the ultimate goal but 
when the stimulus had weakened the legislators had not conti 
nued their efforts in their constituencies and as before the non- 
co operation mo\ement, so after it the Excise Department 
remained the sole effective temperance agcnc> The Gond k^t 
up their tribal mo\e against liquor longer than others but by 1924 
even their efforts were d>mg down Meanwhile however be- 
cause propamnda had been directed against Government liquor 
rather than liquor itself illicit distillation had risen b\ leaps and 
bounds especially in the Gond districts and the 1920-21 fi^re of 
423 cases had risen in 1925 to 2 340 of which 1,506 came from the 
plateau districts alone 

3S8 Similar mo\cmeuti ha%e recurred among the Gond 
from time to time uiuall> under extraneous political influences 
and not through an> wide felt tribal urge for reform Thus in 
1927 the annual Excise Report notes a social reform movement 
among the Gond of Mandla and Baihar Its motive was an as 
piration for social and religious uplift on Hindu lines but it 
gained strength from an unpronliious turn In the n onioon 
As a temperance movement it had much in its favour but a bad 
feature was its attack on other habits and customs cspeclallj 
its Inculcation of abstinence from flesh and eggs and of slaughter 
of goats and pouIlr> an unfortunate blow at an already Insuffi 
ciently varied diet and at the precarious economics of Gond 
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villages But the seasonal conditions improved, and as the fear 
of poor harvests receded, the movement lost its strength in 
Mandla and Baihar In 1929 the revival of political agitation 
had in Gond areas, especially BetulDistrict, symptoms and effects 
similar to those witnessed in 1920 and 1921 the organizers relied 
not on persuasion but on violent methods, such as far from 
peaceful picketing of shops and sales, social boycott of excise 
contractors, and assaults on them and on cdnsumers At the 
pme time however illicit distillation went on increasing, reach- 
ing the level of 2,481 cases in 1931, and going even higher aftei 
the end of civil disobedience because of the spirit of defiance ot 
the excise law that was a legacy of the troubles, till in 1935 it 
resulted in 4,537 cases involving 7,154 accused, and had become 
*‘an organized industry directed with audacity and cunning” 

359 From the viewpoint of aboriginal “uplift” it is tragic 
that these impulses towards tribal re-organization and self-help 
coincided with, if not always directly inspired by, anti-Govern- 
ment movements They have never been “responsible” enough 
to win the help of Government officers or of religious or social 
missionaries, though they showed a renascent tribal self-con- 
sciousness and power of combination, and effectively answer the 
Co-operative Department’s theory that co-operation is beyond 
the intelligence of the aboriginal These impulses should be 
officially encouraged and guided through tribal headmen and 
elders, and not be left to the mercy of the ignorant agitators 
who m these remote areas are the backwash of reputable political 
movements and whose wilder vapourings would be criticised by 
few persons more than by the national leaders of those move- 
ments 

360 Let us close this account of past excise policy in abori- 
ginal areas with a reproduction of Chapter VI of Mr Elwin’s 
recent pamphlet / oss of Neivc This chapter bears the heading 
“The Supersession of the Home Distillery”, and though some- 
what extreme in its statement of the aboriginal case in excise 
matters, is tfie considered view of an enlightened social missionary 
who has worked for years among the Gond and Baiga m Mandla 
and more recently among the Muria and Maria of Bastar, and 
has married a Gond lady — 

“The Congress has declared that it will not apply the 
Prohibition laws — ^when it resumes the power to make them 
— to aboriginal areas This is a sound policy, though from 
the tribal point of view the real harm was done long ago 
when home distillation was forbidden This not only depriv- 
ed the people of a profitable village industry, but it intro- 
duced into tribal country large numbers of the worst type 
of adventurer who took charge of the licensed outstills and 
seized every opportunity of getting the aboriginals into their 
clutches This was an important cause of the loss of abori- 
ginal land, of life-long indebtedness, and of degradation 
through contact with the bad characters that often throng the 
liquor shops — the Indian ‘shop’ unhappily bears no resem- 
blance to the European tavern Sir Richard Temple, how- 
ever, considered that the proper management of the excise 
had done much good Tn former days, the bane of all these 
tribes had been the drinking of ardent spirits But it is the 
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TOncurrent testimony of all persons most competent to judge 
that a marked reform has been setting m of late * Yet 
after seventy yean the reform is still ineSective 

Liquor is a necessary ingredient in aboriginal worship 
Md social ceremonies It is sprinkled on the seed at the 
bidn ceremony so vital to the fertility of the crops, on the 
mud imagei^t the nte which binds the jaws of the man 
ttter on the’^ils that keep the earth in place or drive away 
disease at eveVy sacrifice ottered to the gods Mourners take 
It at a funeral 'and offer a last dnnk to the dead It is used 
ceremonially at several points of a weddmg. It is an etien 
tial Item m the gifts at a betrothal it is generallj taken as 
part of a fine at excommunication m north ^star it is 
offered at the altar of drums before a dance at the altar of 
bows and arrows before a hunt 

But for all these things the liquor should be home-made 
A polite fiction often remedies this — the medicino-man 
squeezes out a little of the fresh mahim juice first and then 
adds liquor from the still — but something of the freshnest 
and vitalit> of the old ceremonies has passed away 

Mr S>minmon advocate* Prohibition in the partially 
excluded areas of Bombay the Orissa Committee has urged 
It for Oniia and has recommended the control of the manua 
flower t a Jesuit Father l^llemand who has long cham 
pjoned the nghts of the Bihar aboriginals has criticised 
Congress because it forced Prohibition on other communities 
where it was both unnecessary and harmful but exempted the 
one section of society for whom it was both necessary and 
beneficial But for the abonginal in the Central Provinces, 
except in certain obvious cases liquor it not a source of 
degradation or disease The abonginal s life is so comfortless 
his energies are so reduced by fever^ his diet is so mono- 
tonous that a bottle of liquor ii to him a tonic a medicine 
an appetiser and a relaxation Where it is forbidden or 
where the price is made prohibitive as In Bilaipur he takes 
to the more injurious hemp drugs or to opium Parts of 
Bilaspur are now called the Ganja Jlaka and I have 
myself seen the tragic effects of the ganja habit among the 
tribesmen there 

In Bastar nce-bcer and the juicc of the sago and todd> 
palms arc drunk as well as mahua spirit Only the latter is 
controlled b> the State authorities and man> of the abon 
ginals do not drink an> thing but the palm Juices thus avoid 
ing the evils that 1 have mentioned at the beginning of this 
section The use of mahua liquor however is csseMlal 
at religious and social ceremonies among the Murias and Hill 
Marias though tlic Bison Horn Manas uic ncc-bccr Instead 
Bui in Bastar liquor u not as m the Central Provinces an 
instrument of culturc-conlact The real evil of liquor to the 
aboriginal It not that it makes him drunk but that it brings 
him into contact with and often nuke* him dependent on 

a degraded t>TO ot alien 

*pat>m RtJatm t9 thf Ahonc^Ml Tr{b<t ef iW Ctutnil Pnttnfti b/ th<> Arr 
S llUtop t4 FL Temple 1866 P 'rH 

t/ Pu PartuJJy EjatudtJ Art*i Otfiu (Cuttack W'tO) 
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361. Turning now to future policy, my views have been lore* 
shadowed in paragraphs 37-43 of Notes on the Aboriginal Pio- 
blem m the Mandla District and in paragraphs 164-69 of The 
Aboriginal Problem in the Balaghat District On an earlier 
occasion, in 1935, as Deputy Commissioner of Hoshangabad I 
worked out my ideas in some detail in my reply to the general 
reference from the Separate Revenue Department on the excise 
aspects of th£ moral and material elevation of the aboriginal tribes, 
which is printed with the answers from other districts in the 
booklet referred to in paragraph 344 above That letter, so far 
as liquor is concerned, defined the problem in terms that still 
seem to me to be adequate, namely, as — 

(a) to see that where in his present social development tpe 

aboriginal must have drink freely for hi= social and 
religious occasions and in sickness, he can get it at a 
price that is not so far beyond his means that he 
distills it or smuggles it from cheap areas , 

(b) not to expose him to habitual drunkenness or revive 

drinking habits where they are things of the past . 
and 

(c) to try and teach him temperance (rather than abstin- 

ence) 

As there urged therefore, all measures that are to be undertaken 
"should so far as possible be undertaken after full consultation 
with the aboriginal, ultimately through the Panchayats, Union 
Boards and indirectly elected Local Boards that are discussed in 
the subsequent chapter on Political Education, and m the mean- 
time through existing tribal^ headmen and elders or tribal pan- 
chayats where these exist Until a properly based edifice of local 
self-governing bodies comes into being, ideas thus tested in 
informal consultation with leading aboriginals should come be- 
fore special aboriginal excise advisory \ committees constituted 
in all^ important aboriginal districts, proposals for excise arrange- 
ments in aboriginal areas being expressly excluded from thfe pur- 
view of the regular Rural Advisory Excise Committees (Excise 
Manual I, paragraph 77 rule III) These special committees 
should be presided over by the Deputy Commissioner and have 
the District Superintendent of Police, the Divisional Forest 
Officer and District Excise Officer as ex officio members, together 
with representatives of any Independent Local Board constituted 
for aboriginal areas or a selection of the aboriginal mernbers (if 
any) of the District Council and its Local Boards, and with four 
members nominated by the Commissioner to represent abori- 
ginals, these four should if possible be intelligent leading abon 
ginals, but, if aboriginals of adequate intelligence and influence 
are not available, might be recruited from unofficial health, social 
or religious workers in the area At least such committees should 
be constituted for the Partially Excluded portion of each district 
with Partiallv Excluded Areas, though this would not be enough 

362 Drug policy might first be dealt with briefly Mr Elwm 
m the penultimate paragraph of the extract from Loss of Neroe 
given in paragraph 360 above has referred to the tragic effect 
among the tribesmen of Bilaspur District of addiction to ganfa. 
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to part of that diitnct being known as the *Ganja Ilaqa and 
to hemp drugs and opium being far more hamfni than mahua 
liquor In paragraph 166 of my BalagJiat Report I wrote — 

More rapid st^s could be taken towards prohibition 
of drugs in Baihar They are far more deleterious than coun 
try •Pirit and as yet the aboriginals are clearly far less addict 
^ to them Yet the retail pnee* o£ opium and ganja were 
till 1940 always lower in Baihaf than elsewhere an unneces 
lary diSerentiation There has been a big increase every 
recent year in the duty on drugs which is admirable but I 
believe that they could be totally prohibited in Baihar in 
two or three years from now 

Certainly the ganja probably the opium habit also, are eviU that 
the aborigmals have learnt from contacts with the Hindu equally 
certainly it is still possible in the backward areas effectively to 
check the further spread of the consumption of these drugs by 
abonginali by making them as expensive there as in the advanced 
districts of the plains by cloting down at once all shops save m 
the few centres where the aboriginal and qtuiri aboriginal menial 
castes are m a decided rainontj (which might mean only one 
opium and one gauja shop only m each tahsil in the hcadqunrtcrs 
town) and in such centres prohibiting vend to aboriginal and 
qiujti aboriginal buyers and laitl> making prohibition absolute 
after four or five years These steps should certainly be adopted 
m all Partially Included Areas m the Pandnna ^mindan oP 
Bilaspur in the Raipur Zamindaris and the more backward non 
excluded tracts of Chhindwara Bctul and Drug Districts Con 
sumption of opium has for Re\eral years been steadily going down 
in the province ns a whole and the 1940 Excise Report mention^ 
particularly welcome falls in consumption in Raipur Chhind 
wara Drug and Balaghat Districts Policy has for several >can 
been directed towards gradual eradication of the opium nabit 
the principal general measures taken having been heavy en 
hancementi of the luuc prices and consequenu> of selling ratCk 
reductions of the limits of lawful retail sale and individual pos 
session and stricter enforcement of the Opium Smoking Act 
Though the dut> per seer of opium is now (1940) Rs 91 13-0 
throughout the pro\Tncc there arc still backward areas where the 
a\crogc retail price per seer is far lower than elsewhere against 
a price of Ri 240 m Wordha and Chanda Districts prices are low 
in parts of Chhindwara (Ri 160) Nimar (R* 160) Balagha' 
(Rs 162) and Drug (Ri 170 — 190) Consumption per 100 persons 
a\cnigcd in 19-10 0 04 scer in the whole pro\ince Separate 
figure* arc av'ailablc for Mandla District alone of the Parlialh 
deluded Area* and here the consumption was 0 05 seer but 
in other district* witli Partiall> Excluded Area* or targe aboriginal 
elements in their population the consumption w*ai much above 
the proMncIal a\cracc eg Balaghat (0 03) Ramur (0 07) Drug 
(0 06) Amraoti and Seoni Suh-diviilon (0 OS each) The 3\cragc 
number of opium shops per 10 000 population in rural area* 
all o\cr the proMnee was 0^ in Balaghat it wa» a* hich 1-3 
and in Sconi Sub-diM'ion a* 0 7 and Mandla and Chhindwara 
arc the onl> important aboriginal diftricf* below the average 
SimilarU taking the diMance between shop* a* the criterion of 
the Dpportunitie* for getting opium in the province at a whole 
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there was one rural opium shop for every 146 8 square miles 
In aboriginal areas with their greater distances and scantier popu- 
lations this figure should be much exceeded, and is so exceeded 
in Mandla (252 6), Chanda (244 8), old Chhmdwara (207 4) and 
Betul (203 1) , but it is much less in Drug (103 0), Balaghat (118 4), 
old Seoni (124 5) and Bilaspur (127 7) The duty on ganja is 
now uniformly Rs 52-8-0 per seer throughout the province, but 
the retail prices vary greatly, against a general level of about 
Rs 100 per seer for the whole province the drug is sold as 
comparatively cheaply as Rs 65 in parts of Jubbulpore, Rs 70 
in parts of Chhmdwara, Seoni, Drug and Balaghat, and Rs 73 
in parts of Raipur, Put in Mandla and Betul it is sold at Rs 90, 
the same price as in the urbanised districts of Nagpur and 
Amraoti, and in Chanda and Bilaspur at Rs 100 There seems to 
be room for prescribing a minimum retail price, which should if 
anything be higher in the backward areas than elsewhere where 
people have long been addicts of hemp drugs Though the dutj^ 
was increased, consumption of gama in the whole province rose in 
1940 by 3 per cent to 12 264 seers, because of a rise of 576 seers 
in Nagpur, Wardha and the four Berar districts It is good to see 
that there was a fall of 115 seers in Bilaspur, 55 seers m Mandla 
and 47 seers in Balaghat, but total consumption was high in 
Bilaspur (1,161 5 seers — a figuie exceeded onlj by Jubbulpore and 
Nagpur), while Balaghat (722 5 seers) compares unfavourably 
with Chanda (222), old Chhmdwara (3515), Mandla (364 5) and 
Drug (451) The average consumption m the year by every 100 
persons m the whole province was 0 08 seer, a figure exceeded 
among aboriginal districts by Balaghat (0 12), old Seom (0 10),' 
but smaller m Betul (0 03), Chanda (0 03), Yeotmal (0 03), Drug 
(0 05) android Chhmdwara (0 06), and equalled m Mandla, 
Nimar, Raipur and Bilaspur There are clear dangers m the 
aboriginal areas of Mandla, Balaghat and Bilaspur The average 
number of rural ganja shops per 10,000 population m the whole 
province was 0 5 in 1940 this average v^as exceeded m Balaghat 
(1 7), old Seoni (0 7), Nimar (0 64) and Mandla Hoshangabad 
and Jubbulpore (0 6 each), but smaller m old Chhmdwara fO 3) 
Chanda (0 37), Raipur, Bilaspur and Drug (0 4 each) and Betul 
(0 47) .The average number of square miles per rural ganja 
shop was 157 7 for the whole province but there were lower ave- 
rages m Drug (119 7) old Seoni (123 6), Bilaspur (125 6), Balaghat 
(136 6) and Raipur (148 0) while the averages were far hmher in 
Chanda (344 8), old Chhindwara (285 3), Betul (203 1) and 
Mandla (187 1) The facilities for buying ganja are dispropor- 
tionate m the various districts and are too numerous m Bala- 
ghat, Seoni and old Chhattisgarh, while consumption is too 
high’in Mandla also Aboriginals must be affected, though there 
are no statistics available either of aboriginal consumption or 
even of consumption m individual Partiallv Excluded Areas 
except Mandla District Where, as in Betul old Chhmdwara and 
Chanda ganja has not made the aboriginal its victim, there can 
clearly be no obiection to taking immediate steps to prevent him 
becoming its victim m future The policy already suggested 
with a view to rapid prohibition of drugs among aboriginal' 
near the beginning of this paragraph ’ought therefore to be adopt 
'ed m the Partially Excluded Areas and the other regions then 
suggested 
42 
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363 Toddy — In paragraph 346 above the tyitem of fice 
Upping licence* m certain icheduled villages inhabited by Mana 
Gond in Chanda Distnct at approved by the Todhunter Com 
mittee wai detcnbed and this tyitem was mentioned with 
approval m the draft report of the 1935 Excite Committee 
which recommended a generous grant of such licences in future 
m villages inhabited excluBnclj by Maria Gonds subject to the 
usual safeguards Among the subjects on which opinion* were 
called for from Deputy 'Commissioners with regard to excite in 
1935 wa* the posiibili^ of extending this syttem to other suit 
abl^ areas Several replied that there were no suitable area* in 
their distncts and none of those who supported the suggestion 
mentioned an> specific area* as suitable There are at present 
239 village* in the Sironcha and 58 in the Garchiroli tahtil of 
Chanda Distnct where Maria and Gond ha\e this priMlege The 
number of such villagei could in raj view be extended consider 
ably m the Partialh Excluded xamindarit of Garchiroli Tahsil 
and of Drug District omitting perhaps Gewardha, Palasgarh and 
the north of Ambagarh Chauki Thefe is ccrtainlj no reason 
why the Maria of Aundhi Koracha and Panabaras should not 
have this privilege which they would have had probablv had not 
those estate* been transferred from Chanda to Drug District On 
the other hand there are some big villages in the south of Ahiri 
Zamindari near to and influenced bj the large non aboriginal 
khalsa Milages of Sironcha Tahsil where the Mana is no longer 
a preponderating clement of the population and Mr Kerawala hat 
pointed out that the concession is abused at least if it be proved 
that toddv extracted m those villages under free licences is being 
sold in the neighbouring Milages the pnMlcge should be tui 
pended or withdrawn after due warning The concession more- 
over it in theory reitncted to Maria and other Gond it w*at 
pointed out in 1935 bj the Nagpur District Excise Officer (who 
had till rccentlj been stationed in Chanda District) — in hn letter 
printed at an enclosure to the Nagpur Deputj Commiiiioncr s 
answer to the 1935 enquiries in the printed pamphlet of answer 
already referred to — that there were \ariout other local castes 
and tnbet living in those tracts and in no wise differing in their 
wav of life from the local Mana and that these deserved the same 
conccrsion IIis li't went rather far as it included the Kalar 
^Icwar Kapewar and Dhimar castes hut the privilege 
should cloarlv go to aboriginals such as Pardhan Halba Nagarchi 
and Ojha to potters blacksmiths and carpenters settled m abori 
gmal villages to Mahar Mala and Madga untouchables and 
to Gwari and Rawat grnxiors A reasonable increase in the 
number of villages and the communities to which this con 
cession applies will reduce ca^cf of illegal possession and sale and 
transfer and minimise excise subordinates opportunities of 
haraiimcnt There is in rcalitj little or nothing to be gamed 
bj the proposals made from time to lime for tightening up con 
trol of this free tapping In practice the Mana is himself verv 
particular as to the welfare of his trees to prevent overtappm 
and not to allow an> villager more than hi< fair share In mv 
view there should he no interference at all except when toddv 
extracted under free liccncbs is sold o smuggled in villages to 
which the privilege has not been extended Todd} drinking i* 
ven harmlcvv the ftrmcnitd palm juice bcin'» a far nitldcr 
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into\ic.ini ih tn huJiiui -plili, .ind p.nl c\(.ibc policy having rightlv 
recognised llinl any diversion from iUdhiia to to^y was a sound 
temperance measure The presence in his village of this free 
^source of mild inioMcani is one of the things (hat has lone kept 
the Maria lai freer of economic thraldom to the Kalar and 
sahiilar than the less fortunate aboriginal of the plateau distnct.> 

36*1 I must therefore emphatically oppose a proposal first 
mooted b\ the then 1*acisc Commissioner when inspecting the 
district excise olhee in April J9«>S— not, be it marked, alter touring 
m the free lodd\ /'one— of lewing from the holders of free 
tapping licences a nominal tree tax to co\cr the cost of regulation 
and administration lji the tirst place there is nothing realh 
gained b\ hn\mg these licence'' All that is necessary is to leave 
the control to the headman or ol the privileged village, 

limiting if \ou must (he total number of trees to be tapped in 
his \illage area c.ich \jiar and \er\ occasionalh having the numbe» 
tapped checked b\ tTie pat\\aii or louring revenue officers and 
revenue inspectors, during their ordmar\ lours Then there can 
be no expense of regulation and .idmmistration to be recovered 
The first proposal was to fix a tax of one anna .i tree, correspond- 
ing to the one anna alrcad\ IcMed b\ the zamindar of Ahiri qua 
owner of the palm-tree for the user of his tree This w'as de- 
ferred because of a series of poor crops But m June 1941 the 
Deputy Commissioner of Chanda, supported bv his rural excise 
idvisory committee, pioposcd lint in the first instance a tax of 
two annas a tree should be imposed m the 58 Garchiroli tahsil 
villages allow'cd free tapping All that this w'ould bring m 
assuming that not more than 20 trees a year w'ould be tapped 
in each of the villages, would be Rs 145 a year It would in- 
volve futile writing work, receipts and accounts useless in an area 
where neither patcl nor ryot can read or write, long tours by 
excise subordinates drawing more travelling allowance than the 
proceeds of the tax and "living on” and harassing primitive vil- 
lagers wdiose chief desire is to be left to themselves It w’ould 
lead to general evasion and would certainly not reduce consump- 
tion of todd> , w'hicli is always moderate save in the few' villages- 
influenced by non-abonginal contacts near the Sironcha khalso 
mentioned in the last paragraph It w'as suggested that "a begin- 
ning should be made in the direction of regulating the drinking of 
toddy by the Marias of Sironcha” w'ho "literally subsist on toddy 
for some months in the year and are drunk most of the time” 
and that at the same time "something constructive should be 
done to provide employment to the Marias to enable them to 
improve their economic condition” The statement that they 
are drunk for most of the time during the toddy months is a 
figment of the imagination For one thing, climbing tall palm- 
trees on rough "ladders”, consisting of bamboo-stems tied to 
the palm trunk with the stumps of side-shoots of the bamboo 
left to serve as rungs, is an impossible task for a drunkard In 
a long tour right through the Maria country, in which daily 
I saw Maria men climbing palms to remove the sap that had 
collected overnight or during the day in the bamboo tubes here 
used instead of the earthen pot of the open country as containers, 

I saw no one drunk on toddy There are jiot enough trees avail- 
able in the average Maria village for 2. tithe of the universal 
drunkenness suggested in the quotations ]U8t gjven As to 
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economic condition the Allapalli foreat departmental operations 
and tawmilU atread> provide work for Mana from mile* around 
even from remote village* in Bastar State and what ha* to be 
done further to help them it to meet their wuhe* rationally over 
podu cultivation (tee paragraphs 276—85 above) and to to im 
prove the administration of the Ahin and other zaraindan forest* 
that m time there may be other Allapallia m this wild region 
My considered recommendation therefore it that on no account 
should any tree tax however nominal be imposed in the villages 
where the system of free tapping licence* i« no^ in force or mav 
be introduced 

365 Mahua ipmt proposals — Outstill liquor clearl} must 
continue to be provided m predominantly aboriginal areas 
except perhaps the Melghat and the c_onstant zig zagging ot 
policy between outstill and distillery liquor should cease It 
18 perh^s however unnecessary to revert from distillery liquor m 
Seoni Sub-diviBion or m Chhmdwam outtide the Jagirs In 
Yeotmal District illicit distillation continues to be nfe Banjaras 
being bad offenders while the high cost of dnnk has been shown 
to be n principal factor in debt among Yeotmal aboriginals I 
have been unable to tour there^ but the facts suggest that there 
11 room there for at least reducing prices in the more backward 
areas if not also in the forest areas for providing outstill liquor 
Elsewhere it is suggested that Government should revert to out 
still liquor — not necessarily to outstilli — in all the areas where 
the outstill ivitcm was revived m 1935 and 1936 if adrainistra 
lively there should be any difficulty over this revival in the small 
Kundam area of Jubbulpore where it was thus revived m 193S^ 
this might be the sole exception 

366 In the last paragraph it was said that reversion to out 
still liquor need not necessarilv mean reversion to outstilli t c 
not to stills scattered here and there over the countryside run 
in an insanitary way by Kalnr or even by aboriginal contractor* 

I see no reason whv the making of pot still liquor should be the 
monopoly of the Kalar or should be shared by him with othe 
local contractors aboriginal or not One of the main steps ir 
temperance reform has been elsewhere to remo\c the liquor trade 
from the realm of private enterprise and profit making an object 
in India only partly achTeved by the liccnsin;^ of the right to distil, 
while experiments made a few years ago m Hoshangabad end 
elsewhere with dcpartmentally run hquor shops were abruptly 
stopped by the Congress Government when useful experience 
was being acquired which give promise of results of great vtiIuc 
from the temperance viewpoint fn the backward areas why 
should wc not have dcpartmentally run central pot-dlstillcrlct at 
the tahsil headquarters? These could be run in a clean and 
sanitarv way and be subjected to regular medical inspection 
Difficulties over coppt poisoning could be obviated hy prohl 
biting the use of copper stills or by the compulsory use of 
doublers between the still head and the condenser winch would 
prevent copper and other contamination The old objection of 
the nboncmal on ground* of religious prejudice to liquor made 
by non nbonginals could t>e met by compulsory employment in 
the distilleries of aboriginal servinis if not for all purposes, at 
least for pouring water on to the inahua flowers liefore dlflillation 
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Departmental management would be ideal, at least for the initial 
working of the scheme, as in this way full information as to the 
quantities, hours of distillation and restrictions and precautions 
necessary would be gained, as a basis for subsequently auctioning 
the right to run such distilleries if it were to be found difficult 
permanently to run them departmentally If however it should 
be decided to let the right to Kalar or other distillers, the con- 
dition of employment of aboriginals for pouring water on to the 
mahua flowers and so far as possible for all work in the distillery 
should be insisted upon 

367 With such local central pot-distilleries there would be 
no need to have sub-shops attached as at present to each auctioned 
outstill The separate local shops could be auctioned in exactly 
the same way as they are under the central distillery system, 
and it would be possible gradually to eliminate non-abonginal , 
contractors from the retail trade and acution the shops to abori- 
ginal contractors, without the risk of making them habitual 
drunkards which appears to be involved when aboriginal outstill 
contractors are always actually distilling their own liquor (see 
paragraphs 37 and 43 of Notes on the Ahongmal Pioblem in the 
Mandla Distiict) The transport of pot-still liquor in this way 
from localised distilleries to the shops would be far cheaper than 
the present transport from Seoni or other distilleries by rail to 
district excise warehouses 

368 This system should be tried experimentally in areas 
where communications are fairly good, rather than in large tahsils 
with poor roads, miles of forest, innumerable mahua trees and 
scattered villages I would suggest Baihar Tahsil, Mandla Tahsil, 
Bhainsdehi Tahsil and the Chhindwara jagirs for the first experi- 
ments, especially Baihar from the point of view of communications 
and Bhainsdehi and the jagirs from the point of view of a pos- 
sible difficulty of getting experienced outstill practitioners to take 
ordinary outstill contracts In the other 1935-37 outstill areas 
the outstill system should be continued or revived, with the con 
dition of employment of aboriginals to pour the water on to the 
mahua flowers, prohibition of copper stills without doublers, 
and clean and sanitary conditions The conditions recommended 
by the 1935 Excise Committee have been stated m paragraph 345 
above As already stated, I am no longer in favour of giving 
licences to distil liquor for sale to aboriginals as a matter cf 
general policy, but agree with the Committee’s desire to eliminate 
middlemen from the hquor trade in aboriginal areas, which I 
would seek tp achieve 5y the gradual extension of the pot-distil- 
lery system "outlined in paragraphs 366-67 above In practice 
their recommendations to limit the quantity of mahua which each 
outstill licensee is permitted to use and the maximum ^aptity 
of liquor that he may distil are difficult to carry out On this 
point I wrote in 1935 that for combating the dangers Inherent in 
the outstill system the expedients (n\, (fo) and (c) mentioned in 
paragraph 517, Excise Manual, Volume I, could be tried, but 
that, as shown in paragraph 520 ibidem, expedient (c) had never 
proved practicable, while the ordinary contractor aims more at 
the highest possible profit, so that it is only the maximum limit 
of prices that needs to be fixed ; that expedient (b), the restric- 
tion of the fermenting capacity of the vats, I had found m Basl.ir 
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lo be beyond the intelligence of the usual backwoodi contractor 
and that the only practical expedient was reitriction of the 
hours during which the stilU might be worked I added however 
that the real safeguard would be to enlist the support of tnbal 
headmen and elders m checkmg abuses for which purpose as 
for the other reasons contemplated by paragraph 263 (vi) of the 
Excise Manual selected village oflScials and abongmals could be 
declared excise officers under section 7 (d) of the Excise AcL 
Such men could help to prevent outstill contractors breaking the 
rules if suitably rewarded and would also be useful for searching 
the houses of aboriginals suspected of excise offences without 
offending religious susceptibilities a matter referred to later 

369 Other measures advocated by me m 1935 for reducing 
excise crime I still recommend — 

(o) There should be a liquor shop for at least everj 2o 
square miles and 2 ^ persons instead of ever> 30 
square miles and 3 000 persons I Excise Manual para 
graph 2^2 (iv) (c)] 

ib) Fixation of reasonable maximum retail lelling ^ate^ 
withm the means of aboriginal consumers {ujidcttt 
paragraph 78 rule WT) 

(f) Fixation of the limit of retail sale possession and trans 
port of country liquor at 2 bottles of 8 drams cich m 
aboriginal areas 

(d) Raising of the quantity of liijuor allowed under a spe 
cial pass issued by patwani and others under* para 
graph 83 (I) and (III) of the Manual in aboriginal 
areas to 2 gallons 

le) Extension to other aboriginal areas of the Manilla disc 
system for transport of country liquor and toddy 
(Manual paragraph 478) 

370 I also raised there the question of occasional licences 
to aboriginals on nominal fees to distil liquor from their o^n 
ina/iiio for religious and social ceremonies on pewits granted bj 
the Deputy Coramiisioner Di\ isional Forwt Officer District 
buFvcnntcndent of Police District Excise Officer or any of th«r 
subordinates dov\n to Revenue Inspector Ranger or Police Sub 
Inspector Most district officers continue to say that such a sys 
tem would be constantly abused and impossible to check But the 
whole Idea Is to enlist the sympathies of the abongmal on the 
vide of the law instead of sticking to a system under which he has 
no respect for it and is bound to break it U he ti given reason 
able facilities for the liquor needed for hit fcituafi and ccris 
monies of the kind that he likes and as cheaply as poiilble with 
a rfunimum of interference from subordinate officials and placed 
on ins honour to see that privileges arc not abused or warned 
that abuse of them will involve their withdrawal or even n col 
Icctivc fine then wliv should lit abuse them? I observed In para 
graph 168 of my ffotog/iot Report— 

\Vc shall make no progress towards reducing drmfc con 
sumption among aboriginals until wc convince the tribal 
eldcn that temperance ii a good thing and enlist their sup- 
port An example of a possible fine of approach 
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18 mentioned in the Excise Report for 1919-20, which describes 
an arrangement made in 1918 by the late Sir G L Cdrbett, 
I.C S , as Deputy Commissioner of Chhindwara, with the 
people of the Bhatoria and Ambada tracts fixing the selling 
price of a bottle of 60® under-proof liquor at 3 annas and 
4 annas respectively, m return for which the headmen pro- 
mised to discountenance illicit distillation and help detection 
They kept their word , in these areas 55, 24 and 29 cases were 
detected in the next three years, and there was a marked 
return to consumption of licit liquor ” 

I went on in paragraph 169 of that Report to quote from para- 
graphs 178 and 179 of the Report of the Paitiallv Excluded Areas 
Committee, Orissa, 1940, an account of a sj’stem in vogue in 
the Ghumsur-Udayagiri taiuq of the Ganjam Agency There in 
1920 total prohibition was introduced in two nmttah of the taiuq, 
and later extended to five 'muitah and one village Distillation 
or manufacture of country liquor in the taiuq was divided into 
two kinds, (i) for public ceremonies and (ii) for hona fide home 
consumption and_ for private ceremonies Only Khond abori- 
ginals were permitted to manufacture liquor for public cere- 
monies and for private consumption , manufacture by non-Khond 
persons in the prohibition areas was prohibited The Khond 
had to take A permits for public festivals throughout the taiuq ; 
under these permits a Khond family was permitted to distil and 
possess liquor unlimited in quantity for public festivals for a 
period specified in the licence On the expirj^ of this period, 
“provision of the Abkari Act was applied for booking the offen- 
ders” [sic, the meaning of the sentence is a little obscure) It 
was however found that in the prohibition areas there was much 
drunkenness among the Khond, ^ who were also distilling liquor 
for sale They were then required to take B permits to distil 
for private ceremonies and home consumption, and licences were 
granted^ to individuals on application for limited periods and 
quantities Outside the prohibition areas the Khond were not 
required to obtain permits for private distillation Thus in the 
taiuq total prohibition applied to all but Khond, and there was 
some control over Khond consumption of liouor, the Khond 
could distil for themselves within certain limits for public festivals 
and for genuine home consumption, but not for sale Later they 
were also allowed to make a gift of liquor to members of the 
Pano tribe who always assist at their ceremonies Other systems 
were in force in other parts of the Khondmals, though in theory 
total prohibition prevailed , but the Cornmittee found that prohi- 
bition had failed owing to the small excise staff and the drinking 
habits of the people It therefore recommended abandonment 
jn the Ganjam Agency of the attempt to impose total prohibition 
in favour of this Ghumsur-Udayagiri system of prohibition for 
non-aboriginals, combined with A and B permits, some fee being 
charged for a permit, and each permit stating how much liquor 
could be manufactured These permits should, it went on to 
s^y, be given for certain festivals and for social ceremonies such 
as birth, death and wedding ceremonies The Government was 
asked to work out the detailed arrangements, and to fix certain 
periods of the year for issuing them for stated communal cere- 
monies 'No permits were to be given on any account for the 
sale pLljquor The excise staff should, the report said, be used 
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to Isjiie the ptnjiiti and to detect breachei of the partial pro- 
hib tion orders and Government was advised to enlace special 
temperance propaganda staff to work among the Khond with a 
view to eventual total prohibition 

371 I rei eat the recommendation m paragraph 169 of niy 
fialaghat Report that further details of the \Norking of this scheme 
should f t obtained from the Onssa Excise Department u 
might De the key to real reduction of dnnkin^ among the abori 
finals in parts of the Central Provinces especially if Us introduc 
tiOD were made conditional on the co-operation of headmen and 
elders in suppressing illicit distillation I remain doubtful abr ut 
permits for domestic consumption and for ornate ceremonies 
Casual liquor for ordinary dnnking should still have to be bought 
from licensed liquor shops whether in outstill pot dutillcrj or 
central supply system areas But A permits could be gi\cn for 
public festivals for weddinfp funerals and sidoh feasts Once 
the system had been establisned and elicited the co operation of 
the abongmaU gradually the retail price of outstiU and pot »till 
Iitjuor could be increased at the shops The privilege of A per 
mits should be withdrawn in an:j village where more than two cates 
of illicit disti' ation or smuggling had been detected m the pre 
ceding quarter but only for a quarter at a time I think that 
this system should be experimented with in Dmdon Tohstl (he 
Chhmdwara jagin and Chanda znmindans 

372 Any scheme for limiting possession by aboriginals of 
dried mahua flowers or taxing purchase of viahtia flowers {eg 
the scheme proposed m Appendix \I of the Onua Report) should 
be regarded as entirely out of the question in this province where 
the rights to the produce of uiohiia trees arc among the mam pn 
vilcgei safeguarded in the vnllogc administration papers of all 
aboriginal tracts and nnv restrictions would rcnously interfere 
with the diet habits and economics of aboncmal^* whose freedom 
to store imfiua without limit is a mam safeguard against scarcitv 
and famine 

373 In the 1935 enquiry stress was laid on the desirabilitv 
of increased re,.ruitment of aboriginal excise peons both from the 
wide point of view of trying to make the general bodv of sub 
ordinate Government servants less alien to the aboriginal villager 
and also from the special point of view of liavmg aboriginal 
peons available to search aboriginal houses when illicit distilla 
tion or posicifcion is suspected Very little real cllort has been 
made to recruit more Gond or Korku peons ^ct it still remains 
true that if a non Gond or non Korku scarcliing a house enters 
as he must do the Inner room where the ritual of the Departed 
Is conducted and food is etinked the custom of most aboriemnf 
tracts compel* the householder whether the search has proved 
Ills guilt or not to throw awav all his hou''chold pots ana proh 
ably to pav some other tribal penalty for ihu defilement ^xcl^ 
ofhceri should he required if possible in searching aboriginal 
houses to taki the help of rcipcctablc aboriginals of the same 
tribe as tbc suspected householder from ncigiilHiunnu hamfei 
Or villages if po viblc lhn«e decNred cxci«f* ofiircri under the 
recommendation »n paragraph 36S above The danger of such 
vritncsiei turning hostile would be obviated if Dutnet Macistrat^ 
would enforce the provnitons of piragrapb 2S6 of the Excise 



At a Gond ^VEDDING IN Bhainsdehi Tahsil 



Fig 20 Liquoi sprinkled on the boundary godhng as the 
bride’s party reaches the boidei of the bndegioom’s village 



Fig 21 Liquor sprinkled on the bride, who 
has been “ dumped ” on the ground at the 
entrance to the bndegroom’s village street, 
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Manual enjoining summary trials in the village where the offence 
was committed, especially during the monsoon Where a house 
has to be searched without aboriginal helpers and no offence is 
detected, compensation should be given for the pots that have to 
be destroyed 

374. I ad\ocated in 1935 the abolition of the closure of shops 
and restriction of sales during festivals and fairs, and urged the 
extension to all aboriginal areas in alf districts of the special 
exemptions alrcadj given in M.indla, Bctul and Chhindwara Dis- 
tricts under paragraphs 221 and 222 of the Excise Manual In 
paragraph 39 of m\ Motuila Noia I reproduced with approval 
Mr Verricr Ehvin’s suggestion that pn the other hand liquor 
shops should be closed on bazar days, when there is always a 
temptation to the aboiiginal to spend the little iTioney that ne 
has brouglit with him or Inis eaincd by the sale of his produce 
in the bazar on getting drunk in the company of non-aborigmals 
of the lowest type He opposed closure of liquor shops during 
festivals beca ise — 

{a) aboriginals do not keep festivals on any fixed days, 
spreading their Daschra, for example, over a month 
by observing it on different days from village to vil- 
lage, and their Phag lasting as long as the seasonal 
spirit of revelry moves them, 

(b) It would be strongly resented as yet another invasion 

of the little liberty left to them, and 

(c) It would only lead to them, in , their determination to 

have liquor for their festivals, hoarding it m advance 
or illicitly distilling it for the occasion 
Of the truth of these propositions there can be little doubt m 
the mind of anyone who accepts as typical my personal eye- 
witness account of Dnvab drunkenness in Baibar Tahsil in 1940, 
in paragraphs 27-30, 32, 37 and 44-45 of The Abongmal Problem 
in the Balaghat Bistuct The only festivals on which liquor shops 
should be closed in aboriginal villages are the local Mandat and 
Meghnath festivals and other purely local jaira Besides closing 
them on market days, I would close them also on the evening 
before and the morning after them I would only reimpose the 
closure of, liquor shops on festival days in any area in which the 
system of permits for occasional distillation outlined in paragraph 
371 above had been introduced 

375 The mea'^ures advocated in the preceding paragraph^^ 
of this Chapter should once and for all put an egd to the dis 
tressmg sight of jails full of aboriginals punished for statute- 
book excise “crimes” in which they see no moral guilt Mean- 
while It should be recognised that on the whole there is a fairly 
wise discretion shown bv Courts The JaM’dand case how'^ver, 
described in paragraph 27 of my Balaghat Report is still far from 
unique District Magistrates and Sessions Judges must require 
magistrates to follow the wise directions of the Excise Manual 
as to punishment of excise crime Above all, trials should when- 
ever possible Pe held oh the spot, and must be promptly decided 
This of course applies to all criminal cases affecting abonmnaK 
as parties or witnesses The District Magistrate of Mandla 
(Mr Hyde) acted on the suggestion in paragraph 48 of^ mv 
Mandla Notes that each subordinate magistrate should sub’T^it to 
the District Magistrate a monthly return of cases in which he 
43 
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convlcti flbongmaU and found this a valuable guide to uniformity 
and scale of penalties and to duration of case* 

376 As to propaganda excise changes should seldom be 
adopted in an aboriginal area without full prcMOus consultation 
of the aboriginals This point has been dealt with in paraj^ph 
361 aboNc In paragraph 359 I ha\c advocated official miiaancc 
and encouragement of tribal temperance movements ror real 
success wc must secure the co-operation of headmen and elders 
and tribal panchajats or whatever pancha>ati emerge from the 
policy gdvocated m the later chapter on Political Education 
and I believe that the best wa) or doing this will be by trusting 
them to prevent abuse of the new excise reforms or pnvilegcs 
advocated above bj putting them on their honour to suppress 
illicit distillation and imugglmg I admit that in para^ph 41 of 

Mandh \otcs I repeated and accepted Mr Elwin^ view that 
little hope If to be placed upon propaganda through tribal 
headmen and panchayat or patcj and mnqaddarn at they arc 
generally the heaviest drunkards in the village and the pancAovat 
does nothing without getting a judgment mellowing drink before 
hand But actuall> propaganda through these agenciet m 
favour of temperance is quite different from getting them to help 
to retain certain excise pnvilcgct for their tribe b> igipprcssmg 
abuse of those privileges The best places for propaganda arc 
I agree schools and dispenianes apart from which we must 
rely on the advice of touring officers and social and religious mis- 
sionaries Aboriginal temperance propagandists should not be 
appointed at present the times arc not ripe for them as m the 
present state of the aboriginal world they would only abuse their 
position to become local tv rants like Dhokal Smeh and Han 
Prasad Pardhan m Mandla District* or Potulal Gond in Balaghat 
District t But I still think that the net revenue derived from 
excise in aboriginal areas or at least half of it should be car 
marked for expenditure on measures for bettering their condition 
esoecialh for general and tempennee cdunt'on PartJcu)irJ> me 
ful for the latter purpose and for general public health agn 
cultural and nation building propaganda would be the financing 
of visual education h> tounng propagandists with ancma 
projectors 

377 The 1935 Excise Committee recognised that there was 
consldcnblc scope for a socnaliscd form of excise administration 
in obnrlvlnal nreis in consonance with the needs and the econo 
mic and social dmclopment of the aboriginals and urged that 
the suhiect should r^eive ttir e^Hv attention of Government 
policy tn those nrent being snIeK dirceted towirrlv tempermcc 
The need for a d^'^nitc policv hat been jnfensTi^d b> the change^ 
in the S' ♦''m of f^nvp '•mi'nt nfrrvdiir''ft tt r* I rrforms and 
the ponihlc postwar dlsappearanre of Part al rxrlutton It 

itiif it'is et<( forili a r'ltinnni nohrv fo** the 

future the adoption of wh ch would s#*t right p-^st motakrs do 
mueh to cnltvt the sunnn t of the 'iKongin I for ttir pile of law 
and free him from interfcrgncc gilhng to htv self respect wliUc 
at the sa»ne ti^^e ng *he seetU of an advance towards true 
temnennee md self restraint 

M p n I ? 4| Si ■ 

P» ipKjt nfT'vrf e tV7 
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convicU abongmali and found thu a valuable guide lo uQifonnit:^ 
aud icale of penalties and to duration of cases 

376 As to propaganda excise changes should seldom be 
adopted m an abonmnal area without full previous consultation 
of tne abonginali This point has been dealt with in para^ph 
361 abo\c In paragraph 359 1 have advocated official jruiaancc 
and encouragement of tribal temperance movements For real 
lucccit we must secure the co operation of headmen and elders 
and tribal pancha^ats or whale\cr pancha>at» emerge from thu 
policy advocated in the later chapter on Political Education 
and I belic\e that the best of doing this will be by trusting 
them to prevent abuse of the new excite reforms or pnvilcgcs 
advocated abo\e by putting them on their honour to suppress 
illicit distillation and smuggling I admit that in paragraph 41 of 

Mamlla Votes I repeated and accepted Mr Elwm t view that 
little hope is to be placed upon propaganda through tribal 
headmen and Pfl?icfifl\flf or patcl and nniqaddani as they arc 
generally the hcaMcit drunkards in the Milage and the panchasat 
aocs nothing without getting a judgment mellowing drink before 
hand But actuallv propaganda through these agencies In 
favour of temperance is quite different from getting them to help 
to retain certain excise privileges for their tribe b> laippresilng 
abuse of those pnvilcgcs The best places for propaganda arc 
I agree schools and diipcniancs apart from which wo must 
rely on the advice of touring officers and social and religious mis 
slonancs Aboriginal temperance propagandists should not be 
appointed at present the times arc not npo for them as m the 
present state of the aboriginal world they would onl> abuse their 
position to become local t\ rants like Dhokal Sindh and Harl 
rrasad Pardhan in Mandla Distnct* or Potulal Gond in Balaghat 
District t But I still think that iHl net revenue derived from 
excise in aboriginal areas or at least half of it should be ear 
marked for expenditure on measures for bettering their condition 
csocctallv for general and temperance cducit'on Particuhrl> use 
ful for the latter purrmic and for general public health agri 
cultural and nation building propaganda would be the financing 
of visual education by touring propagandists with cinema 
profcctors 

377 The 1935 Excise Committee recognised that there was 
coniidcmhlc scope for a specialised form of excise administration 
in abonainal ircnv in consonance with the needs and (he econo 
mic and social development of the aborlmnali and urged that 
the luhirct should r^ri\e it'r cirlv attention of Government 
nolicy in those arms hcind^ soli^lv directed lownrdv tcmprnncc 
The need for a df^hnite policy has been intens'fird b> the change 
in the sv tf»ni nf r* nve*’'''« n» m o hie** t it »• t reborn s and 
the pfKSihle post w*ar disaopearanrt nf Partial hTclii ion It li 

ih-ii cl anin cl* forth a r^ii nnj| nohev fc r the 
future the donttnn nf wh ch would s**! riphi mbiake* do 
mufh lr> enlist the sunnnrt of the •'Ivingm I for the rule of lau 
and free him from ini»*rferencc diHind to hi*> If respect white 
at the same lirr*#* o V nir the iccdv of an advance towards true 

tcmrvcran cc and self restraint 

^ ' S<^r% r* ’4 4I 
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CHAPTER XII —FOREST POLICY 

** The Iliad lag o thi p i aicive tribas wh> resea interference with their free 
use ot the forest require^ considerab e tact and firmness ” 

— Imperial Gazetteer, Central Provinces^ page 56 

378 The importance of a Forest policy that is rational from 
the point of view of aboriginal life and economy cannot be over- 
emphasized in a province like the Leniral Jt^rovinces and Berar 
where almost every district has huge areas not only of State 
reserved forests but also of private forests, whether the huge 
zammdari forests of Chhattisgarh, Chanda, Balaghat, Bhandara, 
Chhindwara or the wide scattered malguzart village forests of 
nearly all the districts and particularly of the Jubbulpore Division 
The State forests alon& occupy about one-fifth of the total area 
of the province, and the Imperial Gazetteer gives the area of 
privately owned forests as 9,874 square miles, so that in the Cen 
tral Provinces and Berar there are nearly 30,000 square miles 
of forest in a total area of 98,445 square miles The greatest 
areas of forest occur always in the districts with most aboriginal 
inhabitants, as might be inferred from the fact that aboriginals 
are so often referred to as forest and hill tribes, or from the 
historical fact that the mountains and forests have for centuries 
been the last stronghold of the primitive peoples of India 

379 In his pamphlet Loss of Nerve, already frequently 

referred to in this report, Mr Verrier Elwin devotes to the forest 
question. Section IV entitled The Loss of the Freedom, of the 
Forest and Section V entitled The Disappearance of the Ritual 
Hunt In his previous writings Mr Elwin has been one of the 
principal critics of the forest administration of the province, 
chiefly however of general policy in its effect on aboriginal life, 
and of the levying of forced supplies and labour, and of illicit 
mamul and other exactions by forest subordinates from abori- 
ginal villagers Some of his criticisms have been fruitful, e g m 
securing lower forest rates for Agaria forges and the removal of 
the duty on white earth used in Mandla and elsewhere for white- 
washing cottage walls Generally also, not entirely owing to his 
criticisms, but largely to enlightened pressure from Congress and 
other politicians, efforts have' been made m recent years, par- 
ticularly since the forest satyagraha of 1930 and the report of the 
Forest Committee of that year, to humanise forest administration 
in its bearing on the lives of villagers living in and around the 
forests In Section IV of Loss of Nerve Mr Elwin first points 
out that what many tribesmen have felt more than anything else 

has been the loss of freedom to wander “at will in the forest, 

which was their home” and from which they had drawn “their 
material sustenance” “for hundreds of years”, so that “the reser- 
vation of vast tracts of forests, inevitable and desirable as it was, 

was therefore a, most serious blow to the tribesman” He 

continues — 

“He was forbidden to practise his traditional methodb 
of cultivation He was ordered to remain in one village and 
not to wander from place to place When he had cattle h6 
was kept in a state of continual anxiety for fear they should 
stray over the boundary and render him liable to heavy fines 
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If fae wai a Forest villager he became liable at any moment 
to be called to work for the Forest Department If he lived 
elsewhere he was forced to obtain a licence tor almost every 
kmd of forest produce At eveiy turn the Forest Laws cut 
across his life destroying his self-confidence Uunng the 
year 1933-34 there were ^^000 forest offences registered m 
the Central Provinces and Berar and probably ten tunes as 
many unwhipp d of justice It is obvious that so great a 
number of offences would not occur unless the forest regula 
tions ran counter to the fundamental needs and sentiment ot 
the tribearaen A Forest Officer once said to me Our 
laws are of such a kind that every villager breaks one forest 
law every day of hit life This means of course that the 
villager in relation to Government parpetually suffers from a 
bad conscience He becomes both timid and obsequious and 
it is almost impoSBible to develop in his mind a sinse of 
citizenship for he no longer feels at home in his own 
country 

The rest of the Section deals with Mr Elwin s particular 
subject the prohibition of bc'^rar or shifting cultivation That 
however now affects only a relatively small proportion even of 
the aboriginal population, and there is no real evidence that it 
was ever in the past 1000 years much practised bc>ond the few 
areas where it survives or has been prohibited during the last 
80 years Before again referring to shifting cultivation I should 
like to look into the inferences drawn above from the large num 
her of forest offences The number of these fluctuates cnor 
mously In the quinoucnnia ending 31it March 1934 and 3Ut 
March 1939 respectively the provincial figures were — 


Clau of oITcncc 

1929-34 

1934—39 

lojmy by fire 

533 

551 

Unauibofircd felling 

10 124 

12911 

Uiuiuthorircd grumg 

[0 361 

11 577 

Other ofTcucc* 

I ''40 

z,i6a 

Tout 

22,25a 

27 13/ 


Ihc Chief Conservators quinquennial review commented that — 
The steady increase during the last two auinquenniunu* 
IS maml> due to ihc economic depression As a result of 
the throwing open of Government forests to free extraction 
of fuel grass and other minor forest produce from certain 
backward tracts olthc province the number of forest offcnc^ 
has decreased considerably during the latter part of the 
quinquennium 

Ihc average number of all oflcnccs for the three years ending 
ilil March 1937 was 28 751 This fell in I937-3S to 2o 165 and 
in 1933-39 to 24,266 Mr Llwin s figure of 27000 thus repre 
stnis nearly a peak year The old normal was considerably less 
than even iht 1929-31 averace of 222.8 btiides economic 
depression a considerable factor m the growth of forest crirnc 
has been political agitation m 1920-22 and espcxially 192*1-31 
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when a deliberate attempt was made to fan into active lawlessness 
all the last smouldermg embers of tribal reseniment over 
forest restrictions Even however if the normal figure of forest 
offences for nearly 20,1)00 square miles of forest spread over 
nearly 100,000 square miles of province and a population ot 
nearly eighteen millions were as high as 25,000 a year, it would 
remain true, as observed at page 56 of the Central Provinces 
volume of the Impoial Gazetteer of India that “the relations 
with the people are generally good, and the number of forest 
offences is not excessive considering the extent of the forests” 
Moreover the figure is for the whole province, not for its three 
million aboriginals The annual Forest Report unfortunately 
does not give separate figures for each forest division, nor have 
I been able in the course of this enquiry to collect figures But 
my impression is that offences tend to be more numerous in the 
more populated tracts where well-developed villages abut on 
the forests and there is thus both a heavier grazing pressure 
(herds being larger) and a keener demand for timber and mmo" 
forest produce for building, agricultural implements and fenc- 
ing materials Nearly 11,000 of the annual crop of offences are 

grazing offences, the average aboriginal is not rich in cattle 

/ 

380 In paragraph 47 of my Mandla Azotes I gave some 
examples of excessive fines imposed on forest offenders Much 
also has been said by critics about the drastic naiure of forest 
penalties in comparison with the poverty of the offenders But 
of the 24,266 forest offences in 1938-39 as many as 20,108 (involv- 
ing 50,331 persons) were compounded under section 68 of the 
Forest Act, and the average composition fee that had to be paid 
by the offenders was only Rs 4-8-10 per case and Rs 1-13-1 per 
person For many minor offences no penalties are levied, and 
every year about fifteen hundred offences are committed by 
undetected persons ; both classes of cases are included in the an- 
nual total of offences Only 372 cases under the Forest Act came 
before the criminal courts m 1938-39, and of these 31 were subse- 
quently withdrawn and compounded and 39 ended in acquittals 
I am frankly sceptical of Mr. Elwin’s suggestion that there are 
probably ten times as many forest offences “unwhipp’d of jus- 
tice” as there are cases registered, our forest staff is not as in- 
efficient or soft-hearted or venal as this surmise would imply 
nor are our villagers as lawless or as fearless of authority The 
average composition fees given above are for the whole province, 
not for aboriginal tribes only As, generally speaking, forest 
officers bear m mind the financial status of offenders, and. tribes- 
men are the poorest offenders who come before them, it is obvi- 
ous that in the province as a whole tribal forest offenders are 
treated lightly It is not contended that this has always been 
equally so Various steps have been taken m recent years 
The reduction by 25 per cent of the privileged and ordinary graz- 
ing rates led to more cattle owners taking out grazing licences 
The period allowed under the revised grazing rules for the issue 
of grazing licences at concessional rates was extended Greater 
care has been taken over the allocation of villages to certain graz- 
ing units, and ever since the Forest Committee of 1930 forest and 
revenue officers in most divisions have been on the qin vive ro 
remove local grievances over forest boundaries that were too 
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»'loic to \ilJflfie iites or fields over access to water In forests or 
over paths and cart tracks passing through forests. Government 
ordered that m future cattle found grazing inside forests without 
•icence* near the boundary lines should only be driven out instead 
of being impounded In 1938 it was made obligatory on all junior 
forest guards to paes a test showing that they understood their 
duties and bad an adequate knowledge of the provisions of the 
horest Act as to ofiences before they could be confirmed or receive 
theu- first increment printed lists of their duties were also inu^ 
lo all forest subordinates and these two measures have made 
the fctaff more aware of the law and have done much to check 
excess of zeal and unnecessary harassment of the public whether 
from over zealousness or dishonest motives In several recent 
years moreover the forests have been thrown open for the free 
removal f giass and other minor produce either for scarcity relief 
or m backward areas as a general concession under the latter 
head for instance m 1938-39 Government permitted in the back 
ward tracts free extraction of fuel by head loads of grass (from 
localities where the demand it small) and of vujlim acnar tendu 
aonJa and edible roots and tubers Ihc theory that tribesmen 
art always resentful of restrictions on their former habit ol re- 
moving whatever they liked from the forests might be viewed 
m ihe light of the fact that in that year the value of the free 
produce thus removed m all the backward areas of the province 
was only Rs 4 642 Another useful innovation suggested in 
Mandia Uistnct m 1940 was that the rules regulating the compmsl 
tion of offences should be so revised as to empower Div i*ionji 
borcit Ofiiccrs on tour to revise the fees recovered in cases deetd 
cd by Assistants or Rangers if this amendment has not yet been 
promulgated this should be done immediately . 1 would also com 
mend for general adoption the arcular iuued then b> the Con 
iervator of the Eastern Circle requiring his Divisional Forest 
Ofiiccrs so far as their duties permitted them to enquire on lour 
into the facts of cases actually compounded b> officers serving 
under them and the scale of compensation levied Mr MaitbnJ 
however pointed out justifiably with reference to certain 
badly handled cases of forest offences in Mandl^ that there and 
m other forest divisions the Divisional Forest Officer with the 


vast areas that he is supposed to control increased by rcicnt 
amalgamations of divisions with an Increasing burden of work 
and a chronic shortage of staff intensified by reductions imposed 
on the Department bv Government in the interests of retrench 
ment and oy suspension of recruitment to the Provincial roresi 
bervicc limply has not the lime to give to forest offence cases 
the detailed individual and careful examination that tlicy rcqul c. 
csp«aial(y m backvkard areas where the treatment of (he aboriginal 
nccd» tact s>mpathy and understanding Up to the cn I of 
August there had been m \Iantila Distnel in I9fi) as nun> as 
1 7S7 forest offence cases reported so that often the Divuonal 
boreal Officer or hu Suh-divisiunal Officer lud to decide 60 or 
70 cases at a time There is the further check it is true ihal 
the registers of fore^ti offences compounded have to he placeu 
at regular intervals before the Ueput) Cotumtssionef also luit 
he loo IS a verv busy man and m the rapid pcrutal ol the 
enlncs for which only ho may have time he may well fail to 
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spot the few cases of excessive compensation The value of fur* 
ther check on tour is of course that in some cases the al'eged 
offender pays up rather than fight the case in court, though not 
really guilty, at least to the extent alleged It has been suggested 
mo’-e than once that a table of maximum penalties for offences 
on a sliding scale should be drawn up for the guidance of com- 
pounding officers, and that this might “possibly remove the oft- 
lieard complaint that the present form of Kahuhyatnama is a 
sort of blank cheque which offenders are compelled to sign”* 
But such a scale seems to be impracticable the amount of com- 
pensation is essentially a matter for the discretion of the officer 
dealing with the case, conditions vary enormously from district 
‘o district, what would be a small penalty in Berar or Wardha 
being a heavy one in Mandla or Balaghat, and even in the same 
forest division there are great differences of economic status, ‘‘O 
that a fine, well within the means of a substantial landlord or ten- 
ant, might be ruinous to a labourer, whereas if there were a fixed 
scale both would be fined the same amount for the same offence 
Investigation of sample decided cases on the spot by touring rev- 
enue and forest officers is the only practical remedy for the blank 
cheque complaint mentioned in the quotation just above 

381 One factor always to be remembered in any discussion 
of the “loss of the freedom of the forest” is the tremendous 
increase in the population of the backward areas, of which the 
table below gives some indication for some of the forest dis- 
tricts : — 


District 

Population 

Increase 
m sj\ty 
years 

188! 

1941 

Mandja 

301,377 

504,580 

203,203 

Nimar 

253,921 

513,276 

259,355 

BetuI 

306,796 

438,342 

131,546 

Chhindwara-Seoni 

709,343 

1,034,040 

324,697 

Chanda 

589,000 

873,284 

284,284 

Balaghat 

416,792 

634,350 

217,558 

Bilaspur 

880,878 

1,549,509 

668,631 

Raipur 

980,783 

1,525,686 

544,903 

Drug 

746,269 

928,851 

182,598 


In the plateau districts the density of the population between 
1881 and 1931 rose from 79 to 109 persons oer sauare mile, in 
Nimar from 60 to 110, m Chanda from 63 to 82, in Balasfhat f^'orn 
117 to 158, in Bilaspur from 116 to 184, Th Raipur from "*01 to 1^7 
and in Drug from 158 to 173 There was a great rise in popula- 
tion between the formation of the Central Provinces in ^861 and 
1881, and if we had reliable population figures for the ba<’kv*'ard 
areas for 1861, the density increase between 1861 and 1*^41 woidd 
be far greater than that shown above for the period 1881 — 1931 
The inference is that there were far fewer persons when the 
Fores!' Departm^^t was constituted and reservation first began 
in 1861 than m 1941 to whom there ever could have been such a 


^PrQ\incial Forest Report, 1938-39, par-giaph 21 
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thing ai the freedom of the forwt Table III appended to 
this Report thowi how most of the aboriginal tribe* have 
increaied in itrength since 1891 the incrcaies arc of coune 
far greater between 1881. and 1941 but hgurei for all tribes for Iffil 
are not available nor have the 1941 figures been published as yet 
Baiga and Bhil are the only tribe* to show a decrease in numbers 
between 1881 and 1931 but Baiga ha\c increased m MandH Du 
tnet where chiefly Mr Elwm studied them from 11 493 ti> 
19 938 m that penod the decrease in Ghhattiigarh Bhandara and 
Balaghat being almost certainly due to Binjhwar ^iga dropping 
the Baiga part of their appellation and being separately enumerat 
ed as Binjhwar Alio another picture of the freedom of the 
forests at actually m vogue will be found in the early reports or, 
for example m the pages of Forsyth s Tho Highlands of Centra/ 
India particularly pages 129 to 133 of the 1919 reprint It was 
inevitable in the interests of the country that an end should 
be put to freedom to hack and plunder the forest* at will and 
that all possible should be done to conserve and foster this pnec- 
less national asset 

382 As observed however m paragraph 379 above the 
mam theme of the Lom of the Freedom of the Forest Section 
of Mr Elwm s Loss oj iVcrrc was the restrictions placed on 
shiftinj^ cultivation particularly as exemplified by tho story of 
the Baiga tnbe singe 1861 With Mr Elwm s views I have con 
siderable sympathy but the problem should be seen in its true 
proportions and it should be remembered that the ficr,ar Jafila 
and pr^dti cutting tnbes really affected b\ the rcitnctivc polic> 
ha\e been actuafiv some Korku m B^'tul the Meli^hat the 
jagirs of Chhmdwara and Hosham^abad Bharia Bhumu 
in the Chhindwara )a‘*irs Baiga in Mnndla Balaghat Northern 
Drug and Bilaspur Kamar in *^outh Raipur Korwa m Bffaspur 
and Maria in the Chanda and Drug xamindans The restrictions 
have done no harm to G^tnd a«i a whole to most Korku to Halba 
Kawar Sawora Andh Bhil Kol Kolam or Koli I ha\c dealt 
with the problem m the previous chapters particularly m para 
graphs 2111—212 and 276— above md 1 draw attention to m> 
recommendations m paragraphs 278 279 and 283 More on the 
same subject will be found in paragraphs 49 — of my Matidla 
Vfjfr« T'’d i« na id 06— Ifft and 121 oi Thr l/ionciiia/ Prob 
Icm HI the Ualadint District The rccommt ndatinns m those 
renorts so far a* they ha\c not been repeated hero m paragraphs 
276 — 2kS ma> be summarutd as followi, — 

A — MA?miA Notes 

(a) The distinction hetwten h-- ar and dahra should be 
remembered (paragraph 56) 

{h) On no account should Raiga be required to use the 
same bc^nr clea n** for more llian two >ears at i 
time (paragraph 52) 

(c) The mcanmclesi distinction between and kanda 

San plots should he gi\en up by the horcst DcpJrt 
rr#*nt and thi* hr' jr rcniMrrnic*nts nf Jhitan and 
other forest Milages near the Bat^ Chak shonld be 
met (paragraphs ^ 49 ^ and 72) 
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(d) When sons or lamsena of Baiga in the Chak or else- 

where, where bewar is allowedj set up separate 
households they should be allotted separate bewar 
plots of theiF own (paragraph 51). 

(e) - Larger areas for regular field cultivation to enable 

Baiga to give their harra lands adequate resting fal- 
lows should be allotted (paragraphs 58 and 72) 

B — Balaghat Report 

(f) There should be joint investigation on tour by the 

Deputy Commissioner and the Divisional Forest 
Officer of bewar in the Bithli tract (paragraph 98) 

(g) Bewar should continue in the areas where it is now 

permitted (paragraph 100) 

\h) The policy of not including bewar income in malgtizan 
assets and dedlining to regulate the axe-rates or inter- 
fere between landlords and cutters of bewar, and 
kindred forms of shifting cultivation, should cease, 
the rates should not exceed Rs 4 for the first year 
and Rs 2 for the second, simple bewar land records 
might be devised, if further regulation be needed 
it should be on the lines recommended by 
Mr Elwin at page 520 of The Batga (paragraph 100) 

383 Dahya cultivation by the Kamar tribe in South Raipur 
has been mentioned in paragraphs 281, 283 and 382 Mr Lall 
and Mr Noronha investigated it Being practised* in contraven- 
tion of section 202, Land Revenue Act, it is done by stealth, 
by about 100 Kamar families and occasionally by one or two 
Bhunjia families also; apart from occasional cuttings in Garia- 
band revenue inspector circle, it is almost confined to the 
Mainour revenue inspector circLe of B'nd’'a'N?iwa£farh /a'^inda-i 
and there to Mohda and Jarandih villages^ of patwari circle 16, 
Satnar, Thuoenga, Pat^arri and T^emli villas^es of rahv^’-i cir- 
cle 17, and Pharsara, Chhindola, Sihar, Jadaoadar, Deodongar. 
Tohmeta, Kamarama, Narripani and Amh villages of patwari 
circle 18 The method is dahya, not bewar about two acres of 
zamindari forest are cut, and the trees and forest i^rowth are 
dragged to a field a quarter or a half mile away, there piled over 
about an acre of land and fired when dry The ashes are dug 
into the soil with pick-axes before sowing, either light rice, 
mavdia {elevsine coracana) or kodon About 200 af'res in all are 
felled annually, and the forest recuperates suffi^’ently to oermit 
of a fresh cutting after from 7 to 10 years The trouble over 
any attempt to segregate the Kamar in and confine their dahya 
to one area is the frequency with which they shift their settle- 
ments but that freouency may at present be due at lea<=t partly 
to the knowledge that dahya is illegal and best concealed by fre- 
quent flittinns The Raipur Divisional Forest Officer sunyres'-ed 
that if a rotation of 14 years were allowed for each clearing, a 
reservation of 5,000 acres would suffice But this assumes that 
each clearing would provide ashes enough to fertili<5e the field for 
two years in succession, Kamar practice assumes that the ashes 
are enongh for one year gply and js probably based gn age-old 
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experience Moreover forest cut for one year at a time rccovcra 
more rapidly than forest cut for two succeiiive years The 
remedy would seem to be to nermit dahya m the three patwari 
circles mentioned but to prohibit the cutting of trees of prohibit 
ed specie* fruit trees or tree* above a certam ^rth and to 
require the leaving of a minimum unfelltti forett Dahya can 
well be carried out by cutting undergrowth and bough* only 
It 18 worth while trying m this limited area to help the survival 
of this very interesting and wjd tribe 

384 Another mtereitmg local form of ash cultivation is 
practised m the tame three patwan circles and m the Deobhog 
tract of Bindra Nawagarh Zammdan by the Dhur Amad and 
Uriya Gond and known as p/iaror An ash seed bed for rice it 
made by burning a patch of forest near the nce^field the young 
teedlingi when about U feet high are transplanted to the fields 
Che proportion of area oumt to area of field vanes from 1 3 to 

1 10 and the forest growth felled and burnt is either from the 

abadi jungle or rarely trom a part of the Gond s own holding 
which he has rcser\ed for the purpose It is seldom that the 
regular zaramdan forest u burnt for pliarar but m 1941 a* the 
crop* had been poor a demand was made for permission to bum 
pharar there While howe'er there should be no interfcrcncc 
with pliarar ^licn burnt tu the abadt jungle or on a holding 
f agree that permission to extend it to the lammdan forest should 
be refused 

3S5 Section \ of f oji of Atr t entitled The Disappearance 
oj the Ritual Hunt somewhat summarily deals with the effect on 
aSonginal life of the game laws of modern time* It men 
tions various relaxations of the laws sanctioned in this province 
m favour of the aboriginals m recent year* In fact the Game 
Act ah it now stand* seems to me to bo a sensible and practical 
piece of legislation the trouble now as always iv lailurc to make 
known to the aboriginal* their rights such as tliat of Baiga once 
more to carr> bow and arrows and of all cuIti\alors to shoot 
animats and birds in sLlWcfcnce of their crops coupled with the 
need of constant check of the ttndcnc> of the unscrupulous 
minor forest revenue or police officer to uxtort something from 
the jungl> b> murLprcscnling (ns trapping or hunting even of 
unprotected species as breaches of the Game Act or his fishing 
a* breaking the rorest Act or the I iihcnci Act The legal poii 
tion under these Act* and Rule* is a subject on which 
forest guards and police constables need instruction and 
roenuc officer* should be instructed constantly to cx 
plain the law to villager* during their lours The tribal 
hunt posiibl> 1 * not >et a dead iniiiiutlon In somo 
parts of the province such a* the remoter Saigarh xamindans. 
llindra Nawagarh and the Bailar border of Raipur. Drug and 
Chanda Diilricts thoueh 1 ha\e been unable in \cr A ihU if Ji 
doc* survive then it should not be inierfcrcxl with The iixallcd 
poi*onlng of fish continue* to be practised widcl> in the backwar J 
areas though technical(> it is an offence — fortunaiclr a non-cog 
nlsahlc onc~undcr section ^ of the Indian Flsheric* \ct but 
I have heard of no prosecutions under ihl* section The posi 
tion should hcmcvcr be rcguIarlKd b> the iiiuc of notification* 
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suspending tin upciation of this section in all the Partially Ex- 
cluded Areas, in the other Drug zamindaris and m the Mahasa- 
mund and Dindon tahsils of Raipur, the Pandana zamindari and 
the Lormi forests of Bil.ispur, the forest tracts of Yeotmal and 
in^ most of Ghhindwara, Betul, Balaghat, Bhandara and Nimar 
Districts 'As such hshing may also be penalised bv rules under 
section 26 (1) (;) ot the Indian Forest Act, similar exemptions 
are necessary also for aboriginal forest villagers throughout the 
province I have already recommended to Government that m 
extending to the province the obligations of the draft Conven- 
tion for the Preservation of Wild Life m India, the reservation 
should be made, as m Bastar State, that “the aboriginal tribes 
should continue to be permitted according to their ancient custom 
to divert water from streams for the killing and catching of fish, 
to poison water for fish, and to use nets, traps and snares in 
the ritual hunts”, compare also the observ.itions on fishing cus- 
toms in paragraphs 24 and 64 of my Mandhi Notes and m para- 
graph 47 of my Balaghat Report 

3S6 With game sanctuaries I have dealt in paragraphs 43 
and 122-23 of The Aboriginal Problem in the Balaghat DiUnct, 
where I strongly recommended the action suggested by Mr Mait- 
land in the following quotation . — 

“My own view is that the sanctuaries are a complete 
anomaly unless they are fenced in At present the sanctuary 
at Kanha is attracting outside tigers with the result that the 
baiasingha, the only really scarce species, are now getting 
teduced The large herds of chiial which get out of the 
sanctuary are doing immense damage to surrounding regene- 
ration areas, c g , at Kesli I regard deer as an unmitigated 
nuisance in sal forest The present sanctuary areas will never 
be regenerated without much expenditure on fencing Pro- 
posals for creation of a National Park at Kanha were called 
for and sent up from this office No orders have been receiv- 
ed, presumably as the proposals involve expenditure without 
prospect of profit I suggest that all sanctuaries m this pro- 
vince be abolished and that the previous arrangements where- 
by Divisional Forest Officers controlled shooting in such 
areas be reintroduced ” 

I quoted also Mr Harlow, the present Chief Conservator — 

“On this subject I am a vandal myself and my views do 
not necessarily coincide with those of other forest officers 
At the present time I can see no need for sanctuaries of this 
type in this province We have very large areas of remote 
jungle, and m them there is no danger of extinction of any 
kind of game Legal shikai has an almost negligible effect 
usually, and when there is any effect it can easily be remedied 
by a period of rest Poaching is not usually a difficulty in 
such localities The idea of a National Park is far m advance 
of its time m this province My opinion is that there is 
no danger whatever of the extinction of game in the 
remoter forests, and there is no justification for the protection 
of game in small forests surrounded by cultivation There 
is of course an intermediate class of forest where the question 
is less easy/’ 
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Since my report appeared, the Provincial Government hai re- 
viewed the wnole lanctuary queiuon Ihe term tanetuary is 
now replaced oy me rerm uaui® i\e^er»;e auQ meie uie oivitioual 
Poreit Officer u now to have absolute discretion to deal wun 
any situations that arise to the best of nis adili y mjejiard to 
flame control, suoject to report to hiflher authorities- hupkhar 
cea»cs lu oe even a oame i.\c«erve auu «is ui uiu a^m ocvuiue* 
a d strict omcerfc snootinfe dioca the turee Oame i^eserves arc 
iaroba in North Chanda Bon in Hoshangabad and the Banja. 
Valley m Mandla A grant of Rs SOU a year (this is much too 
little) IS to be given to the Chief Conservator tor spending on 
compensation to villageri and stafi for injuries or tor fencing 
etc Lastly as the forest stag generally have been eicrapted from 
paying licence lets under the oame Act they will oe treer and 
more ready to protect aboriflinali crops and cattle by shooting 
wild animals and birds incidentally also thereby increasing their 
own food supplies and reducing the burden ot roiod on the vil 
lagers * 


3b7 The previous paragraphs of this Chapter deal with the 
mam cnticiims levelled at lorest administration both semuncnlal 
and general Now there remains trom the aboriginal point of 
view the part played bv the rorest Department in the economics 
of aboriginal life is this adequate or could more be done? As 
to this there has been a demiled report trom every Uivisloiul 
horest Otiiccr and Conservator on the vanous points raised by 
bir hrancis Wylie after his 1940 tour of Balagnat and Mandla 
Uiiiricit m ihc lighi oi hir b> nuigioa s J\e;juri o» ino /tporigi 
iujl and Htll Tnbes of the Partially Excluded Areas of the Pro 
vtnee of Bombay The space and time at my disposal now for 
bid any summary of these replies — the three Conservators able 
reports arc each accompanied by a summary of the divisional 
aruwers 1 have already indicated my general reactions to bir 
hrancis Wylie s observations in my Bala^t Report particularly 
paragraphs 113r— 121 My recommendations of general applicj 
lion were — 


(а) Motor transport of forest produce from metalled 
road head to rail head is economical to Government and in 
the interests of aboriginals the policy of stopping it should be 
reversed (paragraphs 3 52 and 116) 

(б) Present grazing rates are fair and should not be re- 
duced (paragraphs 8 37 and 118) 

(c) The rate of wages lor dailj labour in forckt vilbges 
In Uaihar should at once be raised from 3 to 4 annas and 
a freer hand should bu given in fixation of wages lo tht 
Divisional horol OTccr (paragraphs 51 and Ul) 

(J) There should be close liaison between the horesi and 
other nation budding departments the former being the best 
filled to co-ordinate nation building in scnii forest localities 
such as ilic RaigJrh tract (paragraph 71) 


trmti-ertttwmcnilii to m ^ of try 10 -i Jut U p^t 

^ .tUriL thAi lo in«t Uxutiul fctwL-c • far luAUrg 

,0 Jw-itunUruS oVr oT 

ryotwart end c'co J-iouodMi foicvu. 
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(e) Departmental working should replace contracts 
wherever possible, and a clause should be inserted m torest 
contraciS prescriorng minimum wages tor torest labourers 
(paragraph 115) 

• (/) The Prevention ot Cruelty to Animals Act should be 
amended in ceitain directions and extended to various torest 
areas to prevent overloading ot cans and consequent loss of 
aboriginal cattle (paragraph 117) , 

(g) The remuneration of the forest muqaddam and 
kotwa) should be improved, particularly that ot the latter 
(paragraph 119) 

ill) More torest schools should be opened (paragraph 

121) 

3bb Some of these recommendations call for comment The 
first IS the question of motor transport the war-time ration- 
ing ot petrol has ot course had its own effect on this except m 
so tar as producer-gas-dnven lorries have replaced petrol-driven 
The matter is closely connected with carting wages, the adequacy 
of which was queried by Sir hrancis Wylie in the light ot 
Mr Symington s remarks Mr H C B Jollye, IPS, Conser- 
vator, Western Circle, observed that the tact that complaints 
came in immediately cheaper and quicker transport by lorry was 
attempted proved that cartmen had come for employment ot their 
own tree-will and had been satisfied with the rates paid In North 
and South Chanda, despite the use ot motor transport between 
Allapilli a-nd Ballarshah, the demand tor carts far exceeds the 
supply in a normal season, and so carts can demand their own 
terms On carting from coupes to the Allapilli depot Rs 35,000 
or Rs 40,000 IS spent yearly, and nearly all the cartmen are forest 
villagers, who earn on the average 15 annas a day, a man with a 
good pair of bullocks has been known to earn Rs 1-8-0 a day 
Overloading of carts is chronic in Chanda even now with motor 
transport and would be intensified were ihe latter to be stopped 
Mr Maitland’s opinion on carting motor transport and cart- 
men’s wages has been reproduced in paiagraph 116 of my Bala- 
ghat Report He is commenting on Sir Francis’s approval of 
Mr Symington’s recommendation thai carting rates should be 
separately calculated for each coupe and that a carter should be 
able to earn Rs 18 a month — 

“The rates of carting to Lamta are worked out in great 
detail for every coupe being worked in the Baihar and Sup- 
khar Ranges I have aa Divisional Forest Officer, Balaghat, 
spent many hours myself doing so Piece-rates are worked 
out on the forest lead to forest road, forest road lead to Pub- 
lic Works Department road and Public Works Department 
road lead As the basis for the calculation the first rates are 
taken to be double the second, and the second double the 
third Particular difficulties on particular roads and in parti- 
cular coupes are carefully considered Piece-rates are the 
only practical method of payment, / c , rates per cubic foot 
per journey The statement that ‘a man with two bullocks 
and a cart can earn 8 annas a day’ presumably refers to an 
average man and an average cart working at average speed 
On piece-work such as this what a man earns depends mainly 
on these three variables 
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badly kept" C^rrep arl ^ 

® »mS,7.."w. terisr'' ■"? “"™“' 

The Divisional Forest Ofhcpr* nf^Ti down frequeatJv 
contracts for the supply ol tleepirf^o Man^ have 

are quite rigid the emn tbe^ 


are quite rigid 

riom difficulties For th^ r^inn. t crates 

Forest Officer Balaghat I confined ^ DnjsjonaJ 

forward depots on Public Worlts Denir^m^ extraction to 
introduced lorry tranjDort fmm roods and I 

Ai m the Melghat the aboriginals J^dhead 

■a the UK ot the aie by bSmu irtii" '^eir tk.Ii 
of cartmen* ^ ?>e Fo,«, n“ " 

cently forced to return to carU brd^rert^nr^!."’'“f‘ 

sjon t.mber to Lamta at much lottcr rate, than br®merK paid 

s.,ts2 

jrort by Jprncs further the employment of cartmen give* 
u* a burden of extn work which is almost mtolcrablL^ for 
reductions m staff which were only agreed 
to when mechanical transport was introduced have bln 
^n mued (on ae^unt of lack of funds) in spite of pro ills 
by the Divisional Forest Officer ^ct It is complamcd die 
carting rate* are too low ^ 

I fully agree with Mr MaiUand The field to be reerred for 
carting i, the lead trom the forct to the metalled road and if 
thi* be rcsciwed it will adequately employ Ins carts and bullocki 
and generally speaking save him from ihc temptations to dnnk 
^ther thing* to which constant journeys to towns must expose 
htm Moreover if lorrie* are used a good forest officer can sasc 
the aboriginal much by arranging that when they return empty 
from mlhcad thev should bnat^ back the supplic* of salt cloth 
and groccnc* nteued by forest \iUagcr* at a great u\ing of price 
I look forward ultimately to forest co-optramc societies oHninj. 
their own lorries organiimg carting and taking contract for 
minor forest produce and tranipori 


389 Nowhere m the course of my tour* or enquiries did I 
receive any general complaint as to grazmij rates fn Mandfa 
Mr Elwin considered that tile only complaints were not at m 
rate* but a* to llic areas where villages were pcrniilicd to i^razc 
The rate* arc in fact ridiculously caiv a# pointed out In para 
graph 118 of my Balaghat Report rew matters have been so 

•Mmo deal cJ rcasoo* 4« (Hven tn • Ititcf wtnicn m Setn rntjcr |9)> bt 
Mf Maitlaivd ptimrJ •• AppWljL* Itl of mr lutiahst IUp«vr 
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exhaustively or carefully considered by Government in this or 
any other province as grazing rates and rules Mr K P Sagreiy.i 
I F S has very adequately surveyed the whole question in a 
recent pamphlet, to which attention is drawn"^ 

390 The question of forest wages arises in recommendations 
{^) ‘^rid (g) summarised in paragraph 387 above First there 
is the question of forest villages Mr Edwin has been quoted at 
the end of paragraph 378 as saying that if an aboriginal was a 
forest villager he became liable to be called at any moment to 
work for the Forest Department There is however no true 
grievance here Cases have occurred in the past of forest villages 
becoming deserted because of too frequent calls at unseasonable 
times upon the labour ot the villages But these are rare, after 
all a forest officer is judged largely on his ability to keep his 
reserve labour force, namely his forest villagers, together and 
contented The introduction of departmental working has almost 
everywhere in lecent years seen a great increase in the numbers 
and prosperity of forest villagers, the vast majority of whom are 
aboriginals Thus since 1929-30 the population of the forest 
villages of the Bon, Magardha and Rahatgaon Ranges of Hosh- 
angabad Division has risen from 7,085 owning 726 carts to 8,175 
owning 1,013, since 1921 the population of 17 villages in the East 
and West Kalibhit Ranges of Nimar has risen from 1,764 to 3j254, 
and the land allotted for cultivation to some villages has often 
had to be increased The Melghat shows the same tendency for 
Korku to settle in forest villages In 11 sample forest villages of 
the Mandla, Raipur, Jubbulpore and Balaghat divisions the 
population has increased since 1937 in four years from 1,687 to 
' 1,983, the increase being attributed primarily to the introduction 
of departmental working of the sal forests Lamm village in 
Bilaspur was settled with 10 Baiga huts in 1895, and after stagnat- 
ing for years has now since departmental work started shot up to 
a population of 287 The villages of the Central Circle have seen 
a similar increase, again attributed mainly to departmental work 
Various other reasons for the popularity of forest villages are 
given, including the following — ■ 

(n) dearth of land for cultivation and sod exhaustion in 
revenue, particularly malguzari, villages, 

(b) the desire to escape from the bega) and other illicit 

exactions and grazing dues levied by landlords , 

(c) freedom from levy of nazaraun by landlords , 

{d) complete freedom from moneylenders, who are not 
allowed in forest villages, 

(e) assured work, better wages and regular payment, 

(f) low land assessment, 

(g) very substantial grazing and nistai concessions in forest 

villages , 

(/i) the paternal help given in times of scarcity, 

(t) the adequate forest taccavi promptly disbursed, 

0) the introduction of forest schools 

*T/te Live-stock Problem of the Province vjs-a-vis Grazing, Bulletin No 2 
of the Central Provinces and Ber ir Forest Department, Nagpur, Government 
Pcintmg, 1940, price 8 annoa. 
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All of these arc true in varying degree It ii an cducauon often 
to step a mile or two from the deprewed drudgery of a malguzari 
village into a neighbouring fore*t village such a* Uharakoh near 
Betulj With lU clean and cheerful villagers m better cleaner and 
roomier houses than their cousins m neighbouring malguzari 
villages Clearly there u no justification for holding that forest 
Mllagers are the underpaid serfs of the department The com 
plaints such as they aribc from thoughtlessness of forest 
assistants and rangers in calling them out to do annual road 
repairs in the middle of their agricultural uork or from the 
slowness of Go\ernment to adjust wages m a time of niing prices 
such as the present war Some coincideuco of forest works with 
agncultural work is inevitable Mr Harlow writes justifiably — 
The real diffculh arises onlj with plantation work and 
crofS’draining of roads which must coincide with agricul 
tural sowing The plantation work of the pro\incc \t ^mall 
and as long as it remains »o the difficulty will remain small 
The cross-draining of roads can usualljr be done just before 
seed time The next important point it road repairs v hich 
ha\e to be done at the crid of the rams and may therefore 
coincide with harvesting or may not I ha\c always ima 
gined that the situation nad been handled rather tactfully by 
the officers of this department bj means of a t>itcm of ffi\e 
and take as between the needs of ngriculturc and the nccct 
sity of getting the roads repaired in time for the carting 
season The problem is insoluble unless this comproniite is 
allowed to stand if the intention is that the \illagcrs shall 
get out of e\cn their share of difficulu m this compromise 
then there is nothing for the f orcil Department to sa> 


Mr Jollye observed that the whole road question is a matter of 
funds The Department cannot do its work without roads rcad> 
at the opening of the season The Public Works Department gels 
from Government Ri ^ a mile maintenance for first clau and 


Ri 250 for second clan roads the average mamtcnancL allot 
raent even for g/iat sections of forest roads where there Is fre 
quent hcavil> loaded traffic averages onl) Rs 30 a mile All his 
forest officers comnlamcd of the piecework pa>mcnts made for 
fire protection line clearing repairs ol boundary lines and the 
like as well as for road repair It ii tj’c lack of fundv for 
which Government is csoc n iblc that le^d< to often inadequate 
pa>mcnts and though other works arc r^jd for promptly In 
these cases pa>mcnt li general^ dtlajeJ till the work is com 
plctcd though long cu to'^i has }-enera!t> reconeded the forest 
villagers to this stall of affairs all agree tlut li should he re 
medicd From the Central Circle Mr M S Ccorcc I FS 
simiiatl> bhmes Government for the cunvidcrahle clement of 
truth in road comp*aNte he m t has rut the roid alloimcnls 
to the bone From 1933 to 1^10 l''c n'lutmcni for road had 
fallen from 32 ?0l to fU 31 in the ^hnlt Circle though 
in the niMniimc the 

risen b> 29 per cent from 13 137 000 to 1^ Irj cuhi^ feet had 

the nllotmcni for mainienatwe been raised b> per cent there 

would have been no comnlairtt of sacated labour Mr Mjit 
land s forceful views on the wage r" 

already been renroduced in niracranh II i of tn> l»ala'*hat Keport 
Acrecing with Sir Francis \V>lic that on a ruin* market our 
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relationship with the forest villager requires us “morally to see 
that there is no lag and that wages go up at least pan passu with 
the increase in the puce of the commodities which these people 
have to buy”, he pointed out that a lag is inevitable unless more 
money is made available, and a freer hand is given to Divisional 
-Forest Officers, who have “bitter expeiience of the wearisome 
correspondence and even reprimand, which sometimes accompany 
the exercise ,of initiative, and of the deafj ear turned to requests 
for additional funds” We should especially see that the 
miiqaddam and kotwar of forest villages are adequately remu- 
nerated, a matter dealt with in paragraph 119 of my Balaghat 
Report, where I suggested that every miiqaddam should be given 
two ploughs of land free of forest land revenue and exempted from 
forest labour except extingpishing forest fires, and that the 
minimum annual contribution of the Forest Department to the 
remuneration of the kotviar should be Rs 36 a year 

391 All recent experience emphasizes the recommendation 
(e) in paragraph 387 that departmental working should become 
the general rule, and that in the remaining forest contracts a 
clause should be inserted prescribing minimum wages for forest 
labourers Generally speaking contractors are extortioners who 
by their system of advances aim at converting forest labourers 
into their bondsmen I have already in paragraph 232 of 
this Report dealt with some of the malpractices of contractors in 
Government and in private forests, and recommended legisla- 
tion to regulate contractors^ advances and previous contracts by 
requiring them to take out a special type of licence to contract 
m tribal areas, and the blacklisting by forest officers of oppressive 
and exploiting contractors Of contractors and departmental 
operations Mr Harlow has written — 

“Contractors have to face fierce competition for labour, 
as It IS rarely in excess of demand Their contracts are 
usually for periods of one to two years, so that they have 
little opportunity of organising labour supply * ' They are 
thus forced to obey the laws of supply and demand in fixing 
the rates of payment The worst feature of the contract 
system as it affects the aboriginal has not been touched on 
Some contractors are sound, honest and honourable men 
The ma]ority are not They always pay the standard rates 
for labour, but are capable of every kind of dirty subterfuge 
to cheat the ignorant and illiterate employee Short 
measurement and short payment for imaginary defects of 
work are two of the common methods, but the methods 
^ employed are numerous The Forest Department does all 
it can to defeat this type of contractor, but is always fight- 
ing a losing battle The truth of this is very obvious when 
one compares the villages working m departmental areas (say 
in Hoshangabad and Nimar) with those in contractors’ areas 
adjoining The villages in the Rahatgaon and M'agardha 
ranges of Hoshangabad and the two Kalibhits of Nimar have 
filled up in a remarkable fashion since departmental opera- 
tions became the general rule Our work has progressed 

*This statement 18 unfortvmately not true of conti acts with owners of private 
forests, which are often for several years, so that the conclusion drawn from it m 
the next sentence of the quotation is also mapphcable to private forests 
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and improved because we have had more and more labour 
available The villagers are happy and contended because 
they get fair wages and a fair deal It is quite ^ouible that 
some pet^ extortion does go on but I am convinced that it 
is reduced to a minimum under such conditions because 
control 18 so close and the remedy so ob\ious to the 
sufferer 

But if departmental working is to be extended then there must 
be an end to amalgamations of divisions and ranges and re- 
trenchments of staff because it requires more sta5 for efficiency 
than the contract system 


392 As to the payment of carting rates by contractors. I 
agree with Mr Jollye in recommending the adoption of a 
suggestion of Dr Stem I F S — 

The contractors methods of payments render it possi 


ble for them or their a^nts to cheat the cartmen and cheat 
mg often takes place This could be obviated by making it a 
condition of the contract that the carting rates should be sub- 


ject to the approval of the officer unpowered to make the 
contract and further that the payment to be made to the 


cartmen at the railv^ay station should be expressed m sym 
boll on the reverse of the tliekcdart license covering the cart 
in transit between the contractors eoupc and the railway 
station when the license is iMued i c before the cartman 
leaves the coupe. The same s>rabols as are used on carting 
chalans m departmental operations could be used for 
example Rs 3-3^ could be rcprcientcd by three dots fol 
lowed by three vertical strokes The cartman would then 
be in a position to know bJorc he starts on his journey 
exactly how much he ought to receive when he arrives at the 
railway station As the contractor has to keep an agent in 
each coupe capable of luuing ihektdan licenses it would 
not be insuperably difficult for the agent to enter the cubic 
contents of the cart and the carting pa>mcnt to be made on 
the license in addition to tlie particulars already entered 
Such a condition as well as the clause alrcad> suggested and 
supported b> almost all forest officers prescribing the minimum 
wages to be paid b> contractors to forest labour though ne^ccs 
sary will be nard to enforce with the present reduced staff and 
at first will r^ucc contractors bids 

393 The worst offenders m respect of carting and other 
contracts arc the contractors who operate in private fore*sis and 
here the check suggested in the last paragraph or an> other 
che-ck depending for lU cfficac> on the supenision of foreit 
officers is useless In the fore-sts also occur the worst cases of 
overloading of carts The le-^islaiion suggested m paragraphs 
232 and 391 mav be of some use if the revenue and police staff 
can enforce it Otherwise we must depend on the measures 
taken to suppress! bondservice and re-duce debt in tribal areas 
and on measures to transfer the carting of forest produce to or 
retain u for ahongmaU owning their own tt' i 

village's adequate grants of forest taccavl for this purpose should 
be gV^cn Sd there and m private forest regions the 
owrativc Department in coniuluiion ard co-opcration with the 
Mr .hritcvenuc Department sho ifd endeavour to form 


horest or the Revenue Department 
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aboriginal caiting co-operative societies This is particularly 
advisable in an area such as Dindori Tahsil where carts are few 
and transport is almost entirely in the hands of non-abonginal 
cartmen or drovers of pack-ponies and pack-bullocks The 
construction and repair of aboriginals’ carts should in such 
areas be added to ihc purposes for which free grants of timber 
may be given under paragraph 116, Forest Manual, Volume I, 
and under an> working plan sanctioned for private forests * 

394 The proper maintenance of forest roads is important 
also from the point of view of the health of the draught cattle, 
bad roads intensify the evil results of overloading What there- 
fore are perhaps needed more than new forest roads or elaborate 
maintenance of existing roads are permanent causeways or hard- 
bottoms on river-crossings and the metalling of long sandy 
Stretches of road, this would have the incidental advantage of 
greatly reducing the annual call for labour for constructing tem- 
porary crossings This applies also of course to Public Works 
Department roads such .is the Tamia-H.ii rai road in the Chhind- 
warn jagirs, the Garchiroli-Murumgaon-Dhnmtari road m the 
Partially Excluded Areas of Chanda and Drug Districts, the Bilas- 
pur-Katghora road In the Bilaspur zamindaris and the Biiaspur- 
Mandla read 

395 The foot-note to paragraph 393 indicates that there is 
room for improvement, in housing even in forest villages, while 
such villages could well be laid out as model villages to serve as 
an example to local bodies and enlightened landlords, as well as 
to Deputy Commissioners administering large ryotwan estates, 
improvement of housing might well be added to the objects on 
which Government giants for ryotwan improvements may be 
spent Chapter XIII of the Forest Manual has useful provi- 
sions as to the lay-out and sanitation of forest villages and the 
due provision of an adequate ban plot for each house, such as 
rules 0) (c), (ii) and (in), while rule (vn) envisages the framing 
of sanitary regulations for forest villages, but there are some 
deplorably filthy forest villages in parts of Mandla, for example, 
and the matter ciearlv needs more attention The taccavi rules 
for forest villages in paragraph 69 of the Manual are fairly 
sound, but marriage and funeral ceremonies should be added to 
the objects for which loans may be given, socially unavoidable 
expenditure on them being, as we have seen, a common cause of 
aboriginal debt the budget provision of taccavi could with 
advantage be increased 

396 A forward and humane policy for forest villages 
requires also larger grants for wells and anicuts Mt* Harlow 
observes that it cannot really be said that water-supply is satis- 
factory in any forest division, and that it is difficult everywhere 
in the hot weather, especially in Berar plains forests During 
the 10 years ending March 31st 1941 the annual average sums 
spent on forest water-supply in the province have been only 
Rs 4,850 on new works and Rs 5,890 on maintenance This 

•Other purposes which might be listed under paragraph 1 16 of the Manual are 
(a) housing materials m any abonginal village selected for reconstruction as a 
model village or m any area where planned rehousing of villagers is in progress, (b) 
materials for lining wells, and (c) raw materials for forest and cottage industries 
taugUt m forest schools and in abonginal schools near Government forests ' 
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wai supplemented m 1939-40 by a special grant of Rs 5^4 
received through the Public Health Department from the 
tral Government s grant for rural uplift The Conservators 
now ^tiraate that they need Rs 86 OCO for new works in the 
decennium which Mr Harlow rightly considers a reason 
able figure. These new wells would not Neatly increase mam 
tenance charges as properly built wells need little repair The 
Forest Department should also be entrusted with fun^ for wells 
on routes outside Government forests commonly us^ for 
extraction 

^ The last recommendation m paragraph 387 was the 
opening of more forest schools As however observed in 
paragraph 121 of my Balaghat Report the opening of the 
schools should really await the decisions of Government as to 
the general questions of control curriculum staff and training 
of teachers for aboriginal schools which form the subject 
nlatter of chapter XlV In the Western Circle there are 
now 20 forest schools and the results have been encouraging, 
but the Conservator writes that what has been difficult, ana 
II likely to remain so is the dearth of teachers who know Korku 
or Gondi, and the overcoming of this handicap is matter of 
first rate importance In the Elastem Circle there is scope 
everywhere for more forest schools but a complaint that for lack 
of hinds it has been impossible to provide the funds the 
Conservator (Mr Maitland) who as Divisional Forest Officer 
in Hoshangabad Balaghat and the Melghat did much to cn 
courage the start of schools in forest villages observes however 
that further extension of schools is less important now than 
provision of medical help through forest dispensaries There 
are very few forest schools m the Central Circle, the Nagpur 
Wardha division for example has only one at Garpit in Arvi 
Range In general more has been done for forest schools m 
really backward tracts where it ii most difficult to get good 
teachers than in the plains forests where the language difficult) 
hardly exists Moreover the time is rapidly approaching when 
the larger forest village* will not hold together without a school 
Mr Harlow writes — 

In contrast with the position a few years ago only 
there is now a definite demand among them for education 
and an eagerness that is surprising The greatest difficulty 
at the moment is to find suitable teachers for remote loca 
lities The ordinaiy typo of teacher available has no 
altruistic motives and though he may start in a jungly vll 
lage the onset of disease in himself or his family soon 
extinguishes an> enthusiasm that he nuv have had In some 
forest villages the school has already become the centre of 
a very simple culture and is the means b> which uplift ts 
being introduced The fortst villages arc prepared to help 
themselves and I have heard of several ciamidcs where 
villagers have started schools themselves buch cfTorls need 
encouragement The main problem will alwa)s bo nnance 
1 recommend that pending the decisions of Government as to 
the general lines and control of ahonmn^i education kranfs 
should bo made to each forest division for increasing the mini 
her of schools The provision of buildings Jod teacher* will 
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take time, but meanwhile a beginning will have been made in 
villages where there now are no schools, a beginning that will 
not be useless if the schools work on the lines of the forest 
school at Jaitpuri mentioned in paragraph 67 of my Balaghat 
Report I am strongly opposed to the control of any forest 
schools in forest villages by the district councils The best 
schools are those directly controlled by the Forest Department, 
in which all ranks of the forest services take a keen and active 
interest 

398 Medical relief for forest villages was stressed by Sir 
Francis Wylie as a principal need I have commented on the 
position in paragraphs 74-77 of my Mandla Notes, and para- 
graphs 142-43 of my Balaghat Report Sir Francis said rightly, 
suggesting that the control of four new dispensaries recommended 
by him to be opened immediately in Dindori and jBaihar Tahsils 
should vest in the Forest Department, that as forest officers are 
on tour at least eight months in the year and take a genuine 
interest in the welfare of the aboriginal, dispensaries run by 
them would get nearer to the needs of the tribesmen than 
regular dispensaries run by the Medical Department He 
urged that young doctors should be appointed on five-year con- 
tracts, and tour freely in and around the forests with unlimited 
supplies of quinine, their work being inspected by the Medical 
Department, but the entire cost of the scheme being borne by 
the Forest Department budget The Chief Conservator fully 
recognizes the great importance of medical relief, but prefers 
peripatetic to stationary dispensaries and suggests for flattish 
country rubber-tired four-wheeler- carts and strong bullocks, 
while for mountainous country such as the Melghat he would 
prefer to try a motor even if there are inherent difficulties m 
such a scheme Motors, perhaps even tyred carts, must, I fear 
wait for normal post-war conditions, and the difficulty of all 
touring dispensaries is that the medical officer must have decent 
quarters for his family Hence the travelling-cwmi-stationary 
dispensary scheme outlined m paragraph 320, I consider that 
there should be one at least of these, paid for from the forest 
budget, in each major forest division 

399 Better forest roads, better planning and housing for 
forest villages, proper water-supply, more forest schools and 
greater facilities for medical aid, , all would serve to remove 
whatever complaints the forest villager may have against the 
Government, now that war supplies have so increased the earn- 
ings of the department there seems to me an overwhelming 
moral case for requiring some part of the great profits that are 
being taken out of the forests being reinvested in them for these 
purposes With such a policy should go insistence on greater 
attention to forest villages from the co-operative, agricultural, 
veterinary and public health staff, a similar travelling-cuui- 
stationary veterinary dispensary paid for from the forest budget 
would be a fair and most useful investment in forest divisions 
with large scale departmental operations These considerations 
all lend emphasis to recommendation (d) in paragraph 387, 
that there should be close liaison between the Forest Depart- 
ment and other nation-building departments, the former being 



the deijartment belt fitted to co*ordinate nation building work 
in lemi forest locaJitiei such as the Rai^axh tract of Baiagbat 
the adjacent parti of Mandla and the Melghat 

400 One of my termi of reference dealt with the continued 
exaction of Tosad begar and viamul of vanoui kinds Though 
really matteri for coniideration as general administrative prob- 
lems theie thing! can be dealt with conveniently here Theic 
exactions are common accusations against forctt subordinalei 
and the cotuiderations appficab/e to them applj mutaUs 
mufandu to other department! So far ai begat ii concerned 
the case against the forest official rested mainly on his use of 
forest labour and hi! power under the Land Ke\enuc Act to 
require tenants of revenue villages bordering on reserved forests 
to clear boundary hnes With the former preceding paragraphs 
have dealt the boundary line difficulty has largely faded out 
since recent amendments of the Land Revenue Act But all 
subordinates have for years tended to imprest labour to assist 
them m carrvmg their touring equipage or repair their Wheha 
quarter! or bring them gras? and fuel Everywhere in m> tour! 
It was iropreiseo on me how much thew exactions had ceased 
especially iince the orders issued by the Congress Nliniitry and 
the publJCitv given to them In Mandla for example I noted 
that everywhere I found the police well spoken of and that 
though I met many conitable* on tour 1 taw none accompanied 
by the began so generallv seen twenty >eari a^o So much is 
thif the cate that though Government has provided constables 
with moiquito nets thc> invariably leave them behind when 
touring because of the necessity of cutting down the weight of 
baggage that the constable hai to cany for himiclf The police 
have in recent years been treated vciy well over tlic provision 
of [>akba quarters at almost cvciy police station and the old 
requisitions of labour grass and country tiles for periodic repairs 
have ccaicd in thetr cate But the forest guard and forester 
continue to be wretchedly housed in most forest ranges and a 
forward policy of adequate houimg of forest subordinate Is 
essential not onl> for reducing labour demands in forest villages 
but aI»o for the health and contentment of the forest lubordi 
nale nothing so drives him to exactions of various kinds as bad 
service conditions The Forest Department should now cvciy 
year have a substantial allotment of funds until all the staff arc 
properly housed just as the Police Department had In recent 
years 

401 Over begat and forced supplies of grass for thatching 
and other things needed for budding and'rcpairinj, hnUfen as 
well as exactions of gitl uiahua and other minor forest produce 
by far the worst offenders now arc village malguzars In the 
lamindaris things have much unproved since at the bsl round 
of settlements the right of the zamindar to levy hi jr for farm 
mg operation* and other purnojc* was chminalcd from the vi( 
(age administration papers but I found m ni> Chanda tour 
Maria still carlim. fuel and :»rais for ihcir raniinJars as hi unt 
though tcuarding it as the nilural riglu of tlicif feudal landlord 
and fellow tribesman to call on them for this J»*iitan«,c 

lonw a* the calf was not mcrdunc and there was an element ol 
mutuality in the matter (the hcgjri being fed and feted by his 
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zaniindar ana treated liberally over niUar, seed-loans and the 
like), complaints were few', but as soon as zamindars began 
“business” metliods 'ii the m.inagement of their estates and 
especially their forests, trouble began But criticism has centred 
on the big zamindar, himself generally an aboriginal, the real 
tyrant is the iiialgu/ar of one or more scattered villages, and he 
by his political and other inlluence seems largely to have 
escaped attention Yet consider w'liat has been said in the chap- 
ters on loss of land, debt and bond-service, and such circum- 
stances as those described in paragraph 33 of my Mandla 
— 

“I learnt at Maw'ai, for example, that the malguzar there 
and in his 13 otiier adjacent villages levies grazing-dues 
even on cattle only passing through his villages along the 
Motinala-Kabirchabutra road, and that he still takes from 
tenants a day's bc’^ar for ploughing and reaping I found 
his house at Mawxii actually undergoing heavy monsoon 
repairs at the hands of a Baiga tenant and five or six Gond 
tenants, whom Ins agent declared to be paid labourers and 
not bciiari He Mid that they w'ere being paid 23 annas a 
day They said that they had been forced to go to the work 
against their will just when they had to get their lands ready 
for hhanf sowing (May 27th), the money for their wages 
being ‘thrown at them’ , they had had to work for periods 
varying from four to seven days Unfortunately the penal 
clause of the recently enacted section 88-A of the Tenancy 
Act cannot be applied when the forced labour is paid 
This IS a comparatively mild instance It is said that at 
least in Dindori Tahsil most malguzars still take, 

besides their legal dues, hve kinds of begar in the year; the 
w)iole village has to give a day’s work for plough- 

ing, sowing, reaping, threshing and bringing grass for 
thatching the roofs of the malguzars’ buildings, five days in 
all Many landlords also take a poll-tax of Rs. 2 per head 
from every landless labourer {tlialwa) in the village, 
apparently merely for the privilege of living in the village 
Hindu malguzars often demand also an adcutional rupee as 
tika from every household at either Holi or Diwali Food, 
supplies, firewood and labour for carrying goods are con- 
stantly taken without payment by malguzars or their 
agents ” 

1 have given further quotations about Mandla District and 
Betul District in paragraph 131, and could parallel these 
from all Central Provinces districts I repeat the recommenda- 
tions m paragraph 34 of my Mandla Notes, that the remedies 
must be more effective touring and use of sections 74 and 88-A 
of the Tenancy Act, the latter being amended to penalise begar 
whether paid for or not, and the taking of begar and other 
illegal exactions being made cognisable offences m tribal areas, 
for then the police, who have little ordinary crime to deal with 
there, “would be far more useful to the aboriginal and there 
would be a real hope of breaking down such oppression, which 
IS bound to continue so long as such complaints are left to the 
chance of action being taken by an occasional touring revenue 
oflScer” Mr Elwin agrees that while there still are many 
complaints against Government subordinate officials, they are 
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far fewer tlian the complaints afiainst petty zaimndan under 
ling* and malguzar* agent* If rammdarj forest* are dealt with 
on the lines shortly to be mentioned, such act* will in time 
become a* rare there a* they now are becoming in Government 
forests under active Divisional Forest Officer* But the suppres- 
sion of all such evils must depend on free touring by an adequate 
revenue forest and police staff reasonably free from office 
routine thi* become* more difficult with e\cry amalgamation of 
districts fore*t division* and range* ordered in pursuit of 
economy 

402 Sir Francu W>lie was told that supplies for touring 
officer* remain a prime grievance of foresf and other villagers 
He put it in thi* way — 

When an officer i* due to arrive at a forest re*t 
houte— and let us not forget that forest rest houses arc 
used a lot — the forest guards go out to the \illagct get hold 
of the muqaddam anti demand so man> chickens »o man> 
CMS so much ghee etc etc The muqaddam goes round the 
village chase* any chickens he may sec get* hold of the 
requisite number of egg* b> house to house \iMtation* and 
take* all the ghee he need* where he can find U He then 
hai to go to the reit house with the forest guard to delfrcr 
the good* No payment it howe\er made b> the officer liU 
the day he leaves that particular rest house. Then after a 
long interval — three or four week* were mentioned— 'the 
muqadduut. it sent for and the money i* handed out to him 
The people spoke quite calmly about this and vvhen I asked 
them straight out if payment were al\va>* actually made 
they said invariably there were no complaint* of diinonc*ly 
on the part of either forest guard* or mtiqaddant But there 
were gricvou* coraplamti that the price* fixed bj the I orc*l 
Department were much too low— 3 anna* for chickens of all 
lire* and 3 anna* a dozen for cgg» 

Sir I rancit suggested that the complaint of delay in pa>ment 
might be obviated cither by giving the local forest subordinate 
an imprest or by requiring touring officer* to advance monc> 
for luppiie* a* soon a* thc> arrive at u re^st house All forc*t 
officers favour the latter suMcstion which is clearl> sound and 
should be generally adopted for touring officer* of all depart 
menu It will not however be eaiv for junior and low paid 
officer* to afford these advance* and the rule would work better 
if an advance could be drawn for the^ purposes bv such offi 
cers to be rccoupe'd from iheir travelling allowance bills for the 
tours concerned Officers sltould advance the nionc> either on 
arrival at a particular rest house or on entering a lahsil *)r range 
or other local charge in the case of a long (our \fr Jult>e 
riehlb obscrve*s that in ihc end the fulfilment of the obligation 
of seeing that villagers gel fair and prompt pa>menl fur supplies 
must alwa>s depend on the sense of honour (I would add also 
the personal care and che-ck) of the individual that lii« cxrcn 
ence has been that the standard among officers lus bccti high m 
this provinee thank* to a long tradition handed down by 
officer* of the old i>pc and that personal pav menu for supplies 
and beaters arc the general rule I ist* of the rales of all sup- 
plies (nffkhnuMiJ) with a request that olTucrs should nuke 
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advances in small change on reaching each^ rest-house or camp, 
should be exhibited in all rest-houses and inspection bungalows 
and local oll'ices, it is ver> important that touring officers should 
carry plenty of small change The alternative is for recognized 
local bantai, to be given Government advances to arrange for 
camp supplies at recognized halting places, I myself have often 
employed the system of taking a touring batiias shop with me 
from camp to camp on any long tour Much more care needs 
to be taken by Tahsildait, in drawing up the nirkluianui , one set 
of rates is usually entered for the whole tahsil, regardless of 
local differences, and the rates shown tend always to be those of 
the cheapest part of the tahsil 

403 Mr Maitland proposes to go further and have it laid 
down that all purchases made by forest subordinates should 
require the sanction of the Divisional Forest Officer, he has 
never been happy about them buying grain and even cattle from 
forest villagers, and is sure that this ^ is a far more serious 
grievance than that mentioned by Sir Francis, though ejusdem 
generis I agree, the suggested orders should apply to all 
subordinate, clerical and menial services, both Government and 
Court of Wards I commend also the scheme that was adopted 
by the Hon J W Best, when a Divisional Forest Officer"^ — 

“The headman of each village was given a book, in 
which was written an account of all dues from the village, 
the amount of land held by each man and the rent that he 
paid, the number of his cattle grazed free or on licence, and 
any privileges that he was given Moreover the order was 
that all payments to the^ villagers had to^ be noted in the 
book All this information gave a clear idea of what was 
happening in the village, and I was able to keep a check on 
my staff But the great charter of these men was that no one 
was allowed to take any labour from a village except through 
the headman, anyone wanting seivice had to write it in 
the book, after which the headman was bound to supply 
their wants In addition, I made it an order that when 
labour or anything else was reciuired in this way, the amount 
paid for it had to be shown in the book as well Those 
books were the greatest^ treasures that the villagers 
possessed They soon realized their advantages I shall 
never forget the joy with which a Baiga told me that when 
a policeman made certain demands from his village, he was 
asked to write them in the book, but refused to commit 
himself on paper His demands were refused, and the 
policeman complained to his officer, \yho complained to me 
My reply was that if the policemen’s intentions were honest, 
he had only to write what he wanted in the book, and all 
would be well It is quite true that there was not a single 
headman in my villages ^yho could read what people had 
written, but that did not matter, the moral effect of com- 
mitting themselves to paper was enough to check dishonest 
people ” 

This procedure might advantageously be standardised for all 
villages, not fores t villages onl y ^ 

*Forest Life in India, hy the Honourable J W Best, OBE, pages 136-’ 7 
(London, John Murray, 1935) 

46 
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404 The ultimate reraedv for all que«tion» o£ begar lup 
pile*, vutmul and nikast it the fostering among tnb^man o 
intelligent and educated self respect, let ui saj a corabinatioi 
of school education and political education Sir Francis Wyh< 
mentioned what happened in the Punjab where the rasad quei 
tion once caiued acute discontent to the extent that, as timi 
passed and the people became bolder supplies could not In 
had in the remote rest houses at all We must continue tc 
educate the aboriginal up to an appreciation of the rights ol 
a citizen If we protect him against the malguzar the money 
lender and the exploiter uc must above all uced out our owi 
subordinates who exploit him One of the ^^or8t commentarici 
on the popular expenence of the subordinate official is that th( 
aboriginal himself when given Government sen ice is frcqucntl> 
the most exacting of the lot not seeing why ho thomd nol 
adopt the means of enriching himRclf that since childhood he 
hai seen practised against his fellow tnbesmen 

Private Forests 

405 My terms of reference included alio the effect upon 
aboriginal tribci> of the administration of prwatc forests Since 
then the question of grazing and imtor in tliu zamindans 
have been eihaustivcl> sursoed in the report of Mr H S 
Kamath ICS* and it u the grazing and mslar aspects of pri\atc 
forest administration apart from shifting cultivation, which most 
immediately affect the aboriginal His recommendations envisage 
the enactment of a Grazing and Ntstar Act for the zamindans 
an Act empowering the State to take over the management of 
all excess wastes m zaramdani and an Act to enable zamindan 
to alienate their estates in whole or in part and also after th». 
paismg of the first of the proposed Acts a genera] revision of tin. 
estate and village administration papers of the zamindans While 
in general agreement with tfio proposals I am opposed to the 
Act enabling alienation of zamindans at least so far as aboriginal 
zamindars arc concerned In the first place this proposal went 
right bc>ond the terms of reference of his cntmir> and docs nol 
seem in any wa> to follow logically upon or he a ncccstar> cor 
rolIar> of hii other proposals This is indeed admitted m para 
graph 357 of hii Report where Mr Kamath after repeating ccr 
tain past stncturcs upion the zamindars sa>s ‘ The moral 
obviously is that development such as is badly needed is next to 
tmpoiilbic under the zamindan tenure as it exists today But 
the question whether it should make wa> for something belter and 
more suited to the present times would appear to be bi.>ond iht 
icopo of the present cnquiiv At the same time it is felt it would 
nol be out of place to make suggestions for improvement within 
the existing framework that will also tend to solve the grazin'^ 
and nutar problem He therefore suggests Icgtslallon on ihc 
lines of the Bindra Nawagjrh 1 inu Micnatlon Bill of I93< whicli 
the then Legislative Council rejected The operative clause of 
that Bill would have empowered the Court of Wards whll*. 
managing the Bindra Nawagarh zamindan to adenate an> part 
thereof in accordance with section 25 of the Central Province* 

ganJ tkt Pha <•.// EaUffi fffo I / • 

« r> bY Mr IL KJ'rtJtth I C S Genxrti'r^trt fr Bt fSII) 
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Court of Wards Act, 1899, “notwitlistandin^j any custom to the 
contrary tendini* to establisli the inalienability” of the estate 
Mr Kaniath compares the proposed measure to “euthanasia” , 
It would not result in the immediate break-up of all zamindans, 
but would be an enabling measure of which only those 
zamindars would rake ad\antage who hue either no real interest 
in their properties or feel themselves unable to manage them, 
like euthanasia, ii would put an end to the system painlessly “and, 
what is most important, onl> when the patient walls it” * He 
then summarises its prqbible effect upon estates held by non- 
aboriginals, small aboriginal est.ites, and the estates of the bigger 
aboriginal proprietors I agree with him that the disappearance 
of the non-aborigmal zamindar “need cnubc no sorrow” as “they 
have little in common with the majority of the people who in- 
habit these tracts” “to whose interests, as a rule, they pay scant 
regard”t As to the i.maller .iboriginal zamindar^, he quotes the 
last Bh.indara Settlement Report to the effect that the surviving 
‘ small zamindars were usually improvident aboriginals hopelessly 
involved in debt, whose dis ippearance would not only cause no 
regret but would also lead to “progress” such as had at once 
been seen in the few villages that had already passed from their 
hands, Mr Kam.ith suggested that the smaller aboriginal pro- 
prietor elsewhere was not very different from his Bhaiidara coun- 
terpart The disappearance of the bigger aboriginal proprietor&, 
he wrote, $ would ‘ perh ips he regretted, chiefly for sentimental 
reasons, by those wdio are inclined to view them as the picturesque 
representatives ot a vainislung past But in fact they need not 
at all disappear if they are .ible to look after their properties with 
reasonable care and efficiency If, however, they cannot, no use- 
ful purpose will be served by preventing them from reducing then 
estates to manageable dimensions Sentimental considerations 
for a few individuals should not after all blind us to the urgent 
needs of the great mass of people” As to the propnetois that 
would replace the zamindais, Mr^ Kamath recommends that the 
State should have the right of pre-emption “This would indeed 
be the ideal solution, for it would enable us to change over ai 
one jump from the zamindari to the raiyatwari system without 
having to cross the intermediate malguzari hurdle” § , if however 
the State did not pre-empt, the new proprietors would be ordinary 
malguzars, more often non-aboriginals than not, and in most cases 
would contribute more to provincial revenues than their predeces- 
sors There would, according to Mr Kamath, be further 
advantages!! — 

“Here the superficial reader may perhaps ask how in 
view of what has been said in paragraph 360 the non- 
abonginal can be allowed to take the place of the aboriginal 
The answer is obvious A non-aborigmal malguzar will be 
much less objectionable than a non-abongmal zamindai 
And secondly it is better that a village should be managed 
well by a non-abongmal than mismanaged or entirely ignor- 
ed by an aboriginal There are other advantages besides 
The new-comer who is prepared to invest money m these 

* Ibidan, pnragraph 358 t Ibidem, paragraph 360 Libtdem, paragraph 364 
I Ibidem, paragraph 3o2 § Ibidem, paragraph 363 



iferierall7 wild tracts will m all likelihood bo of an entci 
prising sorL The capital and perhaps also the new ideas 
that he might bring with him will contribute to the de\e]op 
ment of the tract 

406 In all this argument there it as those who have read 
the chapters on loss of land and debt m this report of mine will 
realise hardly one thmg that Jl can accept, save that if zamindans 
are to be made alienable they must be alienable to Government 
so that the villages may become ryohvan a right only to prc 
empt IB not enough But any breidc up of the larger estates will 
only lead to the introduction into these tribal tracts of more 
eiploitcrs particularly if the villages be allowed to pass to non 
aboriginal malguzars I doubt whether there is a non aboriginal 
malguzar who dunng the last forty years if not also since the 
formation of the C^tral Provinces has after buying out or 
elbowing out the old aboriginal proprietor done anything 
for the abonginal tenantry except to make them hewers of wooJ 
and drawers of water The ideas that they have brought in 
with them — those new ideas of which Mr Kamath spcalu with 
such optimism — have al\^ajs tended to the destruction or 
BUpjpresiioa of all that was good in tribal custom and culture 
their development of tlic tracts into which they have intrudeo 
themselves has by getting the aboriginal into their debt led to 
their steady replacement as tenants by the caste fcliovss of the 
new maJguzars or by Hindus of other castes more acceptable to 
them All the ideas m the last quotation from Mr Kamath can 
be found in old administration reports or correspondence advo- 
cating the grant of propnetao rights m the sixties of the last 
century — even in correspondence about the Permanent Sctilc- 
ment m Bengal >ct it is almost universal!) agreed that the in 
troduction of the malguian s>stem in this province was a mistake 
and has never fulfilled expectations even in the open dcvcIopcU 
tracts much less m the tribal areas I have moreover explained 
m paragraphs 143 to 147 how the existence of an aboriginal 
zaramdar protects his abongirfal tenants from the. lost of tlici 
holdings because the creation of a tenancy in favour of a non 
aboriginal is a permanent alienation of land that is illegal with 
out the Dcput> Commissioner s sanction under the Land Ahena 
tion Act If that state of life which shall be better and more 
suited to the times is to be one in which the aboriginal is finall> 
to be degraded to the status of a landless and untouchable menial 
few things would so expedite this as a measure that would lead 
to the passing of the aboriginal estates into the hands of the non 
aboriginal exploiter Make no miitake about tMs once such 
alienation becomes pcrmisiiblt everv Shvlock in Gondwana will 
flock to the zanuniiaris to tempt the aboriginal proprietors to 
encumber their estates That state of the IWundara zammdar# 
described m the Bhandara Settlement Report mentioned m the 
preceding paragraph was maint> due to the fact that in Bhandara 
District the xamindaris were both ahcnablc and tufiihfc unlike 
most of the other estates the elTccfs of a siniilaf lack of profei 
tion In ihe Baihar talisll were dcicnbcd m paragraphs 101— 
of The Uorftiiiul ProHem in ihe Haljihdt Uhtrut and m both 
districts It If onl> the belated application of the l^cd Ahciiabon 
Act that has preserved the renutnintf eitaic* It i» qot true ihj 
there has been no dcvchipmcnf under ahorumal /ami/idars one 
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has only to compare conditions now in the Chhindwara lagirs 
and the zamindans of Chhattisgarh and Chanda with the condi- 
tions in 1861, to realise how great the change has been To the 
aboriginal also the fact that his “Raja" — as he will always term 
his zamindar, whether or not Government recognises the zamm- 
dar as a hereditary title-holder — is a Korku or a Gond or a 
Halba or a Maria or a Kanwar of his own tribe has great psycho- 
logical^ value ; not all of his tribe are excluded from the seats oi 
the mighty, and a Gond may rule even over a Brahman or a 
Bania, and even be the final arbiter in the social disputes of 
Hindu castes as he is in those of his own tribe, as described in 
paragraph 432 of the next chapter In many zamindans what- 
ever there is of education or medical relief is even now largely 
paid for by the zamindar; the next chapter shows how great ha-^ 
been the neglect of zamindan areas by District Councils, and the 
lack of communications and nation-building facilities generall> 
shows how neglectful Government also has been of these areas 
It IS futile to blame the zamindar for a backwardness for which 
Government primarily and local bodies in a secondary degree are 
morally responsible He has often been the sole local focus of 
tribal society and order When as a further measure for buttress- 
ing the villagers’ grazing and nistar rights the abolition of the 
zamindaris is recommended, let it always be remembered that 
generally the grazing and mstar grievances of the tenants have 
started from innovations introduced in the name of progress and 
businesslike management by the Court of Wards during the 
minority of the zamindar 

407 Nevertheless I welcome Mr Kamath’s proposed grazing 
and mstar legislation in its broad outlines as in the interests ol 
the zamindars themselves, since it should eliminate a growing 
and agitator-fostered source of estrangement between them and 
their tenants, subject however to some reasonable adjustments in 
favour of the zamindars where progress demands this, e g , over 
the reservation of grass birs, since stallrfeedmg of cattle can only 
be made possible by such methods The Act to empower Gov 
ernment to take over the management of “all excess wastes’’ — 
I would to avoid misunderstanding say “all zamindan forests’’ 
(except the “ahadt” forests reserved for the immediate needs of 
each village) — is, I am convinced, necessary, because all the 
separate estate forests cannot be given efficient and scientific 
separate management The climatic and economic interests of 
the country as a whole demand such management of all forest, 
public and private Zamindars themselves have neither the 
scientific and commercial training and knowledge needed nor the 
requisite legal powers that only a Forest Act can give, nor can 
they afford to pay for a forest staff of the requisite standard All 
attempts to manage estate forests according to working plans 
framed and approved under the rules made under section 202 
of the Central Provinces Land Revenue Act have achieved only 
ve^y partial success, and always come up against the grazing and 
mstar rights conferred by the estate or village administration 
papers or other private rights which can only be proper!,- regu- 
'ated or extinguished bv a regular forest settlement made_^ after 
the forest has been notified for reservation under a regular Forest 
Act It is not possible to achieve the obj'ective of co-ordinated 
and joint management of the forests of adjacent estates under the 



exiiting Indian Forcit Act Zammdar* here again are not entirety 
to be blamed 1 have known of *everal caiei of xamindan aik 
ing for the loan of foreit officeri to prepare working plon^ for 
their foretU even occaiionally depositing with Government the 
cost, only to be told that Government had no forest oflScer avail 
able for the purpose some have been blamed for working on 
mefiScient plans prepared for them then by retired forest officers 
Again at in Ahiri /Sammdari Court of Wards or district orders 
have suddenly prohibited shifting cultivation without thinking 
out what steps must be taken if the woodlands are in future to 
bo managed for their forest crop and not as a source of ash fcr 
tilizers for cereal crops But above all I desire to see the abori 
ginals of the zammdani given the economic secunty that corner 
trom large-scale departmental operations such as tnoie at Bon 
and other parts of Hoshanmbad or at Allapilli m ^uth Chanda 
(Itself actually in a zamindan leased forest) and the zammdars 
themselves helped to the financial securil> that will come from 
the proper pooling and management of their forest resources 
Nowhere is the aboriginal lo much at the mercy of the (orett 
contractor as m private forests where there ii no Forest Act 
and no legally empowered Forest Officer to protect him from 
the free ^ operation of the law of contract In piaragraphs 
278-279 above I have mentioned ray talks with the Maria of the 
Chanda zamindans who know how the Allapilli operations ha\c 
sased them from debt and distress as to the pouibilit) of othe 
Allapillii nearer their homes in other parts of the zamindans if 
only proper conser\anc> and taungya plantation could be mtro- 
duced 1 found a conference of the abonstnal xamindart of Gar 
chiroli and the Partially I xcludcd Areas of Drug at Murumgaon 
on New Year s Day 1941 quick to appreciate the benefits that 
might result to them from the creation of a Zannndari Forcit 
Division under a Go\crnmcnt Divisional Forest Officer managing 
their forests for them and dividing the net income proportionately 
among them Thc> have realised tlic inadequacy of section 202 
of the Land Revenue Act and have suffered from thoughtless 
action taken against them under that section wlicn their tenant* 
have technically broken the rules h> breaking up forest land for 
shifting or permanent cultivation and arc also apprehensive oi 
the effect on their forests of the lawlcssncii engendered by the 
Dondi Lohara agitation If therefore the reasons for which f 
hail Mr Kanutn s proposed legislation as outlined in Chapter 
\VII of his Report differ somewhat from his reasons I am con 
vinced nevertheless of the essential soundness of his proposals 
Not the least benefit will be tlic replacement m these forests of 
the hordes of esurient ranyndan underling* bv a diKiplincd for«i 
service and there is no set of men throughout India Ilut hav 
done so much with such understanding for the aboriginii as liu 
forest officers of the Central Provinces and Bcrar 


403 UnfortunalcI) Mr kamalli s propouls for i^razmg and 
nutar and the control e»f privaic forests appl> onI> to zamindan 
forests since his terms of reference were confined to them One 
further important reason for objecting to lus Bill for i^kinu 
zamindans alienable vUbs.c b> village to ^bat the 

malLUzar is a br worse i>fJnl m regard to •fJJinw and ntitar 
than the umindar at least the bq, zaminda/ Oner an esiaie 
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IS broken up, flic aboriginal instead of being free to graze hla 
cattle or take his nistm over a wide area, often on payment of an 
easy commutation due to one mastci^ will find himself restricted 
to one small area or having to pay excessive grazing rates to a 
number of village mnrguzars In paragraph 267 of his Report 
Mr Kamath met the criticism that unless his restrictive methods 
were introduced in the malguz.iri areas also the status of zamin- 
dars would suHcr in comparison with that of malguzars He was 
told that_ the evils he sought to remedy were wider-spread in 
malguzari areas than m the zamindaris, and pointed out there- 
fore that this onl> meant fh.it sooner or Liter the remedies would 
have to be applied to malguzari areas also In my view the 
remedies should be applied simultaneously in both areas, and 
the problem is more urgent in the large malguzari estates held 
by moneylenders and others in parts of Hoshangabad, Betul, 
Balaghat, Chhindwara and Mandia than in several zamindaris , 
many of these areas are as poor and wild as the zamindaris, pace 
Mr Kaniath'b argument in the last paragraph of his main report 
for priority of Iei?islation for the zamindaris So far as gross 
mismanagement of forests is concerned, I should doubt whefher 
anything m .my z.imindarL is .is bad as the reckless exploitation 
of the malguzari forests .idjoining the Narbada valley, especially 
in N.irsinghpiu Sub-division, where this is List leading to 
loss of magnificent alluvial .agricultural land on account of sheet 
and gully erosion The rapid disappe.arance of malguzari forest 
before the a\c of the charcoal burnei is hastening the day when 
the aboriginal can no longer earn his keep by his axe, as well as 
making it possible that m the not so very distant future stretches 
of the fertile valleys of the Narbada and her tributaries may be 
lost to the cultivator like the terrible gully mazes along the 
Ch.imbal between Gwalior and Agra 
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'Et delude phlosophare” 




CHAPTER XIII -POLITICAL EDUCATION, 

LAW AND JUSTICE 

'‘The only government which can fully satisfy all the exigencies of the social 
state IS one in which the whole people participate, that any participation, even in 
tlie smallest public function, is useful, that the participation should everywhere be 
as great as the geneial degree of improvement of the commumty will dlow, and 
that nothing less can be ultimately desirable than the admission of all to a share 
in the sovereign power of the state But since all cannot, in a community exceed- 
ng a single small town, participate personally in any but some very minor portions 
of the public business, it follows that the ideal type of a perfect government must 
be representative 

y S Millj Considerations on 
Representative Government (1861) 

409 This chapter covers in part terms (o), {h), {h) and [t) 
of my terms of reference, and m particular the matters dealt 
with in my first and second questionnaires The law and justice 
aspect of the problem is dealt with somewhat briefly as a branch 
of the wider problem of political education, and in the time at 
my disposal it has not been possible to analyse in detail the replies 
to questionnaire no 1 

410 There is a general tendency on the part of the educated 
public to assume that if the aboriginal be given the vote, all his 
troubles will ultimately disappear At piesent, however, there is 
little sign of either the aboriginal understanding the power of 
the vote and of his own numbers to secure representation, or of 
the non-aboriginal candidate interesting himself in aboriginal 
needs once the election is over, until another election begins to 
impend , there are of course honourable exceptions to this 

411 In the provincial legislature one seat only was reserved 
for backward areas and tribes under the Government of India 
Act on the advice of the Delimitation Committee This com- 
pares with the 20 seats reserved for the Scheduled Castes The 
latter are far more intelligent and politically-minded than the 
aboriginals, and in many ways, apart from their disappearing 
social disabilities, in far less need of protection In 1931 there 
were 2,958,272 aboriginals compared with 3,180,175 members of 
the Scheduled Castes Even the one seat reserved for backward 
areas and tribes is not representative of all the aboriginals of the 
province, it was decided that it should be restricted to the 
aboriginal voters of the Mandla and Seoni Tahsils Possibly a 
sounder representation of aboriginal interests^ could have been 
secured had the Committee accepted the advice given by some 
officials that the seat should be filled by nomination so as to 
ensure the presence in the Assembly of an enlightened champion 
of aboriginal interests The seat was however won by the pro- 
gressive Gond Jagirdar of Harrai, who has always been a doughty 
champion of the aboriginal In the rest of the province abori- 
ginals succeeded in winning two seats only, the Raj-Gbnd 
Zammdar of Ahiri winning the Sironcha-Garchiroli rural general 
constituency and Lai Churaman Shah, a Raj-Gond malguzar 
from the Jubbulpore district, winning the Dmdori-Niwas rural 
constituency A Gond candidate for the Amarwara-Lakhnadon 
constituency was defeated after a good struggle by Sjt D K 
Mehta M L A , afterwards the Congress Finance Minister of the 
province 
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412 It 18 now impoMible to get complete figure* of the 
extent to which aboriginal* made use of their power of voting in 
the lait general election to the provincial l^islature The table 
below compare* the actual numbers of aboriginal and other 
voter* on the electoral rolls of about half the province (excluding 
Muslim and special constituencies other than the ^ckward Area* 
and Tribe* conitituency) and the percentage of abongmal to all 
voter* with that of aboriginal* to the total population — 


Provinaal Legtslattvo Assembly 


District 

Number of 

Abongmali Otbera 

PercenUgQ of abongmal 
voiera to 

-* 1 

AIU voter! Total 

MudU 

36 853 

16 535 

69 

population 

3 

Hoshssgtbsd 

3 973 

71 940 

5 

15 

Nimir 

8^7 

0 412 

21 

21 

CbbrndnsTR 

33 432 

53 889 

39 

37 

Bctul 

13^87 

28 531 

31 

38 

Naspur (Rsmtok Tshsd) 

1341 

12 493 

10 

14 

Wtrdb* 

2 258 

49 710 

4 

10 

(Thanrla 

7 609 

61346 

II 

20 

Bbandar* 

4 950 

103 408 

5 

12 

Raipur 

17 912 

114 362 

14 

20 

Drug 

16337 

87 427 

16 

21 

Toul 

145 979 

629353 

19 

23 


In thc*e area* aboriginal* numbered in 1941 1 932 682 personk 
out of a total population of 8 2o8 63o Again omitting Niuslim 
and special conititucncic* except the Backward Area* and Tribe* 
con*titucnc> . these areas at the fast election returned 41 mem 
ber* to the Legislative Asicmbl> On a proportionate basis the 
aboriginal* should have had 8 member* thew actually secured 3 
a* compared with 7 reserved for Scheduled Castes 

413 The only figure* now available to show il^c extent to 
which aboriginal voter* used their vole* at the last election arc 
given in the table below — 


Number of %olcrk Number of PercmUtfc 
- I A » I ■ iloriftnit of rotumn 


CoruUtuency AbonrjnJ 

MjDdlj Gmcral IturJ 9 659 

Dmdori Ntvu Ccoerml Rurmt 17 651 

MkniUk portion of the ^LuulU 9 


Sfoni Si Ward Tnbr* CoA- 
nhucncy 

Detul DKalQjidtlii tod MulUt 1)067 
CrnrTkl Hur*! CoculUuiftcIn 

CturnU UtibnurHi I \^ircw4 7 609 

»nd Hironthi'C^ichkdi 
Ceoeral RurJConOitueneir* 


Oibcrs 

ioters «ho 
iOted 

(4) ui 

column (2) 

8 879 

6)0) 

65 

73)6 

9)7) 

54 


5 57* 

58 

23 5)1 

7 ICO 

54 

61 146 

)4ud 

45 
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Actually the peicenta^e of aboriginal voters who used their 
votes hardly differs from that of the iion-nboriginals Intelligent 
use of the franchise, however, was conspicuously absent 
Mr Verrier Klwin wrote of the aboriginal voter in his essay 
Lo^s oj (page 8) iis follow's — 

“He has tlic vote but little idea of how to use it At the 
last elections, some ot the aboriginals went to the polls be- 
lieving It was something to do \yith the land revenue, some 
went to w'orship M.ihatma G.indhi, others abstained because 
they were not ordered to go by the local officials I know a 
leading Gond who spent the whole of the election day hiding 
in the bed of a dried-up stream, foi he felt sure that there 
was a catch in the business somewhere “ 

This opinion is echoed bj almost eveiy one with experience of 
the last elections wdio answ'cred the 3rd and 4th questions of my 
second questionnaire Generally >peaking, aboriginals went to 
the poll because they were persuaded that it was a Government 
order that they should do so and that they would be fined if they 
did not, and in order to put a vote in “Gandhiji’s box” The 
election in f.ict differed little from a totalitarian election for a 
list of approved candidates, except in Mandla District where 
there was a definite move that the Gond vote should be given 
only to Gond candidates oi to c.indidates who promise to help 
the Gond It is of course arguable that the desire of the Gond to 
vote in “Gandhiji’s box” meant that he had imbibed enough 
modern political propaganda to believe that a vote for the Con- 
gress would bring in a new era, ns to the features of this new 
era or the means by which it would be achieved he was ignorant, 
and he never understood that the result ot putting papers into the 
box would be that a certain Hindu gentleman from a distant 
town would be constituted his representative in the chief council 
of the province 

414 It IS agreed by almost all who answered my question- 
naire that it'is difficult to find in most villages in the backward 
areas any aboriginal voter who can name the local representative 
on the Legislative Assembly, or even on the Local Board or Dis- 
trict Council 

415 Let us turn to District Councils and Local Boards 
Appendix M at the end of this Report summarises the replies 
received as to the composition of Local Boards and District Coun- 
cils at the end of 1940 In certain cases nominated members are 
shown against Local Boards, although Central Provinces and 
Berar Act X}^II of 1939 changed section 5 of the Local Self- 
Government Act so as to abolish nomination and substitute for 
It the selection or co-option by the elected members by single 
transferable vote of a Muslim, a Harijan or a woman if these 
categories were not represented among the elected ^members 
Some of the Local Boards at the end of 1940 appear to have 
been constituted before the new section 5 came into force and 
some after it Amongst elected members the table includes 
also members nominated under section 10-A of the Act to 
represent circles where no candidate came forward for election, 
the columns for selected members include also office-bearers elect- 
ed by the members from outside their own number At that time 
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m Jhe province there were oii/> 56 aboriginal raembert of Local 
ooa^ out m a total of 1 312 member* the corresponding figures 
for Uiitrict Council being 14 aboriginal* out of W Of the 56 
aboriginal Local Board member* 45 were elected and 10 nomi 
anted the former number includes 6 appointed under section 10-A 
to rcprcBent circle* where no candidates had come forward for 
election There were also a number of circle* in the ver) back 
ward areas where a solitary candidate not always an aboriginal 
was nominated so that no election took place In one of the 
most recent general Local Board elections, which took place m 
1941 m BetuI District nearly all the candidates throughout the 
dutrict were returned unopposed a* thc> were on the approved 
list of Congress candidates The abolition of the power of 
nomination mean* a further reduction of the number of abon 
^nal representative* on I ocal Board* the new section 5 doe* not 
include aboriginal* amongst the categories to be represented by 
co-option if no aboriginal ha* been elected 


416 Even when elected or nominated the average abori 
gmal number ha* been a cipher The following quotation* from 
my Mandia and Balaghat rcjxirti arc of mtcrcit The first* 
describe* the succcii of the Gond m the 1939 f ocal Board cicc 
tioni in Mandia District — 


In Mandia I ocal Board Gond candidates captured 4 
out of 12 leats in Niwa* 6 out of 11 and m Dindon 7 out of 
11 a Gond again became Chairman of the Dindon Board 
where also in the previous election there was a Gond majo- 
nt> But only four out of 18 members of the District Coun 
ell arc Gond Gond and Baiga form the majority of the 
voters in every circle except Bamhiii and Anjanla Some 
40 per cent of the electorate \oted led I irgcl> b> the Gond 
Maha babha on a slogan calling fur the rc\i\al of the Gtuidt 
Ra/ as all their tvd* were due to the Hindu bo far as 
there was an> \ocaIiscd demand il was enlucat^on In this 
district neither the Congress nor 3n\ other political parly 
has much iiold on the aboriginals though Congress prona 
ganda has been active around Bichla in Mandia Tahsil I dis- 
cussed the effect of Gond cicctorjl succcsic* uil/i some of 
the Gonds the office-bearers of the District Council a local 
M L A and the district officials Some six of the I ocal 
Board members are intelligent but incxpcrlcncexl and the 
rest are dumm> member* The four (jtmd members of 
the Council are inlclligcnt Since Dindon I .ocal Board was 
captured by Gond majorities it is said to lu>c deteriorated 
owing to tiic ignoranec and incapa it> of the member* I 
heard a miserable slorv of tlie clTorls of the former \ icc 
Oiairnian to assert hi* aulhurils in an cmquir) a--amst a 
Urahnian *chool master while the tint Ciond Lauirnun 
Dhuk.n Singh went to jail a* we luve seen for chcalmg by 
abusing lu* aulhorii> to mthcl fine* cte «in non reforns- 
ine, aborikinali described as (toudt rjf ‘htf 

danger is apJth> of members when the) tmJ that the 
of local board* arc limited and no foundation for a t ^ 
ruj The failure of Gond nicmlicfs to awbtcsc jn>thln> 
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might casil> be turned against them at a later election. 
Their ignorance is pathetic, and they tend to be easily domi- 
nated by the experienced non-aboriginal member I gather- 
ed that they would, until they have learned the ropes, favour 
officKil Chairmen Moreover, few of these sophisticated 
Gondb arc .n ain sense representative of the wider and more 
primitive .iboriginals though those who belong to the Gond 
Maha Sabha outwardly parade their ‘Gondt dharnd in 
pointed opposition to the Hindu dlianu, they are hinduised 
Gonds A degree of nomination at least for several years to 
come IS therefore essential if the new Gond members are to 
become useful representatives ” 

The second quotation is from paragraph 151 of The Abon- 
(•lual Problem in the Bidaithat District — 

“One w'ould have expected several aboriginal members 
to be returned to the Local Boards, especially in Baihar 
where more than half the population is aboriginal Actually 
one Gond only w’as elected to the Baihar Board, and he 
appears to be a pioneer Information is not available as to 
the extent to w'hich .iboriginals used their votes at the last 
Assembly general elections , the records had all been elimi- 
nated In the 1939 Local Board election in Baihar Tahsil 
there was a contested election in Birsa alone of the seven 
circles Here too the records have been eliminated, and 
there is no record of how many aboriginals voted They 
took no interest in the election and nearly all were ignorant 
of their right to vote and to nominate or stand as candidates 
Not only w^ere no Gond, Pardhan or Baiga members elected 
to the District Council or the Local Boards, none were nomi- 
nated or co-opted It is not surprising that no special 
measures were undertaken by the District Council for the 
aboriginals and that it has fought shy of giving figures of 
expenditure on aboriginal uplift or even on the different 
tahsils and revenue inspectors’ circles It has done nothing 
special for the backward peoples, nor contemplated doing 
anything We have seen above that its educational policy 
has not considered them as a special case, and that there is 
no public dispensary in Baihar Tahsil except the Government 
dispensary at Baihar itself So-called District Council roads 
are neglected Few aboriginals are taken into District Coun- 
cil service ” 

417 No District Councils seem to have thought out plans 
for aboriginal uplift In the questionnaire they were ask^^ to 
give statistics of any special expenditure incurred for aboriginal 
uplift, and of the cost of schemes started or contemplated in 
aboriginal tracts for communications. Improved market facili- 
ties, education, public health (including vaccination), cottage 
industries and other purposes They were asked also If they 
could indicate the extent of expenditure in each tahsil or taluq 
and if possible in each revenue inspector’s circle All have 
found it impossible to give details of expenditure in different 
areas The District Councils of Saugor, Damoh, Jubbulpore, 
Seoni, Wardha Nagpur, Chanda Balaghat Drug, Amraoti. 
Buldana and Yeotmal and the Sironcha Independent Local 
Board* stated that they had neither incurred nor contemplated 
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any special expenditure on behalf of abongmali apart from the 
cost of maintaining in the areas inhabited by aborimnatt facilities 
such as schools \accination markets wells ana dispensanct 
which also serve the general public In areas that are predomi 
nantl^ aboriginal such as the Chhindwara jagirs Bhainsdchi 
Fahsil and other parts of Betul Sironcha Tahsil 'Mandla District 
and the Melghat it is possible to hold that the greater part of 
the expenditure of the District Council or the Independent Local 
Board concerned is expenditure for the benefit of the abori^inalf 
Unfortunately however things are not so easy as that it will 
be found almost in\ariably if on the aboriginal viannuli niapi 
the location of schools, pounds public markets dispcnsancs. 
etc be seen, that such facilities as arc pro\idcd in the backward 
tracts are almost always m the predominantly non aboriginal 
centres of those tracts No local body seems c\cr to have 
realised that it has a definite obligation to help forward the most 
backward portion of the population in its charge or to have 
formulated any coherent scheme for the moral and material 
improvement of the aboriginals and other backward caste* 
except for aboriginal education schemes m Alandla and Betul 
Districts and for improvement of village roads in Mandla and 
the old Chhindwara Dutncti 

418 The tabic below summarise* all the special aboriginal 
expenditure for which District Council* and Independent Local 
Board* ha\c claimed credit for the year* 1936-37 to 1939^ No 
column ha* been given for Special Aboriginal uplift Scheme* 
Improved Market Facilitic* or Other Purpose* as no rcplv ha* 
shown any expenditure under thc*c heads. I have omitted also 
the column for Cottage Industnc* the onl> expenditure under 
this head for which an> local hod> tak^ credit is Ri 133 recur 
ring expenditure contcmolatcd bv tlic Chhindwara Uialnct Coun 
cil a* a grant for a basketry school at Tamia It will he seen 
that the expenditure has been trifling in comparison with the 
gross income of these local bodic* *— 


Dtttnct Council oc 
IndcpenJcnt Locil 
BovJ 

Cnm raunicaiiOTU 
tn abotun''*! 
arcu 

EUuCuloo 

PubttC llcdlb 


R« 

tu. • 

R., 

\UndU 

12 JOOIM tr) 

12 00 '»(*)(■») 
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Sjnmtdipur 
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any special expenditure on behalf of abongmals apart from the 
cost of maintaining in the areas inhabited b> abongmali facilitiet 
such as schools vaccination markets nclls and dispcntanct 
which also serve the general public In areas that arc prcdomi 
nantljy aboriginal such as the Chhindwara jagirs Bhainsdehi 
Tahsil and other pnrts of Bctul Sironcha Tahiil Mandla Distnet 
and the Melghat it is possible to hold that the greater part of 
the expenditure of the District Council or the Independent Local 
Board concerned is expenditure for the benefit of the aboriginals 
Unfortunately however things are not so easy as that it will 
be found almost in\ariabl> if on the aboriginal luaimuti maps 
the location of schools, pounds public markets dupensaneSj 
etc be seen, that such facilities as arc provided in the backward 
tracts arc almost alwa>8 in the predominantly non aboriginal 
centres of those tracts No local body seems ever to have 
realised that it has a definite obligation to help forward the most 
backward portion of the population m its charge or to have 
formulated anv coherent scheme for the moral and material 
improvement of the aboriginals and other backw’ard castes 
except for abongmal education schemes m Mandla and Bctul 
Districts and for improvement of village roads in Mandla and 
the old Chhindwara Districts 

418 The table below summarises all the special abongmal 
expenditure for which District Councils and Independent Local 
Boards have claimed credit for the years 1936*37 to 1939-40 No 
column has been given for Special Aboriginal Uplift Schemes 
Improved Market Facilities or Other Purpoici as no repl> has 
shown an> expenditure under these heads I have omitted also 
the column for Cottage Industncs the onI> expenditure under 
this head for which an> local bod> takes crMit is Rs 133 recur 
ring expenditure contemplated hv the Chhindwara District Coun 
cil as a grant for a basketry kHooI at Tamia It will he scot 
that the expenditure has been trifling in companion with the 
grois income of these local bodies — 


Dntrict Council or 
Independent LocJ 
Boird 

Comimm>c*tTcm» 
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Edocirion 

Public Heitlh 


Rs 
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who knew no lan^fuage but Mana Gondi uere bored with leisons 
in ^ ahen language (Marathi) ^hile the mailer* ^ho knew 
no Oondi and hated exile m these forest tract* frequently went 
often m tact ai well ai in name At Dhanora a imaJJ JcjjooJ 
had ^u»t been re-sUrted by the District Council after being cloicd 
1° without a teacher a local untrained Mahar %outh 

been appointed and had 17 pupils of ishom onb fi^e were 
^original* the school was a dull mcffcctnc little institution 
Ihc Zammdar of Potegaon said that Govemraent had lancUoned 
a grant two or three >ear» pre\iomK for openmn an aboriginal 
Khool there but the Dutrict Council had proMO^ no teacher 
he was paying for pne from hi* own pocket At Pendn in Jhara 
papra Zammdan the only large village m the eitate there was 
no District Council school — there is in fact none m the estate — 
the Zamindar however had opened a pn\nte school with a 
(jondi speaking Marar master who was teaching a das* of *ir 
Marar six Halba and two Pardhan boy*. There are two Vtdvo 
ilfoiidir at Erka m Rangi Zamindari and at Chatgaon in Khut 
gaon Zammdan These ha\c a \cn small attendance At Erka 
the Vidva 'Mondir field* arc over a mile from t)ic institution which 
in outward appearance is like an> ordinarj primaiy school m anv 
j^ains basti even down to the faded Congress flog on the roof 
The gum was a town bred Mahar knowing no language but his 
Marathi mother tongue and complctch ignorant of aboriginal life 
and customs though 22 out of the 33 boM were Maria speaking 
aboriginals As I amved thc\ were doing some dcsullor> spin 
ning though there i* no cotton grown an>*whcre near the 
rui for the boys to spin ha* to be sent for from Chanda and not 
one of the bo>s will spin in afterlife 1 asked if the bo\s could 
ling and the gum switched them from spinning op to droning 
out in an appaUmgI> drearv tone a Marathi song of which tho 
could understand nothing Helped hj their parents I tried to 
get the bo>s to sing a Maria song and dance a Mana dance but 
their faculties had been so bemused by the alien regime of the 
\ tdxa Mandir that e^en with the help of their parents thc\ were 
too *h} or ashamed to attempt ihcir own wonderful tribal songs 
and dances There is nothing in the present curriculum ibai 
bears any relation to their tribal culture or apwals to the imagi 
nation of their parents The Vtdxa Mandir fields arc so far from 
the NlUage that the bo>i ne\cr go then, and lltc agricultural 
jawadar m charge nc^cr tcachc* them modem methods of agri 
culture but grows onl> ricc for meeting the cipvnies of this singu 
larh ineffective institution In Garchlroli at in almost e'cr> 
Partialb Excluded Area except Mandia Bhainsdclu and the Md 
ghat there has been a complete neglect of backward area* h> the 
District Council The Zammdars stated that things med to be 
better when there was a separate /amlndari f ocal Iloanj hut thu 
came to an end on the introduction of the Local Self Government 
Act of 1920 The District Council s justification for ifie neglect 
of the xanMndant u no doubt that its Income from the ccssci on 
the Utuifienia of tht lamindans is scrj low 

*120 Separate /ammdan I ocal Boards however have n ntmu 
cd m Chhatiisgarh in Raipur District the /amindan 1 ocaf Brrafd 
for the tcvcri estates of jhndra Nawagith 
Suarmar Narra Kauna and PhuBhar in B 
/ammdan Local Board for the eicht eitale* of Korba Chimpa 
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Chhuri, Kenda, Pcndra, Matin, Uproia and Lapha (of which all 
but Champa are Partiallv I'Acluded), and in Drug District the 
Southern Zamindan Local Board for the five estates of Dondi-Loh- 
ara, Khuiji Ambagnrh-Chauk., Panabaras, Aundlii and Koracha (pf 
which all but Dondi-Lohara and Khuj]i are Partially Excluded), 
and the NorHicrn Zamindari Local Board for the six estates of 
Barbaspur, Sahabpur-Lohara, Gandai, Thakurtola, Silheti and 
Parpodi These I.ocal Boards are not independent but work like 
other Local Boards undei the general control and as subordinate 
agents of the District Council The Olficer-in-Charge of the Bilas- 
pur District Council has given information about the working and 
financing of the Zamindan Local Board on which the following 
account is ba^sed Its headquarters are at Katghora though the 
Pendra and Kenda estates are in Bilaspur Tahsil, and Katghora is 
not easil} accessible fiom them (or from Matin), especially in the 
rains Hence, probablj, though under the rules the Board should 
meet six times a year, in the two years 1939-‘10 and 1940-41 it met 
only si\ times in all Up to the 1938 election, the zamindan 
families or rha’ans more or less monopolised the seats on the 
Board, and these families are almost all aboriginal, though belong- 
ing to \ery hinduised Raj-Gond or so-called Tanwar-Kshattri 
families In the 1938 election the only aboriginal member return- 
ed was the brother of the Zamindar of Uprora, but as many as five 
out of the eight members were returned unopposed Except for 
the establishment, maintenance and management of schools and 
th« appointment of vaccinators, the Board has been entrusted by 
the District Council, subject of course to its own control, with all 
the functions of a District Council under section 21 of the Local 
Self-Government Act, but has limited its powders of sanctioning 
estimates to a maximum of Rs 250 The area administered by 
the Board is almost exactly half the area of Bilaspur District, and 
Its 1931 population about 28 per cent of that of the district, 
omitting the tracts recently transferred to Orissa Omitting its 
due share of the Government grants, the Board area contributed 
to the District Council in the three years ending 1940-41 an average 
income of Rs 30,842, of which the chief items v^ere Rs 12,851 
cesses, and about Rs 4,800 public market dues, Rs 3,700 registra- 
tion fees on cattle sales and Rs 88,100 cattle-pound receipts The 
average annual expenditure in the same period was Rs 51,691 , 
the chief items (approximate) were education (Rs 26,700), 
pounds (Rs 5,800), general administration (Rs 7,333, including 
Rs 5,333 overhead charges), medical (Rs 2,159), vaccination 
(Rs 2,633), veterinarj^ relief (Rs 1,400) and civil works (Rs 1,895) 
The last item included about Rs 730 spent on establishment, but 
nothing for communications, the crying need of this vast area 
of 3,724 square miles The District Council maintained in the 
Board area only 41 schools, an average of a school for every 91 
square miles and 8,917 inhabitants, the corresponding averages 
for the rest of the district were 19 square miles and 4,835 inhabit- 
ants The Council’s average annual expenditure on education 
m the Board area worked out to 12 annas per square mile, or 
Rs 7-6-0 per thousand population, against Rs 36 and Rs 141 
respectively in the rest of the district Its medical and veterinary 
expenditure averaged Rs 4,892 (including vaccination) and 
Rs 1,400 m the Zamindan Board area against Rs 14,700 and 
Rs 4,700 respectively in the rest of the district The District 
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Council ^civ^ from Gove^ient annually a general purpoie* 
etyit of Rs ^ 610 and an education grant of Ri 84 038 Prob- 
on a balance of lU area and population proportion of the 
whole district the Zanimdan Local Board area ihould receive a 
of these grants or about Rs 10 000 and Rt 28 000 On 
this basil Its average annual income during the tricnnmni v^ould 
have been Rs 6^842 which would have exceeded iti expenditure 
by Ri 17 151 Obviouily the Partially Excluded Areas have not 
received their fair share of the District Council i expenditure In 
view of the comparative backwardnets of the xamindant the' 
ihould really receive greater attention than their mere area and 
population would entitle them to receive Moreover even here 
It will be found that within the zammdan* the Icsi aboriginal 
tracts have had more benefit from the Diitrict Council than the 
more aboriginal tracts 

421 In Drug Diitnct the Northern Zammdani Local Board 
now hai leven elected member* (two from the Sahaspur Lohari 
estate and one each from the other five eitate*) and the Southern 
Zammdans Local Board six (two from Ambagarh Chauki one 
from Panabara* and Aundhi combined and one each from the 
other three estates) before lection 5 of the Act wa* amended each 
had one nominated member and one less elected member The 
1940 elections were held under the unamended Act There were 
then two aboriginals (one a zammdar and the other a ramindar s 
relative) and three othen returned unoppojcd to the Northern 
Board and one non aboriginal from Khujji returned unopposed 
to the Southern Board there were contested elections onlj in the 
Barbnspur Zamindan of the Northern Board where an aboriginal 
relative of the zammdar won and in the Dondi Lohnra Zamindari 
of the Southern Board where both the candidate* were non 
aboriginal m three of the Southern Zamindarii no candidate 
itood for election and two aboriginals md one non aboriginal 
vvcrc therefore apj>oinicd under leclion 10 A The nominated 
scat* on each Board were filled b> an aboriginal Thus on the 
Northern Board four out of *c\cn member* were aboriginal* and 
in the Southern three out of six of the four aboriginal member* 
of the former one wa* a zammdar and the other three were rcia 
tivci of zamindars while onlj one of (he three aboriginal mem 
ben of the Southern Board was a zammdar Thcic zamindari 
being hindulicd Raj Gond true aboriginal reprcsentition wa* 
very low 

422 The two Board* nommallv licld more than the prc*cnb 
cd minimum number of meetings but in the three >car* ending 
1939-40 seven of the 24 meeting* of the Northern Board and jhlr 
teen of the 22 mcctingt of the Southern Board failed fwuie there 
was no quorum m the three >cars the percenf^agw of attendance 
of members of the Northern Board were onl> 4n and vv and of 
the Southern a* low a* 14 10 and 24 I>aek of mtcrcii i* rivcn a* 
the reason for the poor attendance but a vco potent eontnbo 
torv reaion is the distance of the zamindari* from the lahul head 
quarters at Bemctara and Bitod rctpcettvcly wficrr the*e fmardj 
share offices with the Lkalsa Board* of Bcmelara and '^anjarJ Bal^ 
Tahiili At one time when the /amindar* of Gandat and Amna 
garh Chauki were Chairmen of the two Boardi they u«ed to mcH 
at Gandai and Chauki rcsp^tivcly clerk* and record* cr.fning each 
time from tahtil headquarters to attend rven now the fa < that 
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the Chaiimen do not live at Bemetara and Balod makes it hard 
to secure prompt despatch of work, though each Chairman has 
nominated as Honorary Secretary a resident of one of these 
places, and the Secretaries have been given all the powers of the 
Chairmen, including power to sign cheques Like the other Local 
Boards of Drug District, these two Boards have had delegated to 
them all the powers specified in the model byelaws framed under 
section 80 (2) (c) of the Local Sclf-Go\ernment Act, but Rs 700 
18 the most that they can sanction for original works or repairs 
They use the same staff as the Bemetara and Balod Boards, but 
for one peon each, and do not contribute towards their pay 
Working out on a mere population basis the legitimate shares of 
the Northern and Southern Boards of the Government grants for 
education, medical relief and general purposes at 6} and 12V per 
cent respectl^cl^, the Deputy Commissioner calculated the ave- 
rage income of the two Board areas in the three >ears ending 
1940-41 as follows — 


Head 


Northern 

Southern 



Board 

Bonid 



Rs 

Rs 

Cesses 


4,055 

5,09! 

Interest 


65 

125 

Cattle-pounds 


1,300 

1,550 

Education grant 


3,770 

7,540 

Meuica! grant 


187 

374 

Private contributions 


150 


Pruate market fees 


600 

27 

General purposes grant 


1,580 

3,160 


Total 

11,707 

1 7,867 


He worked out the average expenditure, omitting all share of the 
cost of the District Couned headquarters establishment and the 
two khalsa Local Boards’ office staff, as follows — 


Head 


Northern 

Board 

Southern 
Boai d 



Rs 

Rs 

Education 

- 

3,700 

7,500 

Medical and Public Health 

- 

1,282 

2,024 

Veterinary relief • • 

* 

1,000 


Pounds 

0 0 

800 

833 

Civil works, repairs . • 

0 0 

630 

535 

Postage 


10 

30 


Total 

7,422 

10,922 


The expenditure items above include all pay and provident fund 
contributions for Council staff working in the zamindans If 
a proportion of the pay and allowances of District Council and 
Local Board staff, and travelling allowances of staff and District 
Council members were included, perhaps the expenditure of the 
Northern Board might go up by Rs 1,000 and of the Southern by 
Rs 2,000 Even then it is clear that the Drug District Council is 
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not tpending on the zamindarii t fair iharc of its income Thut 
the only «tennar> relief in the Southern Zamindani ii prOMd li 
h\ the Panabaras estate under the Court of Wards which n!fo 
provides one of the three human diipensanci in that area the 
r^mindaru pet fewer Sk^hools and teachers than the' arc entitled 
to and little is done for their roads Moreover as thev are the 
most backward parts of the district thc> should fiet much higher 
grants for development than the advanced plains tracts 

423 At first sight there would seem to be n good case there 
fore for replacing these two ineffective Zammdnri 1 ocal Boards 
one Independent I ocal Board with headquarters at Drug the capi 
la! of the district Ihc Ucpul> Commissioner suggetti that this 
would mean greater distances to bo traversed b\ members attend 
ing meetings and therefore added apjtliv cspcciallv if the further 
suggestion of olhciai office bearers on the model of the Melghat 
and Mines Independent I ocal Boards were adopted He urges, 
like the Ueput) Commissioners of Rnipur and Bilaspur that a 
sounder solution would be to require the District Councils to 
spend more of their income on tlivsc backward areas and for Gov 
ernment to fix the proportion of its own grants m aid to District 
Councils that tiiusc bimics must spend on their backward areas 
The latter suggestion v as put forward in 19i'v and again in m> 
questionnaire II but one major political difficulty is this, thaf 
though It would undouhtcdlj be equitable tliat these grants should 
be thus reapportioned between the advanced and tlic backward 
areas >ct this could onl> be done b> shutting down schools and 
other facilities in the adv anced areas w Inch have long been financed 
from these grants One need not fight ih> of the fact that 
with Independent Boards under official Chairmen and Secretaries 
m backward areas the few elected members wotild come to be 
ciphers or lose interest Thc> arc now either aphers or quite 
lacking in interest official executives would at least sec that things 
were uonc and would he an cctinom^ as ►tparatc head clerks and 
clahoralc offices and tstabhshmcnts would not be needed 

124 From the District Councils as tlicj stand tiicrc is little 
hope of a^-i .. l bir iht ahurminal since he has little cliance of 
securing election and the few aboriginals who arc elected arc 
seldom of sufficient infliuncL education and mtcllipencc to hr 
able to understand District Councif and t ocal Board powers and 
procedure or in influence the other members to pa> due attention 
to alxiriginal needs In answering Aiscmhlv enuttion no 171 
on August 17ih 19^ the lion ide Pandit B S Slmkla who was 
then Prime Minolcr staled — 

The nomination of ahoriumal rcprcsentiliv cs on DUfrlct 
Councils hat been approved b> the local ^aclf Oov ernment 
Department fiul tinfi iv tlu rr/vrr<t nfotii < i urc i 
r tufclct! ihctt lurre pr irner t.i// no! reoi/l in intrcifiiitC in 
(efi If ht inf fetch / r tfie Dtttricf ( ofou i/ in ftic t ciDre of thf 
dl’ori'inei Ihc quesMon of cslablohing Imlcpcnilcnl local 
lloardi for alMirigmal areas ronsuling enlireh of nominated 
meml^rt is tinder consideration 

Ihc lultomi ' »fd» are imporfani Mmosf evcr> non crucial 
gentle m<i arswermg niv sjuctiu nnairr his suu’^cstetl that franchise 
Itself lea hci voters its meanme and Ihcir po vrr and that »n 
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elected member even if uneducated is preferable to a nominated 
member, perhaps on the principle of kurst ham stkha deU hai 
I think that the quotation earlier in this chapter from my MarUdla 
Notes disproves this The general opinion of the majority of 
those who have answered my questionnaire is in favour of special 
measures for securing aboriginal representation, perhaps primarily 
by nominations, though a large volume of opinion favours Inde- 
pendent Local Boards entirely nominated for most backward areas 
The minimum suggestion was that of Sjt D B Naik, M L A 
that at least the revised section 5 of the Local Self-Government 
Act should be amended so as to add the words “an aboriginal” 
after the words “a Harijan” in both sub-sections (2) and (3) This 
however would ensure only one aboriginal member in a Local 
Board, no matter how great the number of aboriginals in the 
group^ and this man would be no more able in the future to get 
anything done by the Board or District Council for the aboriginals 
than the few elected or nominated aboriginal members of the 
past What are needed m the most backward areas are therefore 
Independent Local Boards 

425 It cannot however be said that such Independent Boards, 
whether wholly nominated as suggested in the former Prime 
Minister’s answer already quoted, or retaining an elected element 
as now with the addition of an official element, would provide 
effective training in self-government or rouse local interest in local 
problems Nor has the experience of the one Independent Board 
already constituted on such lines, the Melghat Board, been entirely 
encouraging The Chairman of that Board, the Sub-divisional 
Officer of Ellichpur, is indeed a bird of passage seldom holding 
office for more than eight or nine months, and there has been 
no continuity of policv, if indeed there has been anv policy, be- 
hind the Board’s administration It has not aroused the intelli- 

- gent interest of the aboriginals, who constitute the great majority 
of its electorate, and the unofficial members have been ciphers 
The Board has however achieved one thing, namely, that this 
backward taluq does get spent on it all that it pays in cesses and 
other local taxes and a fair share of Government grants That 
too is the best thing that can be said of the Sironcha Independent 
Local Board, and as a result local government institutions in 
Sironcha even m the Partially Excluded Ahiri Zamindari serve 
the aboriginal far more than the Chanda District Council does in 
the Garchiroli Partially Excluded zamindaris The Maria mem- 
bers of the Sironcha Board are however quite illiterate and in- 
» effective, and seem only to have learnt how to wear the European 
clothes and topees given them by the Zamindar, though if they 
see a dance started bv their fellow-Mana the\ soon discard these 
for the usual dance dress ' 

426 On the whole I consider that the idea of Independent 
Local Boards for backward areas should be pursued for the pre- 
sent To require District Councils to continue to administer such 
areas and to spend upon them fixed proportions of their income 
from taxes and Government grants is bound to land both the office- 
bearers of the District Councils and the Government of the day In 
political difficulties, since the voters of the open countr)' are 
bound to retain for a long time far more political influence than 
the voters of the backward areas Moreover where vou get a 
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numerciallj' tlrong aboriginal element in local bodie* elected on 
the present pattern the> are quite incapable of running the admin 
titration, which falU into the hands of the non aboriginal mem 
her* or the ofhcc staff as we ha\e seen in the Dindon Local Board 
In the open counirv there are innumerable gentlemen with cx 
pcncncc of local government mitilutioni In the aboriginal coun 
try there are usualK none except a few zamlndari and their rela 
tnes and the chance of the latter continuing to monopolise local 
bodies c\cn in zamindan areas is getting itcadilj’ less n\cn in 
the open country the training in local government xsxis spread over 
two or three generations of work with official Chairmen and mem 
bers One of the mam problems of local go\emment re organ 
isation in the Central Pro\inces u to restore the old cloic liaison 
between the district cxecuti\c and the District Council executive 
That undcrlaj the proposals of the last Minuter for Local Self 
Gosemment ft might be urged that with nominated Indepcn 
dent I ocal Boards in backward areas it should tIwhns be possible 
to find disinterested non aboriginal gentlemen able and willing 
to nin the Board s administration But non-ofhcials ha\c gene- 
rally their own lisclihood to earn and cannot c\er be so much in 
touch with all parti of the areas controlled b\ the Board as the 
Revenue Officers of the tahsil sub-division and district It is on 
ihc whole 1 believe best that the Chairman of an Independent 
1 ocal Board should he ohl of the Permanent Government officials 
charged with the Government aaministralion of the area and 
I would suggest that tliii should normallv be the Tahuldar except 
in a special caic such as the Mclghat where niichpiir is a better 
tcntrc for meetings of the Board than cither Dliarni the head 
<iuaricri of the Tahsildar or Chikalda the headquarters of the 
Naih-Tahsildar or when the Board adminutcrs areas comprised In 
mine ihan one nhsil Outside the PartialL 1 xcludcd Areas such 
Boards arc suggested only for the areas administered hv the present 
/ammdari I «>cal Board' of Raipur and Drug I rom the Bilaspur 
/aminilari Independent I ocal Board area I would exclude the 
Cliampa Aamindan winch is not Partiallv rxcludcd and is much 
more ailvanccd than the rest of the area so that it could per 
fcctl> cavifv be combinctl with the Janjgir I ocal Board under the 
Bilavpiir Divtnet Council Of this hodv the Sub-div iiional Offictr 
should he the Chairman hecauve two of the ranundari' are in 
Bila'piir Tail'll but ilic Tahsildar of Katghora should he the 
\ ICC ( hairman and Sccrctan The two Drug /ammdari I r>ral 
Board' nialii perhaps remain as they are Imi be made independent 
under the chairmandiip of ihc Tal vildar' of Bcmriara and Ilalod 
respectively In Chanda District I 'uggeat the aholiiion of the 
Sirtircha 1 ocal Board and the amalgamation of the kkitfsa portion 
o* Sironcha wiil» the re t of Chanda Diiinct all the l‘ar:laltv 
1 xcludrtl 7jr rdans i f (ja chiroh and Sirnn'*ha Tahiils tncliid 
ing the ramindari villages of Ahirt /amindan transferred to Gar 
rhiroli Tail'll as to '•hich there i some doubt wbetber lliev are 
lecallv Partiallv I vcludeil or not should 1 e under n Indetrendent 
f oral fb ard w ith head pnrtcrs at ( (nnda or \lHri The C fdtind 
wara ja in wliuh enmplamcd bitierl) their nedeet bv the 
{h^md'^ar 3 Distnci Council should have a Board nf tbrir ivvn 
»i h htad utarlcfv ai Tamia nr ParasW under ll r elia rr arship of 
|be Si 1 hIiv oional Ofieer m charge of the h »rs The ra»e o' 
IL bar Talud h s Iwen d^ati with in parajrapbs of my 
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Bala^hol Report, but I now think thnt it would be best that the 
Chairman of the Baihar Independent Local Board should be the 
Tahsildpr, as he is alw.ijs on the spot Bhamsdehi in BetuI should 
get similar independence In Mandla there is a functioning Dis- 
trict Council in which how’cver the aboriginal element is under- 
represented and has in the past had little voice in the executive 
It w'ould be retrograde to go back to a purely nominated body 
iicrc But tlicrc is mucli to be said for the Deputy Commissioner 
being Chairman of the District Council and for the Tahsildars of 
Mandla, Dindori and Niwas being cv ofjjcto Chairmen of those 
two Local Boards, and for increasing the nominated element in 
the District Council and all three Local Boards 

427 Where a 'J'ah sildar or Sub-divisional Officer is ex ojficto 
Chairman of any Local Board he should be regarded as w'orking in 
subordination to the Sub-divisional Officer and/or the Deputy 
Commissionci , and these superior ofliccrs should be entitled to 
preside o^cr anj meeting if present wdien it is held So far as 
possible separate office staffs should be avoided and the Local 
Board's w'ork ‘should be done by one or tw'o of the tahsil clerks 
or a special clerk added to the tahsili stafi for that purpose Any 
transferred works such as the jagir 'section of the Chhindwara- 
Narsinghpur road and Go\crnment buildings at Harrai and Batka- 
Khapa should be re-transferred to the Public Works Department, 
thus avoiding duplication in one area of engineering staff and 
saving the local bodies m b.ickw'aid areas the expense of a sepa- 
rate engineering establishment Any w'orks to^ be constructed on 
behalf of Independent Local Boards should so far as possible 
be undertaken by the Public Works Department on easier terms 
in respect of supervision charges than now^ charged, or by the 
Forest Department Gcneralh speaking there should be no need 
Of separate secretaries, as the Tahsildars and their Naibs would 
be in charge of supervision and inspection , they already realise 
cesses and school rate If there is an elected element, it should, 
except in Mandla District, represent the non-aboriginals only for 
the present 

428 This IS in my view' only a temporary phase of local 
government developments m the backward areas I have already 
in mv Baloghat Report (paragraphs 160 to 163) suggested that the 
best way of training m the meaning of the vote may be by the 
evolution of a system of indirect election in which the voters 
should be the pauclia elected to regional panchayats To this I 
return later But as it may be suggested that the present Village 
Panchayat Act may do all that is needed, let us examine its opera- 
tion in the aboriginal areas The statistics in the table in 
Appendix N at the end of this Report show that the Act has 
been of no practical use in aboriginal areas The table was 
compiled from the answ'ers to my questionnaire, omitting 
Bilaspur District and Sihora Tahsil, for which no replies were 
received In predominantly aboriginal villages there were only 
40 panchayats m the province, of which only 15 were said to be 
working well , even here only seven saipanch and 85 pancha 
were aboriginal though the total number of members of these 
panchayats cannot have been less than 500 In villages where 
aboriginals do not predominate there were 821 village panchayats, 
of which three had an aboriginal sarpanch, they had only 100 

49 
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other aboriginal mcmberi out of a probable total of lome 10 000 
memberf It i* quite clear that the Act ai it itand* it practically 
uielcis in the backl^ard areas The Milages co\cr large areas 
are small and far apart, and arc themseUei. m the typical abon 
ginal areas generall> duided up into hamlets or dhana Little 
effort has been made to group tillages together into larger units 
for administration by group panchajati and one obMous objee 
tion to this under the present Act is that in law eicry resident 
mitqaddani or inuqaddam gnnias/iffl of cvcr> Milage thus grouped 
must be a poncha rv officio so that at once there would be 
introduced into each such group panchayat a large clement that 
had passed the test neither of election by \otcri or nomination 
in consideration of abilm and influence numashta members 
would be either non aboriginals or abonginal nonentities of the 
t>pc described in Chapter VI There would c\cn of the few 
scats left to be filled b> election be fevv that abongmals would 
be able to capture Vcr> little real administrati\c work is done 
by the a\cragc Village Panchayat for lack of funds and un 
willingness to tax the villagtri under the Act n possible remedj 
would be to follow the example of Mjsorc State and some other 
parts of Indn and empower the tax pa\cr to commute for his 

r nnchnynt tax b> giMng unpaid labour annuall> for a few dajs 
or sanitara and other Milage improacment work Most of the 
answers to m\ (|uestion on this point faaoured the suggestion 
A major dtflicult> of the present Act and rules in backwaird areas 
It the requirement of written records <»f judicial dcciiioni and 
procedure in cases tried b> Village Benches and Courts and the 
recording of accounts and procedure It has been generally 
□greed in the answers that if an> system of pancha>al justice is 
to be set up in indiaidual aboriginal aillagcs case records should 
diappcar all that is needed being a record of the decision and 
Its execution which can as in Bastar be quite casiU kept in a 
register at the police station on tlic basis of the report of the 
siljagc watchman made at his weekly fortnighth or mnnthls 
visit to lire station One thing it clear the present Village 
Benches and Courts arc as dilatoiy as the worst of the old 
honorarv magistrates courts and in man> a Milage some sea 
lawjcr of a panchn cnjo>s writing a long and tcihinu judgment 
Ofitai a! o tndiMdnai nonc/ms tlirough hias for or against parlies 
cause dcla> because tflorts arc then made to get the I)cput> Com 
mis inner li» ouaili the juriKhctton of ihc Villagi. Bench or Court 
I liasc alread> suggested dial all monc> lenders sliould Ise dti 
qualified from Iveing me misers of an> hrncli or court It was 
made clear tn ni) Mundh \offi that one of the main difficullies 
(and gncsanccs) of the alKiriumal u the distance to winch he has 
l<t go in tile I arkward arras lo get to die Tahsildar for justice in 
rrvenue and criminal maitcfs and the >el further distances to 
which lie must go for the ctsil souris and dcbi relief I ha\c 
therefore advocated the freer conferral on Resenue Ofl'icers m 
diese areas of ci\d judicial piiwcrs die trial of cUil cases In 
camp touring slehi relief cxiurls and legislation on the lines of 
the Bomba) Mamlatdars Courts Act All their things howcacf 
touch onb the fringe of dus preditem of Ci'ing tlic loekward 
areas quicker cheaper and more sjmpailictic justice In llic 
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second qiiCvStionnaire I therefore put three questions designed to 
find out how f.ir apart from statutory panchnyats and courts 
there survived caste and tiihal p.uichavals convened and presided 
over by village and gioup headmen, still settling matrimonial, 
criminal, civil and other disputes without recourse to the Courts 
For the survival of strong institutions of this kind m Bastar State 
has made it possible there formallj bj Regulation to hand over 
to such village community panchayats jurisdiction in all simple 
Penal Code cases, matrimonial and defamation cases included, 
and in all simple civil cases The result has been striking in 
reducing the v\ork of the Courts and inci easing the confidence of 
the people in their own mstilutions and m the administration 
of justice, even m areas where owing to the presence of a strong 
clement of non-aboriginal traders and village lessees or tenants 
it was at first thought necessarv to restrict the jurisdiction of the 
village and poniana panchavats (there is an appeal from decisions 
of the former to the latter), at the request of the non-aborigmal 
elements themselves these restrictions have later been removed 

429 I instanced in my questionnaire the account of the 
tribal headmen and panchavat sjstem described at page 139 of the 
Provincial Census Report for 1911 as in force amongst the 
Maria of Chanda District, and asked the replies to state whether 
such a system is still in force there or in any other parts of the 
province, 1 reproduce the account there given as Appendix O 
to this Report Before however mentioning the areas where 
enquiries have shown that there is still a vigorous tribal system 
of this kind, I would comment on a very favourite type of reply, 
which asserted, m the words of Mr Kanhaiyalal M L A quoted 
in paragraph 158 of my Balaghat Repoit — 

“The pancJias are not now trusted, and it is believed 
that they arc biased towards one party or the other The 
old saying ‘pamJi parmcshicar hat* is not an article of faith 
ev'cn among the aboriginals “ 

Similarly the present Provincial Village Panchayat Officer 
observ^ed that the so-called tribal panchayats have now lost much 
of their prestige and wield very little influence amongst the 
aboriginals He suggested that in Chanda the Gond zammdars 
had to some extent usurped the place of the headmen and dis- 
posed of some cases themselve*: and that such panchayats decided 
no civil suits or criminal cases apart from simple matrimonial 
and defamation cases and breaches of tribal custom He implied 
that as the headmen and the elders were invariably illiterate and 
narrow-minded, their decisions were not likely to be satisfactory 
He suggested that instead of jurisdiction being handed over to 
headmen and elders efforts shouldjDe made to bring them into 
panchayats under the Village Panchayat Act The actual figures 
however of the civil and criminal cases in which aboriginals 
figure as parties were collected in answers to my first question- 
naire Surprisingly little use is made of the civil courts by 
aboriginals in any part of the province except for rent suits 
brought by malguzars under the unamended Tenancy Act (these 
were always tried by Revenue Officers invested with civil powers) 
In 1938-39, for example, the civil courts of the whole province 
dealt as between aboriginal parties with only 31 succession cases, 
two partition cases, nine defamation cases and 39 cases for 
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recovery of damage* aniin£ out of elopement or adultery Aa 
regard* cnminal case* under the matnmonial and defamation 
section* 10 which both complainant and accused were aboriginalt 
there ^ ere m the same two >ear* in all the court* of the jprovincc 
onI> 47 case* under section 366. no case under section 366-A or 
3^B 329 case* under section 4^ sc\en case* under section 493, 
and 126 case* under section 500 of the Indian Penal Code and 
four case* under section 448 and one under section 552 of the 
Code of Criminal Procedure The bulk of the section 497 case* 
came from the Mandia and Drug Distnct* and the latter district 
w*a* responsible also for 53 of the defamation case* under sec 
tion 500 Indian Penal Code Ob\iou*ly these case* are onlv a 
small proportion of the number of case* that actually occurred 
so that most of them to this day continue to be decided by 
tribal pancha>att The fact is that the lyitcmatic belittling or 
overlooki^ of the part played in the junsprudence of India by 
these unofficial bodies is something of \cry long standing, dating 
back to the first establishment of regular courts in Bntish India 
this will be clear to anyone who studies the history of the growth 
of the courts in this and other provinces and the failure m the 
face largcl> of Iaw\cr opposition of the sincere attempt* made 
b> the earlier administratorij such a* in this pro\incc Jcnkint. 
Malcolm and Temple to insist upon a* great use as possible of 
pancha>at* to settle all pettj \illagc dupulcs, ci\il or criminal 
and of reference to arbitration panchayats of the issue* m the 
more important case* 

430 Somewhat to digress from the mam theme of this 
chapter m mj first questionnaire dealing with law and justice 
I oncred certain suggestions for making the procedure in the pre- 
sent stipendiary courts more in keeping with aboriginal thought 
and habits C5nc mam difficult> that b«cts aboriginal* in succci 
turn cases and the like is the ignorance of judges magistrates and 
lawyers alikt of aboriginal law and custom It has been ruW 
that most aboriginal arc not Hindus and therefore not subject lo 
Hindu I-aw sasc in so far as it can be prosed in each case that the 
famib concerned has adopted an> particular feature of 
Hindu l..aw Therefore when such cases come before the courts 
tfie aicracc lawyer cndcaiours to pro\e or disprove that hU 
clients famil> has adopted an> feature of Hindu I,aw wjilch 
ma) help hti caic Tlicrc t* no authoritative work ictlinj* forth 
tribal law and custom and the note* on these matter* m the 
articles on the various irtbe* in Bussell and Hiralal s Tribes and 
C alter o/ iht ( entrat Prorfnrcs arc skctchv and tend to generalise 
much from what m3> have been reported in one particular 
arci It IS not an ca^v matter to arrive at a consistent body of 
tribal ciulomaiy law It would involve throughout the prov 
incc a tlciailcil anthropological enquiry conducted over a numl>rr 
of )car* Itv trained enquiries making uie of the genealogical anti 
other nielluKli supplementing the notoriousl) defective memory 
t»f the average alvoriginal ai lo lui immediate ancestors from the 
re ord» of the vannuv »clilcmcnti lliat have taken place since 
the Central Brovincei came under the British rule There Is a 
chapter on Bii^a ideas of !vw m Mr \errifr I |r in « The Flatia 
and m m> The ^fanj rf /Lr'uf CJKapier V\ II give* a 

few page* I > the prineiplet gfoermng Maria tribal law and 
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custom From my own experience I know the difficulties of 
such an enquiry even when confined to one tribe in one place; 
for the whole province, with its varying degrees of hinduisation 
amongst the various tribes and in the various tracts, the task 
would involve enquiries spread over years . so rapid is the change 
in the tribal outlook under the impact of modern conditions 
that at the end of the enquiry what was true at the beginning of 
the enquiry^ might have ceased to be true That is why I stress 
the desirability of greater recourse to reference to arbitration 
panchayats of civil cases involving a decision on tribal law and 
custom I suggested in question no 8 of questionnaire no 1 
that the aboriginal might get better and quicker justice by the 
adoption both for civil proceedings and matrimonial and defa- 
mation cases under the Indian Penal or Criminal Procedure 
Codes of some such provision as the extracts given below from 
the Agency Rules framed under the Scheduled Districts Act by 
the Madras Government for regulating civil procedure in the 
various Agency Tracts of that province — 

“45 (1) Where any matter has been referred to arbitra- 

tion Avithout the inten’^ention of a Court, and an award has 
been made thereon, any person interested m the award may 
apply to any Court having jurisdiction over the subject- 
matter of the award that the award be filed in Court 

(2) (a) The application shall be m writing, and shall be 
numbered and registered as a suit between the applicant as 
plaintiff and the other parties as defendants ” 

(b) (Deals with court-fees, and would need much modi- 
fication) 

(3) The Court shall direct notice to be given to the 
parties to the arbitration other than the applicant, requiring 
them to show cause, within a time specified, why the award 
should not be filed 

(4) Where the Court is satisfied that the matter has been 
referred to arbitration, and that an award has been made 
thereon, the Court shall order the award to be filed and 
shall proceed to pronounce judgment according to the 
award, unless the award is illegal or defective on the face 
of it or tainted with the fraud of either party or the corrup- 
tion or misconduct of the arbitrator 

(5) Upon the judgment so pronounced a decree shall 
follow, and no appeal shall lie from such decree except in 
so far as the decree is in excess of or not in accordance with 
the award ” 

“46 (i) Whenever it shall appear to a Court before 

which a suit has been filed or to which a suit has been 
transferred or remanded that the subject in dispute^ or any 
issue in the suit is suitable for reference to arbitration, the 
Court may refer the suit or issue to arbitration before a 
panchayat of three or five members, as the Court may de- 
termine If the number of panchayatdars is three, one 
shall be chosen with the Court’s approval by each party, 
and the third member, who shall preside, shall be chosen 
by the Court If the number of panchayatdars is five. 
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four ihall be choicn b> the parlie* having separate or con 
flicting interest! in the subject in suit m the manner pre 
scribed b> the Court and the fifth member \\ho shall pre- 
side shall be chosen b> the Court The decision of the 
panchayat shall be filed in Court in the form of tazinama 
petition The Court shall then satisfy itself that the terms 
of the raztnama arc full> understood b> the parties and 
shall pass a decree thereon provided that the Court ma> 
after recording reasons reject a panchayat s decision which 
appears to be clearly unjust or inconclusive, 

♦ * ♦ ♦ 

53 Nothing in these rules shall be deemed to author 
ize an appeal from the decree passed in accordance with 
the aw-ard under rule (5) or m accordance with the razt 
navta under rule 46 

This lUMcstion met with widespread support from expen 
cnccd members of the judicial sen ice and the bar 

431 The further suggestion was made in c^ucstion no 9 
of questionnaire no 1 that little value attaches in the case of 
aboriginal witnesses to the solemn affirmation which is almost 
invariabl) tlic onl\ formula administered to witnesses under 
the Oaths Act The answer! show that some use is made in 
tlic case of aboriginals of the pro\lsions of the Oaths Act 
allowing 3n> part> to or WTtness in an> judicial proceedings to 
gi\c cMdcnce on oath m any form common amongst or held 
binding b\ persons of the race or persuasion to wnich he be- 
longs and not repugnant to justice^ and allowing the Court 
to nsk an> part> or witness whether he will make an oath 
proposed h> the opposite part>, and requiring the (^urt if he 
refuses the proptnal to record * as part of the proceeding! the 
nature of the oath or affirmation proposed tnc facts that he 
was asked whether he would make il and that he refused it 
A number of pidges have mentioned cases in which aboriginals 
hast won ihctr cases through acccptini* a challenge to take a 
special form of oath Generali) speaking tlic answers favour 
an amendment of the Oaths Act empowering a court mo motn 
to propose for ahorigmaU or nn\ aboriginal areas such a special 
oath and 1 would recommend that action he taken accordingly 

433 To return to ilic tribal panchayils m> own enquiries 
m Chanda District show that the setbia and potti S)sicm described 
in Appendix O to this Report continues almost tinaltrrcd 
amongst the local Maria and that it would therefore Ik* easy 
to appi) to the Ahifi iramindari and to most of ilif GarchiroU 
raminiJaro the Ibstar pancliaval ivilcm It d<H:« nor iccm lo 
he accurate ni suggested b> the Village ranclia)Jt Officer that 
the xanundjri have tiiorpctl the nutltorilv of fhr srtfila ond 
group Of polfi panchajaft Ortginall) the raminJar appointed 
or confirmed the tuccesonn of the sethta ant! mighl Imt the arliltcr 
tn a caie involving panic* from two difTcrcnl irl/ia patlf The 
xamtndars have ihcnnelvcs prohihl) In man) rase* desemded 
Iron aniicnt tribal hradmen and the whole ramindari i>stem In 
llir soulh cast and centre of this province drsemds from on 
ancient tcrntonal orpinoatoin ime tirn of whirh is t!i t tlie 
TJnitnilif r* vo i fieri the ullirti ife arbiter in castr ntslters As tuvh 
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he fulfils .1 useful function which fnlls into desuetude when an 
estate conies under Couit of Wards management, during the long 
minorit} administration of l^astar Slate it has been provided that 
the corresponding function there of the Maharaja should be dis- 
charged In a tonncLlion of the Raj family who manages on be- 
half of the Court of Wauls the estates attached to certain temples 
at the capital of the State, I li.ne hone\cr never heard of any 
representation being made to him against the decision of any 
Mann panchajat 

•133 The report of Messrs. K 13 Lall I C S and R C V P 
Noronha ICS on conditions in the Raipur zamindaris makes 
It clear that (here is a similar sur\ivnl amongst the Gond and 
Bhunjia and other tribes in those /ammdaris For every village 
there are two or three elders or ponchos commonly known as 
Sian odini and for groups of from 10 to 40 villages a innhhiya, 
also called naik In the Urn a Gonds; practically all criminal, 
civil and tribal disputes arc tackled cithci b> the sion odiw or the 
mukinya and a few ponchos In tracts near the courts the 
latter are sometime'; resorted to as a means of enforcing the 
tribal award in end, matrimonial and criminal cases, but else- 
nhcrc the zammdar is appealed to wherever he can be approach- 
ed, as in Suarmar, Deori and Fingcshwar The nuihhiva 
charges a fee \ar\ing from 8 onnns to Rs 3, according to the 
status of the parties, and the members of the panchayat get a 
feast, the ultimate sanction for enforcement of the award is the 
threat to outcastc The nuihhiyo or noik pays an annual fee to 
the zamindar, thus the noik of the Uriva Gond in Mudagaon 
pays the Zamindar of Bindra-Nawagarh Rs 17 a year and Rs 3 
hka Similar sur\ivals can be found in Bhandara and Drug 
Districts, and, I have no doubt, in the Bilaspur zammdaris It 
mav however be doubted whether in any part of the 
province the s>stcm is .is strong as amongst the Maria Even 
in the Melghat* the Korku tribal panchayat effectively deals with 
matrimonial matters The real fact is that it is unsound because 
of Hindu and Muslim mcws about adultery to make the adul- 
tery sections of the Penal Code applicable to most of the abori- 
ginals of this province Such matters'are always best left to 
the panchayats 

434 Moreover so far as indigenous institutions survive, 
the village or purely local tribal panchayat does not have the 
last word, but there is some sort of appeal to a sethta or naik 
for a group of villages and sometimes even a further appeal to 
the zamindar This should reassure legal purists ^ who dislike 
the transfer of jurisdiction from the courts to “uneducated 
village headmen and elders, and should overcome the funda- 
mental objection that in a small village one or other of the 
elders is likely to be biassed for or against one of the parties 
Perhaps also this idea is one of those underlying the conception 
of iiyayo panchayats for patwaris^ circles or revenue inspectors’ 
circles which w^as gaining support in provincial political circles 
before the start of the section 93 regime m 1939 On the 
whole It would be wiser not to attempt to regulate the present 
panchayats of village elders or tribal elders, but to l^ve them 
to function as they now are functioning, and go ahegd with 
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fchemc* for group panchayaU both for justice and for adtnlnfi* 
tration Political opinion would probably oppose the idea that 
representation on thetc group pancha>ati should be by com- 
munities or castes ncxcrthclcts caste* and tribe* itill are the 
principal forms of social or^nisation in at least the backward 
areas and a panchayat consisting entirely of non abonginaU In 
an aboriginal area or cntircl) of Good in an area of mixed 
Gond and Korlu is imlikclj to command public confidence 
Regular election b\ ballot would be too advanced at the pre*cnt 
stage If an\ attempt is made to regulate the panchayat* of 
Milage elders then there should be an inforraaU^en air meet 
ing of villager* at which the Tahsildar or Naib-TahsUdar 
conducting the election should secure the choice of a body of 
dders b> informal discussion with the villager* in which he 
should point out the ncccssit\ of each important community in 
the Milage haMng a representative If there are panchayati for 
palwan circle* or group of Milage* there must be definite rc*cr 
\ation of scats for aboriginal* and again the panchas should be 
chosen at a general meeting of the villager* Qualified to vote 
The general line* of a *)stcm of tin* kind wortced out at formal 
rule* under the Bengal Village Self Government Act 1919 will 
be found at page* 59 to 65 of the Bengal Union Board Manual 
Volume 1 , hut of course llic*c rule* contain no reference to 
mcaturct for ensuring the representation of aboriginal or other 
communities and candidate* arc left to offer thcmselve* for 
election whereas if wc ore to build up similar institutions in 
our backward areas it will be necessary b\ mean* of these in 
formal village or circle meetings for the Tahsildar or other re- 
turning officer to persuade suitable aboriginal* to stand as 
candidates In time no doubt nomination of candidate* and 
voting would become more formal opcritions a* the people 
come graduallv to anprcciaic ilieir power of choosing members 
of tlicsc group panclia>-itv and the advantage of the group 
panclipjat hting it liand to give decisions in the rcll> civil and 
criminal ca*c* for which !hc> now have to go to distant courts 
To thc^c pancIiaiTt^ could he left the enforcement of awards m 
matrimonial and defamation ca c* dealt with b> the local tribal 
and caste pancha>ats It Iip« not been pn<^iblc in this hurricdlv 
compiled report to go into details hut let it be emphasized 
that at the oiitsci there no reason wh> llic same pattern 
should be insotcd upon in all mrts of the province dincrcni 
forms can be experimented with in different areas nnd on a 
review of the rcvult* a more formalized general set of rule* 
could he drawn up after some year* 

The hcvi general pattern of local Lovcrnmcni mstilu 
tioni suitable for the backward are'tz if not Indeed for the whole 
Province abo seems to me in be the l nion Board s>stem of 
iWngat tender the Bengal Villue *^lf Gov crnmeni Act the 
Bfovincial Gnverrmrni after conzulrraiion of the view* s»f the 
Distfict Boards and l,/>cal Board* ma) b) notification slivide the 
district into n\ many |t>cal area* a* it liurl.* fit and declare each 
such local area t > be a 1 nion fn the purpoir* of the Act I nr 
each •ufb Union a Board 1* eorslilntcd under rertion 6 of nr I 
let* tfian ait or r-’ ire than nine n rmbers ard Covrrnrrcnl hai 
power to de fate that one third of the total rumbcf o< mcnbcti 
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of the Board shall _ be appointed by the District Magistrate 
Each Board elects its own president and vice-president, and its 
term of office is four years Control over the Board is divided 
in a rational manner between the District Board and the District 
Magistrate, and there are wise provisions making the decision 
of the District Magistrate in many matters final, since, with so 
vast an expansion of the Union Boards as there has been in 
Bengal, it is obviously impossible for control to be centralised 
m the hands of the Provincial Government Each Board is bound 
to impose on owners or occupiers of buildings within the Union 
a union rate to cover the salaries of dafedars and chaukidars and 
the establishment of the Board and to meet the expenses of the 
Board in carrying out any of the purposes of the Act, the maximum 
individual assessment being Rs 84 a year and all persons too poor 
to pay half an anna a month being exempted The Board 
elects chaukidars or village watchmen and dafedars or head 
chaukidars It has simple sanitary and public health powers 
and IS empowered to make grants to primary schools, to estab- 
lish primary schools and dispensaries, to assist any public librar)’^ 
in the Union, and to undertake measures for improving water- 
supply and communications The Provincial Government may 
appoint any two or more of the members to constitute a Union 
Bench or Union Court for the trial of minor criminal and civil 
offences The extent to which the Union Boards have been form- 
ed in Bengal is apparent from the annual renort on the working 
of District and Local Boards in Bengal for 1938-39, at the end of 
that year there were in existence 5,072 Union Boards administer- 
ing an area of 58,008 square miles and a population of 41.745,898, 
with 6,469,387 rate-payers and 4,895,094 voters Of 45 576 mem- 
bers 250 were officials and 45,361 non-officials Union Panchayats 
dealt with reports of 93,674 offences and Union Courts with 
72,600 suits 

436 In an organisation of this kind there is far more hope 
of the political training of the backward tribes than in ineffec- 
tive scattered Village Panchayats The Union Board areas would 
be small and compact, thus giving a reasonable chance to the 
voters of knowing something about the candidates Such a 
system is particularly sound for areas where the tribal organisa- 
tion has broken down It seems to meet in its broad outline the 
ideas expressed in the following extract from paragraph 160 of 
my Balaghat Report — 

“The enquiry into the nature and working of existing 
social panchayats in Baihar has not shown that they could 
be worked into a scheme of local self-government as well 
as of local criminal and civil justice The population of 
Baihar is, generally speaking, too mixed for tribal panchayats 
to Ije able to have the wide local lurisdiction in petts civil 
and criminal cases that has been effectivelv restored to them 
in Bastar State, where villages and even pargana^ arc often 
95 per cent or more Muria Maria, Parja or Bhattra We 
should therefore need panchavats, composed of representa- 
tives of the chief local communities, for group'? of villages 
or palwari circles, if jurisdiction in the petty cases nov triable 
bv Benches and Courts under the o\ er-elaboratc Village 
Panchayat Act were to be given to local elders, and if such 

50 
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pancha>ati were to become the foundation of a truly repre 
tentative Local Board, or the local agentt of tuch a Board 
The conilitution of tne pancha>ati would ha\c to cniurc 
rcprcicntation of the chief local communitict in rough pro- 
portion to their numcncal itrength for otherwise we might 
get purclj Powar Tell and Kalar bodies reigning o^c^ prin 
cipall> Gond and Baiga circles or a panchayat of malguzart 
dealing With questions of bond ser\ ice and begar If there 
were such a bod> for each patwan circle with «a> 10 repre- 
tcnlativcf we should ha\e 450 punc/ias in Baihar Tahsil who 
could be the electors of an elected element in the Local 
Board Indirect election will be the cntinsm Yes it will 
be indirect m one tense but to is the so-called direct election 
now m to far as not one \oicr in fift\ is direclK aware of 
the id<.ntit> of those for whom he is to vote or has any com 
prchcn«ion of the issues at stake ot even of the process in 
which he pla^s io pathcticallj. ignorant a part But under 
the 8\stcm siigccslcd flbo\c he would have at least tome 
chance of knowing some of the panchas whom he ih to 
choose and the Board members elected b> the panchets 
would h3\c 3 small bodv of constituents for not keeping in 
touch With whom thev would ha\c far less excuse This 
suggestion n put forward nt present onl> as n basis for div 
cu*-sion There is no reason wh\ Government in the back 
ward Partiallv Fvefuded Areas it least should ncccssaril) 
exact uniformity m the pattern of its civic institutions and i 
varied process of trial and error might lead ultimitclv to 
di eo\cr> of something that could he stindardiied for all 
fu-h areas 

This use of the bodj of members of Union or group pancha^its 
as electors for the District Council and for the Provmcnl I egisla 
turc would ensure that the backward tribes through the cxpcricnc 
cd elders selected h> them as members of the Union Boards or 
group panchajits sclcctctl their representatives in the legislature 
and the larger local bodici hv an intelligent vote instead of as at 
pre cni flocking like sheep min i pen to pul pieces of piper 
tnto a Im)X for no purpose intelhgihlt in them \n additional 
advantige of ihe svsicm v ould he tint it would make it far 
easier for members of liic legislature to keep in effective touch 
With their conMituenctc» and would much redute tlic emt ot 
elections and tlir lime spent on them to the advantige of Gov 
ernmcni ilie public and llic candidates 

437 In time under thi* system IjkjI Boirds would du 
appear and Lnion Boards would function tlircvtlj under the 
Uutrict Counrib This n ilriadv bjppi.ninu sicidilv in Bengal 
where the approved p<)hcy ts the progresovc el inmalion of l^nal 
H lards as the I nion Ihiards <itn experience ! » q inte the Ilengal 
Govcrnnepl ■ resolution nn the working of Dislnei and I oral 
Boards m Bengal during 1*^37 — 

nil the gradual development and expansion of the 
fvsirm of union hmrds tlirourhoui the nrottner the idea 
llat the 1 K*ji Ksardi v uh if cir rresent limled t or rrs and 
rc*» nireet fiave outhvnl their uidity a* intcn edury irsti 
t Ti< in B r s hcT^e i* hnal self -nv ernr* rrt fias fern fait 
gsining ground ard during the >cjr order rcp< rl several 
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district boards moved Government to abolish the local 
boards in their respective jurisdictions As a result of this, 
the local boards in the districts of Birbhum, Dacca, Chitta- 
gong, Noakhali and Rangpur were abolished with effect 
from the year 1938-39, while orders have also been issued for 
the abolition of the local boards in the districts of Faridpur, 
Bakarganj and Howrah on the expiry of their present 
terms ” 

By the end of 1938-39 the number of Local Boards in Bengal had 
been reduced in fulfilment of this policy from 84 to 70 

438 It may be suggested that such Union Boards would do 
much to overcome the apathy which leads to irregular attendance 
at meetings of Zamindan and other Local Boards As they would 
function for tar smaller areas, the meeting place would be near 
for all members, it might well prove practicable to have a Union 
Board for each zamindan instead of trying to group a number of 
zamindaris into Local Board areas I still think however that it 
will be better to create the Independent Local Boards proposed 
for these areas consisting of c\ offiew and nominated members, 
at least until Union Boards begin to work effectively, as at 
the outset much guidance and instruction will be essential , if 
the Union Board system be adopted only for the Partially Exclud- 
ed Areas and the zammdans, the Independent Local Boards al- 
ready suggested for these areas will be the more necessary, as it 
would be anomalous for the regular District Councils to control a 
special system devised for backward areas Actually the Union 
Board system is suited for adoption throughout the province, or 
at least in the mixed aboriginal and non-aboriginal tracts of the 
plateau and other districts where aboriginals constitute 25 per 
cent or more of the population 

439 The last point to be emphasized when dealing with 
political education is that m any school or training college in 
the aboriginal areas the pupils should be trained in the meaning 
of local bodies and the franchise by having their own school 
panchayat and elections and practical instruction m civil duties 
and responsibilities 

CHAPTER XIV —EDUCATION 

“Upon the education of the people of this country the fate of this country 
depends ” 

— Disraeli, speaking in House of Commons, 1 5th June 1874 

“THc urgent need IS for Milage schools in abundance, adapted to the needs 
of the villages and destined to serve them These schools should aim at being 
self-contamed, not merely preliminary stages to n higher school In other words 
they should not be professional schools, but educational schoola in the highest 
and best sense of the term, not alien to the community, but organically one 
with It ** 

— Dicdnch Westermann, The African Today and Tomorrow, 1939 edition, 
page 219 

440 My general ideas on aboriginal education were outlined 
in paragraphs 99 to 108 of my Notes on the Aborj/final Problem 
tn the Mandla District, and paragraphs 144 to 150 of my Bala- 
ghat Report I ended the Mandla Notes with the subject of 
Education because in my view everything that had preceded the 
section on education in the report pointed in the end to 
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one mam denderatum, education and becauie it if lack of cduca 
tioo that leave* the aboriginal lo much at the mercy of hii ex 
ploiter* and prevent* him from using hi* numerical lupenonty 
to control local bodie* and proper!) influence Government 
through the Provincial Legiilature lhe*e ideas were developed 
further m my 1 ala^hai Report in which the paragraph* on educa 
tion were written in the light of some of the replie* to my que* 
tionnaire on aboriginal education That questionnaire i* 
printed at Appendix P to thi* Report No queitionnaire ha* 
produced *o many luch intereiting replies It i* therefore par 
licularly unfortunate that in the very bnef time left for comple- 
tion of this book I cannot possibly make a detailed •tudv of the 
replie* or deal with thi* important question of aboriginal educa 
tion m the detail which it require* In fact this question 
rcQuire* a separate report dealing with it alone and instead 
of being a chapter of the report of a single official trymg to sand 
wich into hi* other official dutie* an inveitigation of all phase* 
of aboriginal life aboriginal education should form the subject 
of enquirv b> a special provincial committee better still an inter 
provincial committee for the province* of Bihar and Orissa as 
well at for this proMnee Bihar in particukir ha* done raoit 
valuable pioneer work in the uie of tribal languages in primary 
education amongst the hantal and the Munda one of the most 
recent productions that I have seen is an admirable Ho Song 
Book a collection planned bv Mr W G Archer ICS which 
It Is hoped will be the bans of the teaching of the oral literature 
of the SanLal m the schools of Bihar Such collections as Songs 
of the I orcst by Elwin and Hivale show the extraordinary wealth 
or similar oral poetry in the Gondi lanpuage available m this 
province and enquiries have shown that similar collection* could 
be made of Korku and other tribal tongs M> first recommenda 
tion therefore would be that the Central Provinces and Berar 
Go\ernmcnt at least should now appoint a committee to advise 
on aboriginal education in the light of the matcnal collected m 
this entity and separately by the Education Department 
Dr G G K Hunter the present Director of Public Instruction 
hat taken a keen interest in this matter and his ideas and sug 
gestion* bear the stamp of practicability and soundness A* other 
member* of the Committee I would tuggett Mr Verncr Elwm 
Rev Father Van Dorst of the Apottohe Miuion Mandla Rev 
Father Steven Fuchs of the Society of the Divine Word of 
Khandwa a representative of the llinduitam Talirai Sangh, Mr 
K P Chattopadhya) Profettor of Anthropolofw in the Calcutta 
Umvcnity, and former Education Officer to the Calcutta Corpora 
tion Thakur Udal Bhanu Shah M L A Jagirdar of Harrai 
Mr Abdul Razak Khan M I j\ of Nagpur Mr D B Nalk 
M L A of Harda Chaudhan Mahcndnlal M I^ of 
Mandla and perhaps Mr K M Dharmadhikari former Chairman 
of the Betul District Council The members of the legislature 
have been suggested because of the interest which they have taken 
in the aboriginal question (Thakur Udal Bhanu Shah is of counc 
himself a Gond) Profcfior Chattopadh>ay has been conduct 
ing anthropological enquiries in the Central Province* amongst 
the Korku bather Van Dont has direct experience of aboriginal 
education among the Gond of Mandla District and Father Fuchs 
among the Bhll and Korku of Ontral India and Nlmar the 
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iiutcr js nlso nn anthiopologisl. I woiiW suggest Mr, E, S Hyde 
I CS .“IS sccrct.:r\ ,ind member because of liis intimate experience 
ot iborlgmal problems m B.istnr and Mnndla 

Ml Mucii useful maternal will be found amongst the replies 
to m\ cjuc'^tionnaire I would draw special attention to the 
notev draw'll up In hatiicr Van Dorst and otlier Catholic Fathers 
of tlic Apostolic Mission in Mandla District, to the note by 
Father ) uclis on^ etliuation amongst tlie Bliils .ind Korku, to the 
(^pinions of \ iiious lorcst ollueis recened through the Chief 
Conscrc.itor of Forests, to some useful opinions on possible basic 
cr.ifts collected li\ Mr lx S Ihde ICS m the Mandla Dis- 
(iict, p.trticularlv a note of Mr 1 P Malavija, Extr.i-Assistant 
CommnsioncT, the repl\ sent b\ Mr N Bangaram, the Manager 
of the Rajabnrari est ite and the Tim.irni High School run in the 
Mnrdn 1 ahsd b\ the IFidhasaomi Sifsangh Sabiia of Agra, and to 
a number of Ner*, interesting opinions from ‘several experienced 
District Inspector'' of Schools, .md from Mr L G D'SiKa 
M B.E , tile l)eput\ Director of Pulilic Instruction 

*1'12 J take this opi)ortunit\ , howewer, to place on record 
some general mows of nn own on .ihorigin.il education In Ap- 
pendix 0 'It the end of this Report will bs found .i tabic sum- 
marising some of the chief 194 } educational statistics of the abori- 
ginals of this proNince In tlie whole province aboriginal boy 
pupils enrolled constituted 21 per millc of the male tribal popula- 
tion, compared to non-abonginal boj pupils who constituted 
42 per miilc, tlic corresponding figures for girls arc aboriginals 
1 6 per miile and others 9 7 per milie Of the 9,041 trained and 
4,416 untr.iincd teachers of the proMnee onlv 97 and 76 rcspec- 
ti\el\ arc aboriginals In the Partially Excluded^ Areas of the 
province out of a population of 719,205 males and 721,305 females 
in 1941 onl\ 61,439 males and 7,725 females w’crc literate, Mandla 
District contributing 26,174 and 3,0'] of these, <ind B.aihar Tahsil 
19,004 and A, 025, figures arc not a%ai!able to show' w'hat percent- 
.ig,s of these literates in rhe Pnrtialh Excluded Areas w'cre abori- 
ginal Much has been said of educational expansion in Betul 
District, but Bhainsdchi Tajisil in 1941 liad only 3,667 male and 
370 female Iitcr.itcs out of 52,144 m.alcs and .52,291 females 

443 Ihe remaining statistics I must reluctantly leave to be 
compiled from the answers to my questionnaire by the proposed 
committee or by the Education Department if no such committee 
is appointed Generally speaking, however, they show how far 
aboriginal education has lagged behind, there is only a handful 
of aboriginal teachers, and the schools are few and far between 
in comparison to the schools m the open country There is m 
many parts of the province a demand for some sort of educa- 
tion amongst the aboriginals, but either District Councils do 
nothing to meet it, or where they meet it at all, open only a few 
more ordinar>' primary schools of the plains type wuth a Brahman 
or other Hindu master completely ignorant of aboriginal life to 
teach aboriginal children who start with no knowledge of Hindi 
or Marathi, and the result is the rapid death of the aboriginals* 
arnbition for education This is strikingly illustrated m Betul 
District where m recent years an attempt was made to organise 
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(b) so to equip the ab5ngirul that he will be able not only 
to defend himself against those elements of civIIiba 
tion that threaten to destroy or degrade him but 
also to take hn place in this rapidly changing world 
and make hit contribution to it and 
( ) to improve hii economic condition 

446 The Present Situation — With no desire to condemn 
or criticise the work of those who for generations have attempted 
to bring education to the tnbesmen it will clarify our thought 
if we examine existing conditions in the light of the above aims 
After nearl> ten years experience in the junglei and hilU of the 
Central Provinces I have come to the conclusion that the pre- 
sent system suffers from the following drawbacks — 

(1) It IS destructive of primitive life and culture The schools 

arc normally situated in non aboriginal centres near police-ita 
tions or markets and the abonginal children grow up with those 
who regaxd them and their insPtutions with the greatest scorn 
Even wnerc this is not so the teachers are usually urban minded 
regard themselves and their culture at infinitely supenor to the 
savages among whom they have to live and either ignore or 
condemn their institutions Hindu Mutsalman and Chnitian 
but not aboriginal festi\als are marked by school holidays 
ITic children learn to sing and pray to alien goai but never to the 
old gods of the soil to ^^ho8e worship they arc deeply attached 
Ihcy study the lives of Indian liberals or Fnghsh Viceroys 
but hear nothing about their ov,n heroes or leaden How man> 
school boys could recite the beautiful legend of Rai Lioga or 
say how many Gond Rajas there were m India? They are taught 
In a foreign language, and with the destruction of their own 
tongues a whole world of poetry and legend disappears The 

aesthetic effect of education is wholh disastrous How beautiful 
IS a Gond or Baiga bo> with his long curb hair hii bright 
coloured necklaces the feathers m his hair 1 But the school 
master cuts his hair laughs at the necklaces and throws away 
the feathers a small round black cap replaces the becoming 
turban and soon filthy khaki shorts and a dirty little coat co\cr 
the clcrnalh dressed nakedness of the brown skin 1 

I hn\c recently seen this process \crv vi\idl> among the 
Murias Muria >outh ii high!) organised in the jjntnl sjstcm 
which II an elaborate scheme of co-cducation and training m 
social duties the jfoti/f is the home of tribal religion and tradi 
tion The Muna bo)i arc delightful to look at with thcir 
rmst.es of heads their ear rings and headbands the flowers and 
feathers caned combs and decorated pins in tlicir hair In half 
a dozen \lllagcs I hn\c seen splendid boys who have been for a 
year or two to Khool all the charm and romance has been itnr>- 
ped from them they retain their membership of the foltif but 
thc\ arc too superior to join in the dances and admirable games 
their dress and their mentality make them incongruous and alien 
in their own homes rducation gcncrall) makes an aboriginal 
tm) a stranger in his own home 

(2) Perhapa the most harmful result of education is its effect 
on singing and dancing Man> hoji once the) can read and 
write think thcmseUcs superior to tnbal recreations In their 
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place they adopt the harmful amusements of the towns Gambling 
takes the place of dancing, the obscenities of Holi replace the 
beautiful and innocent Karma , I have seen men and women who 
would scorn the delightful melodies of the Dadaria songs as below 
them indulge in tawasha', in which they imitate the whole pro- 
cess of birth from copulation to parturition 

(3) At the same time, the schools all too often introduce into 
tribal areas that are innocent of them social customs that are 
univefsally admitted to be bad The aboriginals have little 
belief in untouchabilitv, they do not keep their women in purdha, 
they freely allow widow-remarriage, they have a general tradi- 
tion of adult marriage But in villages where there has been a 
school, the example of the teacher (who usually practises all these 
things) generally results in the degradation of untouchables and 
a lower position of women The introduction of child-marriage 
into tribal areas is particularly pernicious and is one of the rea- 
sons for the light hold of the marriage tie in semi-civilised areas 
Ihe sending of large numbers of trained but “unreformed” tea- 
chers has had a disastrous effect 

(4) A number of minor points may be noted Smart build- 
mgs which earn a good mark from the Inspector are alien to 
the children, as also are the normal sites Examinations impose 
a quite unnecessary strain on tribal children, and result in the 
cramming of a minimum of largely useless knowledge at the 
expense of character-development Allowance is not made for 
the habitual irregularity of aboriginal children or for the nomad 
habits of their families I know a little girl of ten who has' 
already been to four different schools Crafts adapted to jungle 
needs are not taught 

(5) Punishments have a very bad effect on aboriginal children, 
corporal punishment especially The educated aboriginal has a 
tendency to obsequiousness and servility and this should be 
checked at all costs I have seen boys with great red weals on 
their bodies as a result of furious beatings by teachers, m one 
recent case the teacher took a Gond boy into his room, stripped 
him naked and, taking a knife, said he was going to castrate him 
as punishment for irregular attendance Wild with terror the 
boy managed to escape and hid for two days without food or 
bedding m the jungle Another master beat a boy so violently 
m the classroom that the unhappy child excreted, and the master 
forced him to lick the mess and then clean it before his mocking 
school-fellows Students of Freud can imagine the effect on the 
boys’ after-lives of such incidents as these 

447 “A Programme foi the Future — The first necessity for 
any successful scheme of education among the aboriginals is the 
creation of a special department, the taking of its control out of 
the hands of District Councils and private bodies, and the assump- 
tion by Government of the delicate and difficult task of apply- 
ing scientific anthropological principles to the situation A spe- 
cial officer should be appointed, who might be an official or 
non-official, who would study the situation in the light of 
Mr Grigson’s reports and adapt education in all predominantly 
aborigmS areas to the new policy If such an officer were to 

51 
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difcuii with me what might be done J would put the following 
•uggestiona before him — 

(fl) That it II neceisary if we would avoid the diwiten 
that have overtaken the abonginali of Auitralia Africa and 
America to proceed with the utmoit caution Any attempt at 
universal compulsory education will do far more harm than good 
No school should be opened unless it can bo run really well 
with a ^t rate teacher and enough money to provide good 
equipment books buildmgi and material for crafti A few really 
good schools will be far more useful than a lot of cheap and 
naity ones 

{b) My eiperience ii that one boardmg hostel ii worth 
twenty day schools The hostels that the Bhumijan Seva Man 
dal has run at Karanna and Sunpun have in my opmion been 
very successful m achieving what I regard as the real aims of 
abongmal educatioru There it no companion between our 
hostel boys and the boys at our daj schook or the neighbour 
mg District Council schools The de\elopraent of character 

f ihysique independence originality and mitiative is remarkable 
n a hostel where a team of masters can be stationed cipen 
ments can be tned and aboriginal recreation m particular can be 
developed I would like to see one such hostel in every abon 
ginal distnct and ultimately one m every tahsil — but there should 
not at least at present be more than one m each tahiil 

While aboriginal education generally should be the direct 
charge of Government there is a decided advantage m havmg 
the hostels in charge of private bodies or others who will be 
living on the spot The hoitelt are very expensive and private 
bodies might well contribute their quota moreover it is not 
always easy to find trustworthy persons to administer the large 
quantities of food and clothing required at the scale of pay that 
would be available 

(c) Buildings should be in the Gond style simple mud 
houses and should be situated on hill tops [tikara) or on the 
banks of rivers Once the principle is cstablishwl that schools 
m aboriginal areas are not meant primarily for the children of 
officials and merchants this should not be difficult A river near 
b> IB a CTcat boon 

(a) The general ideas and scheme of the ^Vordha Basic 
Lducation syllabus seem to me much the best for abongmali 
but It needs a qood deal of adaptation Unhappil> I do not think 
that the abongmals will ever take to spinning and weaving T^at 
IS the prerogative of certain castes and a Gond would be cxcom 
rounicated for taking to it It would need fifty years of cduca 
tion to break this down It ii true that you could probably get 
bo>s at school to spin but it is no use teaching something at 
school which 11 going to be useless in after life Furthermore 
m man> aboriginal areas cotton It not obtainable 

ITie best craft for aboriginals is carpentn but ironwork 
must not be added to It No Gond Baiga Korku or Baitar 
tribe for example will ha\e an> thing to do with ironwork 
Instead of ironwork I would recommend two years of wood-carv 
ing It is a thousand pities that this ancient aboriginal craft has 
been allowed to die out The people love carved doors and 
pillars for thcir houses (there is possibly something here to do 
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with totemism) tn Bastar I was very impressed with the elabo- 
rate carvings in many goUtls and houses, and I found a few 
carpenters who made an excellent living and could not deal with 
the demand 

I would like to see the Bastar iiiasm introduced everywhere 
in the Central Provinces It is an excellent sleeping-mat, and its 
manufacture could easily be taught everywhere 

Basket-work is useful, but some tribes object to it The 
making of fish-traps, however, 'might well be universal Fish 
forms an invaluable addition to aboriginal diet, and some of the 
traps in use are real works of art to make them would be an 
admirable exercise of the hand and eye 

Agriculture is a very difficult business for small boys, par- 
ticularly on the hard and rugged soils of the hills Ban or 
garden cultivation seems to me a much more promising form of 
craft Garden-produce would sell well, beans, radishes, beetroot 
— any kind of root-crop — or climbing vegetables would be in line 
with aboriginal psychologj’^ Tomatoes have been a great success 
among the aboriginals of Chota Nagpur The Gonds love fruit- 
trees , I have known them mourn as for a child when a cherished 
mango has died Every school-boy ought to know how to raise 
an orchard of mangoes, plantains, guavas and papayas 

A craft should be the basis of the curriculum, but it must 
be a craft that the aboriginals will be able to follow with advant- 
age in after years, and it must be related to rural and not urban 
life Work in caidboard, the making of fretwork, photoframes 
and flower-vases, the weaving of decorated chicks are quite use- 
less in distant aboriginal areas 

(e) A special series of Readers should be produced for 
aboriginal schools by Government and should be made compul- 
sory These Readers should contain songs, riddles and stories 
in the various aboriginal languages There should be accounts 
of the old Gond kingdoms, for example, and the modern Gond 
Rajas Descriptions might well be given of tribes in other parts 
of India, such as the Nagas, the Oraons, the Marias Tribal 
games and dances should be described and illustrated There 
should be an attempt to make the local aboriginal boy realise 
that he is part of a great community of twenty million as well 
as a citizen of India Some propaganda lessons should be in- 
cluded to prevent the spread of the bad social customs which 
I have already mentioned The life of Mahatma Gandhi, em- 
phasizing his crusade against untouchability, inferior status of 
women, and child-marriage, would be useful 

(i) In all schools there should be simple teaching about 
sex and the danger, prevention and cure of venereal disease 
This might well be the task of Inspectors _ Many abonginals do 
not bathe after sexual intercourse If this one habit could be 
introduced, I believe it would make an amazing difference to 
the health of the tribes 

(g) Recreation is of great importance in an aboriginal 
school It is essential to teach people who have none of the 
ordinal^’- means of enjoyment — books, games, wireless, cinema, 
etc , how to use their leisure Attempts by certain misguided 
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aboriginal leaders to stop dancing have led to an increaie of 
immorality among their people vrho are dnven to it by theer 
boredom 

In the ueitem districts the sails dance it an admirable 
form of eiercite for boyt it take* man> forms lometimes imitat 
iDg a sambhar hunt sometimes a fisherman t>ing hit net In 
the eastern districts danda pata it more common again good 
exercise In Bastar there it an amazing \ariety of dances I ha^e 
introduced some of them into ^andla where they ha\e been 
adopted with enthusiasm Schools could do good service by 
spreading the knowledge of different dances drum rhythms 
tune* and songs from place to place 

There is a rich variety of obonpnal games espiecially in 
Bastar and the best of these might well be collected Into a small 
handbook and the knowledge of them spread abroad Some of 
these like the Baiga root game and the Muna earth game are 
to do with agriculture others illustrate hunting. hone> gather 
mg fishing all arc intimately connected with the life of the 
tribes 

In the Bhil Se\a Mandal in the Panch Mahals. I saw 
excellent archery classes Ever> school boy should have nil bow 
and arrow or his pellet bo\\ and not be ashamed to carry it and 
be an expert in using it This is good exercise training hand 
and eye and is an important means of restoring tribal self 
respect Archciy has considerable sunn a! \aluc In Chota 
Nagpur I i\as greatK struck bj the wa\ all bo>s and men too 
earned their bows and arrom whcre\cr they xvent 

(h) The Bihar Goicrnmcnt has iiiucd a number of books 
of songs and riddles in Oraon and other languages The songs 
and music of Mandla Bala^hat and Bilaipur arc unparalleled— 
in my experience — for variety and bcauU Thejy should be 
taught as a compultorj subject in nil aboriginal schools 

(f) Mr Grigion s suggestion of forming school pancliayaU 
18 one that has been m m> mind ever since I Muted A S Neill s 
school In England This is the real solution of school discipline 
and the cure of scrMlit> The teachers should be eligible for 
election and if thc\ do not do their work properlj or bully ho\f 
thc\ will not get elected The school pancha>at should be 
gnen real powers and should be a good training ground for the 
use of the \otc and the conduct of local affairs 

44S C onc/iision — The essence of m> suggestion therefore 
IS that schools should be fewer and better that they should be 
under the direct suncrvniion of a Government expert that onl> 
picked men should dc sent as teachers into aboriginal areas that 
special text books should be prepared that a primarj cmphaiii 
should be laid on craft which must be related to aboriginal life 
that thought recreation and organisation should be of an abori 
ginal character 

’f this It to be done a training school for teachers in abon 
ginal areas should be opened at once and put in charge of the 
expert to whom I ha\c just referred Teachers from the ordinary 
training colleges lend to he urban minded and to have a heart) 
contempt for the aboriginal 



Fig 22 



Figs 22 & 23 Baiga children at play, 
Anvar Forest Village, Baihar Tahsil 
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The matter is ver)^ urgent If schools of the existing type 
are opened on a large scale and with rules of compulsion, the 
result will be disaster to the aboriginals, disaster comparable to 
that which has decimated similar peoples in the Pacific and 
elsewhere Only by the application of scientific research, by the 
utmost caution, by centralised control, can this unhappy result 
be avoided ” 

449 1 am almost in entire agreement with this note of 

Mr Elwin and consider that the practical steps to give effect 
to it might well form part of the terms of reference of the Com- 
mittee which I have already proposed in this Chapter I should 
particularly emphasise the desirability of craft-teaching in abori- 
ginal schools bearing some relation to the conditions m which 
the pupils will live after their school days have finished Spin- 
ning and weaving are admirable crafts for areas where the raw 
material is so readily available that it seems natural for the 
villagers to spin and weave all their lives, T have been greatly 
impressed during a leccnt month spent m walking m the rarbati 
and Beas valleys of the Kulu sub-division of the Kangra district 
of the Punjab, by seeing how almost every man used a tuna or 
takh for spinning the wool of his sheep and goats, and in almost 
every house a loom where the householder weaves excellent 
woollen cloth and blankets for his own use or sale in the markets 
But where there is no local raw material for spinning and weaving 
It seems to be waste of time and energy to make children learn 
these crafts The crying need of aboriginal areas is proper 
agricultural teaching, especially the growth of fruit, vegetables 
and oil seeds m the highly manured ban or homestead surround- 
ing the aboriginal houses, and training in the making and re- 
pairing of simple tools, baskets, ropes, sleeping-mats and the 
like Some replies have stated that the aboriginals themselves 
when consulted about curriculum have said that they did not 
want their children taught agriculture because they themselves 
would be able to teach them all that they would need to know 
about it Their agriculture is so primitive and so much in need 
of improved methods that no attention should be paid to views 
of that kind T stress also the value of keeping m aboriginal 
schools cattle, domestic^ animals, poultry and pets We must 
get away from the idea that there is any degradation in rearing 
of poultry and even in the keeping of pigs, the village pig, if 
treated as he is treated in the slums of the unclean castes in 
plains villages, is a necessary scavenger, nevertheless a filthy 

scavenger, the pig as kept m a decent pigsty and stall-fed m the 

manner prevalent in Hill Maria villages is a totally different 

proposition The evil that can be done to the physique of future 

generations of aboriginals by Hindu schoolmasters and others 
turning them away from the traditional non-vegetarian elements 
of their diet cannot be over-stressed If moreover we are to 
improve the economic status of the aboriginal, we must encourage 
him to follow such pursuits as poultry-keeping, growing fruit and 
vegetables and bee-keeping, again to refer to the Kulu tract, almost 


♦Apart from the economic and educationa) value of this, it should be a useful 
way of teaching hatred of cruelt\ to aniraajs, mdudmg overloading of carts and 
antiquated methods of castiation 
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every house m the a\erage Kulu village hai three or four bee 
hivei built into its walls Here again cornea in the wiidom of 
Mr Elwin a \new that ichooTa should be fewer and better we 
cannot expect for man> jeara to be able to provide many school* 
of thia practicable h-pc until there has been a ^reat eipaniion m 
the number of teachers a^allabIe and the aboriginaU have learnt 
to appreciate the new type of schools, 

450 I ha\e already mentioned the desirability of mtroduc 
ingj m the areas where Gondi and Korku ore stiU spoken by the 
majority of aboriginals the use of these languages as the medium 
of instruction for the earliest classes in the first place and there- 
after for poetry and songs ultimately also for reading and com 
position as more material is collected and teacher* begin to 
acquire familiarit> with these language* So long as Dervanagan 
remain* the script in use for Hindi and Marathi in the school* of 
the province it would be best to use it alto for Gondi and 
Korku though some slight changes in \owel sign* etc. may 
prove necessar} for proper representation of Gondi and Korku 
sounds as has been ncccitarj for the writing of some tribal 
languages and dialects elsewhere in India Abo\c all I would 
emphasise the neccsiity of aboriginal children singing their owti 
songs dancing their own dances and pla>ing their own tribal 
games in preference to importations from the Milage schools of 
the plains 1 draw attention here once again to what I have 
written on the subject m paragraph 104 of raj Mandla Notes 
and paragraphs 57 — 67 of my Balaghut Report Active step* 
are necessary to stop the stupid propaganda of the so-Lnll^ 
Raj Gond movement m Mandla Djstnct agamit oil dancing in 
general and the tanuo dance in particular The artificiality of 
thi* 11 shown b> the following instance given in the reply or the 
Mandla Catholic Fathers At one Milage in Nlwas Tahsil where 
the Raj Gond mo\cment had taught that all dancing should be 
regarded as improper the master of the Mission ^hool was 
ordered to introduce the saila dance One of the pnests Msited 
the school ihortlj afterwords and the bo>s asked to he allowed 
to dance this dance Though the Raj Gond malguzar who was 
supposed to object to all dancing under the influence of the 
mo\cment wa< present he showed obMous enjovment of the 
dance and soon started ndMSing the bo>s how to lift their feet 
That was m a \illagc where all dancing had been stopped under 
the influence of the mo^emcnt thoujjh c^cn there some of the 
\illagers used to slip off to dance in nnreformed Milages 
Father Van Dorst cvplaincd later to the school committee wh> 
danang had heen introduced and the member* all agreed that 
it had been a good thing tliough thc> maintained their objee 
tion to the / omia dance Flscwhcrc howc^c^ cacn this is kept 
going it IS h\ far the best of the nhoriginal dancer in most of 
the proMnee and has been the inspiration of much of the best 
aboriginal poetr> Though Father Van Heertum mentions the 
frequent dancing of karma accompanied by obscene song* and 
ntgnt long drinking as a cause of sexual excitement and immora 
lit> the Fathers have stated that none of them are opposed to the 
tanim song or dance but onI> to the obwcnitie* which ha\c 
degraded them in some areas Thc> themseUes favour the 
collection and publication of the best karnm songs and the intro 
duction of tarmo longs and dances m schools after this has been 
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done The degradation mentioned is typical of the gradual 
deterioration of tribal morals which follows when aboriginals 
under the influence of outside contacts first begin to be ashamed 
of their own traditional customs, as mentioned by Mr Elwin m 
paragraph' 446 No one can however get under the skin of 
aboriginal life and thought unless he can learn to appreciate the 
delight taken by the aboriginal in his traditional songs dances and 
games, without which he soon sinks into the drab and dull 
depression of the menial castes of plains villages You can hear 
the older aboriginals in areas where culture-contact has been 
most acute lamenting the abandonment of tribal art and law by 
the younger generation On the Kauras plateau of Nagpur Dis- 
trict in 1933 I found many Gond villages which had let their 
meghiiath poles and other signs of their old festivals fall into 
decay because they feared the ridicule of the Hindu employers 
and neighbours , when I persuaded a malguzar to give them fresh 
timber to re-erect thesej^ the enthusiasm with which the old 
festival was again celebrated was a joy to see Father Fuchs has 
noted of iihe Bhils in Nimar that they now seem to have no 
special games, songs, tales, dances or tribal law which play any 
important role in their life, the elder men often complain of 
this loss of the original tribal traditions, which could be revived 
by importing from the aboriginal Bhils of the Holkar State men 
who have preserved the old Bhil culture and dancing if the 
modern hinduised Bhil of Nimar did not affect to despise the 
true Bhil as an illiterate jungly 

451 Finally I must emphasise again as strongly as possible 
that the education of the aboriginal, as also of the quasv- 
aboriginal^ living amongst the aboriginals under the same condi- 
tions of life, 18 an extremely difficult matter in which any false 
start may cause untold harm It cannot safely be left to individual 
District Councils or Local Boards, whose income makes it im- 
possible for them to undertake expensive experiments and 
investigations or tram a special staff There is of course a large 
school of thought throughout India which considers that primary 
education of all kinds should cease to be the responsibility of 
local bodies and should be directly controlled by the Provincial 
Governments, and I personally incline to that view but it is 
necessary to emphasise the importance of at least adopting this 
policy for the education of backward tribal communities They 
are as yet quite unripe for compulsion and any attempt to compel 
them to send their children to schools will defeat its own object 
The school holidays should be regulated by the dates of tribal 
sowing, harvesting and fruit-gathering operations and by the 
tribal festival rather than the Hindu festivals, the weekly holi- 
days should not be on Sundays, but on the day of the chief local 
bazar If it be necessary still to import teachers from the plains, 
their objections to living in kala pain should be met by closing 
the school during the worst monsoon months and allowing them 
leave of absence with pay to visit their homes Most of these 
points will be found emphasised in what I have written elsewhere 
or in the material which has been left on record in the answers 
to the questionnaire Of all things that have been said in this 
Chapter, however, the most important is that aboriginal educa- 
tion must be the direct responsibility^ of the Provincial Govern- 
ment and no longer left to local bodies 
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CflAPTER XV -MISCELLANEOUS AND CONCLUSION 

StiU more uofortuiute li it pet hope, that many of the araAller tribes sU over 
India tvbo tie rnoat in need of protection tnd leeit able to stand on their own feet 
•re ofwinv to their fjeogriphlc tnd todtl enviionment deprived fc\*en of that 
measure of protection whidi u afforded by partial cxchidon from the reformed 
ronatrtimon. For it it not beyond the power of India a pnmiuve tnbes If proper 
ly treated to stand on their own feet, control their own affairs, and contribute 
tndc own quota of onQinal and indrvidual actuus to the national Ufe of India 

— ] H Hutton, Primitive Tnbn in Moderm India and Vi* Wett page ■444 

452 Before 1 record in> general conclutioni a® to the future 
of the aboriginals there are certain niiBcellaneoua admuliitrative 
matten to be mentioned The &r*t point is that the many 
recommendation® m the previous Chapters pre*uppoie an active 
policy for the Deputy Commisiioners and omceri of other depart 
menu m the backward areas Anyone Ttho made enquiries ®uch 
as this would be forced to the \iew thatdGovcrnment knows little 
about its abongmal subjects has never formulated a consistent 
policy directed towards their betterment and has done very 
little with this specific object in view although much of the 
general steps taken m the past to use the time honoured phrase 
tor the matenal and moral prop-css of the peoples of India 
has not been without its benefit tor the pnmitive substrata even 
thoupi not conceived m their specific interest or made sufficiently 
elastic to permit of modification m their interest In case anyone 
should consider that my statement is too sweeping I print as 
Appvendii R to this Report a note sent by the Provincial Gov 
emment in June 1938 to the late Rai Bahadur Sarat Chandra 
Roy the Editor of Man in Indta indicating the measures taken 
in the various departmenU of this Government for the amellora 
tion of the condition of oboripnes in the Province If this is 
all that Government can claim by way of specific measures under 
taken on behalf of the aboriginals the record ii not one to be 
proud of 

453 The lack of touch between the aboriginal and the Gov 
ernraent departments has been very marked I endeavoured to 
elicit from the Deputy Commissioners suggestions ns to methods 
of improving channels of communication between them and the 
Government^ instancing especially the desirability of strengthen 
ing the position of the village headman and the tribal institutions 
Ihe general tenor of the replies is that save in a few localities 
detrlbalisation has gone loo far for a revival of the headman 
system where it has died out and the village fnuqaddam is only 
the badly paid hireling of the zamhdar or the alien inalguzar 
hurthermore it is contended that in these days individualism 
has progressed so far that the average villager is too Intent upon 
hii own rights to be vt^ amenable to the influence of the head 
men and the elders To my mind this overstates the case as 
anyone would admit who had attended the large gatherings of 
aboriginals who have come to me dunng my tours for this 
enquiry Where a vigorous headman system survives as m the 
Chanda and Drug tamlndarls and in parts of South Raipur and 
the Bilaspur ramindans district officers must endeavour to keep 
in close contact with the village headman and the sclhia or cor 
responding headman of a group of villages But T agree that 
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there are wide nrc.is such as most of Mandla District tind the ojien 
hhaha aboriginal tracts of Nimar, BetuI, Chhmdwara and Bala- 
ghat Districts where tlic onl> hope of clTectivc contact with abori- 
ginak througli their own representatnes lies in the gradual build- 
ing up of pancha>ats and union boards and local bodies elected 
by the members of the paiichayats on the system advocated in 
Chapter XIII Meanwhile, as pointed out by several Deputy 
Commissioners, the es'^cntial is adequate touring, well spaced in 
lime and area, in the backward tracts Spacing m area is par- 
ticularh important Several Deputy Commissioners have men- 
tioned the almost ineradicable tendency of the local officers of 
nation-building departments to stick to metalled roads, I have 
m>solf in this enquir\ anal>sed m <Jomc districts the lours during 
the preceding >car of agricultural assistants, sub-assistant health 
officers and c\en 'lahsildnrs and Naib-Tahsildars, and fully con- 
firm this criticism. The touring must be done by officers who 
are not transferred before they hn\c time to apply in any mea- 
sures of administrate c reform the lessons that they have learnt 
from their tours One officer must be able to control and direct 
the touring of the oOiccrs of all Departments wuthin the district 
1 hat officer must be the Deputy Commissioner Circulars nos 
15 and 16 of Part 11 of the Book Circulars of the Government of 
the Central Pro\inccs stale clearly the position of the Deputy 
Commissioner as the representative of Government in his dis- 
trict and (lie duty of ail, officers of Government to take part 
m the political education of the people, emphasising that 
district officers and their assistants should be in the closest pos- 
sible touch with the people of their charges and encourage local 
rallies or meetings of people at halting places in the course of 
their tours * the Circulars, how’ever, do not sufficiently clarify 
the position of the Deputy Commissioner as the officer to co- 
ordinate and control the work of all departments, particularly 
nation-building departments, m his district Moreover a natural 
development of a cabinet system of Government is that officers 
of each department tend to look to then Minister and depart- 
mental heads m Nagpur rather than to the head of the district 

454 Continuity of office is desirable m all districts m all 
departments of Government, but especially in the posts of Deputy 
Commissioner, Sub-divisional Officer and Tahsildar in backward 
aieas I collected figures of the average tenure in recent years 
of officers m charge of Partially Excluded Areas for the years 1925 
to 1940, and the results are reproduced as Appendix S of this 
Report In my view the minimum period of which an officer 
should hold charge of a backward area, if he is to be able to 
acliieve anything for the people committed to his charge, is 
three years The figures show that between 1925 and 1940 there 
is not a single district containing Partially Excluded Areas where 
the average tenure even of those few Deputy Commissioners who 
have held charge for more than one year has exceeded two years 
and eight months In Chanda, Balaghat and Drug Districts the 
•iverage tenures of Deputy Commissioners who have held charge 
for one year or more, including broken periods within five years 
of each other, have been one year ten months and 21 days, one 
year nine months and 20 days and one year nine months and ten 
days, respectively The average tenure of all, including Deputy 

52 
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CoiumiiRioneri who have held charge for Ie«i than one year has 
been appallmdlv low m all the distnct* the loweit being five 
months and 24dav8 in Betul eight months and 11 days in Chanda 
eight montha and 18 days in Chhindwara and eight months ana 
21 days in Balaghat Iransfcri of Subniivisional Officers have 
not been quite so bad except m the important Ellichpur Sub- 
division usually regarded ai a valuable trammg ground for junior 
officers of the Induin Civil Service The averag^e tenure of this 
post between 1925 and 1940 has been only seven months and 
21 days only four officers have held charge for more than a year 
and their average tenure was one year ten months and in day^ 
no fewer than 14 Sub-di\ isional Officers of Lllichpur held charge 
for less than a year their a\erage tenure being six months and 
14 days Ihe average tenure also of Tahsildars and Naib Tahsil 
dan has in several distncts been very low The figures m general 
veera to indicate that the cadres are not sufficiently big to permit 
of leave vacancies being filled without unnecessary dislocation of 
postings m other districts as well perhaps, ai an insufficiently 
strict attitude towards leave applications So far as officen of 
the Imperial Services are concerned I have seldom seen junior 
officers reluctant to serve m the backward districts vith their 
many attractions for the sportsman There are difficulties how 
c\er m securing contented service from members of the Prov 
incial and the Subordinate Services in the backward areas to 
which they are liable to be posted The indications are that 
Oovemment should be more generous m the pro\iiion of bad 
climate allowances and in allowing officers to recess at more 
health) places each year or e\cn conceding to them a vacation 
under conditions similar to those enjoyed by the officen of the 
Judicial Department More money also should be spent on anti 
malarial work at district sub-diMsional and tahsil headquarters 
and on provision of amenities e ^ by grants to social clubs 
at small tahsil headquarters the easiest way of accomplishing the 
latter object N\ould be to give discretionary grants to Commis 
sioners for this purpose A corollary of this is the absolute 
ncccssit) which I have stressed before of abandoning and finall> 
prohibiting the lingcnng practice of posting Government servants 
to backward areas as a punishment or for inefficiency 

455 Ihe holding of rallies of aboriginals at different centres 
dunng the >ear vould be of immense \aluc In Bastar State an 
excellent institution was the annual tribal darbar at Dasehra 
when the headman of each par^ana with some of his Milage head 
men and elders attended to present the traditional symbolic offer 
ingi of each par^aua to the Ruler to state their gnc\anccs which 
were answered m the darbar by the Ruler or his Drwan^ and to 
hear from the latter a speech on the States adminiitratno mca 
surev and policy The informal gatherings suggested in Book 
Circular II 16 and alrcad> mentioned c\cn If they have become 
somewhat out of date for the ad\anccd Milages of the plains (as 
is often alleged not altogether truly) arc admirable for the 
backward areas Touring in the Chanda xamindaris in December 
1910 I was able to ha%c gathenngs of this kind at each camp 
which were c\CT>’wherc grcatl> welcomed and appreciated by 
the headmen and elders and were of great \'aluc to m) enquiries 
In aboriginal tracts an clement of (ormilit) is perhaps desirable 
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in the sense that regular invitations should go out, not in the 
sense that any pomp or ceremony should be observed on the 
contrary, they should be accompanied by a public feast and if 
possible^ by games, on the lines of the Maria-Muria sports in 
Bastar State or of the Korku sports that used to be held annually 
by the Divisional Forest Officer at Chikalda The aboriginal is 
by nature a cheerful individual and arrangements for his meet- 
ings with the representatives of Government should recognise 
this characteristic 

456 If closer touch is to be maintained with the aboriginal, 
there must be definite encouragement to officers to learn the 
two mam aboriginal languages, Gondi and Korku Those who 
at present can talk Gondi could be counted on the figures of two 
hands, those who can talk Korku are even fewer m both cases 
I exclude the lowest ranks of the police, forest guards and tahsil 
peons, among whom are many whose mother-tongue is Gondi 
Or Korku or who have found that they must pick up at least a 
smattering of one of the two in order to discharge their duties 
The wise words of Mr C G Chenevix Trench, C I E , in the 
introduction to Volume I of his Giammar of Gondi remain as 
true now as when written 23 years ago — 

‘Tt is true that every Gond, as far as I am aware, can 
speak Hindi, or Marathi, and many of them both But 
allow him to transact business of whatever kind, from 
a tiger-beat to a revenue case, in his own tongue, and 
he will at once show, not at a disad\antage as struggling 
to express himself in what he calls, pathetic and pregnant 
term ' ‘Mnh.ijani Parsi’, but at his best He become*: con- 
fidential, communicative, more truthful and more open to 
reason To work or plav, for him or with him, is a pleasure 
Even his frequent lapses rather amuse than irritate 

Hindus resident in Betul district have grasped this prin- 
ciple most thoroughh Thousands of them, from wcaltln 
moneylenders to humble Kotwars, are fluent speakers of 
Gondi As a Tcli owner of a large estate put it. Tt pa\s me* 
to know their Hne'uai/e ’ District officers, for hieher reason*- 
than the Teli’s, will find that it will pay them too ” 

I ad\ocatc stronglv encouragement to officers of the serMtes 
to team Gondi and Korku by a reward for passing a proficiency 
test Human nature is human nature, and once a man ic relicM'd 
of the burden of those examinations which if is compulsors for 
him to pass he is naturalK averse from undergoin*' the menHl 
effort iinoKed in acquiring a new language in earl\ middle ejf 
stiM more so from facing an c\amination in it. vithout the 
irccnti\o of a revard such ac has long been a\ lilalde for tin 
who p ivs grided tests m the '’dsnneed stages of the litcran ‘ m 
g lages (T India At flic outset it will he difficult to arrange te-ts 
in Gondi and Korku but if. as recommended in ttie precidin* 
tiiapter these lam'uagcs ire recognised ind '’S(.d for tr-*chm' 

In the Education Dep'rtinent there \ ill sfu>o be o d dile "m • 
person* qu ilified a' !<’ nt under th< cupar\isif*n of ht*’lu r offi, ^ 
and Aith the help of an intcilment ahorn'in'’! o'" t' <>, to 
cu'didatcs in Gondi or Kr^rhu conversation 
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457 The que*hon of contactk and touring naturally bnngs 
up that of improved communications But it must at once be 
observttl that metalled roads are not a necessity for the village 
to-villoge off the-beaten track tounng of district officers which is 
so essential if true contact is to be maintained between the Gov 
emment officer and the abongmal There are however several 
tracts m the backward areas where cart traffic has hardly develop- 
ai or where tahails and station houses are cut off all through 
the monsoon months from distnct headquarters or which are 
m these days of hi^ pressure headquarters work inaccessible to 
the departmental head or Commissioner unless he can reach 
them by car The more that can be spent on improving village 
roads and encouraging the use of carts the better As to metall^ 
roads bringing in their train the motor bus and the exploiter 
a balance has to be struck between reasonable protection (through 
continued isolation) of backward peoples not yet able to hold their 
own against civilisation administrative necessities (which 
include accessibility m order to protect the aboriginal from the 
exploiter who has already arriv^ and from the malguzar and 
petty official) and economic advancement which requires that the 
aboriginal shall be able to have easier access to markets for his 
field and forest produce On this point I would quote from a 
recent letter written to me “by a distinguished ethnologist Baron 
C von FOrer Haimendorf on certain proposed roads in the 
aboriginal tracts of the huge and undeveloped interior of the 
Adilabad district of Hyderabad State — 

As far as roods are concerned my views differ slightly 
from those of most odministrators For it seems to me that 
roads are a danger if built before the abonginnli position is 
stabilized and a certain degree of equilibrium both social and 
economic has been achieved A map of this district which 
I am preparing with the \onous tribes marked m different 
colours will show at a glance that where roads run the abon 
ginals have largcl> been displaced bv other castes and their 
land hat fallen to outsiders Fven the projected Asifabad 
Kenmcn road has resulted in the acquisition of practically all 
the villages between Asifabad and Kcrimcri by non ahorlginai 
pattadars and the same thing has happened along the Gun 
hatnur Utnur road However the comolction of the latter 
road would ccrtamlv be a good thing the alienation of land 
along It and around Utnur is ntread\ a jail accompli and 
the tounng officers would profit from the impro\cd com 
munications hut to link Asifabad with Utnur would mean 
to throw onen the last tract still in the hands of aboriginals 
to the land seel mg Banns and Muslims of the plains who 
find wa>‘s and means of hvc-passing all land alienation laws 
and regulations The opening up of this aboriginal tract 
would render hitherto undcstraMc countrv desirable for plains 
icltlrr? and would result in the same unhapp\ conditions 
which Prevail between the new Cunh'itnnr Utnur and flic 
Nirmal Adilahad roads where the Gonds arc struggling 
against o\crwheImmg odd for tlicir ven cTistenec That 
esen without good communications the aboriginals do them 
schc« come c\cn o\cr great distances to ans place where thev 
hope for a ssmpathctic hearing is shown h\ the streams of 
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people who come to us near Utnur from distant corners of 
other taliuqs and the hundreds of Gonds who come recently 
at short notice to see the Collector and before him the 
Director-General of Revenue in Utnur The exploitation 
of aboriginals is indeed worst not in the least accessible parts, 
but in the immediate neighbourhood of such administrative 
centres as Utnur Personally I would welcome much more 
enthusiastically the establishment of twenty schools in the 
tract between Asifabad and the Adilabad-Nirmal road than 
the completion of the road link For apart from the settl- 
ing of the land and forest questions education seems the 
most pressing need, if the Gonds are to be fortified against 
the impact of the more piogressive population, and they 
themselves lealize this so well that some of the wealthier 
Gond patels are keeping private tutors for their sons ” 

458 It may certainly be conceded that it would be prema- 
ture to open up to the outside world by all-weather roads the 
most baclcAvard tracts of the province in their present stage of 
educational and economic development At the same time our 
aboriginals as a whole have been more exposed than those among 
whom Dr Haimendorf has been and is working to contacts with 
the modern Indian world, and the time has come perhaps in 
their own interests to make the outer world more accessible to 
them and their villages more accessible to the protecting officials 
The very backward areas not j'^et ready to be exposed to all that 
the all-weather road and the motor-bus bring m their tram, 
these include the interior of Ahiii Zaraindan and many other 
Chanda Zammdaris, the Bharia-Bhumia country in the Chhind- 
wara jagirs, the northern Satgarh Zammdaris of Bilaspur, parts 
of Bindra-Nawagarh Zammdari in South Raipur, and the Baiga 
areas on both sides of the Mandla-Bilaspur border But else- 
where better communications are essential, and if the reforms 
advocated in this report are pushed through, there will be no 
^ undue danger of accelerating exploitation, since new road con- 
struction must inevitably wait till after the war, save where it is 
needed for defence or supply purposes The road works that 
are first needed seem to me to be — 

Mandla District — 

(fl) Full bridging of roads from Mandla to Niwas and 
Dindori and from Niwas to Shahpura, so as to make 
each tahsil headquarters accessible by direct road at 
all seasons , 

(b) completion of the raising in class of the Seoni-Mandla 

road , 

(c) raising to class I the Mandla-Bilaspur road, with a link 

from Motmala to Garhi in the Baihar tahsil of 
Balaghat, 

Chhmdwara District — 

(d) raising to class II and fully bridging the new Tamia 

Chhindi-Batkakhapa-Harrai road, 

(®) a road from Tamia to Jamai , 
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Betul Distnct — 

(/) completion as a class I road of the Betul Chichoh 
narda road 

(g) linking by a maintained forest road of Bhainsdehi with 
the new Ghatang Kukru forest road 

Chanda Distnct — 

{h) raismg the Chanda Sironcha road to class I full> 
bridged so as to give all weather road access to 
Allapilli Ahin and Sironcha 

(i) bndging of Wainganga between Mul and Garchiroh 
and of the Mul river so at to make Gan,hiroli 
accesiible in all seasons 
ii) bridging the Garchiroh Warsa road 
ik) fu!^ bndging the Garchiroh Muramgaon Manpur 
Kusumkasa road so as to have a mam route through 
the Chanda and Southern Drug Partinll> Excluded 
Areai 

Drug District — 

(0 extending the Gandai Nawegaon road to Saletckn in 
Baihar Tahnl 

Raipur Dutnet — ■ 

(m) permanent croi&mg o\er the Mahnnadi on the Great 

Fafctern road 

Bilatpur District — 

(n) full bridging and railing m dais of the Bilaspur 

Katghora road 

(ol railing m clan of the Bilaipur Mandla road 
Balaghat Diitnct — 

(p) a road from Salctckn to Baihar 
(<7) a road between Baihar and Mandla vta Chiraidongri 
and 

Amraoti District — 

(r) a forest road to Katkumbh from the Ghatang Kukru 
road 

459 I ha\e omitted cxprcsilv from the bit \anou» small 
local forest or Public Works Department roads including 
some indicated in m> prc\ioui reports so tii to concentrate on 
what arc essential from the Mcwpoint of cffccti\c administration 
of the aboriginal areas The roads and bridges advocated would 
alio all have a high economic value adding to forest income 
carting wages and agncultural prices Some of them such as 
the Garchiroh Kusumkasa and Tamia Ilarrai roadi and the 
links between Baihar and Mandla Districts would facilitate 
changes in administrative boundaries suggested here or m other 
report! This is a programme to be dcfinitcl> adopted but 
spread over a period of it ma\ be 20 >cars Taken thus 
graduall) the programme should neither strain provincial 
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finances nor expose the aboriginals too suddenly to new contacts 
before the adoption of the educational and other measures 
advocated in this report 

460 Two further factors arise m considering how to secure 
closer contact between the official and the aboriginal The first 
is the continued dearth of aboriginals in Government service 
Ihere is, I believe, one Gond only in the provincial services, an 
Extra-Assistant Commissioner, while a Gond Tahsildar and two 
Or three Gond Rangers or Deputy Rangers are probably the 
only aboriginals m the subordinate services Perhaps the only 
aboriginal Revenue Inspector is the able and influential Korku 
Revenue Inspector of Chikalda^ The number of aboriginal 
forest guards, pahvaris, constables and excise peons is still a 
desperately small proportion of the total In all revenue offices 
and even in the Secretariat the number of Gond peons is reason- 
ably good, they are often amongst the best peons m the office 
because of their steadiness, faithfulness and willingness In every 
district where I have served and in the Secretariat I have always 
managed to have as one of my personal peons a Gondi-speaking 
Gond and have always found them faithful, intelligent and 
hardworking and an asset when on tour There should be more 
aboriginal peons m the Agriculture Department The need of 
aboriginal excise peons for house-searches has been emphasized 
in paragraph 373 above, but they are necessary on other grounds 
also in a department whose operations so closely affect the 
aboriginals Aboriginal houses are seldom searched in the in- 
vestigation of other than excise crime, but the same considera- 
tion does to some extent apply both to forest and police offences, 
while those two departments also so often come into contact 
with the aboriginal that it is obvious that we must work for 
more recruitment of aboriginal forest guards and constables In 
fact. Government should do all possible to encourage recruit- 
ment of aboriginals m all ranks in all departments because of 
the necessity of making the general body of subordinate Govern- 
ment service less alien to the aboriginal, and in the wider interest 
of making the whole edifice of Government less alien to him 
The task is of course an uphill task As a stepping stone Gov- 
ernment has extended to the aboriginal the concession previous- 
ly granted to the scheduled castes of raising the age-limit for 
entry into Government service to 30 years, but naturallv cannot 
relax the educational standards needed for gazetted and upper 
subordinate ranks Much can be done by Deputy Commis- 
sioners and the district representatives of other departments 
keeping touch through the District Inspector of Schools with 
each year’s school output of aboriginal boys and giving them 
preference where they are suitable for any particular vacancy 
More rapid progress will be possible in future only if the edu- 
cational policy advocated in this report is implemented, but 
this will take a long time Complaints are of course made, as 
for example in Mandla District, on the lines of “save us from all 
patwaris and foresters but above all from Gond patwaris or 
foresters,” and used as an argument against recruitment of 
aboriginals at present Such complaints are easily made, but 

•The last two sentences are subject to correction, as I write in H.derabad 
without ready means of verifying what I have written 
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are no criterion for the future, as the Gond previousl) chosen 
for such Government service have generally been completely 
detribalised b> their education and contacts once our new form 
of education of tribal lines gets going this will soon change The 
complaints moreover are far too sweeping if a Gond forest 
guard IB feared it is generally because he knows too much of 
the Gond villagers ways of pilfenng the forests There is yet 
another aspect of the case and that is the potential economic 
value to an abongmal area of an ever increasing number of 
aboriginals drawing regular Government pay m pensionable 
service at rates which though small on paper to the penurious 
Gond seem extreme riches Lastlv it is in the recruitment of 
suitable local aboriginals that lies probably the only ultimate 
remedy for one of the mam obstacles m the path of nation 
building for backward areas namel> the dislike of the bad 
climate the alien language and the uncongenial society so 
keenly felt by the plainsman posted to a backwoods station 

461 The second factor is the size of the administrative areas 
The area of tahsils in the province as a whole \ane8 greatly but 
m the backward areas they are large and general!) badly served 
bj7 comraunicationi The a\crage size of the tahsils where abon 
gmals constitute 25 per cent or more of the population or number 
more than 50 000 is 1 84") square miles These include one tahsil 
with an area of 5 194 square miles one with 3 0S9 square miles and 
four with more than 2 000 sq^uare miles These great areas arc 
partly responsible for that major feature of our Partially Exclud^ 
Areas lack of administration or at least of close smierviiion 
The distances are so great that the available touring start does not 
co\cr them and there is a general complaint amongst the abon 
gmals of the difficulties invoUcd in attendance at tahiil hcadquar 
ters for pa>ment of land rc\enue or criminal and civil cases In 
contrast the aboriginal problem in Bomba), for example is in 
this respect simple Bomba) has ncarh halt as many aboriginals 
ns the Central Provinces and Bcrar The West Knandesh dis 
trict with a total area of o 439 square miles has seven taluqs and 
nvo pcf/i05 an axerage of about 600 square miles per adminiitra 
ti\c unit Thana District is even better m a total area of 3 376 
square miles it has six taluqs and three pdhas an average of 400 
square milc^ a unit The pctlia (sometimes called mahal) In 
practice amounts to a half sized taluq and Is for all practical pur 
poicb a separate unit with its own separate headquarters It it In 
charge of a ruahalkan who has practlcall) the same powers as a 
mamJatdar the Bomba) official who corresponds to our tahsi! 
dar The population of an axerage taluq is ncarl) 1(X)(XX) and 
that of an axerage petha about 50 000 

462 On this bam a strong case could be made out for con 
sidcrnblc breaking up of large unwlcld) tahsils into smaller tahsils 
or for posting Naib Tahtildars at least for the open season to 
sub-tahsthb suitnbl) distributed oxer the tahsil Against the 
breaking up of districts and tahsils there arc howexer strong argu 
ments an adminisiratixe unit which has lasted for EO years or 
more attaches to itself sentimental political economic and ad 
minlilntixc ties and its disruption must cause diriocatlon and 
los! Such breaking up inxolxes also heaxw outlay on new build 
ingt and new staff and such expenditure ts be>ond the financial 
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are no cnterion for the future, as the Gond prcMously chosen 
for such Government service nave generally been completely 
detnbahsed by their education and contacts once our new form 
of educahon of tnbal lines gets going this will soon change The 
complaints moreover are far too sweeping if a Gond forest 
guard 18 feared it is generally because he Imows too much of 
the Gond villagers ways of pilfering the forests There is yet 
another aspect of the case and that is the potential economic 
value to an -aboriginal area of an ever increasing number of 
aboriginals drawing regular Government pay in pensionable 
service at rates which though small on paper to the penurious 
Gond seem extreme nches Lastly it it in the recruitment of 
suitable local aboriginals that lies probably the only ultimate 
remedy for one of the mam obstacles m the path of nation 
building for backward areas namely the dislike of the bad 
climate the alien language and the uncongenial society so 
keenly felt by the plainsman posted to a backwoods station 

461 The second factor is the size of the admimstrative areas 
The area of tahsils m the province as a whole vanes greatly but 
in the backward areas they are lar^e and general!) badly served 
by communications The average size of the tahsils where abori 
ginali constitute 25 per cent or more of the population or number 
more than 50 000 is 1^5 square miles These include one tahsil 
With an area of 5 194 square miles one with 3 0S9 square miles and 
four with more than 2 000 sc^uare milei These great areas arc 
partly responsible for that ma)or feature of our Partially Excluded 
Areas, lack of administration or at least of close simervition 
The distances are so great that the available touring staff does not 
cover them and there is a general complaint amongst the abop 
ginals of the difficulties mvoKcd in attendance at tahsil headquar 
tea for payment of land revenue or criminal and civil cases In 
contrast the aboriginal problem in Bomba), for example is in 
this respect simple Bomba) has nearly half as manv aboriginals 
as the Central rroMnees and Berar The West Knandesh dii 
trict with a total area of 5 439 square miles has seven taluqi and 
two pethas an a%eragc of about 600 square miles per admlnistra 
tive unit Thana District is c\en better m a total area of 3 376 
square miles it has bit taluqi and three pclbas an average of 400 
square miles a unit The pctha (sometimes called mahat) m 
practice amounts to a half sized taluq and it for all practical pur 
poses a separate unit with its own separate hendquartea It is m 
charge of a viahalkan who has practically the same powca as a 
itiatn/afdar the Bomba) official who corresponds to our tahsil 
dar The population of an a^cragc taluq is ncarl) 100 0(X) and 
that of an a%cragc petba about 50 000 

462 On this basis a strong case could be made out for con 
fidcriblc breaking up of large unwicld) tahiili into smaller tahsils 
or for posting Nnih Tahsildars at least for the open season to 
tub-lahiilis suitahl) distributed o\cr the tahsil Against the 
breaking up of districts and talisils there arc howescr strong argu 
ments an admmistratisc unit which has lasted for £0 >oaa or 
more attaches to itself sentimental political economic and ad 
mmlstratiNc tics and its disruption must came dislocation nnd 
loss Such breaking up insoKes also hcav} outla> on new build 
ings and new staff and such expenditure is lJC)ood the financial 
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means of the province I therefore restrict the actual administrd* 
tive changes proposed to a minimum The first three are designed 
to improve and make more compact the administration of 
adjacent groups of Partially Excluded Areas 

463 The Chanda District as at present constituted has a 
population of 759,695 and covers an area of 9,312 square miles of 
which no fewer than 4,013 square miles are Partially Excluded 
Areas with a population of 115,031 So much of the Deputy Com- 
missioner’s work co.mes from the non-aborigmal portions of the 
district that it is many years since he has been able probably to 
carry out the duty of periodic inspection of each of the zammaaris 
(all of which are Partially Excluded) imposed upon him by Gene- 
ral Book Circular 11-20 On the contrary the adjacent Wardha 
District covers only 2,434 square miles with a population of 
516,266, and but for the fact that it has in recent years been almost 
the centre of Indian politics the Deputy Commissioner’s work has 
been light, when I visited the district in August 1940 as Additional 
Commissioner and in connection with this enquiry I came to the 
definite conclusion that the staff as a whole had only a medium 
day’s work The advanced Warora Tahsil of Chanda (area 1,282 
square miles and population 174,086), which has satisfactoiw road 
and rail communications, and trade, political and other affinities 
with Wardha, should therefore I suggest be transferred ta Wardha, 
increasing its area to 3,176 square miles and its population to 
690,352 As compensation the four Partially Excluded zamin 
dans of Drug which were taken away from Chanda when the Drug 
District was constituted, should be re-transferred to Chanda 
Their area is 880 square miles and population 82,202 The con- 
ditions under which these four zamindaris are held are the same 
as those of the Chanda zamindaris and different from those of the 
Drug zamindaris The zamindars are closely related to the Chanda 
zamindars and their estates are far more akin m population and 
problems to Chanda than to Drug At a conference of the zamin- 
dars at Muramgaon on January 1st 1941, the suggestion was wel- 
comed At the present moment Government is not really paying 
fully for the administration of the four zamindaris but getting the 
tahsil and magisterial work done at the expense of the Panabaras- 
Aundhi estates by utilising the services of the Manager of the 
estates (both of which are the property of one Zamindar who is 
a ward of the Court of Wards) as Honorary Tahsildar and Magis- 
trate It 18 a fact that the Tahsildar of Balod has ample work to 
do without the burden of these Partially Excluded estates This 
transfer would involve the shifting of tahsil headquarters from 
Garchiroli to Muramgaon The khalsa of Garchiroli Tahsil could 
either revert to Brahmapuri Tahsil or remain under a Naib-Tahsil- 
dar and an abbreviated staff on lines akin to a Bombay petha 
By this change these administratively neglected zamindaris would 
then have a central administrative headquarters The transfer 
of Warora Tahsil to Wardha would give the Deputy Commissioner 
of Chanda far more time to tour in all the zamindaris for al- 
though the area of his district would change only from 9,312 to 
3,910 square miles and the population fall only from 759,695 to 
667,811, he would lose the most litigious part of his district 
Drug District would be left with an area of 3,836 square miles, and 
a population of 735,722 
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464 The second change ii the transfer of Baihar Tahul to 
Mandla District I have already alluded to this possibiUtv in para 
graphs 160—1^ of my lialaghat Report When Baihar ii a Par 
tially Excluded Area and immediately adjoins the completely 
Partially Excluded Distnct of Mandla there arc distinct advant 
ages m havmg them included in one distnct The Balaghat Dis 
trict was after all constituted by taking in parts of Seoni Mandla 
and Bhandara and the chief reason for malnng it a district was the 
coloniMtion of Baihar that work has been accomplished It is 
a small and lightly worked distnct and almost the sole juitihcation 
for retaining it as a distnct is the manganese mines the lessees of 
which could however deal without much difficulty with a Deputy 
Commissioner at Seoni Mandla or Bhandara The united 
Mandla Baihar distnct would ha\e an area of 6^613 square miles 
and a population of 544.858 The Seoni District should be re- 
constituted and should have added to it Waraseom and Bala 
ghat Tahsils it would thus ha\e an area of o 217 square miles and 
a population of 856^42 This would have the further advantage 
of splitting up the now unwieldy Chhmdwara distnct and of mak 
ing possible more intensive administration of Chhmdwara and 
Seoni with their 37 2 aboriginal percentage There could be a 
resident Sub divisional Officer at Balaghat It would be nece* 
sary to mve Baihar direct road communication with Mandla 
Thu can he easily done both via Garhi to Motinala and na Mukr 
and Kasmiri to Chiraidongri on the Public Works Department 
road and Bengal Nagpur Railway narrow gauge line from Seoni 
to Mandla* Seoni of course has all the essential district build 
mgs and the sole expenditure apart from the actual cost of 
n oving records and staff would be spent on the improvement of 
road communications between Mandla and Baihar which is 
necessary whether the administratis e changes recommended arc 
effected or not 

465 The third administrative change suggested is that all 
the Partial!) Excluded namindans of Bilaspur should be included 
in Kotghora Tahsil This would it is true increase the tahsil area 
from 2 553 to 3j623 square miles and population from 214 718 to 
334 489 but this^ would still leave the headquarters tahsil of 
Bilaspur with 1 135 square miles and a population of 325,267 an 
extra Naib Tahsildar would be needed for Katghora and could 
probabl) be spared from Bilaspur Tahsil The ndministniti\e 
advantages of this change arc obvious and it would fit in vnth the 
scheme of an Independent Local Board for the Partially Excluded 
zamlndarit the fact that there already is a Local Board for these 
zamindans is a partial admission of the case for this change It 
would make desirable direct road communication from Pendra 
Road to Katghora No other expense is involved 

466 For the remaining districts and gcncralB as a means of 
meeting the difficulties arising through the size of administratis c 
areas certain steps should be taken First of all modem policy 
towards the aboriginal zamindart should be reversed instead 
of working towards the abolition of the zamindan ss'stcm it sliouM 
be frank!) realised that o\cr the vast areas of Chhattisgarh 

•See paregrtph 41 crf my BaJagkxtt Rrpert end pir«fn»pk 4W tbove 
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Chanda and Chhmdwara, the aboriginal zamindars available 
could be made to do a gieat deal of the work of Government, 
though ] hold no brief for non-aboriginal zamindars and am in- 
clined to agree with everything that is said about them m 
Mr Kamath’s report on Grazing and Nisiai in the Central 
Provinces So far, however, as the aboriginal is concerned 
things ai c different Most aboriginal zammdaris are survivals 
of very ancient chiefships descending fiom the old semi-tribal 
semi-feudaL systems under which the whole province was orga- 
nized centuries ago“ Properly speaking, these zammdaris in 
relation .0 their ryots and fellow-tribesmen are piimi intei pares 
If some of the bigger aboriginal zamindars m Chhattisgarh have 
tended to ape Ruling Chiefs educated at the Raipur Rajkumar 
College ond ruling over far wealthier States, yet some of the 
aboriginal Ruling Chiefs thus educated set an example to the 
zamindars by their close and familiar contact with their subjects 
and the iime and energy’’ devoted by them to the administration 
ot their estates At the other extreme could be found estates 
like Ranm Zamindan in Chanda where the people and the 
zammdar alike are Maria, or the Bariam-Pagara jagir of Hoshang- 
abad, where the Korku who form the majority of the ryots take 
a pride in relationship to their Korku jagirdar In paragraphs 
143 — 147 of this report the legal value of the aboriginal zamin- 
dar as a safeguard against alienation of the land of the aboriginal 
tenant to a non-abonginal has been explained In paragraphs 
405-406 I have stated the case for the retention of the aboriginal 
zammdar ' The Government- goal should be once again to use the 
aboriginal zammdar, under stricter supervision than of old, as 
honorary magistrate, honorary tahsildar and even honorary civil 
judge, subject to his educational, moral and financial fitness, 
and should expect and encourage him to provide nation-building 
services, ? g , human and veterinary dispensaries and the like 
This would involve reconsideration of the unfortunate Central 
Provinces Revision of Land Revenue of Estates Act of 1939, a 
Congress party measure which enhanced the takoli paid by every 
estate m ihe province without any recalculation of the assets of 
the estate: Government should, if necessary, legislate to impose 
duties on zamindars (provided that they retain the privilege of 
takoh considerably less than 50 per cent of their assets), to control 
their educjation and training and to depose them or make another 
member df their family manager of the estate on their behalf if 
they are ijnefficient or spendthrift or tyrannical Just as in the 
case of forests the grouping of zammdaris for forest services was 
suggested,] so also they could perhaps combine for other nation- 
building purposes There should be in future far stricter en- 
forcement of the General Book Circular 11-20 prescribing periodic 
inspection by the district staff of the zammdaris, and in the 
notes to be recorded after inspection more attention should be 
paid than m the past to the zamindar’s knowledge of the differ- 
ent parts of his estate, his relations with the ryots and his know- 
ledge of them their grievances and needs, his interest in nation- 
building ajctivities, the effect on his estate of the incidence of 

— ' ^ — — — 

•See The Territorial System of the Rajput Kingdoms of Mediaval Chhattisgarh 
by C U Willi, I C S , in Journal of the Astatic Society of Bengal, netv senes 
Vo] XV, 19ll’peges 197—262, and my The Maria Gonds of Bastar, pnge 4 
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tokoti, the extent to which the Land Alienation Act ift beina 
obierved the work done by Government or the Dutnct Council 
in the zammdari the condition and mdebtedne*^ of the ryots 
and the iraprovemeati carried out^ needed and plannwl There 
should be an annual report on similar lines for Partially Excluded 
bhalia areas 

467 Besides utilising the zaraindars we should widen the 
scope of police action m the backward areas by making co^iz- 
able certain oSences which are particular gnevances of the abori 
ginals namely begar in all forms illegal exaction of supplies 
and Dtamul extortion in the recovery of debt moneylending 
without a licence and the use of false weights and measures 
Above all we must press on with the diffusion of general educa 
bon under the scheme advocated in Chapter XTv and through 
political education towards the Union Boards and Nyaya Fan 
chayats advocated in Chapter XIII When these institutions 
can be trusted to do reliable work without spoonfeeding the 
principal difficulties ansing from the size of districts and tahsils 
will be solved 


468 Public opinion thanks very largely to the bitterly 
criticised provisions regarding Exclusion and Partial Exclusion m 
the Government of India Act 1935 is now awake, as never be 
fore to the existence of the aboriginal problem There are manv 
recommendations made in this report the implementing of which 
will depend upon sustained guidance not only from senior 
officials^ but above all from public opinion It is for such reasons 
I take it that steps have been taken in some pro\nnces to form 
Advisory Boards for aboriginal problems Thus the Partially 
Excluded Areas Enquiry Committee of Orissa 1940 in tmm 
graphs 488 489 491 and 498 of its Report recommended that 
there should be an Officer selected from the Indian or Provincial 
Civil Service assisted by an Advisory Board to be in charge of 
the welfare department of the backward classes of the province 
for the all round advancement of these tribes with three 
selected aiiistants for three specific areas selected from the ranks 
of the Sub Deputy Collectors The Report added that there 
should be an Advisory Board consisting of the Minister m charge 
or the Adviser to the Governor as the Chairman a Backward 
Clau Officer at the Secretary five members of the Provincial 
Legislature chosen from among the Members of the Legislative 
Assembly of the three areas * three members nominated frorn 
among the backward tribes and two experts It further suggested 
that if a special welfare department for the baclrward classes were 
to be created by the Government not less than a lakh of rupees 
should be earmarked annually to be spent on the schemes pre- 
pared b> this department and approved h> Government The 
Committee went on to ask the Provincial Government to urge 
that the Central Government should make an initial grant of 
Rf 50 lakhs to he spread cquallv over a period of 10 >cars for 
the immediate dcveloomcnt of the backward areas and the wcl 
fare of the aboriginal tnbei 


(0 K0T»put (fi> Cinjam Atrficj intl KhondimJt (IiO SimbMpur 
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469 The Bombay Government has already a Backward 
Class Officer with a staff of Assistant Backward Class Officers, 
for the reorganization of which proposals were made in para- 
graphs 213-214 of the Symington Report I'n paragraph 211 of 
that Report Mr Symington observed also that the work of the 
existing rural uplift committees and taluka development associa- 
tions was unco-ordinated unequal and spasmodic, and only 
occasionally good, and that the great defect in the past social 
activities had been the want of co-ordination of the different 
bodies, both semi-official and non-official, and consequent dis- 
sipation of effort He considered that the remedy lay in unifica- 
tion of control and the pooling of those Government resources 
which at present were devoted to social services, and visualized 
therefore the local co-ordination of all social service activities by 
means of a common council of Indian and European missions, 
rural uplift committees, development associations, etc , to meet 
and decide how to pool their efforts in the common cause In 
paragraph 212 of his Report he referred to a previous recommen- 
dation in paragraphs 188 and 198 of the Report that there should 
be constituted separate local fund advisor>^ committees for the 
Partially Excluded Areas in each of the districts concerned, in- 
cluding social workers, and he considered that these committees 
should be entrusted with the organization of rural propaganda 
and the co-ordination of social services in addition to their other 
duties, there would thus be a single powerful body in each area 
charged with the whole of the social and educational side of 
Government’s campaign to improve the conditions of the abori- 
ginal tribes He recommended that the balance of the funds of 
the present rural uplift committees, development associations 
and the like, and all future Government grants should if possible 
be vested in these committees and administered by them The 
Bombay Government has, however, not accepted the proposed 
local fund advisory committees because it has since the publica- 
tion of the Symington Report established a Co-operative and 
Rural Development Department which has to co-ordinate all 
forms of rural development work and propaganda This deci- 
sion is open to the serious objection that it fails to recognise the 
essential distinction between the aborignal problem and the 
general village uplift problem 

470 The Bengal Report on the State of Affaiis Prevailin'^ 
in the Aboriginals Area in Parganas Shn^ung and Sherpur, 
District Mymensing^, recommends 11 Aboriginals Protection 
and Welffire Boards to be set up for groups of Union Board 
Areas The Governor of Bengal in the discharge of his special 
responsibility under section 52 (1) (b) and (e) of the Govern- 
ment of India Act, 1935, read with article XV of the Governor’s 
Instrument of Instructions, has appointed a Member of the 
Board of Revenue to give special attention to the welfare of the 
aboriginal tribes of the Province and in any case involving the 
interest of the aboriginal tribes the Secretariat Department con- 
cerned consults this Member 

471 In Madras there is no Provincial Board but a most 
valuable institution is an annual Report on the Material Condi- 
tion and Progress of AbonginaL Tribes and Very Backward Com- 
munities, consisting of brief annual reports from the Collectors 


•Bengal Government Press, Alipore, 1 938 
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of each of the diitncti concerned with a review by the Board of 
Revenue and a Government Resolution There appears alio to 
be a special branch of the Labour Department for dealing with 
some of the problems of backward tribei Perhaps the (Svem 
ment doe* not adequately diSerentiate between tne problems of 
the aboriginals and the scheduled caste* 

472 The Government of Travancore has taken speaal steps 
to place the primitive tnbe* there under the benevolent tutelage 
of the Forest Department and to appoint a Protector for Back 
ward Classes 


473 The Government of Bihar in response to political 
pressure from the tribal members of the legislature appointed a 
special ofl&cer to be m charge of measures to secure the uplift of 
aDonginals and backward classes in Ghhota Nagpur and the 
Santal Par^nas with headquarters at Ranchi but such inforraa 
tion as I nave been able to glean about the activities of this 
ofiBcer indicate that they have not so far been very stnking or 
even nohceable An AoviRory Board was also appointed in 1939 
on lines similar to those recommended by the Orissa Committee 
and meets once a quarter it now seems to be doing useful work . 
in its June 1942 meeting for example it resolved to spend 
Rs ^ 000 out of the balance of revision settlement charge* on 
constructing hostels for aboriginal students at vanous centres in 
Ranchi District and approv^ a scheme for reorganisation of 
gram galas No annual report ii published 

474 Some years ago the Central Provinces Government 
considered the appointment of an officer to be designated Protec 
tor of Aboriginals and contemplated combining this post with 
that of Excise Commissioner a separate post home on the prov 
incial Indian Civil Service cadre but at present in abeyance or 
rather held in conjunction with other duties by the Settlement 
Commissioner Moreover Article XV of the Governor s Instru 
ment of Instructions expressly says that in the exercise of the 
powers by law conferred upon him in relation to the partially 
excluded areas or to the discharge of hit Special responsibility 
for the safeguarding of the legitimate interests of ralnontles. Our 
Governor shall if he thinks this course would enable him better 
to discharge his duties to the inhabitants of those areas or to 
primitive sections of the population elsewhere, appoint an 
officer with the duty of bringing their needs to his notice and 
advising him regarding measures for their welfare This Report 
establishes an unanswerable case for the appointment of such an 
officer or Protector of Aboriginals and if he ti to effect a real 
sustained improvement of aboriginal conditions he must be 
helped by a special department The running of this depart 
ment could in the Central Province* siid Benr be entrusted 
either to the Labour Commirsioncr or to the Excise Commls- 
sioner in addition to his other duties but on the whole the 
Excise Commiiiioner would be preferable since there Is no real 
connection between the work of a Ijjboiir Department and of an 
Aboriginal Department in fact the labour Commiuioncr t 
dutie* primarily concern labour organizations and (he Scheduled 
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Castes, the problems of the aboriginals are entirely distinct 
The Protector of Aboriginals should be a senior officer of the 
Indian Civil Service able to pull his own weight with the Heads 
of Departments, Commissioners, Deputy Commissioners and 
Secretaries to Government No organization of Abori^nal 
Advisory Boards and Committees would be of use without this 
Protector of Aboriginals tO' function as its secretary and convener 
The combination of this post with that of the Excise Commis- 
sioner would not involve the creation of any fresh post 

475 The Board then should consist of the Prime Minister 
or, whilst the section 93 regime lasts, the Adviser in charge of 
village uplift work, as Chairman, with the Minister in charge of 
village uplift as a member, the Protector of Aboriginals as mem- 
ber and secretary, and, as members, all aboriginal members of 
the legislature, three other members of the legislature nominated 
by the Government because of their interest in aboriginal matters, 
the Deputy Commissioners of Mandla and Chanda, the heads 
of nation-building departments, the Chief Conservator of 
horests or one of the Conservators, and six or seven non officials 
nominated from different parts of the province, including espe- 
cially a representative each of the Bhumijan Seva Mandal and 
the Servants of India Society, religious, medical or social mis- 
sionaries of any community who have been active workers 
amongst aboriginals, and two ethnologists if available There 
should be an Aboriginal Welfare Trust Fund to be administered 
by this body, with an annual grant of at least Rs 3 lakhs from 
the Provincial Government, for which also donations, subscrip- 
tions and legacies might be asked for from the philanthropic 
public The Boaxd should also be consulted on all schemes for 
the betterment of the aboriginals and control the administration 
by the Protector of Aboriginals of any grants made for such pur- 
poses by the Central or Provincial Governments There should 
be a quarterly meeting, an annual budget and, especially, an 
annual progress report The Board w^ould also act as the co- 
ordinating authority for the district committees proposed else- 
where in this report for dealing with excise and educational 
matters in aboriginal areas Its work would need to be supple- 
mented by special Aboriginal Betterment Committees for each 
of the districts with Partially Excluded Areas and also for Raipur, 
Yeotmal, Nimar, Hoshangabad and, if reconstituted as a district, 
Seoni It has been suggested that the existing District Rural 
Development Committees would be enough for this work with- 
out the creation of any special bodies I cannot agree The 
lines on which the proposed District Aborignal Betterment Com- 
mittees would work have been indicated in paragraph 129 of my 
Balaghat Repoit — 

“For the backward areas there should be a district develop- 
ment committee working under the Deputy Commissioner 
consisting of the senior local representatives of the forest, 
public works, agricultural, educational, veterinary, co- 
operative, judicial (debt relief), medical, public health, excise 
and police departments, and also of the Sub-divr.onal 
Officers and Tahsildar, the Members of the_ Legislative 
Assembly, the Chairmen of the District Council and the 
Local Boards and perhaps a few nominated educated non- 
officials who live and work in the areas This Committee 
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ihould meet quarterly and leek to co-ordinate all uplift 
Agricultural Awociation and Tahail 
Uplift Committees Seed Unions etc Where such a Com 
mittee s area coven more than one tahsiK it might have 
similar tahkil sub committees under the Tahsildar Com 
mittees and sub-committees should try to co-opt educated 
abonginal members wherever available and at least to have 
some organization of local abonginal correspondents 
(whether literate or not) through whom to maintain dote 
touch with the people for whom their activities are primarily 
meant The failure of the present tahsil village u^ 

lift committees in backward areas ii due to there being mium 
cient co-ordination of the work of all Government depart 
ments and local bodies in the areas and too much lip service 
to the ideal of de officialising the committees in areas where 
for years to come this must remain a far distant goal 

The important thing about the aboriginal problem n that it can 
not merely be treated alon^ with otner rural welfare problems, 
but IS a thing sui genens which without a special organization of 
Its own will once more be relegated to the pending shelf or to the 
record room where it has lain for so many years past These 
district committees will have themselves to submit annual pro- 
posals to the Provincial Board and to produce aimual reports 
which will be the bans of the provincial report to be compiled 
by the Protector of Abonmnals and review^ every year by the 
Provincial ^ard and the Provincial Government 

476 Partial Ehiduslon has long been a target for the criti 
ism of the politician Any one cunoui to read all the arguments 
that can be advanced against it and some of these in its favour 
should refer to the Recommendations* of the Provincial Govern 
ment and the Government of India for Frcluded and T-irtially 
I icluded Areas under section 91 of the Go\crnment of Indm Act 
1935 presented to Parliament in January 1936 by the Secretary 
of State by command of His Majesty to the parliamentary pro- 
ceedings and to the long debate in the Indian Legislative Asicm 
bly on the subject m February 1936 With no desire to rc-awaken 
an old controversy I would however make a fe^ observations on 
the subject The Partially Cxduded Areas of the Central Prov 
meet and Berar contained m 1941 only 833 143 out of a total tnbal 
population of 2^701 With certain ob\nous omissions these 
areas however contain the most prlmItl^c and backward sections 
of the aboriginals of the pro\incc There is no special protection 
m any Act or law for the great majority of the aboriginals living 
outside these areas apart from their own so far undc\cIopcd 
power of intelligent use of the vote and the Go\emor s special 
responsibility under section 52 (1) {b) of the Government of 
Indm Act. lor the safeguarding of the legitimate mtercsti of 
ninorities^ It w*ai not the purpose of Partial exclusion to label 
or stigmatize for all time any areas of any province as backward 
these proMSions of the Goyemment of India Act merely drew at 
tcntion to an existing state of affairs In the proyincc almost 
every era of ciyilisation from the Stone Age to the twoiticlh 
century can be seen m the life of differ ent communities in differe nt 

* Jndimn Reprint Gormnnent of India Prw. Delhi 1916 
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districts Cnii it be nsserled (hat a Kamar oi a Bharia-Bhumia 
Or a Maria can by n stroke of (he pen be transformed into an 
intelligent citizen and voter in a modern commonwealth^ Par- 
tial Exclusion came therefore onl\ to protect the interests of tribes 
not >et fit to hold then own under the stiess of modern civilisa- 
tion until thc\ have been fitted to hold their own AH that has 
been said before in this Report makes it quite clear that even 
the more intelligent of the Gond and Korku need protection, 
which the\ ha\e not had in the past The aboriginals as a whole 
have lost, or arc losing, (heir language, their culture, (heir danc- 
ing, their tribal solidarity, their lands and their laughter, and are 
sinking to the status of a depressed class of landless labourers 
The record of the pre-pio\ incial-autonomy regime in this respect 
was not too good, though a great deal w'as done betw^cen the for- 
mation of the province in Novcmbci 1861 and 1936, mainly by 
paternal administration, to protect individuals from oppiession, 
restore law and order, secure title in land and save the aboriginal 
from the t\rannv of (he liquor-seller, it is, however, difficult to 
think of any legislation conccned in the .iboriginals’ interest 
before or after 1919 except the lathcr feeble Land Alienation Act 
of 1916, the provisions of the Central Provinces Land Revenue 
Act of 1917 for protecting village headmen and lessees, section 66 
of the Berar Land Revenue Code, and a few sections of the Ten- 
ancy Acts ^ The difficulty has ahvays been present of so drafting all 
the legislative measures that have been necessary for (he advanced 
parts of the province as to make special provision or exception 
for the special conditions of the aboiiginals, especially wdien 
different treatment is necessary in reality for different sections of 
the aboriginals themselves Therefore none of our local govern- 
ment laws make adequate provision for the aboriginal areas, our 
excise and prohibition law's have been devised w'lth an eye on 
social reform movements in the advanced plains, and there has 
been a wholesale neglect of specialised nation-building activites 
in all the backw'ard areas 

477 It was suggested that by Excluding and Partially Ex- 
cluding certain areas the British Government w'as taking aw'ay 
with one hand the provincial autonomy that it ivas giving with 
the other It was overlooked that the whole scheme of Partial 
Exclusion, with which alone we are concerned in the Central 
Provinces, from the outset involved the administration of the 
Partially Excluded Areas by the Ministers and was designed to 
help them to protect the aboriginals Partial Exclusion really 
for the first time threw the aboriginal problem into the limelight 
and made it through the Ministers the concern of the whole 
legislature and of the provincial public It thus associated en- 
lightened public opinion with the solution of the problem, fo’ 
in the long run the only true safeguard of the aboriginal is at 
enlightened public opinion alive to, and ready to tackle th 
problem, and the position was that the aboriginal, by the consti 
tutional changes, was brought face to face with an overwhelm- 
ingly Hindu and Muslim electorate actuated mainly by the self- 
interest of its most influential landholders, businessmen and 
townsmen Without Partial Exclusion and Special Responsibili- 
ties the new Ministers might have found it politically very 
difficult to resist the clamour of the vocal portion of the new' 

54 
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electorates for the spending of Government revenue mainly on 
amenities and improvements for the towns and the villages where 
the voters are most advanced 

. Another important point is that under iccUon 92 (1) 

of the Gov^ment of India Act 1935 no Act of the Central or 
rrovincial Legiiiatures shall apply to Partially Excluded Areas 

unless the Governor by public notification so directs and the 
Governor in giving such a direction with respect to any Act may 
direct that that Act shall in iti application to the area or to any 
specified part of it ha^e effect subject to such exceptions or 
modifications as he thinks fit He is also empowered to make 
regulations for the peace and good government of any partially 
excluded area For the safe^arding of the legitimate mteresti 
of the abonpnal mmonty and for the peace and good government 
of the Partially Excluded Areas the Governor has fecial Res 
ponnbilities under clauses (b) and (a) respectively of section S2 
(1) of the Government of India Act and in so far as these 
responsibilities are involved has under section 52 (3) to exercise 
tiiB individual judgment as to the action to be taken That Is to 
say under Article VUI of the Instrument of Instructions he is 
normally in dealing with aboriginal problems to be ^id^ by 
the advice of hu Ministers unless m hii opimon so to be ^ded 
would be inconsistent with the fulfilment ’ of hit special res 
ponnbilities or with the proper discharge of any functions 
which he is otherwise by or under the Act reouired to exercise 
in his individual judgment he is alio to be studious so to 
exercise his powers as not to enable his Ministers to rely upon 
hii special responsibilities in order to relieve themselves of 
responsibilities which arc properly their own ' 


479 This power of applying Acts to Partially Excluded Areas 
with suitable exceptions and modifications is a most valuable 
power and I make bold to saj that if there had been no Partial 
Exclusion at all sooner or liter the Provincial GovemmenU 
would have found it necessary to add a corresponding provision 
to their General Clauses Acts so as to meet the special problems 
of the backward areas and avoid the holding up of I^nlatJon 
needed in the advanced areas because the backward areas were 
not >et npe for them Our own Ministry m the Central Prov 
meet as we have seen found it necessary in the debates on the 
Tenancy Amendment Bill of 1939 to leave certain exceptions 
admittedly necessary for the protection of aboriginal tenants to 
be dealt with later under section 92 of the Government of ipdia 
Act after the enactment of the Tenanev Amendment Act for the 
whole province But it has been pointed out m the sections of 
this Report dealing with loss of land how inadequate for the 
whole body of abongimls the protection is m economic matters 
and the Partial Exclusion scictioni of the Government of India 
Act appb only to a small proportion of the aboriginals who need 
protection In m> mow therefore even now there is urgent 
need to odd to the Central Provinces General Clauses Act a 
provision empowering the Provincial Govcrnmwt to notify 
certain areas as Aboriginal Areas and providing that no Act of 
the Provincial I egislaturc shall apply to such areas except by a 



special notification and subject, if necessary, to special excep- 
tions and modifications, on precisely the same lines as are made 
applicable to Pailiallv Excluded Areas by section 92 of the Gov- 
ernment of India Act As distinct from the Partial Exclusion 
provisions of the Government of India Act, such a decision, 
which should be taken only after the restoration of the normal 
constitution, would represent the considered decision of the 
autonomous provincial Iccfislatuie voluntarily imposing certain 
restrictions upon the gcncrallt^ of its law-making powers A 
similar provision is really nccessarv also in the General Clauses 
Act of the Central Legislature 

480 It is not practical politics to attempt at this stage to 
add to the Partnilly Excluded Areas The Government of India 
Act itself in section 91 (2) permits only a reduction of the Par- 
tially Excluded Areas initnlh declared as such, or the alteration, 
but only bv' way of rectification of boundaries, of any Partially Ex- 
cluded Area The nrnendnicnt of the General Clauses Act 
suggested in (he preceding paragiaph, combined with the special 
measures advocated in this report, especially the creation of an 
Aboriginal Tribes Department, should do what is necessary to 
obviate the effects of the short notice at which the final proposals 
for Partial Exclusion were worked out by the Governments in 
India and accepted by Pailiament Here m the Central Prov- 
inces the Southern Raipur zommdaus, the Baiga tracts of Bilas- 
pur, half of BetuI Tahsil and portions of Hoshangabad and 
Nimar Districts should have been Partially Excluded on the 
standards applied to the areas actually thus treated Nothing 
can now be done to make these areas Partially Excluded, and the 
protection of their aboriginals must depend on the wisdom of 
the Ministers and legislature, on section 52 (1) clauses (h) and {e) 
of the Government of India Act and on Articles IX and XV of 
the Governor’s Instrument of Instructions 

481 But there are certain boundary difficulties in the pre- 
sent Partially Excluded Areas Thus the schedule attached to the 
Government of India (Excluded and Partially Excluded Areas) 
Order, 1936, refers to the Ahiri zammdari as “the Ahiri zamin- 
dari m the Sironcha tahsil” It was overlooked that 16 villages 
of the zamindari had been transferred for administrative purposes 
to the Garchiroli Tahsil, all the zamindaris of which were also 
made Partially Excluded The intention definitely was that the 
whole of Ahin zammdari should be Partially Excluded, and as 
no mention was made of a portion only of the zammdari being 
in Sironcha Tahsil (as was done m regard to Pachmarhi Jagir 
which 16 partly m Hoshangabad and partly m Chhindwara Dis- 
trict) it is clear that it was never intended not partially to exclude 
the Garchiroli villages of the zammdari The Legal Remem- 
brancer considers that the schedule should therefore be amended 
to make this clear, and that this could legally be done by an 
Order in Council under section 91 (2) (c) of the Government of 
India Act 

482 It was intended that the whole of the Chhindwara 
jagirs should be Partially Excluded, but it was overlooked that 



there are m the middle of the actiullj Partially Excluded Chhind 
wara jagirs two or three villagei of the Banam Pagara jagir the 
rest of which is in Hoihangabad These Chhmdwara Dutrict vil 
laget should alio be made Partially Excluded bv on amending 
Order in Council it the law permits there are obvious adminu 
trative difficulties in retaining such little such packets of non 
excluded temtor> in the middle of Partially Excluded Areas 
If It were also possible after adopting the suggestion made else 
where in this report that the Hosnangabad Mllafics of the Almod 
and Pachmarhi jagirs of Chhmdwara should m transferred to 
Chhmdwnra District to secure that the whole of these jagin are 
Partially Excluded instead of the small Hoshangabad portions of 
the jagirs being non-excluded^ it would be an administratuc 
advantage, though whether this could be legally done under see 
tion 92 (1) (c) of the Government of India Act seems more open 
to doubt 

483 Lastly there was an astomihing omission in the other 
wise Partially Excluded Katghora Tahsil of Bilas^r to make the 
village of Katghora itself Partially Excluded This was clearh 
due to a mistake which will be obvious to anyone ^ho reads 
paragraph 13 of the Central Provinces Governments letter 
no G 1747-853-R of October 11th 1935 printed at pages 1^156 
of the Indian Reprint of the Recomraenantions of the Provincial 
Governments and the Government of India under section 91 of 
the Government of India Act presented to Parliament hj the 
Secretary of State for India in June 1936 That paragraph con 
tains n sentence which reads — 

Katghora Tnhsil has a population of 214 719 of whom 

54 2 per cent belong to primitive tribes, but the area is not so 

backward as the neighbouring xammdariB which have been 

recommended for Partial Exclusion 

On this ground and because the tahsil then cnjo>cd the franchise 
the Governor in Council did not consider special nicaiurcb 
necessar> for it compIetcR overlooking the fact that the Katghora 
Tahsil consisted entirely of zamindans recommended for Partial 
Exclusion except for the village of Katghora itself, which is the 
onl> hhalsa village in the whole tahsil This also should he 
rectified by on amending Order m Council under section 91 
(2) (c) of the Government of India Act 

484 This bnngi ui to the end of a long task There has 
been considerable recent controvcrin in Indian journal inter 
csted in the social sciences and in the Times of Ivdta on the 
future of the aboriginal tribes of India and as to whether the 
policy should be isolation or assimilation the Bibliography 
appended to this Report gives references to the principal articles 
dealing with this controversy It should be clear from what 
I have written throughout this report that I do not regard iiola 
tion as practical politics for the aboriginals of the Central Prov 
inces AU my recommendations have been governed by the 
view that the aboriginal must be fitted to hold hii own igainsl 
the rapid growth of modem civilixalion and to make his own 
contribution to the life of India and (he world WilHnm Morris* 
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long ago asked, “What remedy can there be for the blunders of 
civilisation but further civilisation*^” Limited isolation, in the 
sense of not opening up the most backward areas too rapidly by 
communications and other means, has only been proposed 
where the tribal communities are so backward that they would 
be bound to go to the wall if immediately exposed to the full 
blast of^ modern conditions When all is said and done, it is 
almost impossible to find any out-and-out isolationists, and the 
controversy is somewhat sterile Mr Elwin himself, who has 
been attacked as an isolationist, has really summarised all that 
there is to be said on the question in the last sentence of his 
article on The Problem o/ Ciilturc-Coutact m The Social Service 
Onaiteilv (Bombay) for April 1942, where he implores his 
friends “on the other side of the house in this debate” to cease 
“tilting at non-existent isolationists” and “to consider with all 
the care and application of which they arc capable how the great 
problem of culture-contact and culture-change can be tackled so 
that in^ this delicate and dangerous process the least possible 
injury is done to some of the best and finest and most lovable 
people in India” The quotation which stands at the head of 
this Chapter summarises the faith in which this Report has been 
written , “it is not beyond the power of India’s primitive tribes, 
if properly treated, to stand on their own feet, control their 
affairs, and contribute their own quota of original and indivi- 
dual genius to the national life of India” Such a programme 
is eminently practical, and perhaps different only in degree from 
that set before themselves by the pioneers of the labour move- 
ment in England The aboriginals will in time throw up their 
own leaders, and one of them may in his old age be able to say, 
as was said in 1923 by an English labour leader^ looking back 
upon a lifetime in the sennee of the labour movement, which 
had raised him from a poor apprentice’s bench to a Privy 
Councillorship and a seat in the Cabinet — 

“I have seen many lands, but none as good as my own 
I have mixed with many peoples but found none with so 
large a measure of fellow-feeling or sense of fair play 

And, finally, I have seen freedom broadening down to 
the class in which I was born and which I have tried to serve 
When I was young, working folk were uneducated and un- 
enfranchised They were poor and dependent, and their 
working days were bounded by age and want, without con- 
cern by the State which their labour had enriched Now 
they have at least a modicum of education, thej’^ are politi- 
cally as well as industrially organized, and although there 
is still unemployment and, m too rnany instances, fear of 
want, yet these grim problems are being tackled with greater 
knowledge and more humane feeling than ever before 
I take the present signs and tokens as indication of better 
things to be ” 

Hyderabad, Deccan W V GRIGSON, 

The 23id Novemhei 1942 Abonginal Tribes Enquiry Officer 

*I owe the quotHtion, which is from psgc 295 of Frotn Workshop to War 
Cabinet, by the Right Hon G N Barnes, to Arthur Bryant’s English Saga 
1840-1940, rag6 230 
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SUMMARY OF RECOMMENDATIONS 

Mines 

1 Financial ability adequately to house mine labour should 
be required of all applicants for mining leases (paragraph 7) 

2 The extension to mines of the Payment of Wages Act 
should be considered (paragraph 7) 

Loss OP Land 

3 The heavy and increasing loss of tenancy land in the 
Central Provinces, c\en of rvotwari land, having been surveyed 
m paragraphs 15 — 119, legislation is considered an urgent neces- 
sity, and recommendations as to its form are made (paragraphs 
120-125 and 127-128) 

4 When the Act recommended m (3) becomes law, its 
application to any district should not depend merely on the 
initiative of district officers, but a definite enquiry should be 
ordered m each district as to the areas to which it should be 
ap{51ied, and a time-limit set for the replies (paragraph 126) 

5 In areas still predominantly aboriginal such as most of 
Mandia, although there may be no grave immediate danger of 
expropriation, the consent of the Deputy Commissioner should 
be required before land, whether zammdari, malguzari or ryot- 
wan, IS sold or given out by proprietors or otherwise to non- 
aboriginal lessees, proprietors, tenants or ryots (paragraph 129) 

6 The immediate application of the new Act to certain areas 
is recommended (paragraph 130) 

7 A detailed examination should now be made of the cost 
of buying out malguzars in selected aboriginal areas, and Deputy 
Commissioners should be positively instructed to buy any mal- 
guzari shares in aboriginal areas in court or land revenue recovery 
sales, being provided with funds for the purpose (paragraph 132) 

8 For protecting aboriginals in ryotwari villages legislation 
is not at present necessary, but certain new rules under sec- 
tion 211, Central Provinces Land Revenue Act, are recommended 
on the basis that vacant survey numbers in predominantly abori- 
ginal tracts should be allotted only to aboriginals and the neces- 
sary village artisans and menials, and the patel and muqaddam 
should invariably be aboriginals (paragraph 134) 

9 Though legislation against alienation of ryotwari land 
18 not at present necessary, the legislation recommended in^ (3) 
should contain a clause making it applicable to ryotwari holdings 
also, since it was proposed by the late Ministry to revise the 
Land Revenue Act so as, among other things, to make ryotwari 
land freely transferable (paragraph 135) 

10 The existing Land Alienation Act should be applied to 
further areas and tribes (paragraphs 141 — 147 : draft alternative 
notifications are given in Appendices A and B) 

11 The Land Alienation Act and rules under it should be 
printed in the first volume of the Revenue Manual and a Cir- 
cular fully explaining policy aud procedure should be added to 



the second volume including inter aha specimen mortg^e* in 
each form permiisibic under section 6 (paragraphs 148— -iS) 

12 Revenue Book Circular III*8 should be supplemented bv 
instructions to Collectors as to their correct course of action if 
Cvvit Courts send them decrees for execution in disregard of 
certain provisions of the Land Alienation Act (paragraph 151) 

13 Ihe leasing of villages in aboriginal zamlndans to non 
aboriginal thekadars should be discouraged and existing leases 
when possible terminated it being recognized that jn zamindans 
the system is really ryotwan the ryots holding from the zamindar 
instead of from Government (paragraph 153) 

14 The penod of 20 years for temporary leases now per 
missible without sanction under the Land Alienation Act should 
be reduced to 10 years and any lease should be terminable by 
the Deputy Commissioner if the lessee mismanages the property 
or oppresses the tenants The lessor i right to create new ten 
ancies should be clarified (paragraph 154) 

15 The definition of land in section 2 (2) of the Land 
Alienation Act should be amended to include house-sites (para 
graphs 155 and 17U) 

16 ITic application of the Central Provinces Land Ahena 
tion Act to i-'ora villages in Berar is suggested (paragraph 165) 

17 To prevent further loss of abonginal occupants lands 
m Berar. section 66 of the Berar Land Revenue Code should be 
amended to make it applicable to areas other than the Melghat 
Taluq as constituted In 1911 when the Provincial Government 
thinks this necessary for the protection of aboriginal tribes and 
backward castes (paragraph IM) and It should be so applied to 
areas in Yeotmal (ibidem) Amraoti (paragraph 171) and Bui 
dana (paragraph 17^ The amendment should annul retrospect 
i\cly all alienations made between January 1st 1940 and the 
date on which it comes into force (paragraph 171) 

18 The proviso to notification no 4G6-XII dated the 20th 
Apnl 1920 printed at page 49 of the Berar Revenue Manual 
Volume I (1938 edition) should he cancelled and In areas where 
protection of aboriginal tribes and backward castes is necessary 
no fresh sites in the gaotlum should be given to an\ one who it 
not a member of such tribes or castes (paragraph 170) 

19 A land acquisition fund should be set up for enabling 
aboriginals to rccoaer land from which the> ha\c been Mpro» 
pnati^ on an cmcrimental basis m certain selected areas (para 
graphs 170 and 172) 

20 Where non abonginal exploiters ha\o diipotscsi^ abori 
ginal Mllagcrs from ownership of their lands in suitable cases 
the Incomers property should be acquired under the I^nd Acnui 
sition Act for the nubhc purpose of the economic rchabintation 
of the aboriginals (paragraphs 170 and 173) 

21 Certain recommendations arc made about the Melghat 
(paragraphs 187 and 188) 

22 The Dhami tract is suggested as an id^ area for a large 
scale nation building experiment (paragraph 189) 



Village Ofmcers 

23 Tile Land Revenue Act «ind rules should be amended 
to provide that the muqaddam, and not merely the gicmashta, 
should be an aboriginal in villages with a large aboriginal majo- 
rity (paragraph 194) 

24 The aboriginal muqaddam or giimashia must get a rea- 
sonable remuneration, fixed by Government, be appointed by 
Government, have security of tenure and be free of all begat 
lo secure adequate remuneration he should where possible be 
appointed for a group of villages. He should where feasible con- 
trol rent recovery, surrenders, grant of land, etc , ultimately per- 
haps becoming a collecting agent on the system advocated by the 
Sambalpur Land Laws Committee, Orissa, 1939, m replacement 
of the lamhardari system (paragraph 198) 

25 In Berar the Patels and Patwaris Law should be amended 
to make special provision for appointment of aboriginals as patels 
and patwaris, not only in the Melghat and former Melghat vil- 
lages, but also outside the Melghat in such areas as the Morsi- 
Betul border and the aboriginal villages of Yeotmal (paragraphs 
181 and 199) 

26 The minimum remuneration of aboriginal patels should 
be Rs 60 and of aboriginal pahvaris Rs 200 (paragraph 199) 

Debt 

27 Much greater publicity should be given to the Central 
Provinces and Berar Relief of Indebtedness Act and Debt Relief 
Courts (paragraph 223) 

28 There should be provisions added to the Central Prov- 
inces Protection of Debtors Act, 1937, that no suit shall lie m 
any Court for recovery of a debt by a creditor convicted of mole- 
station with intent to recover that debt, and that a court con- 
victing a moneylender or any dun employed by him might direct 
the cancellation of his registration certificate under section 11-B, 
Central Provinces Moneylenders Act The permission of the 
Court should be required for the compounding of any offence 
under the Protection of Debtors Act (paragraph 226) 

29 The two acts mentioned m the last recommendation do 
not adequately protect aboriginal debtors, and immediate spe- 
cial legislation is recommended on the lines advocated by 
Mr Symington for Bombay with certain additions (paragraphs 
213, 227—231) 

30 Forest and other contractors working m backward areas 
should be brought within the scope of this special legislation 
(paragraphs 232 and 391) 

31 The Moneylenders Act should compel moneylenders to 
keep proper accounts, and should penalise the false entry of a 
fictitious principal in a bond or the splitting of an old account 
into two or three when a bond is renewed (paragraph 233) 

32 Debt relief measures in backward areas should be admin- 
istered mainly by executive officers or at least bv touring courts 
(paragraphs 234 and 235) 


3^ Registered raoneylenderB should be duquaJified from 
memberihip of Village Panchayati Courts and Benches (para 
graph 234) 

34 Legislation on the lines of section 6 of the Bombay 
Mamlatdars Courts Act 1906 enlarged to legalise tahsil officers 
functioning as Debt Relief Courts in backward areas is recoin 
mended (paragraphs 234 and 235) 

35 Before making an order for payment Debt Relief Courts 
should call for and duly consider particulars from the local rev 
enue or forest officers of the debtor s property income and num 
ber of dependants (paragraph 236) 

36 If there is to be effective debt relief m aboriginal areas 
all creditors should m law be required to prefer all claims against 
abonginal debtors before the Debt Relief Court, and no claim 
not so preferred within a prescribed penod should subsequently 
be enforceable at law (paragraph 237) 

37 Section 5 (i) of the Relief of Indebtedness Act should 
be amended to provide that when a debtor is an aboriginal the 
civil Judge shall draw his attention to section 6 and assist him 
to draw up an application to be presented to a Debt Relief 
Court under sub-section (2) (paragraph 238) 

38 Free legal ad\ice should be available for abonginals 
under certain conditions (paragraph 239) 

39 A Debt Relief Court m an aboriginal case should be 
empowered and instructed to use its discretion as to the admis- 
sibility of oral evidence and in particular should not regard a 
document executed by an illiterate or ignorant aboriginal as per 
se more reliable than oral evidence of the same transaction (para 
graphs 213 and 240) 

40 The interest provisions of the Relief of Indebtedness Act 
and the Central Provinces Usurious Loans (Amendment) Act 
should in abonginal areas be replaced b> section 3 of the Madras 
Agency Tracts Interest and Land Transfer Act 1917 (para 
graph 241) 


Bond-servict 

41 Any legislation to regulate bond-scrvicc should contain 
a clause making offences against the Children (Pledging of 
Labour) Act 1933 cognizable the Act being now unknown and a 
dead letter (paragraphs 250 and 271) 

42 Section 2 (vii) of the Central Pro\Inccs Monc>lwden 
Act should be repealed or amended so as to bring ad\anccs to 
agricultural labourers within the scope of the Act and prmidc 
for annual statements of account (paragraphs 229 223 and 270) 

43 Foi farm labourers a tasUI balii should be prescribed in 
which all d tails of remuneration paid and repayments of debt 
should be e itcred these rasid bahi to be open to inspection b> 
revenue ponce forest and land records officials (paragraph 270) 



44 Legislation is needed on the lines of the Madras Agency 
Debt Bondage Abolition Regulation, 1940 (Madras Regulation III 
of 1940), with certain changes (paragraph 271) This should be 
effected at once b> n section 93, Government of India Aet, enact- 
ment (paragraph 273) 

45 The replies received to the questionnaire on this sub- 
ject should be made available to Mr. Dinkar Desai of the Ser- 
vants of India Society for his investigation of bond-service in 
India (paragraph 275) 


Agriculture 

46 Under careful planning and supervision ]olapod or podu 
cultivation should be allowed, combined with teak sowing, m 
the Partially Excluded Areas of Chanda, and further areas ot teak 
forest should be leased by Government (paragraphs 278-279) 

47 The surviving bewai cultivation m the Bariam-Pagara 
jagti and other jagtr villages of Hoshangabad should not be inter- 
fered with (paragraph 281) 

48 The shifting cultivation that survives in a few districts 
does no harm, but keeps contented the most primitive tribes 
of the province It should on no account be stopped, and dis- 
trict officers should be deprived of the power to stop it (para- 
graphs 283, 382 and 384) 

49 The Agriculture Department in the very backward areas 
should concentrate on improving ban cultivation [paragraphs 287, 
447 (d) and 449J 

50 A co-operative organization for sale of aboriginal pro- 
duce and purchase of aboriginal needs at a reasonable cost is 
urgently needed (paragraph 288) 

51 Certain proposals of the Director of Agriculture for 
aboriginal areas should be sanctioned (paragraphs 290-291) 

52 The Director of Agriculture’s scheme for research on 
small millets should receive support from Government, and 
research on maize should be encouraged (paragraph 292) 

53 The Kodajhin experiment is commended, and it is sug- 
gested that similar experiments should be made m ryotwari vil- 
lages m other districts also (paragraph 294) 

54 In backward areas spinning as basic craft in vidya mandn 
and schools should be replaced by agriculture (paragraph 295) 

55 Every aboriginal school should have attached to it a 
large ban for teaching the boys fruit and vegetable and improved 
ban crop cultivation (paragraph 296) 

56 In the backward areas Marar should be recruited as agri- 
cultural jamadan, 8r demonstration work should be done through 
controlled Marar colonies (paragraph 296) 

Veterinary 

57 The possibilities of stock-raising m preference to agri- 
culture should be considered for many of the Partially Excluded 
Areas (paragraphs 297 and 316) 
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PO**cy ihoulQ not be 

solely to breed cattle suitable for the plainj but attention ihould 
^ luitable for the local abonginal (para 


♦k IX ^ large emantion of touring veterinary ditpensariet of 
tne Mawai type and intensive measure# againit cattle disease are 
needed m the tnbal areas including further quarantine stations 
(paragraph 299) 


Industries 

60 ihe mam need of the backward areas is elementary car 
pentry and ability to make and repair agncultural tools (para 
graphs 301 and ife) 

61 Steps should be taken to encourage the cottage indut 
tne# mentioned in the report of the Central Provinces and Berar 
Industrial Survey Committee of 19^ (paragraphs 302 and 313) 

62 Stem for improving and helping the basketry industry 
should be taken (paragraph 303) 

63 Recommendations arc made as to teaching of cottage 
mdustne# m pnmary schools (paragraph 304) 

64 Village artisans should be subiidiied to settle in abori 
ginal villages to teach their craft (paragraph 305) 


Co-operative Department and Rural Oedit 

65 After protection from loss of land and the monwlender 
the aboriginal s mam need is an alternative source of cheap 
credit through a co-operative organization which will undertake 
carting and other forest contracts market produce supply cheap 
cloth salt spices etc, and help to hnance mamages and other 
domestic ceremonies It is particularly important to recognize 
such social expenditure as a necessary and vital clement in tnbal 
culture (paragraphs 306 and 31Q 

66 Seed loans to aboriginals made b> Go\crnraent a co- 
operative society or a seed union should be accounted for in 
kind and repaid in Ibnd (paragraphs 307 and 315) 

67 Hurchaic-and sale societies and grain dep6ts ihould be 
established on a wide scale on the lines advocated in para^phs 
29^37 of the Symmrton Report on the Aboriginal and Hill rnbes 
of the Partial 1> Excluded Areas in the Pronnee of Bomba\ (para 
graphs 308 315 and 316) 

68 Special attention must be paid to propaganda f^thods 

knowledge of abonginol language# and local dialects of Hindi if 
the co-operative movement is to progress in the backward areas 
(paragraph 311) ^ 

69 The making of taccavi loans to co-operative it^ctics 
instead of to individuals should be considered in aboriginal areas 
(paragraph 312) 

70 General itores-fuw sales dep6ts as tried by the Go\cm 
ment of Madras for the aboriginals of the Cast Gomv^ imd 
Kumool Djstncti ihould be tried as cxpcnmtmls In South CJhanda 
the Mclghat and Baihar Talisil (paragraph 314) 
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PuuLic Health and Medical Relief 

71 A milritional survey of aboriginal areas is essential for 
effective planning of agriculture and public health work (para- 
graph 319) 

72. A strong anti-ni.iiari.i service should be almost a first 
charge on Go\crnmcnt funds in the province, particularly in the 
backvsard areas (paragraph 319) 

73 A policj of combined travelling-cnm-stationary dis- 
pensaries rs needed (paragraph 320) 

74 “Teams” of medical officers should be organised for 
regular systematic tours of aboriginal areas (paragraph 321) 

75. Legislation is needed to penalise the activities of quack 
treaters of cataracts (paragraph 322) 

76 No further grants of medical relief should be given to 
towns until what is necessary in the backward areas has been 
provided, and municipalities should be required to meet part at 
least of the pay of medical officers in charge of town dispensaries 
(paragraph 323) 

77 The most practicable lines of attack upon malaria are 
educating the villagers themselves to take measures against mos- 
quito larvae, and attacking the adult carrying mosquito with 
insecticides m the village house and cattle-sheds, such as pyreth- 
rum and lentana oil (paragraphs 329 — ^331) 

78 Government must sponsor active steps against venereal 
disease (paragraph 332), skin diseases (paragraph 333), yaws (para- 
graph 334) and leprosy (paragraph 335) 

79 For these purposes a large increase in the health staff 
employed in aboriginal areas is nccessar>% the restoration of Civil 
Surgeons m such districts as Mandla and Balaghat, and the regu- 
lation of their duties to ensure them ample time for touring (para- 
graph 336) 


Excise 

80 Any prohibition or liquor restriction policy for aborigi- 
nal areas can only be initiated after long and careful propaganda 
accompanied by a full and well-planned nation-building program- 
me, a real attempt being made to enlist the sustained support 
and sympathy of aboriginal headmen and elders (paragraphs 356, 
359 and 376) 

81 The present policy in regard to liquor should be — 

(i) to see that where in his present social development the 

aboriginal must have drink freely for social and 
religious occasions and in sickness he may be able 
to get it at a price that does not drive him to smuggl- 
ing or illicit distillation, 

(ii) not to expose him to habitual drunkenness or revive 

drinking habits where they are things of the past, 
and 

(ili) to teach him temperance (paragraph 361) 
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82 ^cise changes should be discuwed m advance with 
abongmals and m meetings of special aboriginal excise advisory 
(par^r^^^)°^ constituted in alj important aboriginal areas 


83 Complete prohibition of opium and hemp drugs with 
m tour or ^e years should be the policy in aboriginal areas 
^paragraph 3o2) 


84 The system of free licences for tapping palm trees in 
vogue m certain Maria villages m Chanda Distnct should be 
other Maria villages m the Partially Excluded Areas 
of Chanda and Drug and to certain other castes and there is 
nothing to be ^med by tightening control of this free tapping 
(paragraph 363) 


85 On no account should any tree-tax hQwever nominal 
be imposed in the villages where the system of free tapping 
licence is now in force or may be introduced (paragraph 3M) 

86 The constant zig zaggipg of polic> between outstill and 
distillery liquor must ceavc In predominantly aboriginal areas 
except the Melghat outstill liquor must continue to be provided 
and Government should revert to outstill liquor not ncccttarily 
to outstills wherever the outstill system was in force in 19^ ana 
1936 except m Chhindwara District outside the jagirs and per 
haps the Kundam tract of Jubbulporc District (paragraph 365i 

87 Experimental departmental central pot distillcncs should 
be tried m Bajhar Mandla and Bhainsdcni Tahiils and the 
Chhindwara jagirs under sanitary conditions and periodic medi 
cal inspection with compulsory employment of abongmals to 
pour water on to the niahiia flowers before distillation (para 
graphs 366-~368) 


88 Where the outstill system continues the licences should 
insist on the employment of aboriginals as m the preceding rc 
commendation and on clean and lanitnrj distilling condition^ 
and should prohibit the use of copper stills uithoul douhlcrii 
Further control should he effected by restriction of the hours of 
disUllmg and fay enlisting the support of tribal headmen and 
ciders in checking abuses declaring selected aboriginals Fxcisc 
ofheers under Excise Act section 7 (d) (paragraphs 368 and 376) 


89 Proposals as to the number of shops selling rates 
limits of possession pass rules and the diK s>itcm arc made (para 
graph 369) 

90 A system of free permits to distil liquor for public 
festivals weddings funerals and lido/i feasts biied on the sjs 
tern m force m certain hill tracts of Orissa should be experiment 
cd with m Dindon Tahsil the Chhindwara jagiri and the Chanda 
zaminiins (paragraphs 370 and 371) 


91 There should be no limitation of aboriginal pmwsion 
of wahva flowers or taxation of purchase of nianiia flowers (para 
graph 3^) 

92 More aboriginal excise peons should be rwuitcd and 
aboriginals prejudices over cntiy of non aboriginals into meir 
houses in houic-scarchct should be respited bi cmpfo>ing abon 
ginals for house searching (paragraph 373) 
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93 In aboriginal areas liquor shopB should not be closed on 
festival days except for the Mandai and Meghnath festivals, and 
local jatra. They should however be closed on market days and 
on the preceding evening and the following morning (paragraph 
374) 

94 Illicit distillation cases should as far as possible be tried 
in the villages where the offences were detected (paragraph 375) 

95 The best places for temperance propaganda are schools 
and dispensaries, for propagandists we must depend on touring 
officials and social and religious missionaries, but should not at 
present appoint aboriginals who would become local tyrants 
(paragraph 376) 

96 At least half the net excise revenue derived from abori- 
ginal areas should be earmarked for educational, temperance and 
nation-building work and propaganda in those areas (paragraph 

376) 


Forests 

97 Departmental management of minor forest produce is 
recommended (paragraph 313) 

98 Divisional Forest Officers should on tour check the alle- 

gations underlying some of the forest offences compounded by 
their Assistants, and wffiere necessary revise the composition fees 
fixed (paragraph 380) " 

99 Certain further recommendations regarding various types 

of shifting cultivation are made (paragraphs 382—^4) 

« 

100 Forest guards and police constables need careful ins- 
truction in their duties and powers under the Game, Forest and 
Fisheries Acts (paragiaph 385) 

101. The operation of section 5 of the Fisheries Act and of 
certain rules under section 26 (1) (;) of the Forest Act should be 
suspended m certain aboriginal areas (paiagraph 385) 

102 Forest villagers should be allowed each year to shoot 
a certain number of deer free of fee under the Game or horest 
Act (paragraph 386, foot-note) 

103 Motor transport of forest produce from metalled road- . 
head to railhead is economical to Government and in the inte- 
rests of aboriginals, the policy of stopping it should be reversed 
[paragraphs 2^7 [a) and 388] 

104 Present grazing rates are fair and should not be reduced 
[paragraphs 387 {h) and 389] 

105 A freer hand m fixing wages should be given to the 
Divisional Forest Officer, and wages should at present be m- 
crea'^cd [paragraphs 387 (r) and 390] 

106 There should be close liaison between the Forest and 
other nation-buiIding departments, the former being the best 
fitted to co-ordinate nation-building in semi-forest localities 
[paragraphs 387 \d) and 399]. 
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107 Departmental working ihould replace contracts wher 
e\er poMible and forest contracts should contain a clause prc- 

for forest labourers [paragraphs 387 Li 

^0 391 and 392] 

108 The Prevention of Cruelty to AniraaU Act should be 
amended in certain ways and extended to forest areas to prevent 
overloading of carts and consequent lots of aboriginals^ cattle 
[paragraphs 387 CO 388 and 393] 

109 The remuneration of the forest muqaddam and kotrvar 
should be improved [paragraph 3^ (^)] 

110 More forest schools should be opened and none should 
be transferred to District Councils [paragraphs 387 (/i) and 397] 

111 Forest villages are m general well managed with due 
consideration for the villagers cultivation (paragraph 390) but 
greater attention shduld be paid to housing and sanitation (para 
graph 395) 

112 Aboriginal carting cos^oerative societies should be 
started and m aboriginal areas the construction and repair of 
aboriginals carts should be added to the purposes for which free 
grants of timber may be given (paragraph 393) 

113 The proper maintenance of forest roads and provision 
of permanent crossings is essential (paragraph 394) 

114 Larger allotments of forest tnccavi should be made 
and weddings ^nd funerals should be added to the objects for 
which loans may be given (paragraph 395) 

115 More money is needed for water supply in forest 
villages (paragraph 395) 

116 There should be at least one travelling ciim stationary 
dispensary paid for from the forest budget m each major forest 
division (paragraph 398) 

117 Similar touring veterinary dispensnncs in forest divl 
sions with large-scale departmental operations arc desirable 
(paragraph 3^) 

118 There is an overwhelming moral case for reinvesting In 
forest welfare works some part of the great profits accruing to 
Government from forest war contracts (paragraph 399) 

119 A forward policy of adequate housing for forest sub 
ordinates is essential for their health contentment and morale and 
for reducing labour demands in forest villages (paragraph 400) 

Private Forest^ 

120 An> proposal to make aboriginal ramindarli ahcnalifc 
IS contrarv to aboriginal interests and should he opposed (pan 
graphs 40o-06 and 40S) 

121 Mr Knmath s propowid gnring and nidnr legislation 
and Bill to enable Government to take o\cr the management 
of zamindnri forests arc welcomed in the interests of Itofh the 
rammdars and the rvots who should benefit rnormn^l> from 
departmental working of private forests (paragraph 407) 

122 Such legislation iv even more necessary for niufgii ori 
than for zamindan forests (paragraph 403) 
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Communications 

123 Recoi.iaicr.il.itioii'; iic mnclc .is to the general policy to 
be followed m opening up the l)ackwnrd .nre.as by roads (para- 
gr.iphs 457—59) 

124 A spccifu proer.inimc of works to be undertaken in the 
next iwentv ye.ii.N U siuigcsted (pnrngr.ipli 458) 

Law and Ohdlr 

135 'Pho iiteinpt to prohibit cock-fighting in the Chanda 
7.imind ins v .is ncccilcssh ofl'ic'ious and should be abandoned 
(paragr.iph 280) 

126 P ronipt trial of .ill eases where aboriginals are parties 
or A\llnesse‘^ is ec^cnti.d, and .is often as possible this should 
t.ikc place in^the \ilhgcs where the offences w^ere committed 
(paragraph 375) 

127 A nionthlj return from each subordinate Magistrate to 
the District Magistr.iie of cases in wdiich abongin.ils are tried is 
.1 N.iluablc guide to uniformit\_ and sc, lie of penalties and to 
duration of cases (p.iragraph 375). 

128 The worst ofTendeis now in respect of hegar, ia<iad and 
pett> tyrann\ are the \illagc )}}al<^uzar, and the subordinate 
zamindari official, and the remedies advocated are more effective 
touring and use of sections 74 and 88-A of the Tenancy Act, the 
latter being amended to penalise hcgai w'hether paid for or not, 
and the taking of hegor and other illegal exactions being made 
cognisable offences (paragraphs 400 and 467) 

129 Complaints over supplies for touring officers should 
be reduced b\ prompter payment by means of imprests in the 
hands of local officials responsible for touring arrangements, 
advances by touring ofiicers, adequate supplies of small change 
for prompt personal payment, use of a touring bama s shop, and 
greater care in drawing up a fairer nirkhnajua (paragraph 402) 

130 Mr Best’s scheme of village headmen’s books for the 
entry of all requisitions of labour and supplies should be pre- 
scribed for all villages, and all purchases in villages of gram, 
cattle, poultry, etc , should require the sanction of the district 
departmental officer (paragraph 403) 

131 The ultimate remedy for begar, rasad, mamul and 
mkasi grievances is the fostering among tribesmen of intelligent 
and educated self-respect by a combination of school and poli- 
tical education (paragraph 404) 

132 There should be a freer conferral of civil judicial 
powers on revenue officers in backward areas, civil cases should 
be tried m camp, debt relief courts should tour, and Tahsildars 
should receive the powers of Bombay Mamlatdars (paragraph 
428) 

133 A detailed investigation of tribal customary law on 
anthropological lines by trained investigators, spread over a 
number of years, is needed for the guidance of judges and 
lawyers (paragraph 430) 
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To obvmtc the djfficultict caused by the general Judicial 
ignorance of tnbol law more recourse should be had to arbj 
tration panclioyats m civil caici where tribal law and cuitora are 
m issue and also in^tribal matrimonial and defamation cates on 
the model of rule 45 of the Madras Agency Rulet for regulating 
civil procedure m the Madras Agency Tracts (paragraph 430) 

135 The Oaths Act should be amended to empower a Court 
SHO mofu to propose for abonginuU or any aboriginal areas a 
special oath (paragraph 431) 

136 The adultery sections of the Indian Penal Code should 
not apply to most ot the aboriginals and junsdiction in sudi 
matters should be left to tribal panchayats (paragraph 433) 

137 Weights and measures offences should be made cog 
nisablc in all baclcward areas (paragraph 467) 

Political boucATiON 

I3S The abolition ot nomination of aboriginal members of 
Local Boards and District Councils effected by Lentral Province* 
and Bcrar Act \XXII of 1939 was a premature and regrettable 
change (paragraph 41S) 

139 The aboriginal areas have been completely neglected 
by the ejcisting District Councils and Ixical Boards (paragraphs 
4i6 — ^2^ and should be replaced by Independent Local Boards 
with omcial office bearers and mostly nominated members (para 
graphs 423 — 27) Such Boards ihoutd be formed for the Partially 
Licludcd Areas (other than Mandlo District) and for the Raipur 
and Drug zamindans 

140 The present Sironcha Independent Local Board should 
be abolished the khaba portion of Sironcha being placed under 
the Chanda District Council and a new Independent Local Board 
being formed for all the Chanda zamindans (paragraph 426) 

141 The Mandla District Council should be strengthened 
by appointing official Chairmen for the Council and its three 
iJocal Boards, and by increasing the nominated element m all 
these bodies (paragraph 426) 

142 Where an elected element is maintained m aboriginal 
District Councils or Independent Local Boards it should except 
m Mandla pistnct represent the non abonginali only (paragraph 
427) 

143 The Village Panchayat Act in aboriginal area* should 
allow the tax payer to commute for his panchayat tax by giving 
his labour for village works (paragraph 428) 

144 The present records prescribed for Village Courts and 
Benches are over-elaborate for obongmal villages and should bo 
iimplihed (paragraph 428) 

145 On the whole no attempt should be made to rcgulamc 
the present tribal panchayats which should be left to function as 
they now do while Govemrnent policy should aim at the foriM 
tion of group panchayats for lustice and for administration for 
patwan circles or groups of villages constituted at group 

ingi without formal election by ballot on a system akin to that 
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prescribed at pages 59 — 65 of the Bengal Union Board Manual, 
Volume I, the system not necessarily being uniform throughout 
the Province (paragraph 434) 

146 The Bengal I nion Board system provides the best 
general pattern for local government institution m the backward 
areas (paragraphs 435 — 38) 

147 A system of indirect election is suitable for backward 
areas (paragraph 436) 

148 Schools in backward areas should be given practical 
CIVIC training by means of school panchayats and elections [para- 
graphs 439 and 447 (i)] 

149 Active and well-spaced touring by district officers is a 
principal agency of political education (paragraph 453) 

Education 

150 The, Provincial Government should appoint a com- 
mittee to advise on aboriginal education m the light of the 
material collected in this enquiry and by the Educational Depart- 
ment (paragraph 440) 

151 The present divorce in schools in aboriginal areas 
between teachers and aboriginals must be removed by securing 
that aboriginals knowing aboriginal languages are appointed after 
special training m a special training school for aboriginals, for 
which the best site would be some place in the mixed Gond and 
Korku area of Bhainsdehi Tahsil (paragraphs 443 and 448) 

152 To provide a nucleus of aboriginals suitable for this 
training aboriginal middle schools should be opened as soon as 
possible at Ghatang on the Ellichpur-Burhanpur road and Chi- 
choladhana on the Ellichpur-Betul road (paragraph 443) 

153 Brick and mortar buildings aie not needed for these 
three schools, but settlements on the lines of improved village 
houses, to serve as lessons in improved housing and , sanitation, 
while special attention must be paid to the teaching and practice 
of anti-malaria measures (paragraph 443) 

154 The aims of aboriginal education should be — 

(i) to conserve and develop tribal culture, religion and 

institutions , 

(ii) to equip the aboriginal to defend himself against those 

elements of civilisation that threaten to destroy or 
degrade him, and to adapt himself to and make his 
own contribution to the modern world, and 
(ill) to improve his economic condition (paragraph 445) 

155 The subjects taught, recreations and organisation of 
schools in aboriginal areas should be of an aboriginal character, 
the present ill-staffed and detribalising schools being abandoned 
(paragraphs 446—48) 

156 School holidays should be given for aboriginal, not 
for Hindu, Muslim and Christian holidays and on the weekly 
bazar days rather than on Sundays, while the vacations should 

1*-. I j ^ i 
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be regulated by local solving harveiting and food gathennir one- 
rations [paragraphs *446 (i) and 4S1J 

1*^7 Tribal soncs dances, archcr> and games should take a 
proinincnt part m school life [paragraphs 446 (2) and (3) 447 ( p ) 
and 450J 

examinations impose an unnecessary strain on tnbal 
children [paragraph 446 (4)J 

159 Punishments especially corporal punishment have a 
bad effect on aboriginal children [paragraph 446 (5)] 

160 There should be a special department for aboriginal 
education the control of which should be taken out of the hands 
of local bodies and pri\atc bodicij and the future system should 
be based on anthropological principles (paragraphs 447 and 451) 

161 There should be no compulsory attendance A few 
good schools arc better than many oad schools and no school 
should be opened unless it can be run well with a first rate 
teacher and adequate equipment [paragraph 447 (a)] 

162 One boarding hostel is worth twenty day schools and 
there are advantages m entrusting the management of these to 
private bodies [paragraph 447 (b)\ 

163 Buildings should be simple mud houses m Gond style 
on hill tops or river banks [paragraph 447 (c)] 

164 An adapted form of the Wardha Banc Education Sylla 
bus is desirable for aboriginal schools with carpentry not spin 
ning and weaving ai the basic craft some basketry wood-carving 
ana ban or garden cultivation Ironwork is not suitable [para 
graphs 447 (a) and 449] 

16o Special readers m aboriginal languages where these 
are spoken should be prepared [paragraph 447 (e)] 

166 There should be simple hygiene and sex teaching 
[paragraph 447 (/)] 

167 Cattle and other domestic animals poultry and pets 
should be kept in aboriginal schools as well as bees (paragraph 
449) 

168 It it still prove necessary to import teachers from the 
plains their dislike of living in Rata pam should be met by 
closing the schools in the worst monsoon months and allowing 
them leave of absence with pay to visit their houses (paragraph 
451) 

Administrative ARRANceMEifrs 

169 Ihe Hoihangabad village of the Almod and Pachmarhi 
lagin should be tranrierred to Chhindwara District (paragraph 
^ foot note) 

170 The most essential thing is adequa^ touring by the 
district staff, well spaced m time and area oS the njeUllcd roads 
controlled tor all departments by the Deputy Commissioner 
(paragraph 453) 
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I ^1 personal administration is desirable in 

all backward arcis and the ovci-ficqucnt transfers of revenue 
oflicers wliich Inuc been a feature of recent years must cease 
(parai^raph 154) 

172 1'o eccure the health and contentment of officials in 
backw ird areas there should be more ftenerous provision ojf bad 
climate allowances, crams for social .imenities and anti-malarial 
w’ork and abolition of penal postings to backw'ard areas (para- 
graph 154) 

173 Aboriginal rallies should be held at different centres 
during the vcir (paragraph 455) 

174 Oh. cers must be encouraged by rewards to attain profi- 
cicncs in the Gondi ind Korku languages (paragraph 456) 

175 Greater attention should be paid to the recruitment of 
aboriginals in all branches of Government service (paragraph 
460) 

176 Tlic Warora talisi) should be transferred from Chanda 
to Wardha District and the Partially Excluded Areas of Drug to 
Chanda District, with a new hlurumgaon Tahsil, the khal<^a areas 
of Garchiroli being placed under Brahmapuri or an independent 
Naib-Tahsildar at Garchiroli (paragraph 463) 

177 Baihar Tahsil should be transferred to Mandia District 
and the rest of Balaghat District to a reconstituted Seoni District 
WMth a resident Sub-divisional Officer at Balaghat (paragraph 
464) 

178 All the Partially Excluded Areas of Bilaspur District 
should be included in the Katghora tahsil (paragraph 465) 

179 Recent policy as regards the aboriginal zamindar should 
be reversed, and duties should be imposed on him and his 
privileges confirmed by legislation, which should .also strengthen 
Government’s powers of intervention (paragraph 466) 

ISO In view of Article XV of the Governor’s Instrument 
of Instructions and the seriousness of the wdiole aboriginal pro- 
blem, a senior ICS officer should be made Protector of Abori- 
ginals, wuth a special department under him This post could 
well be combined v/ith the existing post of Excise Commissioner 
(paragraph 474) 

181 There should be constituted a Provincial Aboriginals 
Advisory Board wuth the Prime Minister or an Adviser as Chair- 
man, the Protector of Aboriginals as Secretary and Member, and 
representatives of the legislature, officials and public, to meet 
quarterly and be consulted on all schemes for the betterment 
of aboriginals (paragraph 475) 

182 There should be constituted an Aboriginals’ Welfare 
Trust Fund, with an annual grant from provincial revenues of 
at least Rs 3 lakhs, to be supplemented by donations, subscrip- 
tions and legacies and administered bv the Provincial Board 
(paragraph 475) 

183 Each district with Paitially Excluded Areas and othej 
districts with large aboriginal populations should have an Abori- 
ginal Betterment Committee (paragraph 475). 
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184 The«c committees «hould submit annual reports to 
form the bam of the annual procrcis report to be compiled by 
the Protector of Aboriginals and reviewed bj the Provincial 
Board (paragraph 475) 

185 The Central Pro\incci General Clauses Act should be 
amended to empower the Pro\inciaI Governments to notify areas 
as aboriginal areas and provide that no Act of the Provincial 
legislature shall appl> to such areas ciccpt b> a special notifica 
tion and subject if necessary to special exceptions and modifica 
tions A similar provision is reall> needed in the Indian General 

Clauses Act for central legislation (paragraph 479) 

% 

186 An amending Order in Council under section 92 (1) (c) 
of the Government of India Act 193^ is needed for rectification 
of the boundanes of the Partially Fxcluded Areas of Chanda 
(paragraph 481) Chhindwara (paragraph 482) and Bilaspur (para 
graph 483) 
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509,402 

558,578 

t r * 


)37/}V‘ 

392 

325,350 

328,933 

IJ u 

* 


lnu,435 

192,205 

179.336 




3a.?27 

62,203 

70,397 

\ioV 

0 0 


17.20') 

34.020 

42.324 

IlaltJan** 

* * 

« 703 

9.60 4 

lo,s»7 

24.822 

^ r'Ci’ni"! 


7.'’. 901 

79.593 

158,494 

160,740 

'Hi'iat rfruuicr* 

• # 

1.337,709 

I.376,hhO 

2,716.569 

2,659,989 

‘letrl ifr-’T.r 


lyr.vp 

(36,9(3 

27iJIZ 

298,283 

Tojal Ccnifflt I’jovmcf* 

Hut! 

1,47 J,90S 

(.515.793 

2.990,701 

2,958.272 

IJ'-r-r 










Column (4) 

To*nl 

Tnbnl Percentage 

Diiirict 

nntl coliinrn(i) 

population, 

— - — A 

— 



•t or — 

1941 

1941 

1931 

(1) 


(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

SauFor 


-4.182 

939,068 

8 9 

97 

Jubbulpor^ 


14,079 

910.6-3 

219 

24 0 

MnnOlo 


-) 37.492 

504,580 

60 5 

59 5 

Hoihanijabad 


-4,532 

823,585 

15 4 

152 

Nimnr 


T 14,211 

513.276 

20 8 

198 

Bctul 


4-14,282 

438.342 

38 2 

37 7 

Chbmduorn 


4-11,603 

1,034,040 

37'2 

38 6 

Wordhn 


-6,036 

519,330 

97 

11 0 

Nflppur 


-3.634 

1.059.989 

5 5 

66 

Chandn 

% 

4-12,740 

873, '84 

195 

20 7 

Bhandnru 

* 

4-1,259 

963,225 

116 

13 4 

Balap.hni 

* # 

4-11,012 

634.350 

21 6 

22‘5 

Raipur 

« 

-58,176 

1,525,686 

197 

23 5 

Bilaspur 


-5,633 

1,549,509 

20 9 

23 5 

Drug 

m « 

4-12,949 

928,851 

207 

21 9 

Amrooti 


-8,194 

988,524 

63 

75' 

AKoIq 


-8,296 

907,742 

37 

48 

Buldonn 


-5,435 

820,862 

23 

3 2 

Yeotinnl 

• 

-2,246 

887,738 

178 

187 

Total Central Provinces 


4-56,600 

13,217,718 

205 

22 0 

Total Beror 


-24,171 

3,604,866 

76 

8 7 

Total Central Provinces 

and 

+32,59 

16,822,584 

178 

19 1 


Berif 
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TABLE II 

Generaly Trtbai and Hindu Population of PartteUy Excluded Areas 
including total number of Literate Persons 


Trn>« 

> -- *-> 

Tot*l Tnbil Totil 
Rdlgicm ioclodm; 

tbote re- 
turoe<) 


(1) 

Mmdl* Dbtrict — 
Mandla 

Dindon 

Niwn 

(2) 

107 328 

75 657 

68 203 

(3) 

106 6 32 
76,347 
68,213 

(4) 

216,160 
152 004 
136 416 

(5) 

90 402 
73 485^ 
34 748 

•(6) 

110 248 
98 339 
94 331 

Tot*! 

251 m 

253 392 

504 580 

198 635 

302 918 

Betul Du^iio — 
Bfuintdtfti 

52 M4 

52,291 

104 435 

31 990 

60312 

Chhindwtr* Dbtnct — 
ChhiodiTaT* 

Amtrfrira 

28^63 

19 082 

27 051 

19 327 

55 414 
38 409 

25 339 
23 664 

3^011 
29 281 

Totil 

47 +45 

46 378 

93 823 

49 003 

~62 292 

dm da Dlatrict-" 
Garciiiroli 

34 717 

34 176 

68 893 

19612 

35 345 

Sirosfha 

22 135 

24 003 

46 138 

29 991 

32 476 

Total 

56^52 

58 179 

115 031 

49 803 

70 8^ 

BalJgbat DUtricl — 
BaHut 

56>205 

56 402 

1(2 607 

(9384 

63 591 

Drug DjstHet — 

S*ni»ri 

40,651 

41,551 

82 2 02 

16,750 

51 452 

BQaapur Dbtrict — 
B3»pttr 

Kngjw^ 

65 764 

65 935 

131,699 

71 

58,377 

124,010 

124 194 

243 204 

320 

127 852 

Total 

189 774 

190 129 

T799O3 

391 


Amrtoti 

24 946 

22 983 

47 929 

27 

35,528 

Total ADPaitiallT P* 

719,205 

721 305 

1 440,510 

365 983 

833 143 

clodol At**a. 



[Coittatitt4 at th* »txt ] 



In oolmnn (8) 
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TABLE n-fot;/ 



Cter,(Ti;L 7 J 

Hit.’h }\ 

nfjtih.finft of 

Portially 

/ xcluded Ar/'ii^, 

tr (/*. !sf.c ! ’ 

!>:} 

of IJtrratr 

Prreon^^— 

cont 


Hir 

r^n 



^ .. 

C 

MflV 

1 cmnlr 


C 




t 1 

/ 

•z “ 1 

<9) 

(lOi 

' s n ■ 





Tvi r.' 


no 7(0 

1 »,f.60 

1,957 

H n.‘ • 

< >; 

;a ssn 

5.0 19 

724 

Ni*.. 

3 •>: 


3.56 1 

370 


1^*11 

/ -r 

^ / //)^ > 

20,174 

3.051 

K* 





Uft *i 

Ifi 4 

(f* ^2 i 

5.667 

40? 

t ^ 1 f 1 j ft,. 





( * -r ’ 


24 016 

1.993 

263 


3.154 

1 iM>’3 

894 

62 


7,7(13 

35,111 

2.887 

325 

1 t - 





Ct\ chi't'S 

1 .>''1 

54.493 

* • 

• * 

Sirtnch^ 

2.^'}b 

1 5.3S4 

1,932 

577 

'Im* t 


48.877 

1,932 

577 

iJilpphlt Drvir’ — 





Ihihir 

7.^.5'- 

83.942 

19,004 

3.025 

Drur DiMnci — 






7.278 

37,560 

• 


Hiln^piir Drtnct — 





Diln'^puf ♦ 

16,587 

112,274 



Kntf’horn 

43.777 

202,097 

4,033 

171 

Totnl 

60,164 

314,571 


• 

Amnoti District — 





Mclghni 

1.903 

43,363 

1,742 

172 

Totnl, All Pnrtiall}'' E\* 

128,790 

923,304 

61.439 

7,725 

eluded Arcn^ 






♦The excess of the figures in column (6) over those in column (5) gives the total 
i Inbonginals returned ns Hindu by religion , this total is ulso included in the figures 
I column (8) 
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TABLE m 

Aboupnal Statist, cs. 189I-I93I. Central Provinces aad Berar (exeJusUng States) 
Total for province ' 


Tribe 

Oond 

Maria 

Muria 

Bhattia 

Pai^ 

Koya 

Plardban 

Ojha 

1891 

1 666 764 
32 8J2 
23 
97 
(0) 
(0) 

(«) 

1901 

M23 170 
(«) 

(a) 

(a) 

(o) 

(a) 

83 654 
(a) 

1911 

I 755 141 

(<*) 

(«) 

(«) 

(o) 

(•) 

14 382 

1921 

1 714 898 
Ca) 

(a) 

(«) 

(o) 

(a) 

91 692 
(a) 

1931 

1 891 835 
34 986 

I 761 
410 
34 

1 

155 813 

4 937 

(In Order 
of nuxne 
rical im 
portanca 
1931) 

(1) 

(12) 

(25) 

(29) 

(31) 

(32) 

(3) 

(23) 

Good Total 

1 783 350 

J 537'552 

1 870 018 

I 806,390 

2,049 777 


KoAu 

126,682 

125 365 

149 537 

135 357 

167 897 

(Z) 

Kawar 

71 154 

71 199 

90,501 

90 065 

111 203 

(4) 

Halba 

75,277 

63 795 

73 420 

83 941 

92 275 

(5) 

Kot 

74 757 

55363 

76 485 

90 884 

83 228 

(6) 

Andh 

43 602 

39 679 

52,378 

52,414 

58>49 

(8) 

Binjhwir 

26 948 

12 625 

47 582 

280 ^ 

54 603 

(9) 


48,202 

33 512 

50 125 

48,657 

53,8(9 

C(O) 

KoU 

32 628 

28 038 

36 146 

40,866 

43 130 

(M) 

Balga 

21336 

23 471 

27,274 

25 078 

32,003 

(13) 

fCoIam 

19 318 

15 799 

24 976 

23 721 

31 713 

(14) 

BhU 

27 88S 

28 416 

27 6 21 

24 855 

30J03 

(15) 

Dhanxrar 

9380 

8397 

11 188 

12,046 

18 929 

(16) 

Saivara 

31 768 

25,531 

56,913 

55 703 

67 116 

(7) 

Bhafau 

12,413 

7 454 

14 522 

II 523 

16,447 

(17) 

Kamar 

5 228 

505 

7 185 


9 244 

(18) 

Ma|hwar 



6 473 

7 136 

9J3I 

(19) 

Bhuttba 

6,187 

3 013 

6913 

6,376 

7 689 

(20) 

Oman 

1 151 


4J2S 

(76 

6 950 

C21) 

Nagarchi* 

6,326 


6 148 


6 299 

(22) 

Kharia 





3 746 

(-^4) 

Bholnhar 

304 


1 811 

660 

1,250 

(26) 

Ntgaale 



212 

26 

1 122 

(27) 

Saunta 




642 

703 

(28) 

Korwa 

439 

105 

876 

444 

384 

(30) 


Non. — ^Th» £»ct th»t no tottl U «h wn cert«ln tribe* in certrin 7 e*ri merely 

tndie*tet thtt tbey went not tcptmteljr emimenited m thote yean or that It h*a not been potsible 
to trace the fignm. 

(a) Inehtded under Oond In the cetttas concerned. 

• loduded under Good In ceattin year*. 
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TABLE m 


jlifOTtginal SUiitsUcSj 1891 


1931, Central Fromnca and Berar (excluding States) 
Total for province. 


Tribe 


189J 1901 19U 


1921 


1931 


(In order 
of nume- 
rictl Im 
port*nc* 
1931) 


Gond 

MirU 

Maxbt 

Bluttrft 

P«i3* 

Kjoy* 

pAidban 

Oih» 

GoodToUl 


1 666 764 

1 323 170 

1 755 141 

32 612 

(«) 

(«*) 

23 

Ca) 

(a) 

97 

(a) 

C**) 

(«) 

(a) 

(a) 

(0) 

Cfl) 

83 654 

(a) 

14 382 

Ca) 

^o) 

Ca) 


1 783 350 1,537 552 1 870 018 


1 714 698 

1 891 835 

(1) 

(a) 

34 966 

(12) 

(a) 

1 761 

(25) 

(a) 

410 

(29) 

(a) 

34 

(31) 

(a) 

1 

(32) 

91 692 

155 613 

(3) 

(a) 

4 937 

(23) 

Ti06,390 

2 049 777 



Rorira 

126 682 

125 365 

Krtm 

71 154 

71 199 

Hilba 

75,277 

63 795 

Kol 

74 757 

55363 

Andh 

43,602 

39 679 


26,948 

12,625 

BbAru* Bfan^^nia 

48,202 

33 512 

Roll 

32 628 

28,038 

Brift 

21336 

23 471 

Kolun 

19 318 

15 799 

BhU 

27388 

28 416 

Dheaww 

9 280 

8,397 

S«vf*r» 

31 768 

25 531 

Tmrin* 

12,413 

7 454 

K*ni*r 

5 223 

505 

MalbwAT 

Bhuulla 

6,187 

3 013 

Orson 

1 151 


Nigstebi* 

6316 


Khsris 

Bbulnlwr 

504 


NagssiA 

Ssunts 

Korwm 

439 

105 


149 537 

135 357 

167 897 

(2) 

90 501 

90 063 

III 203 

(4) 

73 420 

83 941 

92 275 

(5) 

76,485 

90 884 

83 228 

(6) 

52,378 

52,414 

58 549 

(6) 

47382 

23,2^4 

54 603 

(9) 

50125 

48 657 

53319 

(10) 

36 146 

40366 

43 130 

(11; 

27 274 

25 078 

32,003 

(15) 

24 976 

23 721 

31 713 

(14) 

27 6 21 

24355 

30 303 

(15) 

11 188 

12346 

18 929 

(16) 

56,913 

55,703 

67 116 

(7) 

14J22 

II 523 

16,447 

(IT) 

7 186 


9,244 

(18) 

6 473 

7 136 

9,231 

(19) 

6,913 

6376 

7 689 

(20) 

4 324 

176 

6 950 

(21) 

6,148 


6 299 

(22) 



3 M6 

(i4) 

1 811 

660 

1,250 

(26) 

212 

26 

1 122 

UT) 


642 

705 

(28) 

876 

444 

384 

(30) 


to trice tb* 

(o) iDclodod under Oond In the c*n«u coo«nu<L 

• IneJuded under Gond In cortiln yom* 
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TABLE lV~foft/ 

'Ihijnginal languagay 19 '^) cont 

Sabwditiy language i ipoken by 
Oondl language C^at 

Art* Kumber spuiUng Goodi lllnduitani M*r*tiu Tot»l 

as moiner tongue Gond 

— — * — » t— — 4 , popula 

\Ialcs Pemalcs Peraoni Males Fcmilc* Males Females tion 


(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4). 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Chanda*— 

Najlpar Division — cotrt 





Waiora 

U70 

2t72 

5 142 



2 633 

2 466 

16 403 

Braiuiupim 

2 121 

2 325 

4 446 



2 075 

2 292 

1733 

Chanda 

9 86 

10 006 

l9St>6 

17 

8 

9 155 

9,274 

27,602 

Oarchfroii kholsa 

6 947 

7 678 

14 625 

14 

15 

4 738 

5 159 

34 188 

Gfliohrrolt Xamtndjri 

15 074 

16 352 

31 426 

1 079 

1 037 

9 150 

8 461 


Sironcha khalsa 

3 190 

2 972 

6 162 

89 

86 

26 

25 

36 005 

Ahtn umindLsn 

13 945 

14210 

28 155 

12 

4 

214 

132 


Total Chanda 

53 807 

56 015 

i| 

e 

1 

1,211 

1 150 

27 991 

27 829 

151 401 



Chhattfailnrb Dlvialon 





Bhandara — 









Bhandara 

6 073 

6 412 

12 485 

97 

79 

5 124 

5 469 

16 709 

Gond la 

lb 708 

13 894 

30 602 

835 

603 

12,581 

8 693 

34 047 

*‘akoU khalsa 

2 843 

2^ 

5 127 

17 

15 

2 437 

2 125 

32,709 

Sakoli xanundoH 

5»313 

6 551 

11 864 

40 

80 

4 646 

5 475 


Total Bhandara 

30 937 

29 HI 

60,078 

989 

777 

24 788 21 76^ 

83 465 



















Bala ghat 

9 9fl 

10 752 

20 733 

7 864 

8 344 

125 

157 

22391 

UaiW khalsa 

8 527 

93 3 

17 890 

7 821 

8,884 



50 073 

Baibar xammdan 

796 

744 

1 540 

617 

622 




Watmsoom 

16 683 

17 859 

34 542 

9 691 

8.831 

899 

922 

35 858 

Total Balaghat 

35 987 

38,713 

74 705 

25 993 

26 631 

1 024 

1 079 

108 322 

Raipur 

1 314 

1 296 

2610 

1 108 

1 132 

1 


240 908 

Bilaspnr 

224 

197 

4^1 

201 

139 



175 300 

Dwbict khalsa 

924 

965 

1 889 

859 

818 



116 477 

Sai^Jan Xamuidail 

10119 

10 877 

20 996 

8,882 

5 554 




Total Drug 

11 043 

11 842 

22 885 

9 741 

6,372 



116 477 



Btrar Dlvitlon 





Amraoti~ 









Am aod, 'ElUchpnr 

and 1 701 

1 765 

3 466 

202 

267 

1 122 

1 142 

4 973 

Darraptir 

Chan our 

3 493 

3 657 

7 150 

5 

7 

2,920 

3 165 

8 190 


3 434 

3 426 

6 860 

21 


2 689 

2,940 

7 844 

Melgbat 

1 384 

1 473 

2,857 

821 

1 114 

190 

146 

3,203 

Total Amraotl 

10012 

10 321 

20 333 

1 049 

I 388 

7 121 

7 393 

24 210 

Akola 

836 

649 

1 485 

6 

13 

647 

493 

4 07? 

Bnldana 

~M 1 

142 

283 

”57 

30 


69 

396 

Yeotmal— 

Darwha and Puaad 

3 061 

2,374 

5 35 

26 

29 

iGiT 

1 928 

9 142 

Teotroal 

7 454 

7 020 

H 474 

4 

I 

6,284 

5 878 

18 941 

Relapur 

14210 

14 7)3 

28.913 

92 

115 

lObOO 

12,623 

39 792 

Won 

7 058 

4&o7 

11 925 

22 

7 

5 796 

3 805 

2) 545 

Total Yoottoal 

Ivm 

28 964 

60 747 

144 

132 

2C16 

24J34 

91 420 

Total Pxonrijica 

461 855 4 84 847 ' 

946 702 222 350 233 670 133,355 130 661 2 058 182 


iCoathotmi cm tic mxt pat$} 



TABLE lY-cortt 

Aboriginal languages^ 1 93 1 Census — cont. 

Korku language Korkus speakmg subsidiary languages 

, » A ^ 


Area 

Number speaking Korku as 

mntVier-fnncmA 

Hindustani 

Marathi 


A._ 


i 

Males 

Females 

f 

Ma es 

Females 

r 

IMales 

Females 

Persons 

(1) 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

(5) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

Hoshangabad — 

Hoshangabad District 
excluding Sohagpur 
and Narsmghpur 

Sub-division 

Sohagpur 

6,018 

494 

Jubbulpore Division 

5,602 11,620 4,765 

436 930 494 

4,391 

436 

• • 

• 9 

Total Hoshangabad , . 

6,512 

6,038 

12,550 

5,259 

4,827 

♦ 


Nimar — 

Khandwa 

Burhanpur 

Harsud 

2,073 

9,892 

10,847 

2,072 

10,102 

11,019 

4,150 

19,994 

21,866 

1,498 

4,107 

8,565 

1,441 

2,425 

8,457 

9 

• • 

Total Nimar 

22,817 

23,193 

46,010 

14,170 

12,323 


m 

Betul — 

Betul 

Multai 

Bhainsdehi 

6,383 

684 

11,467 

6,443 

647 

11,955 

12,826 

1,331 

23,422 

4,926 

513 

7,882 

4,916 

483 

8,194 

« • 

10 

9 

11 

2 

Total Betul 

18,534 

19.043 

37,579 

13,321 

13,593 

19 

13 

Chhindwara — 

Chhindwara khalsa 
Chhindwara jagir 
Amarwara 

Sausar 

4,190 

3,605 

1,410 

4,278 

3,472 

1,348 

8,458 

7,077 

2,758 

2,956 

2,697 

1,082 

3,155 

2,507 

1,019 

* 

45 

* 

*37 

Total Chhindwara 

9,205 

9,098 

18,303 

6,735 

6,681 

45 

37 



Berar Division 





Amraoti — 

Melghat 

Rest 

16,561 

1,310 

16,233 

1,296 

32,794 

2,606 

8,869 

383 

7,712 

361 

61 

532 

19 

588 

Total Amraoti 

17,871 

1 7,529 

35,400 

9,252 

8,073 

593 

607 

Akola 

737 

682 

1,419 

200 

140 

126 

68 

Buldana 

653 

654 

1,307 

124 

124 

271 

264 

Rest of Central Provinces 

163 

107 

270 

160 

82 



Provincial Total 

76,492 

76,346 

152.838 

49,221 

45,8-;3 

''.054 

960 
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TABLE V 

Cojnpartson of abort gtnal tenancy holdings t proprietary villages 
Central Provinces, in the last ttoo settlements and 1939 40 


Pcaultlm*tA tetri cincnt 


Dittrtct 


(1) 


H*unor* 

Jubbylporc 

Mmndla 

Ho4h3i)(|:abad 


Nimar 

Betul 

Chhmdvsara khalta 
Chhindwari jagir 


Wflidhii 


Nagpur 

Chan da 

Qhtndarct 

BtUghtt 

RajpurJ 

Bdaipur 

I>TUg 


Ccntnl Provincei 


Total No 

Area of 

No. of 

Art* held 
by abori 

all 

holdings in 

abonglnid 

gmals 

tenant* 

1 00 acres 

tenants 

in 100 

(2) 

(3) 

(4) 

acre* 

(5) 

127 638 

I 324 6 

11 089 

1000 

98 729 

) 0049 

19 023 

2166 

40^64 

6840 

23 424 

479 1 

102^54 

t 31( I 

12 441 

125 7 

21 439 

289 9 

3 930 

W 

44 514 

741 0 

20 773 

336 3 

85 448 

1 278 9 

30 933 

5149 

22,178 

540 1 

I 968 

46,2 

62,457 

1 188 4 

3 426 

59 7 

46 691 

496 4 

10 449 

92 4 

47 035 

5)2 3 

6,306 

76 3 

46,226 

406 5 

7 429 

72 1 

48 587 

629 3 

15 456 

171 7 

190 979 

1 390,5 

37 894 

34) J 

84 665 

1 161 2 

13 958 

281 ,2 

1 069 204 

12,959 1 

218,499 

2 969 5 


L«t tettlcmcnt 

• — ^ 

Area hdd 



Total No 

Are* of 

No of 

by abon 

Distiict 

aU 

holdings In 

abonginal 

gmals 


tcnanti 

100 acres 

tenants 

in 100 





acre* 

(1) 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

Saugor* 

Jub^pore 

Maodla 

146 591 
107 224 
54 496 

U39 0 
984^2 
795 5 

12,269 

16 728 

27 263 

940 

208,5 

5693 

Hoahangabad 

119 418 

1,3843 

11350 

119 9 

Nlmar 

27 770 

386 5 

4 165 

560 

Bctul 

36 647 

795,3 

22 748 

330 3 

Chhmdwara khalaa 

112,394 

U633 

39,217 

559 1 

Chhindwara jiglr 

13 607 

2580 

9362 

204 5 

Wardha 

27 024 

564 9 

2,020 

35 8 

Natpur 

74 812 

1 2063 

4 004 

58 7 

Chinda 

80 849 

883 1 

17 587 

1958 

Bbandaraf 

66,714 

605 5 

6391 

72,6 

Balaghat 

69 507 

459 1 

II 932 

1157 

Raipurt 

64 612 

775 0 

18 853 

261 1 

BiU^ur 

230 491 

I 524 9 

48,210 

438 0 

Drug 

116 835 

1 1793 

19,225 

293 6 

Centtal Provinces 

1,340 991 

14 404 4 

272 024 



[CotOuate OM thd next pOffL] 


•Figrirea do not Include Surkti rcrcnuo icupector cade- 
+Eiclu(img Tlrora and Salioli revenue mtt>ector corcfc* 

jRaipuf IxSjudea only aix panmari cirdcr* of Rfllpur Tahiti two revenue ins 
pector drdes and 1 5 other patwari clrdea oi Dharotari and the whole of Mahasa 
fivpft d TahdL 
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TABLE V — cont, 

Pompanson of ahoviginal tenancy holdings, proprietary villaoes 
Central Provinces, tn the last two settlements and f939-40~cont 


District 


(0 


Saugoi* 

Jubbuipore 

Mandla 

Hoshangabad 

Nimar 

Betul 

Chhindwara khalsa 

Chhindwara jagir 

Wajrdha 

Nagpur 

Chanda 

Bhandaraf 

Balaghat 

Raipurt 

Bilaspur 

Drug 

Centra] Provinces 


Total No , 

Area of 

all 

holdings in 

tenants 

1 00 acres 

(10) 

(11) 

173,982 

1,439,9 

(22,941 

v99,7 

56,993 

780,0 

130,714 

1,419.3 

36,931 

409,6 

57,428 

817,2 

127,088 

1,508,3 

13,860 

276,6 

37,712 

556,9 

94,774 

1,203,7 

105,199 

963,4 

86,571 

600,0 

84,108 

481,1 

83,682 

844,6 

265,258 

1,558,7 

146,053 

1,266,0 

1,623,294 

15.125,0 


1939-40 


Area held 
No, of by abon- 
aboriginal ginaL 

tenants in 100 

acres 

(12) (13) 

13.339 85,5 

20,105 217,4 

29,840 568.0 

12,218 121,6 

4,752 51,4 

23,644 316,8 

43,078 531,7 

10,108 220,7 

2,312 28,7 

4,509 53,6 

22,231 212,0 

7,904 77,4 

14,249 92,1 

23,427 285,2 

54,248 441,7 

24,921 313,8 


310,885 3,617,6 


TABLE VI 


Comparison of abonginal holdings in ryotwaii villages, Cenhal 
Provinces, in the last tzvo settlements and 1939-40 

Penultimate settlemint 



Total No , 

Area, all 

No of 

Arui, all 
al onginaJ 

District 

all 

holdings 

aborigiml 

holdings 


r> otb 

(100 acres) 

rjot 

(100 icrc>) 

(I) 

(2) 

(3) 

14) 

(5) 

Mandla 

12,992 

228.7 

9,669 

182,9 

Hoshangabad 

294 

7,0 

109 

2.1 

Nimar 

7,557 

208,2 

2,119 

56.8 

Betul 

1,799 

43.4 

(,462 

->5,1 

Chhindwara 

2,791 

66,2 

1 ,o6l 


Chanda. 

3,737 

59.9 

806 

in 0 

Bhandara 

98 

3 

oU 

1 

Balaghat 

38 

5 

14 


Total 

29,306 

61 1,7 

15,900 

32o,l 



[Cufili 

/jjcJ an tl c 1 

( p 1 1 ^ 


♦Figures do not include buiLhi revenue inspev,ior circle 
fExcluding Tirora end Sakoh revenue inspectcr arclcs 

JRaipur includes only SUV pvtw an ^'l^dcb >C Raipur rah^vl, i vu r,..ca e i %- 
pector circles and 15 other patuari arcics of Dhiintari and ]c .ro’c o.' 
mund Tahsil 
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TABLE Vl—toHt 

Companion of ohongmal holdings in ry otto an villa ga^ Central 
ProvtnceSy tn the last two settlements and 1939 - 40 — cont 

Last settlement 


District 

Total No- 

aU 

ryots 

Area all 
holdings 
(100 acres) 

No of 
aborlgmsl 
ryots 

Area^ ail 
aboriginal 
hcldinga 
(100 acres) 

(0 

(6) 

(7) 

(8) 

(9) 

‘Mundla 

15 620 

302 6 

11 926 

244 5 

Hoaiiangabad 

837 

20 4 

544 

11 9 

Nlmsr 

11 737 

266 6 

3 4h3 

83 4 

Bctul 

3 053 

61 2 

2 561 

51 I 

Chhmdwsr* 

4 738 

109 0 

3 269 

74 6 

Chanda 

8 615 

117 7 

1*549 

22^ 

Bhendars 

178 

I 9 

71 

7 

yUlnghat 

4 897 

95 5 

2 547 

55 1 

Total 

49 $65 

994 9 

25 936 

543*5 



1 939*40 Jamabandi 



Dutrict 

No. aU 
ryota 

holdings sborigmal 
(100 ryots 

acres) 

boUUngi 

(100 

acres) 

Milages 

(1) 

(10) 

(11) 

(12) 

(13) 

(14) 

Mandia 

18 566 

296 1 

(3 770 

242 5 

569 

Hothangabad 

903 

22 1 

574 

136 

3( 

Nunar 

14 138 

387 7 

4 973 

in 0 

306 

Batul 

3 478 

65 6 

2 924 

55 4 

69 

Chhindwara 

4 921 

1039 

3 398 

76 0 

267 

Chanda 

11,369 

15U 

2 443 

32.2 

376 

Bbaodara 

96 

3 3 

151 

1 6 

13 

Bolai^t 

6 793 

1(59 

4,332 

71 0 

238 

Total 

60 484 

1 1509 

32 570 

603,3 

1 869 
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TABLE Vin 

Argos rth rg ahortginah luwt gained land {inaJguxan and xmmndan villages onfy) 

I93M0 


Penultimate tettiement 


Dbtrict and area 


Saut^or Banda and Khui^ tahada 

Jubbulpoie — 

Darsi revcnuo mipector circle (Jubbulpore 
tahall^ 

Kundom revenue napector circle (Jubbulpore 
tahail) 

Maodla diatnct except 'Ntmpur rcTenuo 
Inapector circle 

Hoabuuabad — 

Hahetgaoa re^eaue iaap«ctor cutdo of Harda 

Naramgbpur toball exceot Kerpani revenue 
mapectm circle 

Nimar — 

Singot circle of Kbandwa tahail oU Borhan-* 
pur tahaiU except Shahpur circle the 


1 circle of Hanud tahail 
Jubbulpore Dirfaion 


Be tut — 

Shahpur circle of BetuI tahad and Nanda 
circle of Dhalnadebi tahail 
Chhuidwaja khaiaa — 

Lakbnadon. tahail Paraaia, Bhatodva and 
Amarwara circlci. 

Clihindwara jagua 

Nagpur dlatrict, Ramtck tahail 

Chanda Khalaa all except Slroccbaraalguaan 

Chanda xaimndana the whole 


Nagpur Dmalon 


Bhandara — 

Salcoiif 2)3i khalta and 193k aarrundan 
vdlagca* 

Balaghat — 

Boihar tahah and Balaghat uhail less Ltnji 
aide and the aomlndarU 
Raipur — 

tTwo revenue mapector cirdea and 1 3 
other patwari cirdea of Dhamtari tahtil 
Mahaaamund xamindana except Fingethwar 
Bllcapur- 


lanjgir tnd KatAora malguaan 
Mail, C ^ • 


Mato^ Uproia Lafa» Chhun and Pandana 
xarmndtria. 

Drug — 

Drug tahad xammdan 

Betnetaiu tahail, tammdan 

“^ixian Bilod tahad umindarl except Khujji 


Chhattugaxh Dhriiion 
Central Pronocca 


Number of Area held 

Number of 

Area hdd 

aboriginal 

b) them 

aboriginal 

by th^ 

tenon ta 

In 100 

tenant! 

m 100 


acres 


acrea 

663 

39 

I 343 

66 

1,263 

184 

1 567 

187 

2 985 

606 

3 155 

800 

20 161 

423 4 

26 033 

515 4 

555 

4 5 

512 

5 4 

1 994 

30 7 

2 289 

33 9 

1 606 

24J 

2,162 

28 I 

29 207 

^65 8^ 

37 061 

688i 

6 269 

92,2 

7,578 

107 9 

1^471 

235 8 

19 824 

202 4 

9 862* 

204 5* 

10 100 

220 7 

1 382 

17 4 

2 027 

21 B 

4 446 

33 9 

9 553 

91 B 

5 20] 

546 

12 009 

1164 

39 631 

638,4 

61 099 

841 0 

507 

30 3 

3 625 

39 5 

2 767 

34 0 

7 631 

57 5 

9 956 

54 6 

6 413 

54 3 

8,594 

1468 

12 938 

195 4 

3 933 

23 4 

4 893 

24J 

10 216t 

107 5t 

12,450 

117 9 

150 

2,7 

538 

4 1 

924 

15,8 

( 662 

25 5 

4 588 

98,7 

8 825 

152 6 


^54 3 8 

58 995 ^ 

67lir 

106,164 

1,716 6 156,494 2 197,8 

laaeot a fail of 8,652 acre* In iborigmal 

holdmga 


Aljpi q um cmpi lUkw uj J 

*LaAX settlement* 

j-PaivTari orclca Qoa, 33 36 37 41 42 and 75 
XFIgorea for the lau aettiement. 



APPENDICES 
APPENDIX A 

[See paragraph 1 47 of the Report ] 

(fl) Draft noUficaUon under section 1 (2), Land Alienation 
AcK — ^In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (2) of 
section 1 of the Central Provinces Land Alienation Act, 1916 (II 
of 1916), the Provincial Government is pleased to extend the 
provisions of the said Act to all those areas of the Central Prov- 
inces to which it has not been extended by previous notifications 

(b) Draft notification under section 3, Land Alienation Act — 
In exercise of the powers conferred by section 3 of the Central 
Provinces Land Alienation Act, and m supersession of all pre- 
vious notifications under the said section, the Provincial Govern- 
ment is pleased to declare that all persons belonging to the 
following tribes who either hold land or ordinarily reside in the 
Central Provinces shall be deemed to be aboriginal tribes in the 
Central Provinces for the purposes of the Act — 

Agaria , Arakh , Baiga , Binjhwar, Bharia-Bhumia (iinclud- 
mg Bharia and Bhumia) , Bhil, Bhillala, Bhuinhar, 
Bhun]ia, Binwar, Dhanwar, Gond (including Raj- 
Gond, Khatola or Khatolha, Bhoi-Gond, Maria, 
Muria, Bhattra, Parja, Koya, Bhuta, Koilabhuta and 
Bhimma) , Halba , Kalanga, Kamar, Kanwar alias 
Kawar alias Kaur (including Thanwar alias Taswar 
alias Tawar and Tanwar-Kshattri) , Kharia , Kol , 
Kolam , Roll, Korku (including Muasi), Korwa, 
Ma]hwar , Manne alias Mannewar, Nagarchi, Naga- 
sia , Nahal or Nihal, Naikar, Ojha (including 
Moghya) , Oraon, Pardhan (including Raj-Pardhan, 
Pathari, Rajnegi and Thothia) , Saunta, and Sawara 
alias Savar alias Saonra 

A separate notification will be necessary for notifying Dhoba 
and Panka in Mandia District and Pabia alias Pab in Bilaspur 
District Special notifications may also be necessary directing 
that these notifications shall have the same effect in the Partially 
Excluded Areas as in the rest of the province 

APPENDIX B 

[See paragraph 1 47 ol the Report ] 

(a) Draft notification under section 1 (2), Land Alienation 
Act — In exercise of the powers conferred by sub-section (2) of 
section 1 of the Central Provinces Land Alienation Act, 1916 
(II of 1916), the Provincial Government is pleased to extend the 
provisions of the said Act to the following areas — 

Nagpur Division 

Nagpur District — The Katol tahsil 
Wardha District— The Wardha and Hingangh.it tahsils 
Chanda District— The Chanda and Warora tahsils and the 
khalsa portion of the Sironcha tahsil 

Jubbulpore Division 
Saugor District— The Saugor tahsil 
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Chhaittsgarh Division 
J^aipur District — The whole district 
BiJaspur District— Tlie whole distn f 
Drug District — The whole district 
Balaghat District — The Waraeeoni tdhsil 
Bhandarn District — The Bhandara tahail 

(^>) Draft noUficatton iiudor section 3 Land Ahenatton Act — 
In exercise of the power& conferred by section 3 of the Central 
Province* Land Alienation Act 1916 (II of 1916) and in super 
iciiion of all previous notifications under the said section the 
Provincial Government is pleased to declare that all persons 
belongiD^ to the following tribes who either hold land or ordi 
narily reside m the areas mentioned against each ihall be deemed 
to be aboriginal tribe* for the purpoies of the Act — 

Tribe and 4.rcas 

(1) Batga — Jubbulpore and Mandla Dietncti the Bcmetara 

tahsil of Drug District and the Baihar and Balaghat 
tahsils of Balaghat District 

(2) Bimhwar — Bhandara Balaghat Raipur and Bilaspur 

Diitricts 

(3) Bhama — Bilaspur District 

(4) Bhana Bhumia, including Bhana and Bhumia — Jub- 

bulpore Mandla and Bilaspur Districts and the 
Amanvara tahsil of Chhmdwara Diitrict 

(5) Bhil and Bhillala — Nimar District, 

(6) Dhanwar — Bilaspur District and the Baloda Bazar 

tahsil of Raipur District 

(7) Dhoba — Mandla District 

(8) Good including Raj Gond Khatola or Khatulha 

Bhoi Gond Marn Muria and Ko>a — ^All the areas 
m the province to which the Act has been or may 
hereafter be applied by notification under sec 
tion 1 iub-section (2) 

(9) Halba — Drug and Raipur Diitncte and the Garchiroh 

and Sironcha tahsil* of Chanda District the bakoJi 
and Gondia tahsils of Bhandara District 

(10) Kamar — The Mahaiamund and Dharatari tahsil* of 

Raipur District 

(11) Kanwar Kawar or Kaur. including Tlianwar or Tawar — 

Bilaspur Dru^ ana Raipur Districts and the 
Garchiroh tahsil of Chanda Diitnct 

(12) Kol — The Sihora and Murwara tahsU* of Jubbulpore 

District and Mandla and Bilaspur District* 

(313) Korku including Mur*i — Betul Nimar Chhmdwara 

and Hothang^ad District* 

(14) Majhwar — The Janjgir and Katghora tahiil* of Bila»* 

pur District 

(15) Nflgarchi— The Balaghat tahiil of Balaghat District 
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(16) Nihal or Nahal— Betul, Nimar, Chhmdwara and 

Hoshangabad Districts 

(17) Oraon — ^The Mahasamund tahsil of Raipur District and 

the Bilaspur, Janjgir and Katghora tahsils of Bilas- 
pur District 

(18) Pab or Pabia—The Bilaspur District 

(19) Panka — Mandla District 

(^0 Pardhan, including Pathari, Rajnegi, Thothia and Raj- 
Pardhan— All the areas in the province to which the 
Act has been or may hereafter be applied by notih- 
cation under section 1, sub-section (2). 

(21) Sawara, Savar or Saonra— Saugor District, the Maha- 
samund and Baloda Bazar tahsils of Raipur District 
and the Janjgir tahsil of Bilaspur District 


APPENDIX C 

[S^e paragraph 186 ] 


Amraoti District Order on the allotment of land in the 

Melghat taliiq 


It has been brought to my notice by the Sub-divisional Offi- 
cer, Ellichpur, that the allotment of land in the Melghat taluq 
has not been made in the past on sound lines, which has resulted 
in the development of the taluq being prejudiced and has added 
to the tendency for land to go out of cultivation The main 
principles which should govern the allotment of land in the Mel- 
ghat are laid down in paragraph 11 of the introduction to the 
Melghat Manual These principles are as follows, and should 
invariably be followed in all cases of allotment of land — 

U) Land should not be allotted except on the condition 
of residence in the village or some neighbouring 
village situated in the Melghat Where the appli- 
cant resides in a neighbouring village, it should be 
sufficiently near, so as to enable him to cultivate 
the land personally If permission is given too 
readily to persons residing in villages at some dis- 
tance from the land m question, it will result m 
occupants leasing out their land from year to year, 
so that the provisions with regard to restricted 
tenuie are circumvented by advantage being taken 
of condition (1) of form B at page 38 of the Melghat 
Manual 


(^1 If there is more than one applicant, preference should 
always be given to an nboricnnal The Sub-divi- 
sional Officer, Ellichpur, tells me that cases have 
come to his notice where a non-abonginal has been 
permitted to bid in auctions side bv side with an 
aboriginal See m this connection rule 4 of Chap- 
ter I and rule 4 of Chapter II of the Melghat Manual 
ihis principle applies both in. respect of land which 
has not yet been brought under the plough , and 
land which has been declared H class owing to the 
ejectment of the previous tenant or its surrender by 
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him In all caies of allotment therefore the claimi 
of abonginala ihould under the existing law gr\ea 
preference 

(3) No land ihould be allotted except to bo»a fide agri 

cultunati amongst whom mcmbcri of the following 
daisei should not be included Marwans ^niai 
Kalars and Brahmins This list however is not 
exhaustive but suggestive The Sub-divisional Offi 
ccr Elhchpur the Tahsildar. Dharni and the Naib- 
Tahsildar Chikalda can refuse to allow members 
of other castes to bid at the auctions if they con 
aider that they are not bona fide agriculturists It 
IS noticeable that Bohras have acquired considerable 
areas of land round Dharm and there appears to 
be no reason why they should be classed as bona 
fide agriculturists 

(4) The tree* situated on the land should not be auctioned 

as in other taluqs in Berar 

2 If it 18 considered necessary to depart from any of the 
principles outlined above, the special circumstances of the case 
should be brought bpccially to the notice of the Sub-divisional 
Officer Elhchpur wno must then decide the case on its merits 
It must be remembered that the reason why it is sought to ex 
dude non aboriginals from settling m the Melghat is that it la 
found from experience that they arc apt to take undue advant 
ape of the lower standard and level of intelligence of the abort 
ginals 

3 It appears that proper advantage u also not being taken 
of the provisions of rule 5 of Chapter It of the Melghat Manual 
The result of this is that aboriginals are graduam^ being ex 
propriated from the land The Sub divisional Officer FTlich 
pur IS authorised under this rule to allow auction premium to 
be paid m mitalmenU, and full advantage should be taken of 
this m order to encourage aboriginals to take to cultivation of 
the land Care must be taken not to consider the question from 
a narrow financial aspect but to keep in sight the compensating 
advantage which will accrue if dirvelopment of the Melghat can 
proceed on sound lines 

4 Recently a considerable area of land in the Dharm tract 
of the Melghat has gone out of cuUi\ation owing to occupants 
failing to cultivate it In several cases it has been necessary to 
remit the arrears of land roenue In such case* if an ejected 
occupant is prepared to pa> one tlnrd of the land rc\enue remit 
ted and undertake* to pav the balance in two equal annual mital 
meats the Tahsildar Dharni or Naib Tahsd^r Chikalda 
«;hnuld submit the case to the Sub di\ isional Ofneer who can 
if he considers fit obtain m> orders to review the order of eject 
ment Such recommendations shall of course only be made pro- 
vided the ejected occupant agrees to cultivate hit land properly 

5 The Sub-diMsional Officer Elhchpur ha* alio brought 
to ray notice that there ha\e been several cases in which permis- 
sion to transfer land ha* been granted too readily In most of 
these cases the transfer* have been permitted for satisfaction of 
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debts Such permission is likely to result in the system of re- 
stricted tenure being disregarded All applications for transfer 
of land should therefore be carefully scrutinized and permission 
only granted after the most careful consideration has been 
given to the circumstances of the case Broadly speaking, there 
IS no harm in granting permission in cases in which the lana 
does not, on transfer, pass out of the occupant s family, or when 
the land after transfer is likely to be better culhvated than for- 
merly The levenue inspectors, Dharni and Chikalda, should be 
specially directed to keep a careful watch over unauthorised cases 
of transfer and to repoit where necessary. 

6 Attention is also drawn to rule 1 of Chapter II of the 
Melghat Manual, which authorises the Deputy Commissioner 
not to sell a holding in certain circumstances such as the badness 
of the season, absence of demand, etc This rule implies that in 
these circumstances the Deputy Commissioner can, if he thinks 
fit, allot the land without auction The Sub-divisional Olheer, 
Elhchpur, should, therefore, report for the orders of the Deputy 
Commissioner cases in which he considers that the provisions 
of this rule should be taken advantage of m the interests of the 
aboriginals 


APPENDIX D 

[Ste paragraph 227 ] 

E~\tract of para^raph'i 24 to 28 of" the “Report on the Ahonginal 
and Hill Tubes of the Partially Evcliided /Ucrts tu the 
Province of Bombay” by Mi D Syiuiiiigton, ICS 
{Bombay, 1939) ' 

^ ^ 

“24 I consider it necessary to adopt special measures to 
regulate the moneylending profession in the partially excluded 
areas, and I must strongly emphasize that if these measures are 
to have any hope of success it is essential for them to be of such 
a drastic and sweeping nature that evasion will be impossible 
The Deccan Agriculturists’ Relief Act is a shining example of 
the results of legislation which leaves loopholes for evasion It 
has resulted in an exacerbation of the relations between cultiva- 
tors and moneylendeis, and in a general resort to fraudulent 
translations, and it is doubtful whether the cultivator is the 
better off as a result of it The proposals which I make in 
respect of sowcars for the partially excluded areas will have the 
effect of putting many of them out of business, and of making it 
more difficult for these Bhi! to obtain loans from the lemainder 
Proposals also therefore appear later on for making provision 
tor necessary finance by another agency I am awaie that these 
proposals may arouse great controversy, and considerable opposi- 
tion both overt and covert from interested quarters is to be 
expected, but I am convinced that no economic improvement in 
these areas can be hoped for until the present system of agricul- 
tural credit— if the continuous universal and forcible exploita- 
tion ot an Ignorant and backward population can be glorified bv 

^^^al money- 

n n SI ^1^ certamly has influential champions— 

in other places, and m other times, but m these areas at the present 
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doy he hai none All that can be laid u that iince the Govern 
ment have hitherto not made any other adequate arrangementi 
for finanemff the Bhil cultivator such a syitem wai found to 
onae A High Court Judge is I believe responBible for the 
iiJDile bet\^ecn the moneyfender and a dogs internal parasite 
It if of no use he hat pointed out just to feed up an animal bo 
afflicted by doing bo >ou merely nourish the parasite The 
parasite must first be crpellcd The companion u apt to the 
case m point If we ucrc to content ourselves with devising 
arrangementi if such were possible for putting more money m 
the Bhil 8 pocket wc should merely be benefiting the sowcar and 
the Bhil 'Aould remain ai poor as e\er The sowcar or rather 
the un 3 uit aowcar must first be expelled Necdlesa to sa> hand 
in hand with this must come other arrangements for providing 
the Bhil with the credit facilities which he requircB and these 
are dealt with later on 

25 Before detailing my i^uggestions in regard to sowcars 
I must refer to the report of the Bombay Provincial Banking 
Enquirv Committee That report perhaps embodies the last 
word that at present can be said on man> aspects of rural 
indebtedness but not in my opinion in respect of the aborici 
nal tracts The reason for this I presume must be that the 
Committee did not envisage the necessity or pOBSibihty of 
specialised Government action in these tracts and apparently 
thought the lowcar to be a permanent and not altogether siniBter 
phenomenon of nature In paragraph 97 the Committee de 
scribes m brief the present system ot loans and recoveries but 
does not go on to describe the paralysing and mortif>ing effect 
which this system has on the thousands of Bhil airricultunsts 
concerned and on the general state of agriculture in these 
talukas The sentences — The Bhil is generally a habitual 
drunkard and cannot trust himielf with more ca*h which he 
would be sure to spend away on drink The eowenr it thus a 
very handy institution to advance the necetaai^ sums and also 
to take charge of the surplus — seem to propound a new theory 
m ethics which if correct could be carried to most interesting 
lengths If for instance the sowcar is a very handy mbtitution 
for keeping the Bhil ihort of cash to spend on drink the 
dacoit who robs the sowcar and remo\es the wherewithal to 
corrupt the subordinate officiali of Government prcsumabl> ii 

0 still more handy inititution if not a positi\c emiiiary from 
Heaven ! 

The Committee docs not appear to have been pheed com 
plctel> an jail with other aspects of the problem of indebtedness 
among aboriginals For example it includes Nandurbar Nawa 
pur Dohad and Jhalod in the aboriginal tract but it omits 
Taloda the Mewai estates and Akrani The latter petha which 

1 shall mention later affords an interesting stnd> since there 

ngncultural indebtedness is non existent In Taloda and the 
Mcwai estates on the other hind it is all oervadinn Again the 
Committee ia>s (page 44) The debt muftipfe (of aisessment) 
for the aboriginal tract Is fairly high Our inqiiries showed that 
this multiple was much higher m the cate of viila<^cs wlerc the 
old tenure was prevalent In villages where the land 

was held on the restricted tenure indebtcdnesi was naturally 
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much less’ The Committee was not apparently apprised of the 
fact that the amount of land held by Bhils on old tenure com- 
nletelv negligible, and its statistics must have been unduly 
wefahed by hgures relating to non-Bhil villages ,n the Nandur- 
bar^taluka^ xlie fact is that practicalb all Bliil^ landholders hold 
on restricted tenure, and in spite of that their indebtedness is 
terribly heavy I attribute this to the facts that the sowcar 
knows that, by methods fair or fonh can count on almost as 
good a return from the debtors fields as if he weie himself the 
owner, and that the sowcar can manipulate his accounts more 
flagrantly here than elsewhere in the I residency 

“26 The Committee, while advocating a I^gulation of 
Accounts Act and a new enactment to replace the Deccan Agri- 
culturists’ Relief Act, was opposed to a Moneylenders Act 
(paragraph 242) The reason for this was that it feared that 
such an Act would be evaded and that it would, like the Deccan 
Agriculturists’ Relief Act, make the position of the borrower 
worse These considerations have not prevailed, since Govern- 
ment are now enacting a Moneylenders’ Bill In any case, it is 
my opinion that in small homogeneous areas, such as those now 
under consideration, special measures to regulate the business 
and put a stop to abuses could be adopted w'lth great success 


“27 I do not however consider the present Moneylenders’ 
Bill will by itself be effective in remedying matters in the 
partially exduded areas A special regulation is necessary, and 
I recommend that it be adopted, to secure the following 
effects — 


(1) A special license should be prescribed for moneylend- 

ing transactions, direct, with members of the Back- 
ward Classes in the partially excluded areas Even 
Backw^ard Class members must take out such licenses ; 
otherwise they wnll be employed as the tools of 
sowcars It should be made a penal offence, punish- 
able with imprisonment, as well as fine, to lend 
money or goods on interest to members of the Back- 
ward Classes in these areas except with a license 
To forestall evasion, the definition of the offence 
should be made to include transactions in which the 
borrower gives a leceipt or a promissory note for an 
amount greater than that which he actually receives 

Illegal transactions will of course be non-enforceable at law’ 

(2) These special licenses, w’hich should be additional to 

the ordinary licenses prescribed in the Moneylenders’ 
Bill, should be issued by the District Magistrate 
after satisfying himself as to the good character and 
financial stability of the grantee The latter is 
necessary since men of straw are more liable to be 
tempted into malpractices 

Licenses should be liable to forfeiture for breach of the 
regulations 


(3) Rules should be made prescribing such matters as— 
(a) The form m which the accounts should be kept 
(these might v^ll be printed account-books issued 

Lmber^Lfsraled); 
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(b) the maintenance of borrowcri' pau book* and the 
compulsory periodical issue of itatementg ot 
account to borrov.crs 

(c) who may be employed as servants touts and 
bullies such as Pathans should thus ^ elimi 
nated and uokaniavias issued as m the Excise 
Department and 

(d) penalties for non-compliance eg disqualifica 
tions from smnn when the prescribed procedure 
has not been follo^^ed 

I abstain from details under this head since this is a 
matter for legal and accountanc> experts They arc 
also covered to a certain extent by the Money 
lenders Bill 

(4) Recoveries both of old and new debts from members of 

the Backward ClaBses m an> other form creept tn cash 
should be prohibited and penalised This u eisen 
tial otherwise the Bhil will as now alwavs be cheated 
o\er his produce the whole of which will continue 
to be taken from him together with all the profits of 
hii cultivation Both tor his protection and his 
education the Bhil must be made to sell his produce 
either m the open market or through the purchase 
and sale societies which arc propoi^ later on and 
to repay hu debts m cash 

The degrading sj^item of pledging a certain number of 
yean service m return for a cash loan will also be 
prohibited under this regulation 

Moneylenders must further be prohibited from iirauJ 
tancously carrying on business as dealers in a^ricuj 
tural produce and from making loans to Bhili m 
condition that their crops are sold to or through anj 
particular person and deterrent penalties should he 
pro\ ided 

(5) Exemption from attachment m execution of a civil 

court s decree should be extended m the case of a 
member of the abong nal and hill tribes to so much 
of hii produce as is neceiiar> to maintain himself 
and his family and to provide seeds until the next 
harvest Le^l provision already exists for this in 
section 61 or the Code of Cm! Procedure which 
has not however been brought into force in the 
Presidenc> 

A scale of exemptions for the abo%c purposes should be 
prescribed, based on the site and nature of holdings and the 
number of dependants. 

28 If the above proposals are examined cloiclv it wiJ) be 
seen that although thev are of a drastic nature they can do no 
harm to aD> sowcar who is strictly fair and honest in all his 
dealingi It is however much to be hoped that the other kinds 
of sowcar will be thereby put out of business 
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APPENDIX E ' 

[See parngrapli 235 ] 

Fvtrocti of baraginpits 215 anil 217 0 } the “Report pit the Abori- 
ginal and Htll Tribes oj the Paitialh Excluded Areas in the 
Proviiic6 of Bombay by Mi D Sy mui^tou, i L o. 


“215 Proceedings for the conciliation or composition of 
debts involve an enormous amount of work, and I have carefully 
cousidered whether it would be possible to do without them ^ 
If my other proposals regarding moneylenders take effect in 
substance, the sowcar will be prevented from_ employing bullies 
to make recoveries and from making recoveries in kind, more- 
over the cultivator’s crop will be largely exempted from attach- 
ment in execution of a court’s decree It might therefore be 
said that the composition of old debts would be unnecessary and 
that the sowcar may be nllowed to have recourse to any legal 
methods left to him in order to recover past dues ^ I am afraid 
however that this would be a dangerous course; first, because 
the sowcar would hardly be likely to limit himself to legal 
methods, and secondly because many present sowcars would be 
likely to wish to leave the profession and, without engaging in 
new transactions or taking out a license, to collect their out- 
standing debts or to assign them to others Some measures are 
necessary to protect the aboriginal from harassment by such 
persons, and at the same time to secure for the latter a ]ust 
recognition of their dues It therefore appeals to be unavoid- 
able to have recourse to methods of debt composition 


^ A* ^ A 

“217 I propose debt composition, to be effected by regula- 
tion, on the following lines — 

' (1) A period should be fixed within which all claims 
against members of the Backward Classes m the 
partially excluded areas should be lodged with a 
prescribed authority, together with the necessary 
particulars No claim which is not so lodged should 
be enforceable at law subsequently 

(2) A moratorium in respect of the principal and arrears 
of interest— not current interest for the yeai— should 
be enforced pending the Court’s decision on each 
case 


(!3) A touring Debt Composition Court should be appoint- 
ed in each taluka or petha In these areas I do not 
recommend non-official conciliation boards, since 
there is no public opinion strong enough to keep' 
them in check, and insufficient disinterested and 
educated members of the public to provide the 
personnel I suggest that the’ Courts consist of 
selected sub-]udges functioning so far as possible as 
regular civil courts 


(4) One or more Government pleaders should be appoint- 

to represent the 

debtors These should receive assistance from local 


50 
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cfficiait m the collection of materiaL No cate 
ihould be decided ex parte except m very excep- 
tional circumstancet 

(6) The Court ihould be empowered and matructed to me 
iti diicretion regarding the adraiwibility of oral 
evidence In particular it should be advised* that a 
document executed by an illiterate aboriginal ihould 
not be regarded per xe at more reliable than oral 
evidence of the same transaction 

(6) The Court should be given inttructions regarding per 

miuiblc ratei of mtercst and kmdred matters 

(7) The Court should make — 

(o) an award of the turn due according to the above 
mstructions and 
(6) an order for payment 

(8) Before makmg an order for payment the Court 

must take into consideration particulars — to bt> 
supplied bv the local revenue or foreit officers — of 
the debtor t property income and the number of 
hit dependants 

(9) Unlctt the debtor happens already to have sufficient 

movable property — which will be very unutual — 
the Court will decree the payment of the turn 
finally awarded in equated annual inttalments tub- 
lect to the followmg rettrictions — 

Ca) Each instalment must leave the debtor sufficient 
produce for seedt and for maintenance accordmg 
to the scale proposed m paragraph 27 (5) and 
(h) the inttalmentt should be limited to a period of 
years tay twenty All inttalments ihould cease 
with the death of the debtor 

These rettrictions will reiult m the non-satisfaction of many 
awards of turns due This however will be merely a recognition 
of the fact that many — perhaps the majonty — of these aborig^mal 
debtors are m jact insolvent The towcar can at present anord 
to finance them became he can and doet keep them on or 
slightly below a starvation level of existence and because he 
can and does by methodt of mtimidation or violence force 
their heirs and relations to take over their debts after death has 
rescued them from hit clutchct In districts where the lotolv 
ency chapter of the Deccan Agriculturists Relief Act appliei an 
eaty means of escape is provided for the amcultural intolvent 
so the principle of the argument which 1 am advancing has 
already once been accepted hy the Icgiilature This procedure 
however it never uted by agricultural debtors largely because 
they cannot afford to antagonize the race of sowcars but partly 
oecaute of their fundamental honesty — for the average peasant 
hat no deiiro to get out of hit obli^tiont and this is parti 
cularly true of the Bhlli and other jungle tribct But when 
composition proceedings are in tram m respect of these back 
ward tribes I consider that it Is incumbent on ua to recognize 
that large numbers of them whether they plead it or not or 
even If they deny it arc actually insolvent In such circum 
stances they mmt not be wono treated than the petitioner m 



bankruptcy, and their liabilities should be strictly scaled^ down 
tf> their capacity for payment If this is done the sowcar s case 
calls for little sympathy, since he must have lent 
ing to be able to repay himself by oppressive or illegal methods 
In^many cases he will be found to have repaid himself already. 

(10) Instalments of debt due awarded by the Court should 
be recovered by the revenue authorities l"|.same 
way as a society advance [see paragraph o4 mj. 
This will secure the creditor’s just receipts, and at 
the same time make it unnecessary for the debtor 
to have any further direct dealings with him what- 
soever ” 


appendix f 

Copy of section 6 of the Mamlatdars' Courts Act. 1906 
{Bombay Code, Volume IV, Fifth Edition, 1938). 

^ i \ ^ 

“6 (1)' Every Mamlatdar shall preside over a Court, which 

shall be called a Mamlatdar’s Court, and which shall, subject to 
the provisions of sections 6 and 26, have power, withm such 
territorial limits as may from time to time be fixed by the Provin- 
cial Government, to give immediate possession of any lands or 
premises used for agriculture or grazing, or trees, or crops, or 
fisheries, or to restore the use of water from any well, tank, 
canal or water-course, whether natural or artificial, used for 
agricultural purposes to any person who has been dispossessed or 
deprived thereof otherwise than by due course of law, or who 
has become entitled to the possession or restoration thereof by 
reason of the determination of any tenancy or other right of any 
other person, not being a person who has been a former owner 
or part-owner within a period of twelve years before the insti- 
tution of the suit of the property or use claimed, or who is the 
legal representative of such former ownei or part-owner • 

Provided that, if in any case the Mamlatdar considers it 
inequitable or unduly harsh to give possession of any such pro- 
perty or to restore any such use to a person who has become 
entitled thereto merely by reason of the determination of any 
such tenancy or other right, or d it appears to him that such 
case can Be more suitably dealt with by a Civil Court, he may 
in his discretion refuse to exercise the power aforesaid, but 
shall record in writing his reasons for such refusal 

(2) The said Court shall also, subject to the same provi- 
sions, have power within the said limits, when any person is 
otherwise than by due course of law disturbed or obstructed, or 
when an attempt has been made so to disturb or obstruct any 
person, in the possession of any lands or premises used for agri- 
culture or grazing, or trees, or crops, or fisheries, or in the use 
ot water from any well, tankT, canal or water-course, whether 
natural or artificial, used for agricultural purposes, or in the use 
ot roads or customary ways thereto, to issue an injunction to 
me person causing, or who has atteiripted to cause, such dis- 
turbance or obstruction, requiring him to refrain from causing 
or attempting to cause any further such disturbance or obstruc- 
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(3) No fluU shall be catertaiaed by a Mamiatdar 0 Court 
ualc 0 t it 10 brought withm iix monthB from the date on which 
the cause of action arose 

(4) The cause of action shall be deemed to have anscn on 
the date on which the disposicMion deprivation or determlna 
tion or tenancy or other right occurred or on which the dia 
turbancc or obstruction or the attempted disturbance or 
obstruction, first commenced 

KxbJatiaUoTu — ^The exercise by a ^omt owner of anj 7 right 
which he has over the joint property is not a dispoueseion or 
disturbance of possession of the other joint owner or awners 
withm the meaning of this section 

Illustration I 

1 lets B hu field to cultivate for a specific period of one or 
more yean> B refuses to resign poueiiion after the expiration 
of that period A can sue for possession m the Marolatdar s 
Court at any time withm 6 months from the date of the eipira 
tion of the said period unless 5 is a person who has been a 
former owner or part-owner withm a period of twelve years 
before the institution of the suit of the property or who is the 
legal representative of such former owner or part-owner 

Illustration II 

B IB a yearl> tenant of A who gives him a notice to vacate, 
as he IS bound to do under section 84 of the Bombay Lana 
Revenue Code 1879 at least three months before the end of the 
then current year of tenancy At the commencement of the 
next year B rauses to vacate A can sue B in the Mamlatdar & 
Court at any time within six months from the commencement 
of that year unless B 11 a person who has been a former owner 
or part-owner withm a period of twelve years before the mstitu 
tion of the suit of the property or who 11 the legal repreeenta 
tive of such former owner or part-owner 

lilustradon III 

A allows B the use of water from hu well or from hU 
water-course for a specific period at the expiration of which B 
continues to take water from the well or water course without 
A s consent 4 may sue B m the Mamlatdar t Court at any 
time withm six months from the expiration of the said period 
to obtain an miunction to stop B from taking the water unless 
B 11 a person who has been a former owner or part-owner within 
a period of twelve years before the institution of the suit of the 
use of the water or who is the legal representative of such 
from so doing 

Illustration IV 

A and B hold lands adjacent to a to: or or sirailor 

artificial water-course which has hitherto been exclusively used 
^ B 4 draws water therefrom B may sue m the Mamlatdar s 
Court at any time within six months from the date on which A 
commences to take the water for an injunction to prevent A 
from so doing 
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APPENDIX G 

[See paragraph 249 ] 

questionnaire no 3, 

[Terms of Reference (ej] 

1 (fl) What IS the system of engaging farm-servants, parti 
cularly aboriginals, in your village/ locality 

{b) Are aboriginal farm-servants engaged on monthly or yearly 
remuneration‘s ^ 

(c) Please state the total value of such remuneration in the 
following form — 


Cash 


Gram 


Other pciquiiitcs 


Total 
\ iluc 


Quantity Value Value in 

monc> 

(3) (4) (5) (6) (7) 


(i) A full grown 
man 

(n) A boy 


(in) A woman ser- 
vant 

2 ^ (a) Please state whether the contract for f.irni-scrvicc en- 
tered into with an aboriginal is oral or documentniy^V 

(b) If documentary, is any consideration for service mentioned 
of old^deL’^^ payment of an advance or the adjustment 

or "" 

3 (^) Does the bond contain any nrovision fnr iMr^vulnrr 
days on days of important festivals or foTpedodrof !!C" 

(b) Is such absence penalized^ If so, how? 

or '•■i' . Noukanfialra 

ib) td "> ‘^^*0 of default? 

the bond? ^ ^ panchayat convened to enforce 

vanced to an aborigma? charges on loans usually ad- 

family or any other fes vai „ n " marriage in hi;* 

Court are usually to his .caste or a 

S^^tract for service npreJ^^ debtor by entering ^^Ih^r 
of his family? Personally or for service by a men’ 

(c) How manv^ rate of interest on such loans? 

P«l of a loan ofRs 't usually take to repay ^ ’ 
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^ thero cases known where the same family hat con 
tinned to be the farm lervantt of the tame employing family for 
generations? 

8 (a) In ^e villages selected for invettigahon of aboriginal 
farm teivice, pleaie state the five longest termj for which anon 
flinali have been m the continuous service of the employer s 
family the debU originally incurred bv way of advance or other 
wise the subsequent repayments or additional advances and the 
present state of the account mamtamed against the servants by 
their employers 

(M State whether their wives and children (adult or other 
wise) and any relatives are also labourers for the same employer 
and on what terms 

(c) Estimate the ages at which these abonginals started farm 
service and their present aget 

(d) Have they or their parents or brothers any tenancy lands? 

(c) Had they tenancy lands before becoming farm servants? 

If so how did they lose them and do they still cultivate these 
lands now as farm servants of their employers? 

(i) Can any of them read and write? 

9 How do the wages of such servants compare with the 
daily wages of unattached agricultural labourers or labour m 
the nearest mmes or seasonal or other factonei? How far has 
the presence of such alternative sources of employment raised 
the wages of farm labourers or enabled a man to escape from the 
service of a bad employer? 

10 (a) As a result of your mvesti&tion do you consider 
that the system of employment of aboriginals and members of 
menial castes as farm servants — whether the labourer be known 
as the barsalia the bartia the barsudia the kavita the kahan 
the saonjia the ponrhar the mahtinkia the parkhya or by any 
other name the system as the barst or saonjta or kaintautt or by 
any other name and the service-agreement as mukartpatra or 
naukamavxa or by any other name — is a form of bond slavery 
or serfage? If so give reasons 

(b) If the system were totally stopped how would this react 
on the economic life of the aboriginal and of the village as a 
whole? 

(c) What are the chief evils of the present system and how 
would you remedy them? 

(d) Should section 2 (5) of the Central Provinces Money 
lenders Act be repealed 10 as to bnng advances to abonginal 
(and other) agncultural labourers within the scope of that Act 
and provide for annual statements of account? 

(c) Should the law provide that annual accounts of each 
labourer under the barst or similar system should be made up 
by the employer creditor in the presence of the debtor and two 
attesting witnesses? 

(/) Should legislation altogether prohibit bonds for the icr 
Mce of aboriginal and other farm labourers or should it endeavour 
to regulate this by fixing a maximum advance and a presumed 
minimum wage divided into on actual wage m cash or kind and 
a monthly credit toward^ the advance taken? 
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(p) Should the law fix a maximum period of serwce on the 
expiry of which the advance and any further advance taken during 
the said period should automatically be discharged, and would 
you consider three years a suitable period? 

(h) Should labourers be able to get a summary remedy against 
service-bonds that are illegal, unconscionable or contrary to Public 
policy from the nearest Revenue Court and not though the 
cxpcnsivo process of n civil suit, nncl should JRevenuc Officers be 
empowered to act sno inoln? 


11 (a) Have all Magistrates in your district copies of the 

Children (Pledging of Labour) Act, 1933 (Central Act II of 1933)? 

(b) State the number ot probcculions under this Act in your 
district since it came into force on July Ist, 1933. 

(c) Do parents or guardians in your district ever make agree- 
ments to pledge the laoour of a child under the age of 15 years 
in retuj-n for any payment received or to be received by the said 
parents or guardians? 


(d) How can the penal clauses of the Act be effective when 
offences against them are non-cognizablc? 

(e) Is the existence of the Act known to aboriginal labourers 
and their employers? 


APPENDIX H 


[ Sec paragraph 273 ] 

The Madras Agency Debt Bondage Abolition Regulation, 
1940 {Madras Regulation No III of 1940). 


Fort St George, June 27, 1940. 

{G O. No 111, Legal). 

No. 10.— The following Regulation made by His Excellency 
the Governor of Madras under sub-section (2) of section 92 of 
gie Government of India Act, 1935, received the assent of His 
Excellency the Governor-General on the 31st May 1940 and is 
hereby published for general information — 


Madras Regulation No III of 1940 

A Regulation to abolish the system of debt bondage and to make 
provision regarding agreements for the performance of cer- 
tain kinds of labour in the partially excluded aieas in the 
riovmce of Madras 


WHgiEAS it is expedient to abolish the system of debt bondage 
called gothi existing m the partially excluded areas in the 
rrovince of Madras, 


Airo WHEREAS it is expedient to limit the period and regu- 
late the terms of, and otherwise to make provision regarding 
agreements for the performance of unskilled manual labour in 
those areas; It is hereby enacted as follows * — 


andexteiU -(1) This Regulation may be called 
the Madras Agency Debt Bondage Abolition Regulation, 1940 

the Fro^inS'rf Madras® excluded areas in 
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2 Definitions ~In this Regulation uoleu there ii anything 
repugnant in the lubject or context — 

(i) advance means an advance of money or m kind or 
partly of money and partly in kind and includes 
any transaction which is substantially an advance 

(ii) Agent * means the Agent to the Government of 
Madras 

(ill) ‘ employer* means a person for whom a labourer is 
under the terms of an agreement bound to perform 
labour 

(iv) gothi agreement means an agreement written or oral 
or partly written and partly oral wherein the con 
sideration for the performance of labour by any per 
son IS a debt due oy that person and the interest, if 
any on such debt and includes any transaction which / 
it substantially such an agreement 

(v) labour means agncultural labour and includes 
domestic service or labour whether indoor or out 
door 

(vi) labour agreement means an a^eement written or 
ora! or partly written and parfly oral wherein the 
consideration for the performance of labour by any 
person is or includes an advance exceeding the equi 
valent of one month s fair and equitable remuneration 
made or to be made to such person or at bn request 
to someone else and the interest, if any on such 
advance and 

(vii) labourer means a person who under the terms of 
an agreement is bound to perform labour 

3 Future gothi agTsenient void — ^A gothi agreement entered 
mto after the commencement of this Regulation shall be wholly 
void 


4 Future labour agreement unless satisfies certain condi 
tions void ' — ^A labour agreement entered into after the commence 
raent of this Regulation shall be wholly void — 

(i) if the full terms of the agreement between the parties 

are not expressed in writing or if a copy of such 
a&eement is not filed m the office of the Agency 
Diviiional Officer or any other authority appomteo 
by the Provincial Government in that h^ali or 

(ii) if the advance with the mterest thereon if any is not 

a fair and eouitable remuneration of the labourer for 
the period Qunbg which he has to p>crfonn labour 
or 

(m) if the period express or implied during which the 
labour is to be performed exceeds or might In any 
possible event exceed one year or 
(iv) where provision Is made for Interest if the mtcr«t 
provided is not simple mterest at a rate not exceed 
fng six and one fourth per cent per annum 
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Ey-phiuilioii —i'ur the purpose ot (hit. Koiuhitton remunera- 
tion shill not be ilcemca to he t.iir mtl euint ihlc il H is llimi 
the amount vshich the Proviaci.il Go\crnnH'ni ma> trom time to 
time by notification fn or. \viicrc the anunint h.n mu Inen 
iKcd if It i> lews than -ecu niptce a montn \shcrc he lahourcr 
I^ not ted 1 h iiit cinpliAe!. o! lour lapeiw a month where tlic 
iahourer is fed h> the emplo>er 


5 Luilnlay to p« rlfirm Itthouf ,\(ukO}\^uJ ort the x-iptrv 
of the pcifod \(H'i}hcd in the U5.‘r< « »Ui nt —All li ihilitv to pertorrn 
labour under i \ did labour i-;r(.uiMU shall be c’ctinnuishcd <m 
thce\pirv of the period wiwejhed m such lertcment 


6 Riyh! <)} /id'oroi . fo /Mv od .m.o'op die xnui jrti h:n.- 
self from iJu obUiiatum to {urforni hemo \ faltourcr di.dl be 
it hiieriy to pi\ “iT ui> Indiiuc due out oi the uK iiue lopciher 
with tiie inlertsi lliercon, iJ uu. it m. lone duriU/' die sub- 
sistence of a ^.dul labour larecintiu uul free liiniwelt oi ms 
oblif^ation to perform lalu>ur under the (/reemeiil 


7 Colliiteui! oereenu nt /ir u Inhourer : oi,/ --A l.ibourcr who 
has entered into a labour a 'rtenunt diall noj be lymnd to e’Cteutc 
any oilier document in rc-peei of (he ui*- ukc or inltrewf thereon. 
If any oilier document is cvccntcd In j 1 du)urcr. it di ill lie who)|\ 
void 


8. I ahour aitreenwn! ^oul (nt death of Inhonrir find huht~ 
Itty to labour e\ttnittttshed.--"\'\er\ laiimir aureenitnl referred to 
in section 1 sliall lapse on die tie ilh of fin I ibourer and no 
liability under the labour ii'fccincni shall surtne anainst the 
estate of the deceased fahourer or apainst any of his heirs. 

9 Special provisiiifis in resfxnt oi snhsistiii'd I'otlu and labour 
aiirccments —(1) A i?ot/n or l.aboiir atireement siibsi5lin!4 at the 
commencement of this Rei'iibition shill be wholly soid unless its 
terms arc settled, as thoiuth it tvere a labour agreement entered 
into after the commencement of this Re;(ulation, under sub-set.- 
tion (2), and a cop> thereof as s<, .settled is hied in (he ofhee of the 
Agency Divisional Ofiicer or my authorit> .ippointed by the 
Provincial Government under elau&e (i) of section I 

(2) Any party to a got/o or labour agreement subsisting at 
the commencement of this Regulation ni ly apply to any ofTicer 
empowered by the Provincial Government in that behalf for the 
settlement of the terms of sucli agreement, and sucli ofliecr shall 
settle the terms of such agreement as though it were a labour 
agreement entered into after the commencement of this Regulation 
and such settlement shall be binding on the parties to the agree- 
ment A copy of the agreement as so settled shall be filed in 
the office of the Agency Divisional Ofiicer or any authority np- 
pointed by the Provincial Government under clause fil of 
section 4 \ ^ * 


10 Penalty jot obtaining labour in piinuancc of a void agree- 
ment —Whoever obtains labour from a person in pursuance of 
an agreement which is void under this Regulation shall be punish- 

hundred rupees or in 
default with imprisonment of either description which may extend 
to SIX months ^ 

61 
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11 Othor penalties — Any employer who — 

(i) faili to file m the office of the Agency Diviiional Officer 

or any authority appointed under clauee (i) of «cc 
tion 4, a copy of a labour agreement entered mto 
after the commencement of tnii Regulation or of 
a gothi or labour agreement the termi of which have 
been settled under lub section (2) of section 9 or 

(ii) fails to pay fhe labourer Jiii remuneration or fails to 

feed hira^when according to the terms of the awee 
ment he rs bound to feed the labourer shall be 
punished with fine which may extend to two hundred 
rupees or in default with imprisonment of either 
description which may extend to six months 

12 Termination oj agreement by employer — fl) If dunng 
the period of a valid labour agreement or of a goihi or labour 
a^eement settled under lub-scction (2) of section 9 a labourer 
without just cause withholds the stipulated labour or docs not 
perform it with reasonable assiduity the employer may give to 
the labourer one month s notice in writing of his intention to 
terminate the agreement and file a copy of such notice m the 
office of the Agency Divisional Officer or other authority in which 
a copy of the original agreement was filed On the expiration of 
one month from the date of such notice or of filmg the cop> 
thereof as aforesaid whichever is later the agreement shall ter 
mmate and thereupon the employer may apply to the Agency 
Dv\ itional Officer for the recovery of the money value of the 
labour withheld or not performed till the termination of the 
agreement and the balance of the principal of the advance or of 
the debt due on the date of the termination of such agreement 
together with interest thereon if any 

(2) If upon such application it is proved to the satisfaction 
of the Agency Divisional Officer that the labourer without just 
cause has withheld the stipulated labour or did not perform it 
with reasonable assiduity he may pass an order directing the 
labourer to pay the employer such sum not exceeding the money 
value of the labour withheld or not performed till the termina 
tion of the agreement and the balance of the principal of the 
advance or of the debt due on the date of the termination of the 
agreement together with the interest if any 

(3) Any sum payable to the employer under an order made 
under sub section (2) may be recosered on application to the 
Magistrate having jurisdiction where the labourer by whom the 
money is pa>able is for the time being resident by the distress 
and sale of aD> movable property belonpng to the labourer 
which IS within the limits of the Magistrates jurisdiction 

13 Trial of opened — No offence made punishable b> or 
under this Regulation shall be tried by a court inferior to that 
of the Agency Divisional Officer 

14 Iiiifitiifion of proscentton and composition of offences — 

11) No prosecution for an offence under this Regulation shall be 
instituted except by an officer of the Land Revenue Department 
not below the rank of Deputy Tahsildar 

(2) An> such officer may accept from an> person reasonably 
suspected of haMng committed an offence under this Regulation 
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{ sum of mone> b> way of compositioii for the offence On pay- 
merit of such sum of money to such officer no further proceeding'' 
shall be taken against such person in respect of sucli offence 

15 Appeah — From any sentence of the fine exceeding fift\ 
rupees an appeal shall lie to the Agent Such appeal shall be 
preferred within thirty days from the date of the sentence appealed 
against 

16 Decisions of disputcb — (!) If any dispute arises between 
the emploj''er and the labourer in respect of a valid labour agree- 
ment or of a got/u or labour agreement settled under sub-sec- 
tion (2) of section 9, the Tahsildar or Deputy Tahsildar hoNing 
iunsdiction may on the application of the employer or labourer 
decide such dispute and pass order as he mav deem fit and c\ery 
such order shall be binding on the en)plo\er and the labourer 

(2) Any sum payxable under an order made under sub-scc- 
tlon (1) may be recovered on application to the Magistrate 
having jurisdiction where the person by whom the money is pay- 
able IS for the time being resident, by the distress^ and sale o: 
any movable property belonging to that person wliich is within 
the limits of the Magistrate’s jurisdiction 

(3) The Agency Divisional Officer may revise any oidor p.iss- 
ed under thia section by a Tahsildar or Deputy Tahsildar 

17 Revision by Agent — ^fhe Agent mav revise anv order or 
sentence^ passed under this Regulation against which no 
appeal lies 

18 Olden of Agent final —The. orders of the Agent passed 
on appeal or revision shall, subject to the provision of section 19, 
be final 

19 Revision by Piovincial Government — The Provincial 
Government mav revise any order of the Agent passed on appeal 
or revision 

20. Exemption from fees —No fee shall be charged in con- 
npion with any document, complaint, application or appeal 
filed by a member of a hill tribe under this Regulation 

, Explanation —For the purpose of this section the expression 
hill tribe” shall have the same meaning as in clause (c) of sec- 
tmn 2 of the Agency Tracts Interest and Land Transfer Act, 1917 
(Madras Act I of 1917) 

21, Jurisdiction of civil comts barred — No civil court shall 
have jurisdiction in any matter arising under this Regulation 

22 Rides— The Provincial Government may make rules 
to carry out all or any of the purposes of this Regulation not 
inconsistent therewith 

23 Sewig —Nothing contained m this Regulation shall 
apply to the grant of advances to labourers not exceeding the 
equivalent of one month’s fair and equitable remuneration 

(By order of His Excellency the Governor) 

P appu-nair, 

Secretary to Government 
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APPENDIX I 

[t«e paiagr«ph 309 ] 

List of areas 

Mandla District — The whole diitnct (which is Partially 
Excluded) 

/i^6»/porc District — Barbara Sleenianafaa^ Lmaria, Kun 
danij Khamana and Barhi Revenue Inspectors Circles ana those 
portions of Shahpura Revenue Inspector s Circle south of the 
Narbada 

( hhifid'Lara /)i5tnct — (a) The whole hhalsa area giving 
separate figures for Sconi Sul^diviiion 

{h) The Harrai Gorakghat, Gorpann Batkagarh Barda^rh 
Partap^h (Pagara) Almoa and Sonpur Jaginb and the Chmnd 
warn district villagei of the Pachmarhi Jagir (Partially Excluded 
Areas) 

Betul District — (a) The whole of Betul Tahsil 

(b) The Bhamsdehi Tahsil (Partially Excluded Area) 

Hosliangabad District — In Naninghpur Tahsil Bachai Reve- 
nue Inspector g Circle patwan circles 9 10 and 11 of Thcmt 
Revenue Inspector s Circle patwan circles 76 77 and 8o of 
Ghhota Chhmdwara Re^enuc Inspectors Circle and patwan cir 
cles 25 to 28 40 and 41 of Knreli Revenue Inspector s Circld In 
Gadarwara Tahsil patwan circles 52 to 56 86 to 88 1 to 5, 13, 14 
17 and 18 In Sohagpur Tahsil the whole of the tahsil south of the 
railway fine except patwan circl« 8 9^ 10 19 20 31 32 36, 37. 
59 and 60 the small portion of patwan circles 23 and 40 north of 
the railway line should be included and the portion of patwan 
circles 16 19 o3, 54 5o and ^ north of the Bombay (Calcutta rail 
way line In Hoshangabad Tahsil the whole of the tahsil south 
of the railway line except patwan circles 3 15 22 25 and 28 In 
Seoni Malwa Tahsil the whole of the tahsil south of the railway 
line except patwan circles 21 23 25 31, 32 33 3^ 3^ 37 38 
and 8 In Harda Tahsil patwan circles 1 2 3 4 5 23^ 24 25 
and 26 of Handia Revenue Inspector s Circle with patwan circles 
74 7o 76 and 79 of Charwa ^Revenue Inspector i Circle and 
patwan circles ol 53 56 57 o8 and 80 of Rahatgaon Rc%enue 
Inspector s Circle 

Niinar District — The whole of Harsud Khaknar and Shah 
pur Revenue Inspector s Circles of Burhanpur and the Singot 
Ke\enue Inspectors Circle of Khandwa Tahsil 

( handa District — (a) The khalui portion of Garchiroli and 
Sironcha Tahsili 

(b) The Partially Excluded Areas ui' the Ahiri Mniindan 
in the Sironcha Tahsil and the Dhanora Dudmala Gewordha 
Jharapapr^ Khutgaon Kotgal, Munimgaon Palosgarh R^gi 
Sirtundi aontan^ Cbandala, Gllgaon Pai Muranda and Pote* 
gaon zarmndans m the Garchiroli Tahsil 

iVdjepur iJfstnct —The Deolapar Re\enue Inspectors Circle 



circles 1 to 4 of Lormj Revenue Inspectors Oirclc in Mungcn 
Tahsil, and Katghora town. 

{b) The Pendra, Kenda» Matin, Lapha, Uprorn, Chhuri and 
Korba zamindaris. 

Raipur District — The Zammdans 

Drug District —(a) The Zamindaris except those in ib). 

(b) The Partially Excluded Areas, the Aundi, Koracln, 
Panabaras and Ambagarh-Chauki zamindaris. 

Bhaiidara District -~?at\\\\n circles 1 -"itj Bhandara 

Tahsil, patwari circles 1 to >16 of Oondia lahsil, and patwan cir- 
cles 22 to 26 and 32 to 39 of Sakoli T ih''ii 

Balaghat Distnct—{a) The Katangi Revenue In.spector'.s Cir- 
cle in Waraseoni Tahsil and patwari circles 19 to 21, 32 to 31, and 
Kiranapur, Kinhi, Bijaigarh and Bhadra Zamindaris in Balaghat 
Tahsil 

(fi) The Partially Excluded Area (Baihar Tahsil) 

Aiuraoti District — ’riie Melghar I.iliui (Partiall) Excluded 
Area) 

Ycotmal Disfiuf — Kclapiir and Pusad Talucii, 


Questionnaire No. 5 

1. ^) Kindly provide for the above areas, by tahsils (show 
ing the Partially Excluded Areas of each tahsil separately) parti 
culars of the various types^ of societies existing and of then 
efficiency and financial position, giving the total number of 
societies (i) entirely aboriginal, (ii)^ others, and the total number 
of aboriginal members in (i) and (li) 

(b) How many societies are under liquidation in those are.is 
and how many of these societies have aboriginal members'^ 

(c) Has the collection of old arrears set the movement back 
among aboriginals'? 

2 Are there any special aboriginal societies in these areas'? 

3 Are there any aboriginal directors of central banks, other 
than zamindars? 

^ 4. How far does the average aboriginal understand the 
principles of co-operation and the procedure laid down for banb 
and societies? 


5 ^ What is your experience about repayment of loans by 
aboriginal members of co-operative societies? 

6 Please describe any special features of the work of the 
Vuo-operative Department amongst the aboriginals in the areas 
concerned 

7 What is the reason for the very slow progress made 
amongst aboriginals by the co-operative movement^ 


8. Do you consider that the co-operative system can 


be 
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9 Are there any ipcciaJ difficultie# owmg to the rai>at\^ari 
•yitem or to rcitncUooi on the right of trantfcr of property? 

10 Hat any ipecial itudy been made of ipecial methodi 
for extending co operation amongit aborlginali? 


11 How many co-operative ai^iitant regiitrari, circle audit 
ort or orcaniBcri are able to speak Gondi and Korku or arc 
fluent m Chhattugarhi and other local dialectt of Hindi? 

12 I* any ipecial training given to co-operative officia i 
who are to work in abonginaj areas? 


13 (a) If any information available a* to the cost of mar 
nage and other abonginal ceremonie* eipendUure on which is 
one of the principal causes of abongmal debt? (This question 
can be briefly answered without local enquiry the only point 
IS to see whether organisers etc have any knowledge on these 
points) 

(ii) Arc loans for mamages ever given by primary soaetics'^ 

(c) Does the training of co operative officrali include any 
knowledge of the social customs of the various tribes and caster 
or any training in village propaganda? 

14 Are you in favour of allowing loans for the purchase ot 
carts saws salt cloth gram etc in ^original areas? 

15 What steps should the Co-operative Department take id 
conjunction with the Agriculture Department to free aboriginals 
from dependence on the Bama for Anancuig agriculture and wed 
dmgs and for selling their produce and purchasing the necessities 
otlifo? 

16 Could co-operative stores be organised as purchase and 
sale societies? 


17 What steps haxe been taken by the Co-operative Depart 
ment in any of the areas with which this questionnaire is con 
cemed to foster any of the cottage industnes dealt with m the 
Report of the Industrial Survey Committee 1939 particularlv 
by way of credit facilities for purchasing raw materials and of 
organising the marketing of products? (The industries to be 
particuiaTly considered are oil pressing, gur honey production 
spinning and weaving of cotton and fcojtf silk sheep-breeding, 
carpentry blacksmith » work mat and bamboo-work rope 
making poultry farming fac work and collection of forest pro 
ducts for druM and medicines the reply might deal also vvith 
carting as an industry and organisations of local labour for forc^ 
contracts ) 


18 How far docs the Department locally co-operate with 
the Forest Agriculture and Veterinary Departmenu o\cr such 
matters as collection and sale of forest produce seed union 
improved seed agricultural societies poultry farramg sheep- 
farming and improved marketing? 


19 What part is bemg played in your area by the Co-opera 
hve Denartment in plans in combination with other departments 
and the^Ugo Uplift Board for village betterment? 
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appendix j 

[See paragraph 309] 

Question J^o \ («) — — 

Co-operative Societies containing 


r* 


ahstl 


Aborigmab entirely Abongimils and otWs 

^ ^ 

^No No No No 

SoOROes inembui booiolics 

(3) V4) (5) 


I (khalsa) 
khalsa") . . 


( 2 ) 


7 

19 

87 


iVi/ 

Nil 

24 


3 
5 

4 


Societies m^hqutdation 

No. No 

of of , .1 

Societies Societies aboriginal 
With members 
aboriginal 
inemberb 

a) 


Manilla district 

93 14 71 

194 12 96 

944 14 7 ? 

Jubbiilpore district 

Nil ^ 20 90 

Nil 1 0 

266 2 17 


^6) 


40 

6 


17 

4 

3 


Nil 

40 

6 


148 

68 


48 

11 

31 


Chhindwara district. 


11 Number of 
21 members 

10 

30 

10 45 

16 93 

17 

27 


not given. 

28 

40 

2 8 

75 468 ^ 

8 

44 

4 

6 56 

50 

8 62 ) 




53 

4 


Betul district. 


563 


15 


Hoshangabad district 


15 


ncha (khalsa) 


i r c h i r o 1 1 
lalaa) 

imdaris , . 


149 


jur 

• * 

• 

14 

7 

20 ) 

6) 

1 

1 

Nil 

<4 

* • • 

1 

Nil 

10 

11 

41 

15 

15 

66 

ibad 

Nd 

4 

4 

6 

5 

26 

ilwa 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

Nil 

13 

1 

None 

.. Nil 

Nil 6 

Ntmar ^ district. 

15 

1 

1 

1 


17 

223 

2 

8 

17 

1 

3 

ur 

12 

126 

' 8 

22 

10 

7 

25 

a 

7 

70 11 50 

Chanda district. 

6 

5 

23 


(The Sironcha Central Bank \vzs wound up nearly ten years ago Now 
no central bank operates m this area nor is it included in the areas of 
the Warora or Brahmapuri Central Banks ) 

4 44 . . 




Nagpur district 

Nir 6 62 


Nil 


Nil 
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APPENDIX ]—cont 

Question No t ( 6 ) 
Co>opcr«tive Societies contmmliig 


OuestioQ No. 1 (fr) 


District snd uKsil 


(d) PandstU x »mln 

dari snd khslss 
sress in Appendix 

A. 


(b) PctisUr excluded 
ssnundmiis. 


Fingeshusr xsmin 
dsn. 


Other sammdsns 


(d) 1 Gunxlsr d e h i 
ummdirL 
2 . Dondl Lohsr s 
ismindsri. 


3 Khmji xstnm 
dsn. 


4 Ors d b s n d h 
xsmindsn 


( 6 ) Pirtislly excluded 
ssmindsHs. 


AbofigiDals entiTelr Aborlgioals snd others 


r- 

y 




No of 

No. of 

No. of 

No, of 


Sociotics 

members 

Sociedcs 

aborl 

No of 




gmsi 

Sooetfes 



members 


(^) 

( 3 ) 

( 4 ) 

( 5 ) 

( 6 ) 


Btlatpur district 


Nil 

ViL 

1 

4 

Nd 

\ 3 

38 

38 

245 

Nd 


Rcnpiar dutnet 


Nil 

Nd 

18 

loe 

Nd 

The co-opeiativc movejneot bas not been started i 


Drug district 



Na 

Nil 

4 

17 

1 

L Nil 

Nd 

2 

12 

Nd 

1 

13 

2 

ID 

Nd 

1 Ad 

Nil 

2 

8 

Nd 

Nd 

Nil 

Nii 

Vd 

sa 


Bhandara distnct 


NiL 

iV 0 

Nd 

Vd 

\iL 

9 

88 

83 

116 

Vd. 

5 

40 

n 

27 

Nd 


No of Vo. oJ 


Wxntsconi 

Bslsgbst 

B*rKaf 


with ginal 
•bon- memba 


Balaghat distnci 

Na \ M 3 

AiiL 13 4 7 

JVil 1 The Society Is Nd 

doemont. 


AmraoU dtsind 

Vih Nth Ni 7 


Yeoimal dsstnet 

\a sa m 5 

tlnfonnsbon not supolfed). 


Total for dis sbonaU 
nal areas in the 
prevmc*. 
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APPENDIX K 


[See paragraph 314] 


Notes on the special 
Godavari Agency 
district of Madras 


steps proposed or adopted m the East 
and the Chenchu tract of the Kurnool 


The scheme proposed for opening a stoves-cumrsales depot 
at Addatigala in the East Godavari Agency is given below 

2 According to the Agency Tract Interest and Land Trans- 
fer Act, I of 1917, lands belonging to the hillmen could not be 
transferred to the people of the plains, except with the special 
sanction of the Special Assistant Agent of the Agenc)^ But a 
similar prohibition does not exist in respect of the produce 
grown on such lands It was reported by the Agent to the 
Governor, East Godavari, that, tstking advantage of the general 
backwardness and illiteracy of the hillmen, traders and sowers 
from the plains virtually got a long lease of the produce of the 
hillmen for unduly small consideration To prevent such 
exploitation, it was suggested that a system should^ be devised 
under which the hillmen could be assured of a fair price for their 
produce and also get the necessary financial assistance for meet- 
ing their domestic expenses, until the value_of their produce was 
realised 


3l The few co-operative credit societies then working in the 
Agency Tracts were mostly composed of people from the plains 
who had settled m the Agency Tracts and they could not, there- 
fore, offer any indication of the extent to which co-operative 
methods could be applied to the hillmen Moreover, even these 
societies were not working satisfactorily It was felt, therefore, 
that the chances of successfully tackling the problem by straight 
away introducing co-operative societies for the hillmen alone 
were very doubtful , on the other hand, if the hillmen could be 
given a sort of training in organised credit and marketing and 
passed through a period of probation, as it were, it might even- 
tually lead to the introduction of co-operative societies For 
this purpose, it was suggested that the Government itself might 
open some sort of general storesHcwm-sales depots at convenient 
centres, preferably at weekly market villages These depots 
should be placed under the control of a whole-time Government 
official, who would be charged with the duty of arranging to 
collect the produce of the hillmen and personally supervising 
me actual sale and payment of the sale-proceeds to the hillmen 
The Stores would also supply the domestic requirements of the 
hillmen It was expected that such a scheme might effectively 
eliminate the exploitation by the plains sowcars, in the matter of 
prices, weights, measures, etc But it had also to be recognised 
that on such arrangements being introduced, the plains sowrar^ 
would cease to finance the hillmen for their cultivation exoenses 
and domestic requirements To enable the hillmen to meet their 
fanancial needs for these purposes, it was proposed that small 
sums should be advanced to them by the Government the 
advances being recovered from the sale-proceeds of the produce' 
As the scheme was to be purely an ameliorative measure unde? 

k Government and not one to be worked by a ?4i? 
tered body under the Co-operative Societies Act, there was^io 
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scope for securing finance from the co operative banks and the 
proposal therefore contemplated Government finance It waa 
alio proposed that after the hillmen had been trained m thii 
scheme for a period of one year the question of establishing a 
co-operative organisation might be thought of 

4 As regards the officer to be employed for running the 
depot it was suggested m 1938 that a Revenue official would be 
better fitted for the work because Ihe biUmen were familiar only 
with officials of the Revenue Department Subsequently m 
1939 however, the Co-operative Department a^eed that an 
Inspector of the Co-operative Department would be best fitted 
for the work but that he should be placed under the direct con 
trol of the local Revenue Officers in the Agency tracts a» the 
depot would be run by the Revenue Department 


Copy of letter No 5-868-40 dated the lOth August 1040 from 
the Assistant Registrar of Cooperative Societies Kumool 
to the Collector Kumool 

Subject — Indrerwaram ( henchu Giidein — Thrift and loan 
Co-operative Society — tDorktng of — report submitted 

Reference. — Collector s endorsement Rc 5-6-5041 40 dated the 
2nd August 1940 

The Indreswaram Chenchu Gudem Co-operative Thrift and 
Loan Society Ltd No P 422 was registered on the 31st March 
1934 and started work on 30th Apnl 19M The Gudem is 
situated m the NallamaJais at a distance of slx miles from 
Atmakur m the Nandikotkur taluq of the Kumool district 
The objects of the society are — 

(1) To encourage the habit ^of thrift among the members 

by giving them facilities to save money and teach 
them that one who cannot save cannot borrow 
money 

(2) to borrow money from members and lend it to them 

for useful purposes 

(3) to act as the agent for the jomt purchase of the 

domestic and other requirements of the raemben 
and 

(4) generally to encourage self help and co-operation 

among members 

The liability of the membere of the society is limited to the 
share capital aubircribed by them The authorised share capital 
of the society is Ri 200 made up of 200 shares of Re 1 each 
There are now 52 members on tne rolls of the society with a 
paid up share capital of Rs 96 

Management — ^The Executive Management of the affairs of 
the society veiU m a panchayat consisting of three memberi 
The Forester of the Gudem ii the es offido President and the 
Treasurer of the society He issues receipts and maintains the 
accounts Two members of the panchayat are elected bj the 
General Body for a period ot two yean from among the 
members 
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Business —Besides collecting thrift deposits from members, 
the society has been undertaking fuel coupe contracts and con- 
tracts for the collection of minor forest produce to provide the * 
Chenchus with adequate labour 

During the year 1939-40, the society did not take any contract 
for the collection of minor forest produce as the Atmakur 
Chenchu Co-operative Purchase and Sale Society, Ltd , w^ 
registered on the 3rd January 1940 and started work on the 29th 
January 1940 The Indreswaram Chenchu Cudem is included in 
the area of operations of this new society whose jurisdiction 
extends over the whole of the Kurnool West Forest Division 
There has been a proposal to amalgamate the Indreswaram 
Chenchu Gudem Thrift Loan and Sale Co-operative Society with . 
the new society at Atmakur A rough balance sheet showing the 
financial position of the society is given below 


Assets LtabiltUes 



Rs 

a 

p 


Rs 

a 

P* 

Cash on hand 

0 

1 

0 

Thrift Fund Deposit * , 

120 

3 

0 

Cash m Savings Bank 

810 

3 

0 

Other deposits 

495 

1 

0 

Loans due from members 

221 

12 

0 

Share capital 

94 

0 

0 

Interest due from members 

15 

4 

0 

^ Interest due 

40 

4 

0 

Suspense items 

23 

0 

0 

Suspense items 

1 

0 

0 





Dividend due to members 

15 

11 

0 





Common Good Fund 

8 

15 

0 





Undisbursed profits 

322 

2 

0 





Reserve Fund yet to be 

124 

5 

0 





invested 




Total 

1,070 

'T 

0 

Total 

1,221 

9 

0 


2 The Atmakur Chenchu Co-operative Purchase and Sale 
Society, Ltd , was started with the main object of purchasing the 
minor forest produce from the members and non-members 
Chenchus and selling it to the best advantage The other obj'ects 
of the society are — 

(1) j to take contracts or leases under Government or quasi- 

Government Departments and to work them with a 
view to provide wages to members, 

(2) to rent or own godowns to facilitate the storage of 

produce, and 

03) to encourage self-help, thrift and co-operation among 
members 


The liability of the members of the society is' limited to the 
share capital subscribed by them The authorised share capital 
of the society is Rs 10,000 made up of 2,000 shares of Rs 5 each 
there are at present 464 members on the rolls of the society with 
a paid up share capital of Rs 1,672-4-8 

Pl'anagement —The Executive Management of the alfairs of 
the society is vested in a Board of Directors consisting of twelve 
elected representatives of the Chenchu members not exceeding 
one per Gudem m the area of operations of the society and the 
following four officials as cv o^cio members of the Board — 
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(2^ The District Forest Officer West Diviiion KumooJ 
(V ice-Prciidcnt) 

(3) The Assistant Registrar of Co-operative Societies 

Kurnool 

(4) Forest Range Officer working within the jurisdiction 

of the society selected by the ex officio President 
(Secretary) 

Btisiness — ^The collection of the following main items of 
minor forest produce was taken up by the society during the year 
1939-40 - 

(1) Tamarind (2) Gall nuts (3) Ippapaluku (4) Marking 
nuts and (5) Honey 

During the current year the society contemplates to develop 
its business by undertaking the collection of other minor forest 
produce like Sarapappu, beeswax etc To facilitate collection 
of minor forest produce five collection depots were fixed at the 
headquarters of im^rtant Gudems and the Gudem Teachers 
were appointed as Depot Keepers on a monthly remuneration 
of Rs 5 each The mam sale depots were fixed one at Atmakur 
and the other at Velgode where the produce collected at the 
sub-depots was lodgjM The Range clerks at these t^o places 
were appointed as Depot Keepers on a monthly remuneration 
of Ri 10 each The Watchers of the Forest Rest Houses at 
these two places were appointed as watchers for the sale depots 
on a monthly remuneration of Re 1 The headquartera of the 
society IB at Atmakur 

The society was granted a loan of Ri 6 0(X) by the Govern 
ment at 4^ per cent interest per annum repayable before the 
30tli June This loan of Rs 6 (XX) was utilised by the 

society for its working capital and the society was able to repay 
the entire loan with interest withm the stipulated time from out 
of the sale proceeds of the minor forest produce collectecj by 
the socie^ The main item of minor forest produce collected 
by the society during 1939-40 is tamarind This was sold to 
Jails and Government Hospitals A statement of receipts and 
charges for 1939-40 is encloied for reference The profits earned 
by the society on account of these transactions cannot now be 
arrived at as the valuation of stock is not yet completed 


RfctijiU 


1 Share capital of membera 

2 Entraoce ftca 

3 Gorvetment loan 

4 Sale-procceda rcolUed *o far 

5 Ad\-ancea tecovtred by the purchaae of minor forest produce 

from the Ranae Officen and Depot keeoert, 

6 Wtbdrawn from the Postal Savings Bank 

7 Adjusting b^d— 

(fl) Due to Society 
(6) Di*e by Soacty 

^ Sale proceeds receh ed by adjuatiocnt 


R# a 

M72 4 
32 14 
6 000 0 
4^43 2 


3 401 4 10 
7 700 0 0 



Total 
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Charges 


Dpoosits in Postal Savings Bank 

Knees made to Range Officers and Depot-keepers . . 
Minor forest produce collected 
Government loans 
Interest 

Lease amount repaid to the Forest Department 
Adjusting head — 

(a) Due to society 
{b\ Due by society 
(a) Furniture 

^Sale^effected through Sub-Depots received by adjustment 
Estabhshment and contingencies— Rs a p 

(a) (i) Shellmg charges •• ^ 1 6 C 

78 2 6 

31 7 5 


(ii) Luggage 

(lu) Cartage " 

(iv) Cooly 

(v) Railway freight 

(vi) Packing materials 
(vu) Sealing hooey tins 

(6) (ij Pay of estabhshment 
(ii) Rent 

(ill) Remittance charges 
(iv) Postal charges 

(v) Tom Tom 

(vi) T A Depot-keeper 

(vii) Revenue stamps 
(vin) Kerosene 

(ix) Books 

(x) Bond registration 

(xi) Stationery 

(xii) Conveyance 


1 6 0 

78 2 6 

31 7 5 

82 10 0 
33 12 10 
1 0 6 


119 10 

50 0 0 

0 14 0 

1 2 0 

0 4 0 
8 4 0 
0 1 0 

1 4 0 
89 5 0 
12 12 0 

3 15 8 

1 8 0 


Rs a p 
7,941 11 0 
3,845 0 0 
2,286 0 4 
6,000 0 0 
67 12 8 
1,500 0 0 

1,704 2 1 

280 0 0 
no 5 0 
174 0 0 
1,368 10 8 


775 7 2 


288 6 8 


Total 
Closmg Balance 


26,341 7 2 

15 13 0 


Total 26,357 4 2 

APPENDIX L 

[See paragraph 319 ] 

List oj articles of food normally used by the aboriginals in the 

Dmdon Tahsil 

Rice — ^Phis is eaten throughout the year, but^mostly soon 
after the harvest It is taken either as bhat, when 60 tolas are 
used per head, or as pej when 30 tolas are used 

^ Kodai, or fully husked kodon, is still more commonly used 
owing to its good keeping qualities Cooked as bhat 55 tolas 
and as pej 27 tolas are used 
Kiitki — Same as above 

Wheat — ^This is popular. But the tribesmen usually have to 
sell It When they eat it; they do so in summer For roti 
w for bhat 60 tolas, and for pej or darra 40 tolas 
Ghana — Much the same as wheat 

Maize— An important crop in the rams It is stored and 

used as long as it lasts For pej 30 tolas, roti 60 tolas and bhat 
DU tolas ‘ 

Kodela, or wild kodon — Same as kodai 

Saivaa, chichmt, nazi'aii, hang and mama are all used in much 
Balga^Toods^^ ^oc/on and kiitki The two latter are specially 
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Pulses — Urda raliar janjrti are eaten with bfiat or roti 
20 tolas per head per meal Bnattra and uussur are also usa 
when available 

Meat — Goat is eaten in October February and March some 
times at marriages and when ordered by the magician for sacn 
fice Chicken once every fortni^t or at least every month Pn 
once or twice a year or again when ordered for festivals or sacn 
fice It IS specially used at the Lam kaj sacrifice 

Fish — In the rami whenever pOMible and at least once a 
week throughout the year This is the most popular food and if 
good for eyesight 

Liquor — ^At one time it ii considered proper to dnnk 
24 ounces and it should be taken at least once a week general 
ly on the bazaar day Used also at marriages and all festivals 
etc 

Tobacco — ^Thit is considered as a form of nourishment and 
S tolas a week are taken 

Vegetables — ^The following are used which are grown m 
the garden — 

Barbatti khtra (this is preserved for use during the year) 
kumhara (made mto the very popular bam and pre- 
served) tuma (preserved) ramkana turai dorka 
kachen soran kanda kamar 

Wild vegetables ^ — 

Purpun (very popular) chaich kuint kochat (thu ii pre- 
serv ed) nanga kevt kaooa keni chirchira charota 
(preserved and popular) gatUnya nunia koelar 
(preserved and popular available m June and July) 
pachguna chanva (very important preserved) rat 
(preserved popular December and November) ram 
Ula leaves (not much liked) pa tua (preserved) hajera 
amti siliart ajan (preserved M.arch) hohara (In 
March preserved) phakri leaves (tender [eaves pick 
ed in summer and preserved) ptpar hata kutm path 
tha chatti hotta (April and May) dhhoto mnnga 
kanda (preserved) lemi (March and Apnl) sarota 
chirpoti hachar khumra gumml (Apnl and May) 
pthiri muahroomt hani young shoots of bamboo 
putn koini khera 

At a meal along with rice or other bhat^ there is often taken 
pulse 20 tolas vegetables 20 tolas chilli i tola salt tolas 
dhanna and jhtra ^ tola and 1 tola-of oil or ghee 

With {jcj there is taken vegetable salt chilli curry of gram 
or dal But often it is simply taken with salt 

Mahua is used in several ways Mixed with ramtUla it is 
made into lata a sort of sweet With the expressed juice roU 
and hhir is made It is also prepared by placing the dry 
fruit in water and cooking all night and gram or wheat and sara* 
fruit or thelka fruit is mixed in They also cat it with rice flour 
made into pltitrra fingers 

— Not eaten very often They are sold or used for 
breeding Often cooked m cow-dung 

All edible jungle fruits are cater 
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(</) No Infonruition luppUcd 
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APPENDIX O 

[See paragraph 429 ] 

Appendix to the Chapter on Caste (Chapt^ IX, Mge 230) 
in Marten s 1911, Central Provinces and Berar Census Report— 
“The following account of the tribal council of the 
Maria Gonds of South Chanda has been sent in by the 
Manager of the Ahiri estate, and is worth quoting almost in 
full Every genuine Maria village has a village headman 
or pcitel, called the ^ciitu In addition to his office as a 
gaita he generally exercises also the hereditary functions m a 
Bhumia or religious headman of the village. This dual office 
used formerly to be held as a rule by one and the same man 
in the village, and, with a few exceptions here and there 
owing to poverty or loss of influence on the part of the 
Bhiirma, it is still so held in the majority of cases^ The 
man enjoying the double office is therefore the patriarch of 
the whole village community, and his authority in the vil- 
lage (or a group of two or three villages) under him is 
supreme This post is hereditary The caste has not a stand- 
ing panchayat or governing body ^ It is called together when 
required But the system pi'evailing in the caste is far more 
developed and is in certain respects more far-reaching than 
the ordinary panchayat system prevailing in other castes. 
The village Gatta, on receiving a report of a misdemeanour 
or other occurrence in the village, calls two or three elders 
of the village together — the number is not fixed, nor is it 
necessaty to call the same man every time — sends for the 
complainant and the accused, and after hearing the parties 
decides the case with the^ help of the village elders, who as a 
rule agree with his decision 

“The jurisdiction of the village panchayat is confined to 
the village itself, and a local village panchayat is never 
referred to for the decision of a case by persons at a distance 
^ A group of about 50 to 100 villages is constituted into what 
is locally called a patti, and this patti acknowledges the 
authority of the chief religious and social headman of the 
group, who is called the Sendhta The Sendhta is the chief 
priest and judge of the path Every marriage contracted, 
every case of social misdemeanour involving the penalty of a 
fine, and every other social and religious function performed 
in any village of the patti yields the Sendhta a fixed fee in 
cash, ranging from Rs 2 to Rs 10 and in some exceptional 
cases up to Rs 50 The office of the Sendhia is 
also hereditary and the Sendhia is the dominant autho- 
rity in the path The authority of the Sendhia (for 
purposes of a panchayat) is invoked only m exceptional cases 
involving the interests of a number of villages, and in such 
cases the decision of the Sendhia on an appeal being made 
to him by or against a village panchayat (or a number of 
village panchayats) is final For purposes of a panchayat 
therefore each^ path forms a distinct unit, the internal com- 
position of which is as follows ' — 

(n) Each village holds its own panchayat composed of a 
few village elders and presided over by the vilk'^e 
headman {Gatta) 


63 
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(b) hach group of village* acknowledget the authority of 
the icjid/»w, who is the court ol appeal for di&ult 
or intricate mtra-conamunal diiputea 

ic) Each Sendhia s patti it as a rule a compact block of 
country tharply defined by prominent natural geogra 
phical boundariet (a range of hilli a large nver or a 
nullah) and the Sendhia $ authonty is confined to 
hit own path 

The affairs of one Sendhia s path are never referred to a 
Scndliiu of another path Each path ii known ^ lU local 
geographical name (luch as the Lahin path the Vennaiugar 
patti the Jarawandi i>ottt the Ghat path and so forth) and 
each path it the sole undisputed domain of the local Sendhta 
The only remarkable case of an exception to this general 
rule that occurred withm the memory of livmg man was 
during the cold weather of 1909 at the village of Kotmi which 
belongs to the Vennasu^r path A Maria s daughter of the 
Milage eloped with a Muualman The local village pan 
cha>at took a feast from the father of the girl and fined him 
an amount adequate enough for the dues of the S»ndhia 
The Sciidhta demanded move and censured the village 
chayat for having let the man off with a light amount The 
village panchayat considered the Sondhia s demands to be 
exorbitant and threatened to alienate themselves from him 
and to invoke the aid of a foreign Sendhia This was too 
much for the Sendhia who directly excommunicated the 
whole village panchayat The panchayat therefore sent for 
the Sendhta oj Judt* who naturally refused to affiliate the 
Milage to his parti but seeing the difficulties of the case 
agre^ to ouriry the culprit for a small fee which was paid 
to him He performed the necesaiw ceremonies and reclaim 
ed unfortunate father of the girl Theret^n the whole patti 
of Vennasugar rose against the village of Kotmi and threaten 
ed to use violence This caused some uneasiness to the 
police who began sending in reports The Manager of the 
Ahiri estate went to the spot and his camp was immediatel> 
besieged by about a hundred Gatfas of the fiath headed by 
the Sendhta who clamoured for justice Their complaint 
was that the village people of Kotmi had set a bad example 
and that the people of the path would know no rest till they 
(the Kotmi peonlel got thcimelvri purified b> the Smdhio 
The Manas of Kotmi were on their part too obstinate to 
yield and with great difficulty the Manager succeeded in 
effecting a compromise by prevailing upon the Sendhta to 
reduce his demands He agreed ultimately to gi*^ absolu 
tion for a nominal amount which was paid by the girl s 
father and thus ended in a mcn-y drinking bout what threa 
tened to be a small civil war The next morning the Sendhta 
repeated the neccnarv spells and collecting together all the 
Gaitas of the patrt with the Kotmi fcllons sprinkled fresh 
well water over their heads and declared Kotmi as rc-affiliatcd 
to his patti 

Thf pottibty • Thet 
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^ “This specific msunce illustrates 

fs“;tosiMVfo? a*e t° ‘t 

disregard the authority of a Sendina 

APPRNrnTX P 


QuesHoniiaire 4 — Education 
[Terms of reference («), {b), 0). (^)> ^ 

1 Please fill in the table below, with figures of the latest full 
year L iable! giving such explanatory comments as you think 

necessary — — 


T 

Number ot 

I 

^rimary Schools 

Teachers 

T 

Pupils 


Bovb 

Girls 1 

'rained ^ 

Un- 

inuned 

Boys 

G<rls 

A Whole District 







B * Partially Exc 1 u d e d| 
Areas — 1 

{a) 1 

{b) 

(.c) 1 

id) 

Total for p 

C Other Abort g i n a 1 

Tracts im the] 

district — 
i«) 

(6) 

U) 

Kd) 

Total for C 







i 

1 

1 

i 

1 ! 

1 

1 

i 

1 

1 

r 

1 ' 
i 


i 





D Schopl? qsed by 

Aboriginals — 

(t) m B 
(it) m C 

1 






Total for D 







Percentage of B to A 







Percentage of B+C to A 







Percentage of D (i) to B . 







Percentage of D (ii) to C , 

• 






Percentage of D to A 

r'' 







♦Give separate figures for each partially excluded area or Zammdan or for the 
total of the aboriginal areas of each tahsil 

tEach Deputy Commissioner has recently supplied a majmuli map showing the 
predominantly aboriginal areas in each tahsil The mli^mation can be obcamed 
from Deputy Commissioners or, if necessary, from the office s of the patwan circles 
that are predominantly aboriginal 
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The foflowmg tnbei are aboriginal — 

Gond Raj Gond, Maria Muria, Nagardu Pardhan Patha 
n. Ojha Thotya Thathia Bbattra Gadci Parja 
Bhimraa Dholi Mannewar Mo^ya Chherlcya Kor 
ku ^including Buaii) Nahal or Nihal A^ia. Andh 
Arakh BaiM Bhaina Bharia Bhumia Bnil Bbillala 
Bhumhar Bnunjia. Bmjhwan Dhanwar Halba 
Kalanga Kanwar (including Tanwar) Kamar Kha 
ria K-hond Kol Kolat^ Koii, Korwa, Majhwar, 
Nagasia Naikar Oraon S^aunta, Sawara Dholu (for 
Mandla District not to be conruied with Dhobi) 

2 Please give figure* for the abonj^nal primary school* 
of the diitnct of the distribution of pupus by ^es and of the 
number of pupils m each class Generally speaking how many 
abongmal boys complete the pnraary course and paw the IV 
primary examination? Have the number* mcreased m recent 
year* (a) as a whole (6) in any particular areas? I* there much 
^ wastage ? 

3 (fl) How many aboriginal boys and mrls are there attend 
mg middle and high schools m the district? 

{b) Have the numbers increased in recent years (1) a* a 
whole (2) m any particular areas? 

(c) How many aboriginals have matncnlated m the district 
in 1935 and subsequent years? 

(d) How manv aboriginals are there m the Colleges of the 
Provmce? 

4 Please state the number of abongmal and non aborigd^ 
members of the School Board or School Committee of the Dis- 
trict Council or Independent Local Board 

5 For the primary schools attended by abonginals m your 
district are there efficient school committee* and what i* the 
total number of abonginal and non aboriginal member* of such 
committees? 

Teachers 

6 Please state the number of abongmal trained and un 
trained teachers in the diitnct 

*7 (fl) Please state the number of (1) aborimnal (2) non 
aboriginal teacher* who can talk (i) Gondi (il) Korku (iil) 
Kolami 

(b) How docs a Hindu or Muihm teacher knowing no Qondi 
or Korku or Kolami m a Gondi speaking Korku speaking or 
Kolanu speaking village manage to teadi Gond Korku and 
Kolam children knowing no Hindi or Marathi? 

(c) In Hoshangabad Chhindwara Betul and pouibly some 
parts of Nimar and Amraoti Districts there are Gond anil Korku 
mohallas in the same village or of the village* withm 3 mile* 

•Que»tkio 7 ihould be In retp«ct of Gondi foi Mandla, Sconi 

Chhindwara Betul, Hoahangabad, W^rdba, N fpnr Chanda, Bhandara, Bala^t 
Drua and Yeotmal Dirtricta In irapect of Korku for Hoa h a ng a h ad, Betul. 
Chhindwara Nimar and Amraoti Dlatric'a and In irapect of Kolami for Yeotmal 
Dlatria only 




of the same school some are Goncl and some Korku 

one school served by one or two masters, unable to speak either 

Gondi or Korku, impart any useful education^ 

8 {a) Do teachers dislike beinj^ posted to schools in abori- 

ginal and forest areas? If so. why? 

{b) Are applications for leave and transfer commoner from 
such areas than others? 

(c) Is special pay necessary to keep non-aboriginal teachers 
contented in such areas'^ 


The existing scale of pay of primary teachers is be- 
lieved to be much better than that in some other provinces, and 
ample to attract locally recruited teachers in backward areas.) 


[d] Are teachers in aboriginal areas irregular in attendance, 
and prone to work for only an hour or so each day? What steps 
should be taken to remedy this? 


(e) Are any houses available for masters in the aboriginal 
villages to which they are posted^ I low far have the orders of 
Government regarding provision of houses for teachers when 
opening new schools being carried out by the District Council? 
What should be done about their housing? 

(f) Would it solve any difhculties, if, so far as possible, abori- 
ginal or other locally resident youths could be appointed as 
masters in aboriginal areas'? 

(g) What complaints have the aboriginal villagers against the 
local schoolmasters'? 


{h) Have teachers and supervisors in aboriginal schools been 
utilized as political dgents and propagandists? 

(i) Does the District Council or Independent Local Board post 
teachers to kala pain villages in aboriginal areas as a punish- 
ment? 


0) What grievances have the masters in aboriginal schools? 

(fe) Can you suggest other steps for making masters posted 
to aboriginal schools more useful and more contented? 

. question of training is dealt with below in ques- 

tion 32 ) 

Aboriginal views on education 

9 (a) Is there any genuine demand for education from the 

aboriginals themselves in all or m any part of the district and 
trom all the local aboriginals or from any particular tribe? 

(M In what way do they think that education will benefit 


education for girls also and up to the same 

marr4 S!rh for 

aboriginal area or tribe in or among which 
education and schools are unpopular? If so, why? ^ " 

(f) (1) If compulsion has been applied to’ any schoola in 
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(2) If it hai not been applied what is the opinion of abon 
ginali as to the dciirabilit> of compulsion? 

U) What do the aboriginals for the district thmk as to- 
ll) the need of aboriginal teachers 

(2) (in areas where tribal language* are spoken) the need 

of teacher* knowing the tribal language and of teach 
ing at least m the Tst and 2nd classes being conduct 
ea through the medium of that language 

(3) compulsory teaching of Hindi or Marathi 

(4) the desirability of pupil* learning tribal game* songs 

tales and dances and tribal lore generally 

(5) the effect of the teaching now imparted on the charac 

ter of the pupil and his subsequent part m tnbal and 
national lifer 


(/i) (1) Do they object to the present school hours and terms? 
Gould these be adjusted to meet their complaint that school 
attendance deprives a boy of hii chance* of earning wages for 
grazing cattle etc ? 

(2) Are the schools closed on aboriginal holidays such as 
Bidri, Harelt Nawa. Mandai and Cherta or only on Sundays 
and Hindu festivals? 

(3) Are holidavs gi\en for harvest and sowing the picking 
of vialiuaj guilt cfitronjt etc and for weddings m the villager 
What action have school authorities m abonginal areas taken 
re^rdmg the orders of Government granting them a certam 
latitude m fixing terms and vacations? 

(4) Are the aboridinal* satisfied m these respect* or do they 
consider that more frequent holidays and shorter hours are 
desirable? 


(t) Is education merely desired in order to enable abonginal 
boy* to get jobs? Have many been able to get jobs? Of what 
kind? Have educated abonginal* done well in an> particular 
jobs? 


(j) What are the views of abongmal* as to the present cum 
cula? (It would be of interest to ascertain this m areas served 
^ schools under the Old the Revised and the Banc National 
Education Syllabus ) 

(fe) Do they consider the ordinary primary education to be 
satiitactory or would they like it adapted in any way to suit the 
life ne^i and temperament of primitive tribes? Is there any 
particular item m the cumculum to which they object and why? 

(I) What 1 * their view about physical dnll and Mmc* and 
in particular about handicrafts? I* spinning a suitable subject 
in their view or would they prefer agriculture rope-making the 
making of baskeU mat* and fish traps and the use of axes saw* 
and forest-craft generally? 


(ni) If in your district besides the ordinary primary schools 
maintained by local bodies there are any forest or Hindu 
Catholic or Protestant Miuion bchools or special schools such 
a* those of the Bhumijon Sewa Mandai in MandJa District run 
on distinctive lines for aboriginals have the abongiMli any 
Mcws as to which kind of school they prefer and why? 
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(Probably they will be unable to make comparisons, and this 
question could best be answered by seeiiig whether any type of 
school or individual school is more popular with 
than others, and asking them what they like at that school or 

type of school ) 

(n) How many years do aboriginals think that (1) their boys, 
(2) their girls should stay at schooP 

(o) Do the older men ever complain that education has 
spoiled their sons and daughters^ If so, in what way^ 

(p) In your own experience is there anything iri the complaint, 
or do you find educated aboriginal youths playing their usual 
part in tribal social and economic life, or using what they have 
learnt to help their fellow-tribesmen"? 


(q) Do aboriginals show any interest in adult education or 
mass literacy^ Are there any facilities for these in the district? 
Do any adults attend the boys’ schools, or take lessons from 
their children"? 


Educational facilities 

10 In view of the figures in the answers to questions 1 to 7 
of the aboriginal and non-aboriginal population of the district, 

' of your experience of the district, and of the comparative back- 
wardness of the aboriginal population, do you consider that in 
the past oi now a fair proportion of the money spent on educa- 
tion by Government or local bodies has been or is being spent 
on aboriginal education? 

11 What special steps have the Government and local bodies 
taken for aboriginal education in your district, and what steps 
are now contemplated? 

12 Please report the expenditure in the whole District 
Council or Local Board area in 1939-40 by the District Council 
or Independent Local Board, including Government grants (a) 
on all education in the districts, (6) on schools in aboriginal areas 

13 Are existing pakka buildings worse maintained in the 
aboriginal than in the other areas? 


14 If compulsion has been applied in any aboriginal areas, 
please give an account of its working How is attendance se- 
What is the percentage? From what distances do 
children have to come? Do masters take bribes for not report- 
ing absentees? Are the buildings and teachers adequate for the 
enhanced attendance or are double shifts necessary? How many 
^osecutions of aboriginals have there been for non-attendance? 

u u ^ Court at which these offences are tried, and 

what have been the average fine and process-fees recovered from 
convicted aboriginals? What are the complaints of aboriginal 
parents'^ Has the number of masters been adequate? How 
many new buildings are needed? Have the results obtained been 
worth the money spent? Has compulsion reduced the previous 
keenness for education?^ In the light of your experience, do you 
" fo^^P^Ision Nvith the present lack of trained teachers, 
teachers knowing tribal languages, buildings, special training of 

^ adapted to aboriginal life, a sound po^licy 
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15 (fl) Are you in favour of ichool buildlnft built out of 
the local materiali lucd for village housea (but adequately ventj 
iatcd. provided with door* and wmdowi and raaoe a« damp- 
proof at pottible) rather than the expenaive pakka building of 
the patt? Can tuitable buildings be provided for R* lOO? 

(6) Could effective education on a special lyllabut be given 
in the open season in the open air without the provision of class- 
rooms at all? 

16 Would aboriginal villagers themselves contribute mate 
nals and labour without a^ building grant or to supplement 
anv such grant provided bv Government or local bodies? When 
Government or local bodies pay the full cost which might 
be assumed as Rs 100 could the construction be undertaken on 
an informal contract by the villagers themselves? 

Curricula 

17 For the aboriginal schools do you prefer the Old Sylla 
bus the Revised Syllabus or the Basic National Education 
Syllabus? Give reasons 

18 Do you think that Gondi and Korku which are the 
mother tonnes of 946 702 and 1S2338 persons re^ectively and 
are spoken oy an increasing number of Gond and Korku should 
be the medium of instruction m the areas where the languages 
are spoken, at least in the initial classes alon^ with compnliory 
teaching ot Hindi or Marathi? How otherwise are non abort 
ginal teachers to teach abonginal children? Would you recom 
mend teaching through the tribal mother tongue in all classes 1 
to IV? 

19 (fl) In the higher daises could the pupils still leam 
Goneff and Korku songs stones and riddles so as not to hare 
their education completely divorced from their mother tongue? 

(h) If the change over to Hindi or Marathi takes place at 
class V should the tnbal mother tongue continue to be studied 
as a special subject? And if so should it be an optional or a 
compulsory subject? 

20 Could their tribal dances and games come into the 
physical training curriculum? 

21 Are you in favour of spinning and weaving as basic craft 
m remote aboriginal tracts uherc no aboriginals have ever •pun 
or woven and the raw materials are not available locally? For 
how long can children be expected to spin at a time without 
physical fatigue or loss of interest? 

22 What other basic crafts besides agriculture would be 
suitable locally? Rope making basketry bamboo work (mclud 
mg fish traps) carpentry the felling and sawing of trees and 
blacksmith s work have been suggested Are there ca»tc preju 
dices against weaving and blacksmith s work or any other craft? 
Could house-buiidiog and repairs be taught? 

23 Would It be sound m aboriginal schools to concentrate 
largely on harl and ^it cultivation? (The prescribed basic agrl 
culture syllabus is very elaborate for schools in hll! and forest 
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tracts, with poor harra soils, a development on a 

the gardeninji and aj'ricuUural operations outlined in the loot- 

note to pa^je 12 ol the Revised Syllabus of 1937 might be a better 

line.) 


24 Could training m civic and co-operative duties be 
imp.arted by running aboriginal schools as small villages 
hut for each class, and a bchool panchayat and ofiiccrs elected by 
the pupils b> ballot, so as from an early age to teach them the 
meaning of the franchise, social obligations and village govern- 
ment and betterment? 


25 On what other lines would you modify thc^ existing 
syllabus or prepare a special aborigin.ii syllabus designed to 
preserve and increase the abonginaTs self-respect, to retain the 
distinctive features of his tribal culture, and to fit him not only 
to hold his own against his non-nboriginnl conipetitor but also 
to make his own contribution to the national life? 


26 (fl) How long should the course last at aboriginal 
schools'^ 

{b) Please consider the problem of wastage and criticize the 
views expressed in paragraph 99 of my “Notes on the Aboriginal 
Problem in the Mandla District” (Nagpur, Go\ernment Print- 
ing, 1940, As 4) 

(c) What steps can be taken to prevent tlie relapse into 
illiteracy of the average aboriginal youth on leaving school? 

(d) Would anything be gained by a six-monthly re-union of 
old pupils at each school, with competitions in singing, dancing, 
etc., simple “refresher” courses and discussions? flow could 
these be organized"? 


27 {a) Should stipends be freely given to aboriginal pupils 
to enable them to attend Middle Schools and, later, Pligh 
Schools? 

(b) Should there be special (a) Middle and {b] High Schools 
for Aboriginals in aboriginal areas^ (These might be valuable 
sources for recruiting aboriginals as teachers or for other Gov- 
ernment departments, it is probably not possible to get them 
to go to the regular schools at district and tahsil headquarters, 
or indeed desirable to let them go there while their villages and 
tribal life remain so different from urban conditions ) 

(c) For aboriginal Middle and High Schools do you consider, 
m view of the distance from which pupils will be recruited and 
the poverty of their parents, that it will be necessary for (Govern- 
ment or the school authority to provide adequate hostel accom- 
modation and for such accommodation to be given free to all 
pupils whose parents are too poor to pay? Should those who 
can pay something be charged only such fees, not exceeding a 
certain maximum, as they are found able to pay after application 
ot a means test? 

28 Can Vtdya Mandtr ever be self-supporting in the poor 
(^rra soils of most aboriginal areas under the existing scheme? 
flow could their resources be supplemented"? 

64 
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29 Have the Laubach or qther methoda of adult maw 
education been tried in your diitrict with any »ucce«? Could 
they be used in abonginal tracts? 

30 Ii there any Itatson m teaching between primary maiters 
and pa^varIg or local officials of the Agriculture Co-operative 
and Public Health Departments? 

31 Could anything be done to make the periodic medical 
inspections of schools productive of better result* in improving 
the health of the children? 

32 (a) What step* do you advocate for the special trammg 
of masters for aboriginal Bchoois? 

{b) Would jou favour special nornial schools for this pur 
pose c s one in a Korku area one each m the north and south 
Gondi speaking areas and one for the aboriginal area* of Mandia 
and Chnattisgarh where Gondi is no longer spoken? Would 
you agree that these should be located m aboriginal village* and 
not in any town? 

[c) What arrangements arc practicable for teachmg non 
aboriginal pupds at such schools to talk Gondi and Korku? 

(d) Could these schools be organized as model villages with 
special and practical training m elementary sanitation hvgiene 
agriculture forest work horticulture house-buildmg, folk lore 
village life panchavats etc so as to tram the pupils m nation 
building propaganda? 

33 In view of the past neglect of aboriginal education the 
necessity of enabling the aboriginal to stand on hi* own 1^* m 
the future and the met that aboriginal education i* a very difficult 
and specialized branch of education do you consider that it can 
safely be left any longer to local bodies or that it should be the 
direct concern of the Provincial Government? 
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APPENDIX R 


[S« pflrtgroj^b 452 J 

^Mtasnres taken /or the economic educational and social 
improvement oj the abongwal tribes 

Educational Measures 

The Forest Department has prepared a scheme for opening 
36 schools m forest villages for the benefit of abongmea The 
total cost of the scheme is estimated at Rs 21 600 The scheme 
will be carried out in three years Twelve schools will be 
opened during the current year 

2 The Educational Department has sanctioned an annual 
grant of Rs 25 000 for payment to the District Council Betul, 
and with the help of this grant the District Council has opened 
46 schools in the intenor of the district for the spread of primary 
education among the aboriginal tribes 

3 The followmg concessions are allowed by the Depart 
ment for the encouragement of education among the backward 
classes including the aboriginals — 

(1) Equal treatment socially in all Government school 

and colleges without distinction of caste 

(2) Free tuition in all Government schools and colleges 

(3) Special scholarships which can be shared by the abori 

ginals with other backward classes on merit — 

Thirty middle school scholarships of Rs 3 or Rs 8 
per mensem each tenable for four years 

Eighteen high school scholarships of Rs 5 or Rs 10 
per mensem each tenable for three years 

Four junior college scholarships of Rs 10 or Rs 14 
per mensem each tenable for two years 

Four senior college scholarships of Rs 14 or Rs 18 

(4) Reservation of seats in Normal School for men at 4 per 

cent of the total number enrolled 


Economic Measures 


4 The proviiioru of the Central Provinces Land Alienation 
Act 1916 (fl of 1916) have been extended by the Revenue 
Department to the aboriginal castes specified below so that they 
may not bo able to alienate their lands without the sanction of 
the Deputy Commiiiioncr — 

Castes -^Korku.Gond Ra|gond Pardhan Halba Maria. 

Kanwar Tanwar Pali Baiga m certain aboriginal 


•Thit •i>v>endi* reproduce* « ooto rent to tbo l*to Qumlrs 

Hot of TU nrhl with Goremmont .. 'yt Ccntrel Pronofc* »nd B<^ (General 
Adminl»U*Xvon DtpSTtoxeut) 137 U o( 1937 dated iba 13th January 

1938, 



.teas in -the Bain!, Hoshangabad. Mandla. 

wara, Nimai. Bhandara, Balaghat, Chanda, bdai>pur, 
Jubbulporc and Nagpur dibtncts 

5 Forest villages are Obtablibhed and niaintained b> the 
Forest Department primarily tor providing an adequa e bUppl> 
of labour tor 'Hm lesidcnts in these vi {ages arc 

seneraliy abongmes Instructions have been issued h> the 
lorest Separtment that v\hen land reciuircd lor genuine 
tion m forest villages can bo granted without delrimen to 
forest conservancy it should not be refused and />ufb;s 
issued to the villagers stating that provided liiey paid t ur 
revenue and made themsehes a\ailablc for forest labour, the) 
would be allowed to letain their land 


6 The Agriculture DcparlmeiU ius sanctioned the opening 
of the following seed and demonstration plots in the are is 
largely inhabited by aboriginals so tint they may leirn imprined 
methods of agriculture — 

(a) Opening ot two seed depots and two demonstration 
plots in the Melghat — Cost 1,100 

(.0 Opening of five oced depots and six demonstration 
plots in the Chanda, Chhmdwara and Mandla dis- 
tricts — Cost Rs 12,050 

(c) Opening of 10 private demonstration plots at the head- 
quarters of /anundans in the Chhmdwara Division 
The entire expenditure excluding the cost of super- 
vision (Rs 1,500) will be met by the zamindars con- 
cerned — Cost Rs 1,500 


7 The Industries Department has opened a class for the 
training of aboriginals in basket and mat-making it Deon in the 
Sako-li tahsil m the Bhandara district 


8 An allotment of Rs 40,000 has been sanctioned by the 
Government of India for the welfare of aboriginal tribes in the 
Province From this allotment an expenditure of Rs 29,000 has 
been incurred on the construction of permanent road and main- 
tenance of special travelling dispensaries and other medical relief 
measures and improvement of water-supply and fairweather 
communications in aboriginal areas 


General 


The Local SeT-Government Department has issued instruc- 
tions to District Louncils impressing on them the necessity of 
spending a large proportion of their income m aboriginal areas 


of aboriginal repiesentatives on District 
Councils has been approved by the Local Self-Government 

representatives are sufficiently edu- 
cated their mere presence will not result in increasmo- ,ntAr«.t 
being taken by the District Council in the welfare of the abor/ 
forlV question of estaWishing Independent Local Boards 

unTerTSdlrS <>£ "“"'■uated members is 



Sob-diTi»ioaal Officer (4) 12 5 

Tehuldtr MencQa III 4 

TahwltUr Dlndori 1 3 16 

Tihjfldw Ni»M 12 9 


(o') For the period lit M»rch 1933 to lit Julf 1940 odIt 

Sji) Indodts icvefil J tnponrtty potted for touxioB in the open * 61 * 011 , 
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